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THE  RECENT  SCHISMS. 


S  I.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

It  does  not  £bJ1  within  our  immediate  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
woodefful  and  chequered  history  of  the  Church's  existence  in 
SooUandy — finuight  as  that  history  is  with  lessons  of  instruction 
and  warning,  if  only  we  will  bend  our  hearts,  and  enquire  of  the 
voices  whidi  come  to  us  along  that  providential  track,  where  our 
Mother's  footsteps  have  been  traced.  But,  before  proceeding  to 
the  painful  task  brfore  us,  it  will  be  well  rapidly  to  recur  to  one 
or  two  points,  which  may  the  better  enable  us  to  realise  our 
present  position.  The  fiict,  to  which  it  most  concerns  us  in  the 
meantime  to  attend,  is  that  of  the  continued  preservation  of  an  in- 
dependent branch  of  the  Qiurch  Catholic  in  this  nation.  Through 
vicissitudes  and  perils  of  the  most  opposite  character,  our  National 
Church  has  been  preserved ;  in  spite  of  the  blighting  support  of 
worldly  poUticianSj  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bitter  persecution, 
on  the  other,  the  Divine  Institution, — the  Ark  of  God's  Church 
still  remains  among  us.  That  Church  remains  to  us,  whether 
men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  our  only  spiritual 
Mother,  to  whose  voice  we  are  all  bound  to  listen,  and  in  whose 
bowHn  is  our  only  resting  place.  It  matters  not  that  she  now 
flits  in  the  dust — that  the  world  passes  her  by  with  proud  con- 
tempt— that  evil  tongues  are  around  her — ^that  false  witnesses 
ace  risen  up  against  her — that  all  on  every  side,  however  other- 
wise among  themselves  discordai^t,  are  agreed  in  confederation 
against  her^-our  home  is  within  her  fold, — ^hers  is  the  guiding 
hand  on  which  we  must  lean, — she  only  has  the  Divine  com- 
mission, which  human  power  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
If  we  be  true  sons,  our  love  will  glow  the  more  warmly  for  our 
Mother^s  injuries.  And,  if  God  be  with  her,  we  may  be  sure 
her  weakness  will  prove  her  might. 

When  the  Church  first  came  to  our  distant  region,  she  came 
with  nought  to  avouch  her  but  her  Apostolic  Commission.     In 
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the  strength  only  of  their  Divine  mission  did  the  blessed  Ninian, 
and  Columba,  and  Kentigern,  while  the  barbarous  tribes  of  our 
forefathers  were  held  in  Gentile  errors  and  idolatry^  boldly  preach 
among  them  the  word  of  salvation^  and  bring  them  home  as 
sons  to  the  fellowship  of  God's  Church.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Church  had  no  resources  in  which  to  trust  but  her  own  hidden 
might.  And,  were  our  faith  like  that  which  animated  our  Apostles 
and  first  Fathers,  we  need  not  dread  the  issue.  They  fearlessly 
encountered  difficulties  before  which  our  faint  effeminate  hearts 
would  quail,  labouring  in  an  unkindly  region  among  rude  people — 
they  endured  trials,  sufferings,  and  even  martyrdom,  but  in  their 
toils  arid  blood  the  Church  was  planted  ;  in  the  south,  in  the 
west,  in  the  midland,  and  the  northern  regions  of  our  country 
was  the  heavenly  kingdom  visibly  set  up.  So  great  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  wonderful  the  success  that  accompanied  the  blessed 
labours  of  the  early  Fathers  of  our  Church,  that  one  of  them 
is  represented,  when  looking  abroad,  even  in  the  fifth  century, 
on  this  fruitful  offspring  of  Christianity  and  the  holy  religion 
everywhere  increasing,  as  giving  vent  to  his  gratitude  and  joy 
in  such  strains  as  the  following :  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who,  for  Thy  Holy  Name's  sake,  hast  of  Thy  meroy 
deigned  to  illuminate  this  people  for  so  long  time  wandmng  in 
darkness,  and  hast  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  Thy  knowledge : 
on  us,  who  miserable  and  darkling  heretofore  wandered  in  the 
region  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  hath  the  light  of  Thy  righteous- 
ness at  length  shone,  and  everiasting  peace  now  reigns  among 
us.»> 

Such  was  our  Mother  in  her  youthftil  days.  How  beantiAil 
upon  the  mountains  were  her  feet  bringing  good  tidings,  pub^^ 
lishing  peace.  Her  light  too  was  not  confined  within  her  own 
borders ;  it  shone  forth  also  into  England.  In  the  seventh  cen* 
tury,  she  conveyed  the  gift  of  the  Apostolical  succession  to  thai 
country,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  the  lately  planted  Church 
had  been  overthrown,  when,  at  the  request  of  an  English  prince, 
she  consecrated  and  sent  forth  as  Bishops  of  Lindisikme,  one 
after  another,  the  Apostolic  Aidan,  and  Finan,  and  Colman,  by 
whose  zeal  and  labours  Christianity  was  again  restored.' 

1  Usserii  Britannicanun  Eoclesiarum  Antiquitatof. — Archbishop  UwherV 
Works,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  220,     (Ed.  1842.) 

3  Bed.  Hist.  Eocl.,  1.  iii.,  c  iii.  v.  ziv.,  §  190.  xvii.  xzi.  xxii.  zxv.  xxvi., 
§  238.     (Kd.  of  Eng.  Hist.  Society,  1838.) 
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We  can  merely,  in  pawing,  refer  to  the  stand  which  the  Scottish 
Charefa,  under  that  illustrious  tine  of  princes  the  descendants  of 
St  li^ugaret,  so  justly  and  successfully  made  for  her  indepen* 
dmce  against  attempted  English  encroachments.  This,  also,  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  at  length  of  that  darker  era  which  soon 
succeeded.  How  miserably  unfaithful,  how  sadly  fallen,  the  suc- 
oesMirs  of  our  first  Fathers  in  the  faith  must  have  been,  before 
God  would  have  permitted  the  Church's  altars  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overthrown,  in  that  moral  hurricane  which  swept  our  land 
in  the  sixteenth  century! 

It  opened  the  way,  however,  for  England  to  repay  the  debt 
■he  owed  us«  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  Church  re 
stored  to  us  that  Divine  gift  of  succession  which  we  had  conveyed 
to  her  in  the  seventh.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  God 
to  hare  mercy  on  Zion.  Men  rose  in  rebellion  against  all  lawful 
authority,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Church  was  for  a 
time  trampled  under  foot  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  death  of  Laud  and  Charles,  who  were  martyred  as  much  for 
the  cause  of  the  Scottish  Church  as  for  that  of  her  English  sister, 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Monarchy ;  and, 
again,  in  1661,  England  had  the  privilege  of  consecrating  Bishops 
Ct>r  the  Scottish  Church.  It  is  most  instructive  here  to  notice 
how  careful  the  Scottish  Bishops  and  their  Sovereigns,  on  the 
one  hand,  were,  both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  previous  one 
in  1610,  to  avoid  anything  which  might  have  had  the  semblance 
of  sacrificing  the  independent  character  of  their  native  Church ; 
and  how  scrupulously  the  English  Church,  on  the  other,  guarded 
agunst  whatever  might  have  the  appearance  of  an  assumption  of 
any  right  of  interference  in  Scotland.  The  Church,  now  allied 
to  human  power,  to  outward  eyes  seemed  about  to  enjoy  a  season 
of  prosperity ;  but  her  trials  were  not  over.  The  acts  of  unscru- 
pulous, worldly,  or  profligate  politicians  (who,  having  no  thought 
of  her  true  office  and  character,  seized  upon  heri  and,  in  her  name, 
pretended  to  justify  their  own  cruel  poHcy),  sadly  dimmed  her  Di- 
vine aspect,  and  obscured  her  Apostolic  witness.  She  was  soon, 
however,  to  be  freed  from  this  thraldom. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  followed.  History  records  few  nobler 
instances  of  self-sacrifice,  for  the  cause  of  high  principle  and  the 
truth,  than  that  made  at  this  period  by  the  Scottish  Bishops  and 
Church.  Had  they  so  chosen — if  they  had  been  willing  to  pay  the 
price — ^they  might  have  purchased  the  continuance  of  the  Church's 
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real  sense,  were  ready  to  expel  her  to  make  way  for  any  body  that 
promised,  for  the  time,  to  serve  better  their  immediate  designs. 
Thus  they  thought  to  put  out  the  name  and  quench  the  light  of  our 
Scottish  Mother,  but  her 

** .  .  browB  are  royal  yet ;  Ood's  unction  aye  endures." 

From  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  and  with  the  fullest  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  responsibility  which  had  devolved 
upon  them,  the  Scottish  Bishops  took  up  their  position  where  truth 
and  loyalty  had  marked  the  ground,  resolved  ^*  to  stand  by  it  in 
the  face  of  all  dangers,  and  U)  the  greatest  of  losses." '  They  gave 
up  their  all,  so  far  as  earth  was  concerned,  but  the  heavenly  de- 
posit they  dared  not  yield.  The  Ark  of  God's  Church  had  been 
committed  to  their  keeping,  and,  even  had  they  desired  it,  no  choice 
was  left  to  them ;  for  **  that  power  which  Christ  had  given  them 
they  were  accountable  to  the  Lord  for  it.  But  they  could  not  give 
it  away,  neither  from  themsehes  nor  from  their  successarSf  for  it 
was  theirs  only  to  use,  not  to  part  with  it."'  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  principles  and  the  feelings  which  actuated  the  self^enying  and 
noble-minded  Prelates  of  our  Church  at  this  trying  crisis,  and  we 
find  them  giving  utterance  to  them  in  the  following  touching  and 
solenm  language,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Consecration  of 
Bishops  which  followed  the  Revolution  :^^<<  Weighing  weli,"  they 
say,  "  weighing  well,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord»  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  most  dearly  beloved  brethren  and  colleagues  in  the  Episco- 
pal College  have,  in  this  late  and  mournful  period  of  our  Church, 
fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and  that  we  who  by  Divine  mercy  re- 
main, are  very  few,  and  all  but  worn  out  by  divers  cares  and  mala- 
dies, and  the  increasing  weight  of  old  age :  Wherefore,  from  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  Almighiy  God^  our  SoMnour^  to  His  Hofy 
Churchy  and  to  posterity,  we  have  resolved  to  commit  the  Epis- 
copal office,  character,  and  powers,  to  other  approved  and  faith- 
ful men  fit  to  teach  and  to  govern.*^     Although,  therefore^  the 

1  The  Answer  of  the  Archbiahop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
Appendix  to  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  490. 

3  Sherlock's  Summary  of  Controversies,  p.  119,  quoted  in  Bishop  Skinner's 
Sermon,  preached  at  Aberdeen  14th  November,  1784,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Consecration  of  Dr.  Seabuiy  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  Aberdeen,  1785. 
p.  14. 

3  "  In  tlmore  Domini  pouderantes  plerosque  fratrum  nostrorum  carissimorum, 
et  in  CoUegio  Eplscopall  collegarum  (hoc  nupere  elapso  et  BoclesisB  nostrse  Inc- 
tnoso  curriculo)  in  Donino  abdormiise,  noeque  perpaucoe  qui  Divina  miaeri- 
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Chttidi  had  been  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  State,  she 
remained  true  to  her  own  Apostolical  character  and  Institn- 
tioD ;  andy  as  the  spiritual  Mother  of  Scotland,  continued  to  lift 
up  her  witness  as  she  best  might  in  the  midst  of  persecution, 
insult,  and  suffering.  We  cannot  pause  here  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  Church's  season  of  trial  and  confessorship.  Nothing  but 
her  Divine  existence  and  character  could  have  preserved  her 
in  that  exterminating  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected — 
a  persecution  planned  with  such  consummate  art,  and  persevered 
in  with  aacb  relentlessness,  that  the  miracle  is,  not  that  few  re- 
mained fidtlifnl,  but  that  the  visible  form  of  the  Church  even 
survived  at  all.  We  know,  indeed,  of  no  parallel  to  it,  but  those 
meaavrea  by  which  the  i^postate  Julian  thought  to  compass  his 
presumptuous  design  of  extinguishing  the  light  of  Christianity 
itself,  and  which  were  such,  that  even  a  pagan  historian,^  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Julian,  has  recorded  his  wish  for  the  credit  of  his  hero, 
that  they  had  been  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion.  We  may  form 
some  faint  idea,  how  intensely  bitter  that  period  of  endurance 
must  have  been  which  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  Church  un- 
derwent, from  the  rancorous  tone  which,  even  yet,  is  on  every 
side  excited  by  the  merest  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
fathers, — sufierings,  be  it  remembered,  as  much  undergone  for 
our  sakes  as  for  their  own.  Whenever  we  read  or  hear  such  lan- 
guage, from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  we  ought  thankfully 
to  listen  to  it  as  the  unwilling  testimony  of  the  enemy  to  om* 
fatheraT  patient  confessorship  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  as  a  warn- 
ing to  ourselves  how  little  we  have  deserved  the  preservation  of 
that  truth  so  dearly  won  for  U8>  whose  inestimable  privileges  we 
have  so  fiuntly  realised  and  acted  up  to^  and  for  which  we  have 
done  so  little.  How  unworthy  indeed  have  we  all  often  proved 
oorselves  of  that  Truth  which  has  been  handed  on  to  us.  How 
have  we  carried  on  that  testimony?  Have  our  sacrifices  kept 
pace  with  our  boastings?  Nay,  have  not  our  stammering  words 
frequently  belied  our  Mother?     Have  we  not  too  often  sought 


BupentiteB  somns^  multiplicibuB  curie,  morbis,  atqoe  ingravescente  sonio 
tntmn  lum  coofectot  etse :  Qiuipropter  or  eo  qaod  Deo  Supremo,  Serratori 
Bottro,  neroeanctn  Ejus  Eoolesis,  et  posteriB  debemns,  in  anlmum  induzimni, 
oOdimi,  caracterem,  et  ftcultatem  Epiacopalem,  aliia  probis,  fidelibus,  ad  do- 
eeDdmn  et  regendum  idoneis  homiiiibua  oommittere."  Letters  of  Coxuecration 
of  Biibop  Sage,  SStfa  January,  1705.  Appendix  to  Keith'i  Catalogue  of 
Seottiih  Biaht^e,  p.  618. 

1    Ammianus  Marcellinna. 
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to  ca8t  the  mantle  of  the  world  around  her,  and  obscure  that 
witness  which  she  has  been  set  faithfully  to  maintain  ?  The 
Church  ought  to  be  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid, 
and  her  light  derived  from  above  should  stream  forth  clearly  that 
the  world  inay  know  and  behold  her.  LiOt  us  not  then  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  and  misled,  by  the  insidious  temptations  of 
the  worldly  spirit,  to  acquiesce  in  its  false  maxims  of  liberality. 
If  the  Church  in  Scotland  be  a  sound  member  of  the  Umversal 
Church,  she  is  the  spiritual  Mother  of  all  Christians  in  this  coun- 
try— she  alone  is  entitled  to  claim  their  allegiance*  The  dhurch 
can  occupy  no  neutral  ground ;  she  is  either  the  Church  absolutely 
or  not  at  all.  In  one  locality  there  can  be  but  one  society,  whose 
communion  Christians  are  bound  to  seek  in  preference  to  all  others. 
<'  The  Lord  himself,''  says  St.  Cyprian,  «<  admonishes  and  teaches 
us  in  His  Gospel,  saying,  <  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd;*  <md  does  any  one  imagine  that  there  can  be  in  one 
place  many  shepherds  or  many  flocks?"^  This  then  is  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  Scottish  Church.  By  the  most  solemn 
command  of  her  Lord,  her  especial  work  upon  earth  is  to  bear 
witness  to  the  one  truth,  to  bring  all  men  into  one  fold,  to  de- 
nounce and  eradicate  all  error,  to  carry  on  an  unceasing  war 
against  the  powers  of  darkness:'  an  awfully  great  and  respon- 
sible position,  doubtless,  in  times  like  the  present  $  but  on  us 
her  sons,  will  mainly  fall  the  loss,  the  shame,  and  the  punishment, 
if  she  shall  prove  unworthy  of  it. 

Now,  without  further  statement  or  reasoning,  it  is  evident 
from  these  considerations  how  inexcusable  is  the  conduct,  and 
how  indefensible  the  position,  of  those  who  have  so  lately  de- 
parted from  the  Church.  By  their  separation,  they  have  not 
only  by  their  own  act,  ^^  when  the  Church  neither  wished  nor  de- 
sired it,  from  their  own  consciences  passed  sentence  upon  them- 

1  We  have  no  ooenBlon  here  to  consider  any  exceptions  to  this  Amdamental 
principle  of  the  Church,  which  may  exist  in  some  extreme  cases  of  societies  or 
individuals,  wlio,  although  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  the  oountiy 
in  wliich  isivj  reside,  still  may  not  be  separated  from  the  Church  Catholic. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  sudi  cases,  it  is  most  abundantly  evident  that  they 
cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree,  afford  the  shadow  of  a  justification  to  the  recent 
schismatics. 

s  See  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  voL  i.  p.  68,  and  Sewell's 
Christian  Politics,  pp.  381,  286,  287,  295.  The  Scottish  Church  indeed  is 
the  only  body  that  even  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  our  oountiy  in  the  proper 
eodesiastical  sense  of  the  term. 
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Mlvet  .  .  8o  thaty  not  ^ected  by  the  Church,  they  have  of  their 
ovo  aocoid  ejected  themselves  •  .  they  have  voluntarily  expelled 
themselves  from  the  Church  ;">  but  sp  infiituated  also  has  been 
thffiir  course,  that  the  very  title  assumed  by  them,  the  very  excuse 
and  main  ground  of  justification  set  forth  by  them,  involves  in 
itHlf  their  worst  and  severest  condemnation.  Every  where,  and 
CBi  aD  posmble  occasions,  they,  with  bustling  obtrusiveness,  desig- 
nate tkemselves  as  Anglicans,  calling  themselves  English  Epis- 
copalians and  such  like.  Bat  how,  according  to  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  bdong  in  this  country,  distinctively  and  apart  from  the  Scottish 
Church,  to  a  Church  which  has  actually  no  existence  in  Scotland, — 
whidi  not  only  disclaims  all  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  this 
eonntry,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  recognises  the 
existence  of  the  native  Church, — ^which  twice  in  its  hour  of  need 
consecrated  a  succession  of  Bishops  as  the  proper,  peculiar,  and 
independent  Bishc^  of  the  Church  in  Scotland, — and  which,  to 
this  moment,  continues  in  full  communion  with  it  ?  Every  time 
they  appropriate  to  themsdves  this  appellation,  they  simply  brand 
diemselves  as  Schismatics, — the  assumption  of  such  a  dedgnation 
involves  in  itself  at  once  both  the  proof  and  the  condemnation  of 
their  schism.  They  have  stamped  upon  themselves  its  characters 
at  full  lengtik    Out  of  their  own  mouths  are  they  condemned. 

We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards,  at  more  length,  to  notice  this 
pretence,  but  we  have  referred  to  it  now,  because  every  humble 
and  well  instructed  Churchman  will  require  no  other  oonnderations 
than  those  which  have  just  been  stated,  to  determine  the  character 
and  position  of  the  individuals  in  question.  Assuredly  such  an  one 
wiD  not  be  moved  by  the  misrepresentations  and  reproachful  calum- 
nies cast  by  these  mistaken  persons  upon  the  Church.  He  may  be 
grieved,  and  even  roused  to  honest  indignation  by  such  unworthy 
reproaches,  but  they  will  not  surprise  him^-for  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  disobedient  and  rebellious  children,  but  that  they  should 
revile  and  mopk  the  parent  against  whom  they  have  risen  ?  They 
in  this  but -exhibit  the  unchanging  lineaments  of  Schism.  It  is  thns 
that  the  great  Athanasius  describes  the  conduct  of  one  who  in  his 
time  had  made  a  schism,  and  attached  to  himself  a  party — '<  so 
that  those  who  espoused  his  cause  are  even  yet  called  Meletians 
instead  of  Christians.    He  began,"  says  he,  '<  immediately  to  re- 
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vile  the  Btshopsy  and  made  false  accuBations  .  •  .  and  he  thus 
practised  craftily,  following  the  example  of  Absalom,  to  the  end 
that,  as  he  was  disgraced  by  his  deposition,  he  might  by  his  calum- 
nies mislead  the  minds  of  the  simple."  ^   And  the  blessed  Cjrprian, 
in  words  which  have  lost  none  of  their  force  and  appropriateness 
after  the  lapse  of  almost  1600  years^  in  like  manner  chiuracterizea 
the  Schismatics  of  his  age.    ''  Here,  too,*"  he  writes,  *<  they  are 
endeavouring  to  rend  asunder  the  members  of  Christ  into  schisma* 
^cal  parties,  and  to  divide  and  mangle  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  insomuch  that,  running  up  and  down  from  door  to  door» 
through  the  houses  of  many»  and  from  town  to  town  through  seve- 
ral cities,  they  seek  to  themselves  companions  in  their  obstinacy 
and  error/**    "  For  ail  must  needs  justify  what  they  do,  nor  will 
they,  when  convicted,  readily  submit,  although  knowing  that  what 
they  do  is  not  lawful.**'    He,  therefore,  warns  those  to  whom  he 
was  writing  against  "  the  feigned  rumours  of  Apostates.     For 
neither  can  they  who  withdraw  from  us  praise  us,  nor  ought  we  to 
expect  to  please  them,  whoj  displeasing  us  and  rebelling  against 
the  Church,  violently  persevere  in  soliciting  the  brethren  to  leave 
the  Church.''^    Writing  to  another,  he  exhorts  him  not  to  be  moved 
by  *'  popular  clamour ;  when  such  an  one,  dearest  brother,  is  seen 
to  be  impugned  by  certain  desperate  and  abandoned  men,  removed 
without  the  Church,  it  is  plain  who  impugns  him ;  not  Christ  in- 
deed, who  alike  appoints  and  protects  priests,  but  he  who,  being 
the  adversary  of  Christ  and  the  enemy  of  His  Church,  for  this 
end  by  his  hostility  persecutes  the  Rulers  of  the  Church,  that  its 
pilot  being  removed,  he  may,  with  more  fierceness  and  vidence 
storm  to  the  making  shipwreck  of  the  Church.      Nor,  dearest 
brother,  should  it  move  any  faithful  person,  who  is  mindful  of  the 
Gospel,  and  who  remembers  the  warning  of  the  Apostle,  who  fore- 
tells us,  if  in  the  last  days,  certain  proud  persons,  contumacious, 
and  enemies  to  the  priests  of  God,  either  withdraw  from  the  Church, 
or  act  against  the  Church,  when  both  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
have  before  foreshown  that  such  should  now  be.    Nor  let  any  one 
wonder  that  the  servant  set  over  it,  should  be  deserted  by  some, 
when  His  own  disciples  forsook  the  Lord  Himself,  performing  the 
greatest  miracles  and  mighty  deeds,  and,  by  the  testimony  of  His 
works,  setting  forth  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  .  •  .  Nor  should 

1  Historical  Tracte  of  SI.  Athanaaios,  p.  88.    Ozf.  Tr. 
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the  reproaches  of  the  abandoned  so  move  us,  as  to  induce  us  to  de* 
part  from  the  right  way  and  from  fixed  rules,  since  the  Apostle  in- 
stmcts  OS,  saying — *  U I  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant 
of  Chiisti'  ^  There  is  a  great  difference  whether  one  desire  to  ob* 
tain  the  lavour  of  men  or  of  God.  If  men  are  pleased,  God  is  of- 
liended ;  but  if  to  please  God  be  the  object  of  our  earnest  strife  and 
toil,  we  should  disregard  the  reproaches  and  revilings  of  men." 
Then,  after  specifying  more  particulariy  the  persons  alluded  to  by 
him  namely,  ^*Jwe  pretbyters  sometime  smee  renegade  Jrom  the 
CSbvefty  and  laUfy  excommunieated  by  the  sentence  of  our  ftUow* 
hiAope  fMo^,  haee  set  191  for  themsdveSf  without  the  Churchy  and 
against  the  C^mrA,  a  conventicle — he  proceeds  to  say  that,  al* 
though  these  persons  may  not  cease  fix>m  their  contumelies  and 
reproachfrd  language,  their  decbunation  and  revilings,  their  calum- 
nies and  menaces,  yet  **  there  is  no  priest  of  God  so  weak,  so  pros- 
trate and  abject^  so  imbecile  from  human  infirmity,  as  not  to  be  of 
God  upheld  against  the  enemies  and  opposers  of  God,  as  not  to 
have  his  lowliness  and  infirmity  animated  by  the  vigour  and  strength 
of  his  protecting  Lord."*  Indeed,  so  well  known  a  feature  of 
sdiism  was  this,  that  the  ancient  Church  had  canons  against  the  re- 
ceiving or  listening  to  the  accusations  of  schismatical  persons. 
Thus— -^  Because  many  do  malidously,  and  by  subornation,  re* 
eetve  informations  against  the  orthodox  Bishops  who  govern  the 
Oiurches,  with  a  design  to  confound  and  subvert  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  endeavouring  nothing  else  but  to  sully  the  reputation  of 
priests,  and  to  raise  disturbances  among  peaceable  people :  For 
this  reason  the  Holy  Synod  of  Bishops,  met  at  Constantinople,  hath 
decreed  that  ...  if  an  ecclesiastical  crime  be  objected  against  the 
Bishc^  then  the  person  of  him  who  brings  the  accusation  shall  be 
considered,  that  so,  in  the  first  place,  heretics  may  not  prefer  infor- 
mations concerning  ecclesiastical  matters  against  orthodox  Bishops, 
(we  call  them  heretics  who  have  formerly  been  abdicated  by  the 
Church,  and  afterwards  anathematized  by  us,  andyfiarthert  them  who 
pretend  to  confess  the  sound  faiths  but  have  made  a  schism^  and 
gathered  congregations  in  opposition  to  the  Canonieal  Bishops) ; 
and,  likewise,  that  they  who  are  either  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  rank 
of  laymen,  who,  for  certain  crimes,  stand  condemned,  ejected, 
or  excommunicated  by  the  Church,    may   not  accuse  a  Bishop 
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And  the  primitive  Church  condemned,  as  Schismatics,  all  who  se- 
parated from  their  own  Bishops,  without  compUining  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Bishops,  even  although  they  nmy  have  had  just  grounds  of 
complaint*    For  instance,  the  Canons  of  the  African  Church  de- 
clare, that  **  K  any  priest,  being  condemned  by  his  own  Bishop, 
make  a  separation,  and  erect  another  altar,  and  do  not  complain  to 
the  neighbouring  Bishops  amd  stand  to  their  award,  but  make  a 
Schism  and  a  separate  sacrifice,  let  him  be  anathema."  ^    And  the 
history  of  the  Church  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  the  practi- 
cal eitforcement  of  this  general  principle.    Thus,  St  Athanasius 
at  once  condemns  Meletius  as  Schismalacal  because  he  "  did  noi 
egppeal  to  another  Couneilf  or  attempt  to  justify  himself  to  those 
who  should  come  after,  hut  made  a  Sehismf  so  that  they  who  es- 
poused his  cause  are  even  yet  called  Meletians  instead  of  Chris- 
tians.''   Instead  of  using  the  legitimate  means  to  obtain  redress,  if 
he  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  Meletius,  like  his  modem  imi- 
tators, <*  began  immediately,"  says  St  Athanasius,  in  a  passage 
already  referred  to,  **  to  revile  the  Bishops,  and  made  false  accu- 
sations," to  the  end  that  <<  he  mighty  by  his  calumnies,  mislead  the 
minds  of  the  simple/' '    In  like  manner,  the  Schismatic  Novatus, 
so  well  known  in  association  with  Novatian  and  the  Schism  named 
after  him,  declined  to  abid^  the  hearing  of  his  cause ;  and,  after  the 
recent  fashion,  attempted,  by  a  voluntary  separation,  to  save,  what 
even  he,  we  dare  say,  would  have  called  his  **  unsullied  character" 
The  ancient  Chtirch,  however,  found  that  he  merely,  ^*  by  a  volun- 
tary departure,  aniieipaied  the  judgment  of  the  priesthood,  as  if  to 
forecome  the  sentence  were  to  have  escaped  the  punishment"* 

It  is  thus  plain,  as  much  fit>m  common  reason  as  from  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Church,  how  indefensible  the  course  is  which  has  been 

■ueh  xegnlstion  being  oonfomisble,  not  only  to  the  Ouiona  of  the  Univevnl 
Chnreh,  bat  alao  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  onr  SATioar  himself:  *  If  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Chmcfa,  let  him  be  onto  thee  as  an  Heathen  man  and  a 
Pablioan.' 

«  And  moreover,  it  \b  further  provided  by  this  atatnte,  that  if  any  dispate 
arise  between  a  Deacon  and  his  Bishop,  or  a  Prtsl^ter  and  his  Bisliop^  (the 
Congregation  in  wliieh  the  Beacon  or  IVesbyter  oflldates  in  no  way  participat- 
ing therein),  it  shall  be  lawM  for  the  said  Deacon  or  Presbyter  to  appeal  to 
the  Bpiscopal  College,  under  the  condition  already  specified,  vis.,  tiiat  the 
Appellant  give  a  solonn  promise  to  receive  the  sentence  ^  a  nujorlty  of  Bishops 
canonically  assembled  as  final  and  condnsive." — Camom  nov. 

I    African  Code,  10, 1 1.    Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vsde  Mecom,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

>  Historical  Tracts  of  St  Athanaains,  p.  88. 
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parsaed  by  the  Schismatics.  They  did  nothing  to  obtain  the 
solemn  sentence  of  the  Church  on  their  so-called  grievances ;  they 
not  only  did  nothing,  but  when  urged  by  their  own  Bishops  to 
seek  a  further  hearing,  and  when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Drummond  and 
Dunbar,  >  they  were  even  offered  a  hearing  and  reference  of  the 
points  at  issue,  in  a  way  that  they  had  no  right  to  require  or  ex- 
pect, they  actually  declined  it.  Thus,  when  the  Church  was 
anxious  to  hear  them,  they  would  not  wait  for  her  judgment,  but 
at  once  of  their  own  accord  cast  themselves  out.  Such  conduct 
has  at  all  times  been  rightly  deemed  that  of  men  conscious  of  a 
bad  cause,  and  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a  decisive 
criterion  of  Schism. 

In  the  case  of  these  Schisms,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  rest 
on  the  presumption  thus  arising,  however  decisive  in  itself,  as 
their  true  nature  will  be  but  too  sadly  apparent  from  an  examina- 
tion of  their  pretended  grounds  of  justification,  to  which  we  shall 
now  shortly  advert. 

2.  Restraints  on  Extempore  Prayer  in  Public. 

First  in  order  naturally  presents  itself  for  notice,  the  ground  of 
separation  alleged  by  Mr.  Drummond  of  Edinbui^h,  who  holds  an 
unhappy  pre-eminence  as  the  leader  in  these  Schisms.  His  posi- 
tion rests  on  a  single  point.  The  sole  ground  on  which  his  act  of 
separation  was  consummated,  was  because  his  Bishop  required  him 
to  conform  certain  services,  conducted  by  him  on  a  week-day  in  a 
public  hall  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Church's  rule.  He  had  been  admo- 
nished by  his  Bishop  for  disobedience  to  the  twenty-eighth  Canon 
of  the  Church  (which  requires  every  clergyman,  when  officiating  or 
preaching  in  any  place  publicly,  to  use  the  Liturgy),  in  respect 
thaty  at  these  week-day  services  statedly  held  by  him,  he,  on  system 
and  of  purpose,  thrust  aside  the  prescribed  order  of  Common  Prayer, 
to  make  way  for  his  own  extemporary  effusions.  And  Mr.  Drum- 
mond was  so  much  enamoured  of  his  own  private,  unauthorised, 
sdf-devised  plan,  that,  rather  than  subject  it  to  the  ways  of  the 
Church,  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  Church  altogether ; — thus  pre- 
ferring his  individual  fancies  to  the  rules  of  his  spiritual  Mother, 

1  The  Bishop  of  Edinbargh  offered  to  waive  his  own  privileges  under  the 
Guoos,  end  to  sabmit  Mr.  Onunmond's  case  to  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese.  The 
Bidiop  of  Aberdeen  offered  to  refer  Sir  William  Dunbar's  case  to  the  English 
Bishops. 
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and  setting  his  own  private  devices  above  the  well-considered  and 
wise  order  prescribed  by  authority.  ^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  a  purer  case  of  self-will  than  that 
just  referred  to.    While  Mr.  Drummond  stated  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jections to  the  order  of  Common  Prayer,  yet,  because  the  Church's 
rule  for  its  use  imposed  a  check  on  some  special  predilection  of 
his,  he  immediately  revolted  against  the  authority  to  which  he  had 
vowed  to  submit,  himself — exclaiming  against  the  rule  as  so  '*  un- 
scriptural  and  opprei^sive"  as  to  compel  him  to  a  breach  of  unity  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but,  on  the  ground  of  this  same  private  fancy,  to 
justify  him  in  opposing  the  Church  by  setting  up  a  hostile  worship. 
It  is  the  opposition  of  mere  individual  opinion  to  the  public  order 
of  the  Church.     And,  certainly,  if  any  vindication  of  the  wise  and 
wholesome  regulation  of  the  Canon  in  question  were  wanting,  it  is 
more  than  furnished  by  the  statements  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond himself.    One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Church  in  all  ages 
has  required  her  ministers  to  follow  a  settled  and  prescribed  form — 
a  common  order  of  service — is,  that  individual  fancies  may  be  re- 
strained, and  that  the  overweening  conceit  entertained  by  some  of 
their  own  gifts,  (which  has  at  all  times  been  the  fruitful  mother 
of  heresies  and  schisms,)  may  be    kept  within  due  bounds.    Mr. 
Drummond  had  devised  a  plan  of  working  of  his  own   which 
apparently,    in    his  view,    depended  for  its  efficacy  entirely  on 
his  own  extemporary  effusions,   as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Church's   service — the  use  of  the  Church's  prayers  would  have 
marred  the  whole  effect — in  obeying  her  directions  there  seem- 
ingly was  no  blessing  to  be  looked  for.     If  he  were  to  pray,  on 
such  occasions,  in  the  Church's  words  in  place  of  his  own,  he  in  g 
effect  says,  '^  my  shepherd's  staff  would  be  seriously  weakened." 
Mr.  Drummond,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  language  em- 
ployed by  him,  would  appear  to  value  these  exercises  of  the  pri- 
vate spirit  far  above  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.    When  the  lat- 
ter would  have  been  apparently  valueless,  he  thus  presumptuously 
speaks  of  the  former :     *'  God  has  been  with  us  of  a  truth  ;  it  has 

1  Mr.  Drummond's  pretext,  that  a  meeting,  which  was  open  to  all,  was  a  pri- 
vate one,  is  onworthy  of  any  serious  noUoe.  He  and  his  fViends  are  fond  of 
resting  upon  Acts  dT  Parliament.  What  would  they  have  said  to  the  Act  of 
]9|  Geo.  ii.,  c.  38,  which  declares  that  "where  there  shall  be  five  persons  or 
more  assembled  or  met  together  to  hear  Divine  Service,  over  and  besides  those  of 
the  houshold,  if  it  be  in  any  house  where  there  is  a  fkmily  inhabiting,  or  if  it 
be  in  an  house  where  is  no  family  inhabiting,  then  where  any  such  >Im  or  more 
persons  shall  be  so  assembled  and  met  together  to  hear  Divine  Service" — such 
place  of  assembly  is  to  be  taken  to  be  a  "  Meeting  House." — Sect.  6. 
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been  the  gate  of  heaven  to  souls."  "  God  himself  has  so  owned 
ami  testified  to  these  fninistrations."  *'  A  means  which  has  been  re- 
cognised and  honoured  by  GodT^  Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  constantly  refers  to  his  own  es- 
timate of  the  importance  of  his  individual  self-conceived  prayers. 
And  we  believe  that  most  people  will  be  ready  to  confess  that  he, 
who  could  thus  presumptuously  speak  of  his  own  fancied  doings, 
as  being  in  some  special  manner  '*  owned,  recognised,  and  honoured 
by  God,"  in  contrast  to,  and  even  in  derogation  of,  the  Church's 
methods,  stood  much  in  need  of  the  godly  admonitions  of  his 
Bishop.  How  happy  for  this  individual  himself,  and  for  the 
Church,  it  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able  to  divest  himself  so 
iar  of  his  high  notions  of  his  own  merits,  as  to  receive  the  gentle 
warning  conveyed  to  him  by  his  spiritual  father  in  a  bumble  and 
loving  spirit  No  one,  however,  who  knows  anything  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  believes  the  warnings  given  beforehand  by 
the  holy  Apostles^  can  be  astonished  that  such  a  temper  of  mind, 
^pBming  all  checks,  should  find  its  appropriate  development  in  fla- 
grant schisin. 

Mr.  Drummond,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  represent  the  rule 
of  the  Scottish  Church  as  something  peculiarly,  and  without  pa- 
rallel, anti-christian  in  its  stringency  ;  which  it  certidnly  must  be, 
if  it  forms  a  sufficient  ground  for  separation.  But  we  fear  that  if 
this  individual  cannot  abide  the  Scottish  Canon,  he  occupies  a 
most  unhappy  position.  For  the  Canons  of  the  primitive  Church 
forbade  the  use  of  any  other  prayers  in  public  but  such  as  were 
confirmed  and  allowed  by  authority,  *'  lest,  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  anything  contrary  to  the  fiuth  should  be  vented  or 
uttered  before  God.'''  Indeed,  meetings  like  Mr.  Drummond's 
would  not,  in  any  form  or  on  any  terms,  have  been  tolerated  by 
the  early  Christians.  He  thinks  that  his  meetings  would  not  be 
edifying  if  held  in  the  place  consecrated  for  prayer ;  but  they  al- 
lowed no  separate  assemblies,  no  congregations  but  such  as  met 
in  the  public  Chui*ch.  As  an  illustration  of  the  strictness  of  the 
role  of  the  primitive  Church  in  this  respect,  we  may  refer  to  the 
condemnation  of  Eustathius>  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  a  man  pretending 


1  OnmmiKmd'i  Reasons  for  Withdrawing,  p.  4. 

3  Thorndike's  Service  of  God  at  Religioiu  Assemblies,  chap,  vii.,  §§  33—40, 
and  Canons  of  the  second  Milevitan  Coandl,  there  quoted.  Sparrow's  Ra- 
tionale, pp.  1,  2,  904,  305. 
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to  great  strictness  and  austerity  of  life,  who  began  to  give  way  to 
private  fancies  of  his  own,  and,  among  other  things,  '<to  keep 
meetings  in  private  houses,  drawing  many  away,  bat  especially 
women  (as  the  historian  observes.)"  ^  And  whatever  irregularities 
may  be  permitted  in  the  present  relaxed  state  of  the  discipline  of 
the  English  Church,  its  laws  are  no  less  stringent.  The  Canons 
expressly  forbid,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  "  any  meetings 
for  sermons,  commonly  termed  by  some  prophecies  or  exercises^  in 
market  towns  or  other  places,"  '<  without  the  licence  and  direction 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  first  obtained,  and  had  under  his  hand 
and  seal."  ^  The  Canons  of  the  American  Church  are  equally  dis- 
tinct, and  require  that  *<  every  minister  shall,  before  aU  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  on  aU  other  occasions  of  public  worship,  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church ;  and,  in 
performing  said  service,  no  other  prayers  shall  be  used  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  said  Book."  ' 

And  what  hardship — what  restraint  was  laid  upon  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  ?  As  he  was  informed  by  his  Bishop,  and  kneiir  well  him- 
self, he  could  open  his  church  every  day  and  assemble  his  congre- 
gation there.  So  far  is  the  Church  from  putting  restraints  on  prayer, 
that  it  forms  her  great  work  and  highest  privilege,  and  she  desires 
her  children  to  be  called  in  the  congregation  every  morning  and 
evening  to  its  exercise.  But  this  would  not  suit  Mr.  Drummond*s 
ideas.  He  preferred  his  own  way  of  working  to  the  Church's — 
there  was  something  in  the  air  of  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont 
to  be  made,  apparently,  uncomfortable  to  him ;  and,  in  short,  it 
was  Mr.  DrummowTs  prayers,  not  the  Church's  prayers,  that  he 
wanted  : — the  latter,  in  his  estimation,  savoured  of  mere  religious 
formalism,  while  the  former  constitute  '*  that  spiritual  service  which 
a  spiritual  priesthood  is  bound  and  privileged  to  offer."  There  was 
once  a  time  when  the  services  of  the  Church  were  very  differently 
estimated, — when  Christians  required  no  other  meetings  for  spiritual 
exercises  than  her  daily  offices  afforded ;  and  when  men  in  our  days 
have  tested  these  to  the  full,  and  not  till  then,  let  them  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  formalism  '^  turning  off  the  supply  of  spiritual  blessings.'^ 
Let  the  most  eloquent  and  highly  gifted  preacher  of  antiquity  be 

1    Sozom.  iii.  14.     Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  i.,  chap.  vil.  vol.  i., 
pp.  122,  123. 

3    Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  budi. 

3   Canon  xlv.,  Constitution  and  Canons,  p.  377.     New  York,  1841. 
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our  witness.  Breathes  there  aught  of  the  spirit  of  formalism  in 
the  glowing  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  ?  '<  As  a  man  that  always 
itsads  apon  a  rock,  laughs  the  waves  to  scorn,  so  he  that  enjoys 
the  Daily  Praters,  and  is  moistened  with  the  Divine  words, 
having  seated  himself  as  upon  the  rock  of  a  right  judgment  of 
things,  will  be  carried  away  with  nothing  here,  being  raised  aloft 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  affairs  of  this  life.  And  that  not  only 
from  tlie  good  admonitions  he  daily  receives,  but  from  the  Prayers, 
and  from  the  paternal  benediction,  and  from  the  common  conven- 
DOD,  and  from  the  love  of  the  brethren,  and  from  abundance  of 
other  things,  reaping  much  benefit  and  spiritual  consolation,  he  goes 
borne  laden  with  a  thousand  blessings,  insomuch  that  a  bride,  in  his 
opinioD,  is  not  so  beautiful  and  amiable,  when  she  sits  in  her  bridal 
chamber,  as  a  soul  is  wonderful  and  glorious  when  it  appears  in  the 
Chureh,  breathing  forth  spiritual  graces.''  ^ 

But  while  noticing  the  unhappy  temper  of  mind  in  others  just 

referred  to,  it  may  be  well  for  us,  in  passing,  to  ask  ourselves,  how 

far  it  may  not,  in  a  great  measure,  have  its  origin  in  the  neglect  of 

the  Church's  provision  for  us,  now  so  prevalent  ?     If  men  on  all 

sides  tee  the  Church's  injunctions  but  partially  followed,  is  it  to  be 

vondered  at  that  many  should  think  her  services  but  lifeless  forms  ? 

And  need  we  be  surprised  at  her  weak  hold  over  the  affections  of 

her  sons,  if  her  guiding  and  supporting  hand  is  often  withdrawn 

from  them  altogether,  and  but  partially  extended  to  them  at  all 

times  ?    If  but  half  as  much  zeal  were  shown,  in  quietly  and  so- 

heriy  carrying  out  the  Church's  system,  as  there  is  in  opposing  it, 

the  Qiurd&'s  power  would  come  to  be  in  reality  felt  in  its  legiti- 

iBftte  infloence  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  her  children,  and  even 

o«r  enemies  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that  hers  is  a  living 

system. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  we  may  remark,  that  if  Mr.  Drum- 
mood's  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  be  good  for  anything,  it 
froes  a  long  way  farther  than  he  finds  it  convenient  at  present  to 
posh  it.  If  it  be  valid  for  his  immediate  purpose,  it  will  as  easily 
serve  him  to  demonstrate  the  unlawfulness  of  a  fixed  Liturgy  at 
til,  shook!  he  at  some  future  day,  in  like  manner,  find  this  to  be  an 
iopediment — ^  restraining  the  fulness  of  the  living  stream," — 
*'  placing  the  fetter  and  the  chain  upon  that  spiritual  service  which 


'  St.  Chryiiott.  Horn,  in  8.  Lucianum,  quoted  in  Bishop  FBtrick's  Discourse 
oonemiiog  Prayer,  pp.  209,  210. 
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a  spiritual  priesthood  is  bound  and  privileged  to  offer."  What  he 
says  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  statements  of  the  Brownists  and 
the  later  separatists,  who  refused  to  join  in  any  order  of  Common 
Prayer.  But  this  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  refef  to  it.  * 

3.   ITie   Scottish  Communion  Office. 

Mr.  Drummond,  having  completed  his  act  of  separation  on  the 
pretence  just  noticed,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  jus- 
tify his  position  by  the  publication  of  reasons  for  his  conduct. 
And  then  for  the  first  time,  with  all  the  parade  of  a  new  discovery, 
he  informed  the  world  that  he  had,  since  his  secession,  found  out 
something  quite  awful  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the  thought  of 
which,  by  itself,  entirely  reconciled  him  to  his  new  position. 
This  important  discovery  was,  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  was 
of  a  **  Popish"  character,  and  contained  '*  a  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation."  In  a  worldly  sense,  this  was  at  least  a  piece  of 
wise  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  separatist,  to  change  his  ground 
from  the  defensive  simply  by  assuming  the  aggressive,  and  thus 
draw  off  attention  from  his  own  otherwise  indefensible  conduct 
To  simple  minded  people,  however,  it  could  not  but  present  it- 
self as  a  very  awkward  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Drummond  should 
never  have  had  any  misgivings  on  this  subject  till  he  found  him- 
self placed  in  opposition  to  the  Church, — till  he  looked  at  it 
through  a  schismatical  medium, — till,  in  short,  he  had  an  obvious 
interest  in  exciting  odium  agunst  the  Church.  During  the  ten 
years  he  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Scottish  Church,  no  such  sus- 
picion as  that  now  raised  by  him — ^no  such  thought  had  ever 
crossed  his  mind, — ^but  before  he  had  for  as  many  weeks  occu- 
pied the  high  vantage  ground  of  schism,  a  flood  of  light  had  fallen 
around  him,  and  his  refined  spiritual  gaze  could  now  behold  but 
abomination  in  that  office  which  the  Church  regards  as  her  holiest 
and  most  solemn  service,  and  whose  primary  authority  he  had 
during  so  long  a  period  recognised  by  his  express  subscription. 
Mr.  Drummond  may  have  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  perfectly  honest  in  acting  as  he  did — ^we  do  not  question 
it — ^but  still  it  was,  we  must  say,  an  awkward  position  to  be  as- 

I  See  Bishop  Hall's  Apology  agunst  Brownists,  Works,  p.  697.  Lond.  1617 ; 
and  Thomdike's  Senrioe  of  God  at  Religious  Assemblies,  chap^  vii.,  §  2,  and 
passages  there  quoted  in  the  Notes. 
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snmed  by  a  gentleman  with  so  scrupulously  tender  a  conscience. 
Even,  at  best,  it  was  only  an  after  thought,  conceived  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  was  under  a  strong  moral  bias,  and  violently  acted 
on  by  prejudicing  influences. 

And  was  there  anything  really  so  very  new  or  startling  in  this 
boasted  discovery  which  Mr.  Drummond  thus  opportunely  got  up  ? 
Sooth  to  say,  it  was  after  all  nothing  more  than  the  revival  of  an 
ok),  stale,  worn-out,  thrice-refuted  imputation.    Notwithstanding 
the  solemn  flourish  of  discovery  and  novelty,  the  charge  of  "  Po« 
peiy"  against  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  was  a  mere  plagiar- 
ism, and  had  been  completely  answered  before  Mr.  Drummond  was 
bom.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  pretence  as  old  as  the  English  schism  in 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Drummond,  instead  of  bringing  forward  any- 
thing new,  was  merely  raking  up  the  worn-out  statements  and  im- 
putations, which,  for  a  century,  have  been  made  by  English  clergy- 
men schismatically  opposing  the  Church  under  circumstances  very 
like  h&s  own.     Thus,  in  the  year  1805,  when  the  union  of  those 
congregations,  that  under  ministers  of  English  ordination  had  so 
long  been  estranged  from  the  Church,  was  proceeding  actively  and 
cordially,    a  reverend    gentleman,    styling    himself    '^  Alexander 
Giant,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  English  Episcopal  Chapel,  at  Dun- 
dee," came  forward  to  mar,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  good  work  of 
peace  and  unity.     One  of  the  chief  instruments  then  made  use  of 
by  him  to  promote  strife  and  schism  was  this  same  allegation  of 
Romish  doctrine.'     And  Grant  but  caught  up  the  idea  at  second 
hand ;  for,  nearly  forty  years  before  his  time,  a  Mr.  Norman  Siev- 
wright,  *'  a  presbyter  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  by  law  established,  and  minister  of  the  authorised  Episcopal  con- 
gregation in  Brechin,''  (such  is  his  own  description  of  himself),  had 
made  similar  charges  against  the  Scottish  Eucharistical  Office,  with 
the  view  of  aggravating  the  prejudices  then  existing  against  the 
Chnrch. '   There  was  nothing  new,  therefore,  or  any  way  surpris- 
ing in  the  matter  or  the  form  of  Mr.  Drummond's  attack  on  the 

>  Dr.  Grnnt  says*  "  Her  Liturgy  pkinly  Iniiniistes  doctrines  we  do  not  be- 
Here."  And,  by  a  judicious  use  of  small  capitals,  the  Doctor  himself  as  plainly 
iorinnates  in  a  passage,  which  we  refrain  from  quoting,  on  account  of  the 
solemn  words  of  the  Eucharistical  Office  in  this  way  brought  forward  by  him, 
that  one  of  these  doctrines  is  that  of  Transubstantiation. 

t  Stevwright's  production  made  its  appearance  in  1767.  It  was  effectually, 
and  with  much  spirit  and  vigour,  answered  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner  of  Long- 
side,  in  **  A  Letter  to  Norman  Sievwright,  M.A.,  in  Vindication  of  the  Epis- 
copal Clergy  of  Scotland,  From  his  Charge  of  Innovations  in  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion.    Aberdeen  :  Printed  by  F.  Douglas.   For  the  Author/* 
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Church — Dothing  which  need  move  her  faithful  members.  He  and 
those  who  have  fraternised  with  him,  have  merely  united  in  an 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  ignorant  and  already  refuted  calumnies, 
which  are  peculiarly  identified  with  that  schism  which  it  has  been 
reserved  for  them  to  revive,  with  guilt  infinitely  more  aggravated 
than  that  of  its  originators. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  intention  of  following  such  persons  into 
the  doctrinal  discussion  raised  by  them  under  such  circumstances, 
supposing  we  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  were  qualified  for  the 
task.    The  subject  is  too  serious  and  awful  to  be  lightly  entered 
upon  controversially,  even  with  men  of  reverent  and  dutiful  dis- 
positions; — and  if  earnest  minds  shrink  from  this,  how  shocking 
would   it  seem  to  make  the  highest  and  most  solemn  mysteries 
of  the  faith  the  theme  of  wrangling  with  the  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Church,  who    have  cast  despite  on  her  holiest 
services,    who  have    cut  themselves   ofi^    from  her   communion, 
and  who  pretend  without  the  Bishop  to  celebrate  another  Eucha- 
rist.    The  Church  does  not  concern  herself  with  the  cavils  and 
revilings    of   schismatics,    and,    therefore,   her  individual  mem- 
bers may  well  disregard  them.     Happily,  however,  the  Church, 
in  her  full  provision  for  her  children's  wants,  has  actually  an- 
ticipated the  possible   occurrence  of    such  objections  as  those 
recently  propounded,   so  that,  in  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
there  is   no   need  of  any  doctrinal  discussion.      The  principle 
on  which  the  compilers  and  revisers  of  the  Scottish  Ofiice  uni- 
formly acted,   was  that  of  bringing  it  to  an  exact  accordance 
with  Holy  Scripture  and  the  usages  of  the  Primitive  Church.     The 
consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  this  Ofiice  in  one  important 
point  actually  excludes  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
more  strongly  than  the  English  Liturgy.    Nothing  but  the  sheer- 
est ignorance,  therefore,  or  the  most  wilful  dishonesty,  could  ever 
have  got  up  the  objection  against  our  Ofiice  for  the  Eucharist,  that 
it  actually  contains  a  dogma,  which  it  thus,  in  fact,  excludes. 
The  fomenters  of  the  cry  of  "  Popery'*  must,  in  this  instance, 
certainly  have  trusted  much  to  the  blindness  with  which  many 
well-meaning  persons  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
their  dread  of  Roman  corruptions;   for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
have  pitched  upon  a  point  where  the  line  is  more  broadly  and  dis- 
tinctly drawn  between  ourselves  and  Rome.     We,  indeed,  have 
no  wish  to  make  out  a  case  of  disagreement  with  Rome  one  de- 
gree further  than  it  exists.     Rome  is  not  our  standard  of  agree- 
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neot  or  disagreement  any  more  than  England ;  Rome,  England, 
and  ScoUand  must  alike  be  judged  by  the  rule  of  Scripture  and 
primitive  practice.^  But,  in  the  matter  in  question,  our  Church 
has  solemnly  judged  that  Rome  has  not  kept  **  what  is  andenter 
aad  better,*  that  by  her  dogma  of  Transubstantiation  she  has 
dared  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  has  corrupted  the 
practice  and  the  fhith  of  primitive  times.  That  faith  and  practice, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Eucharist,  it  was  our  Church's  object  to  re- 
store, and,  in  doing  so,  her  Liturgy  is  a  standing  protest  against 
the  later  innovations  of  Rome.  A  Confessor  of  our  Church,  who 
was  contemporary  and  familiar  with  the  most  recent  revisers  of  the 
Scottish  Office,  as  we  now  have  it,  has  well  expressed  its  true 
import  and  bearing.  The  Reverend  John  Skinner  of  Longside, 
writing  not  long  alter  the  last  revision,  says : — <*  They  have  put  the 
whole  of  that  solemn  Office  into  such  a  form,  as  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  conversant  in  antiquity,  to 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  design  of  that  Divine  institu- 
tion itself,  and  at  the  same  time  best  adapted  both  io  fence  against 
the  no9ei  dodHne  of  TransubstantiaUon^  and  to  silence  any  idk  da- 
numrs  wkidk  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  raised^  or  might  raise^ 
about  our  ineUmng  to  PoperyP^  To  the  same  effect  has  been  the 
testimony  of  the  most  revered  names  in  the  Church,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  most  devotedly  attached  to  the  Scottish  Office.  It  • 
is  thus,  for  instance,  that  Bishop  Jolly  speaks  in  presence  of  the 
Churdi,  assembled  in  convocation  at  Laurencekirk,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1804 — ^  Our  beiiefis  diametricalfy  opposite  to  the  corrupt 
mer^ee  of  the  Mass^  which,  with  all  other  errors  and  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  none  more  heartily  renounce  and  detest 
than  we  in  Scotland  do,  with  safety  always  to  those  truly  Catholic 
primitive  doctrines  and  practices,  whereof  these  errors  and  novel- 
ties are  the  corruptions.^*  And,  again,  the  same  holy  Bishop, 
who  constantly  refers  to  the  Romish  definition  as  ^'  an  astonishing 
error,"  speaking  more  expressly  of  our  National  Liturgy,  which,  as 
a  witness  for  Catholic  truth,  he  prized  so  highly,  says — <'  Agree- 

1  The  rule  61  the  EngHih  Ghiirch  on  this  head  Ib  dearly  expronood  in  the 
Hemiliei :  "  But  before  all  things,  this  we  must  be  sore  of  especially,  that  this 
&q»per  be  on  anch  wise  done  and  ministered,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did,  and 
#i— tiifyW^  to  be  done;  as  His  holy  Apostles  used  it ;  and  the  good  Fathers  In 
the  primitive  Church  frequented  it."  Homily  of  the  worthy  reoeiring  and 
itvcrent  esteeming  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Bod^  and  Blood  of  Christ,  port  I. 

>    Skinner*B  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  il.,  p.  688. 

s   Shiimer's  Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.    Appendix,  p.  548. 
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ably  to  this  (the  order  of  all  the  ancient  Liturgie8)i  in  the  Office 
for  Scotland)  as  now  used,  the  Invocation  is  removed  firom  the  be- 
ginning to  its  place  in  the  end  of  the  consecration  prayer,  where  it 
stands  its  an  insuperable  bar  against  the  misconstruction  of  our  Sa- 
mow's  words  by  the  Church  of  Rome — a  guard  against  Transub- 
stantiation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opinion  of  a  bare  empty  figure 
on  the  other."  **  Thus  placed,  the  prayer  tended  to  preclude  the 
most  distant  idea  of  Transubstamiationl'  ^  This  is  the  way  in 
which  those  who  have  the  best  titlci  from  knowledge  and  authority^ 
apeak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  as  expressed  in  our 
Church's  office  for  its  ministration.  This  is  their  solemn  testimony, 
uttered  in  the  f3u;e  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  And  it  is  need- 
less to  direct  more  particular  attention  to  the  ignorance  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  men,  who,  in  the  face  of  such  witness,  and  after 
having  themselves  subscribed  their  assent  to  the  Office  in  question^ 
as  the  primary  and  peculiar  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  now  turn 
round  and  would  have  us  to  regard  it  as  of  a  Popish  character. 

We  have  already  we  fear,  perhaps,  too  closely  touched  on  the 
question  of  doctrine ;  but  before  passing  on,  we  may,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  observe,  that  the  Scottish  Office  is  agreeable  to  almost  all 
the  ancient  Liturgies,  having  been  framed  upon  their  model,  and 
designed  to  embody  the  primitive  doctrine  and  practice ;— and  it 
Aiffers  from  the  more  modem  Offices  just  in  so  far  as  these  have  de- 
viated from  the  pure  usages  of  the  early  Church.  Thus,  in  retain- 
ing the  oblation  of  the  elements,  it  differs  from  the  Anglican,  which 
alone,  of  all  extant  Liturgies,  has  it  not  in  any  direct  form. '  Thus 
also  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Liturgies  agree  in  differing  from  the 
ancient  Offices,  as  the  former  alone  want  an  express  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  Those  who  condemn  the  Scottish  Office 
must,  in  short,  along  with  it  condemn  the  whole  primitive  Church. 
And,  we  put  it  to  reasonable  people,  whether  it  be  possible  to  do 

1   Biihop  Jolly  on  the  Eucharitt,  p.  S7I. 

3  "  No  exprenion  can  be  more  just  than  this,  that  in  our  praient  Office  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation  i<  both  displaced  and  mangled  ;  and  the  great  troth  is  hidden, 
as  though  we  feared  to  speak  it."  MaskeU's  Ancient  Litoigy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Preface,  p.  Izz.  "  Not  only  in  the  Roman  Canon,  the  fonn  used 
here  before  the  Reformation,  but  also  in  the  first  reformed  Liturgy  of  King 
Edward  VI.  there  was  such  an  Oblation  immediately  following  the  words  of 
Institution,  as  in  all  the  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church."  Brett's 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgies  used  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Ce- 
lebration of  the  Holy  Eucharist :  Dissertation,  p.  318.     (Ed.  1838.) 

>    Brett's  Collection  of  Liturgies :  Dissertation,  p.  247. 
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the  work  of  Rome  more  eflfectually,  than  by  falsely  representing 
lier  novel  and  comparatively  recent  opinion  as  to  the  holy  Eucha- 
rist, as  existing  in  the  Litorgies  of  the  primitive  Church. 

So  far  as  agreement  with  Rome  is  concerned,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Eni^ish  Office  agrees  in  more  particulars  with  the  Canon  of  the 
than  the  Scottish  or  any  other  existing  liturgy.  We  say  not 
to  excite  prejudice  against  the  English  Office ;  we  believe  that 
it  eootmns  the  necessary  essentials  to  a  valid  consecration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist ;  >  but  we  are  bound,  in  self-defence,  to  show  how 
ignorant  are  the  cavils  with  which  restless  and  self-willed  men,  pre- 
tending to  fall  back  on  English  authority,  have  sought  to  assail  our 
Church.  The  English  Office  ''  makes  the  consecration  eontisi  in 
those  mystic  words  of  Christ,  upon  the  recital  of  which,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman,  doctors,  the  transubstantiationis  effected. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  wording  of  the  English  Service  which 
absolutely  precludes  a  belief  of  the  Roman  tenet ;  a  man  holding  that 
doctrine  might  conform  to  the  ritual  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  reconcile  his  belief  with  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  Office,  because  it  requires  him,  tifller  the  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  elements,  according  to  the  Roman  teaching,  to  pray 
for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  may  *  become^*  &Cn 
which  no  believer  in  transubstantiation  could  think  of  without  hor- 
ror, 9o  thai  the  very  form  of  expression  whieh  has  been  thought 
essenHaify  Romish  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  Romanism,'* ' 

It  is  to  be  further  noticed,  that  the  Scottish  Office  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Encharistical  service  in  the  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  authorised  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  that  there  is  no  objection  which  can  be  urged 
against  the  one  which  may  not  at  least  be  as  validly  made  against 
the  other.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  history  of  that 
Book.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  the  other  eminent  divines  engaged 
in  framing  it,  have  been  hitherto  supposed  the  most  unlikely  per- 
sons to  favour  Romish  doctrine.  John  Foxe,  adopting  the  language 
of  the  Statute  authorising  it,  says  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  English 

1  "  That  tbete  ara  diqointed,  misplaced,  obicured,  Ib  matter  for  Berions  exer- 
tioiifl  to  be  employad  upon,  that  tbey  may  be  restored  to  a  dae  order,  and  a 
more  evident  eadatence  .  .  .  Whilst  we  regret  what  we  have  lost,  let  ns  ac- 
knowledge in  deep  hmnility  the  correcting  hand  which  has  spared  as  what  none 
will  dare  to  say,  we  have  deserved."  Mi^ell's  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.     Preftoe,  p.  bczii. 

>  The  Authority  and  Use  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  Vindicated.  By 
the  Rer.  P.  Cheyne.    P.  16. 
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reformers  <<  after  most  godiy  and  learned  ooDferences,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  one  uniform  agreemenf^  And  the 
very  Act  of  Parliament  which  ratified  the  second  Book,  dedares 
that  the  former  one  is  '<  a  very  godly  order  of  Common  Prayer 
and  administration  of  Sacraments,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  primitive  Church,  and  very  comfortable  to  all  good  people 
desiring  to  live  in  Christian  conversation." 

When  we  said  that  the  allegations  of  Popish  doctrine  against 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office  were  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
English  Schism  in  Scotland,  we  might  have  gone  a  great  deal 
farther.  That  Office  was  a  revision  of  the  Eucharistical  Service 
in  the  Scottish  Liturgy  of  1637,  which  again  was  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  First  Book  of  King  Edward,  just  referred  to,  and  of 
the  primitive  Liturgies ;  and  the  allegations  in  question  are  the 
mere  echoes  of  the  cavils  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  who  re- 
jected alike  the  order  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Church  herself 
in  the  persons  of  her  Bishops.'  The  Scottish  Office,  however,  is 
not  alone  in  having  been  subjected  to  such  imputations.  The  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book  has  in  like  manner  been  objected  to  on  the  same 
ground.  The  Brownists  refbsed  to  join  in  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  because,  among  other  things,  the  Members  of 
that  Church,  as  they  said,  were  ^  tied  in  their  prayers,"  and  be- 
cause the  Communion  Office  involved  **ihe  error  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  some  other  the  like  idolatrous  conceit."*  Like  Mr. 
Drummond  and  his  friends,  they  dared  not  exactly  to  affirm  that 
**ike  doctrine  of  transubstantiation"  was  there— but  they  were 
quite  sure  there  was  ''  some  other  the  like  idolatrous  conceit ;"  or, 
to  use  the  unique  language  of  the  modem  Schismatics,  **a  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation."  Of  course,  we  do  not  refer  to  these  things, 
as  being  in  themselves  any  proof  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
position  of  the  modem  separatists.  But  surely  if  any  one  is  in- 
clined to  be  moved  by  the  objections  made  against  our  Scottish 
Communion  Office,  has  he  not  much  greater  reason  to  be  startled 
by  the  same  objections  made,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  against 

I   Foxe's  Aett  tad  Moniiiiieiiti,  p.  041.    (S^ymoar'a  ed.) 

*  See  the  aniandvenlans  of  the  Scottish  Goventnten,  veiy  Itelly  wt  forth  in 
OoTdon*8  History  of  Scots  Affairs,  vol.  t,pp.  71.  73—78.  (Spalding  Clab  ed.) 
There  is  a  wonderfU  ooineidenoe,  both  in  fauigusge  and  in  sentiment,  between 
the  old  objectors  and  their  modem  copyists. 

s  Bishop  Hall's  Common  Apologia  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England  against  the 
unjust  challenges  of  the  orer-just  sect  commonly  called  Browniats.  Lond.  1017. 
Works,  pp.  024  ^^' 
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die  English  Office,  which  in  certain  respects  much  more  closely 
resembles  the  canon  of  the  Mass  ? 

We  apprehend  that,  in  the  preceding  observations,  ve  shall  be 
thought  by  Churchmen  to  have  dwelt  too  long  on  an  unworthy 
cavil,  so  obviously  got  up  with  the  design  of  exciting  causeless 
prejodice;  and,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  appearance  of  assuming 
an  apologetic  tone.  Nothing  is  fiurther  from  our  meaning  than  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  tone,  either  of  thought  or  of  expression.. 
We  siioald  be  but  unworthy  sons  of  the  Church,  and  lamentably 
ignorant  of  our  own  individual  privileges  and  responsibilities  as 
Scottish  Qiurchmen,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  dream  of  apolo- 
gisii^  for  that  which  is  our  noblest  inheritance,  and  which  ought 
to  be  prized  by  us  as  our  peculiar  privilege.  It  were  besides 
a  fidse  and  short-sighted  policy  in  any  way  to  assume  such  an  atti- 
tude- All  history  and  experience  teach  that  cavils  and  objections 
like  those  alluded  to,  have  never  been  silenced  or  satisfied  by  the 
doubtful  tone  of  compromise,  even  in  matters,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in^ffermt ; — on  the  contrary,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  conces- 
skms  made,  the  more  has  been  demanded.  The  bold  and  stnught- 
forward  course,  besides  being  the  more  honest  and  manly  one, 
has  ever  in  the  long  run  proved  the  safer*  But  in  a  matter  where 
truth  is  at  stake,  how  can  there  be  any  alternative  ?  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  there  has  been  among  us  too  great 
a  wish  to  obviate  objections  by  representing  our  National  Liturgy 
as  something  so  little  in  use  that  it  is  now  hardly  to  be  thought 
o£— and  by  proclaiming  that  the  English  Communion  Office  has 
almost  universally  obtained  possession.  Even  were  the  fact  cor- 
red  to  the  extent  apparently  implied  in  such  modes  of  ex- 
prearion,  it  is  no  answer  to  objections;  while  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  consideration  in  the  way  intended,  must,  we  fear,  be 
held  to  imply  on  our  part  a  very  unworthy  estimate  of  our 
privil^es  and  responsibilities.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  the  English  Office  has  grown,  still  it  is 
impossible  to  reverse  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  Office  is  the 
proper  and  peculiar  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  other  was,  and  is,  merely  permissive.  It  is  equally  wide  of 
the  purpose  to  say  that  certain  individuals  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  participate  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  That  does  not 
affect  the  general  question  at  alL  For  not  only  clergymen,  but 
laymen,  are  bound  by  the  Scottish  Office,  whether  individually 
they  use  it  or  not.     If  it  is  heretical,  or  insufficient  for  the  con- 
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secration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  every  member  of  the  Church 
must  leave  her  communion ;  but^  if  it  is  neither  heretical  nor  in- 
sufficient, then  to  do  so,  from  dissatisfaction  with  it,  is  apostacy. 

We  have  of  late  been  too  much  accustomed  to  overlook  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  offices — ^that  the  one  is  the  au- 
thorised and  proper  National  Office  of  the  Church,  while  the 
other  has  been  merely  tolerated.  The  Canons  declare  that  the 
Church  of  this  country,  availing  herself  of  the  rights  inherent 
not  only  in  the  Church  in  general,  but  in  evcfy  particular  or 
national  Church,  to  regulate  its  own  ceremonies  and  rites,  ^*  hath 
long  adopted  and  very  generally  used  a  form  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scot4^  Com* 
mwmcn  Office^  which  form  hath  been  justly  considered,  and  is 
hereby  considered,  as  the  authorised  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  administration  of  that  sacrament."'  The  Church, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  asserts  her  right  as  an  independent 
national  Church,  to  decree  her  own  ceremonies  and  rites  in  the 
same  manner,  for  instance,  as  the  English  Church  has  done ;'  and, 
secondly,  in  virtue  of  this  her  undoubted  prerogative,  she  sanctions 
and  appoints  that  Office  which  prescriptive  usage  had  already 
authorised.  Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  traditional  authority  of  our  National  Office  de- 
rived from  its  history,— and  were  this  point  a  little  more  attended 
to,  it  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  and  misrepresen- 
tation both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  Upon  this  argument, 
however,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter.  It  has  already  been  treated 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  addition  to  the 
full  and  unanswerable  statement  which  the  work  alluded  to  con- 
tains.' 

1  Canon  zxi. 

3  "  The  Cburch  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  or  CeremonieB.'^ — ArHeU  xx. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  and 
utterly  like  ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  ag^nst  God's  word.  Whosoever  through  his  private 
judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be 
ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that 
others  may  fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that  oJQTendeth  against  the  common  order 
of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and  woundeth  the 
consciences  of  the  weak  brethren.  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath 
authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church 
ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying." — 
ArHeU  xxziv. 

3  The  Authority  and  Use  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  Vindicated.  By 
the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  Incumbent  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Aberdeen.     1843. 
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The  Scottish  Communion  Office^  then»  is,  by  the  public  law  of 
the  Chorch,  its  authorised  Service.  Let  us  now  observe  the  posi- 
ti<Ni  of  the  English  Office»  which  the  same  Canon  as  clearly  and 
unequivocally  points  out.  It  goes  on : — ^*  And  as,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote an  union  among  all  those  who  profess  to  be  of  the  Episcopal 
persuasloii  in  Scotland^  permission  was  formerly  granted  by  the 
Bishops  io  retain  the  use  of  the  English  Office  in  all  congregations 
wkere  ike  said  Office  had  been  formerfy  in  use^  the  same  permission 
is  DOW  ratified  and  confirmed.  And  it  is  also  enacted,  that  in  the 
use  of  either  the  Scotch  or  English  Office  no  amalgamation,  altera* 
tioD»  or  interpolation  whatever  shall  take  place,  nor  shall  any  sub- 
rtitotion  of  the  one  for  the  other  be  admitted,  unless  it  be  approved 
by  the  Bishop."  And  the  Canon  proceeds,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
this  limited  permission : — ^*  From  respect,  however,  for  the  autho- 
rity which  originally  sanctioned  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  and  for  other 
sufficient  reasons,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  Scotch  Communion 
Office  continue  to  be  held  of  primary  authority  in  this  Church,  and 
that  it  shall  be  used  not  only  in  all  consecrations  of  Bishops,  but 
also  at  the  opening  of  all  General  Synods."  The  law  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  on  this  subject,  is  most  express.  The  English  Office  is 
allowed  in  certain  specified  cases,  and  no  Bishop,  nor  all  the  Bishops 
together,  can  permit  its  use  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Canons 
allow,  that  is,  its  continued  use  in  those  congregations  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  it  previously  to  their  joining  the  Church  ;  or  in 
those  in  which  it  has  been  substituted  for  the  National  Office,  under 
the  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  as  provided  by  the  Canon.  In  all 
other  cases  the  Scottish  Office  must  be  used,  and  whenever  a  newly 
constituted  congregation  is  admitted  into  the  Church,  it  is  the  evi- 
dent meaning  of  the  Canons  that  the  authorised  Office  comes  at  once 
into  use.  There  is,  in  this  instance,  no  room  for  the  individual  predi- 
lections of  either  clergyman  or  congregation,  and,  therefore,  any  ap- 
plication to  the  Ordinary  to  sanction  what,  if  neglected,  he  ought  to 
enforce,  is  at  once  irregular  and  superfluous.  In  truth,  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  a  great  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  in  favour 
of  the  congregations  under  English  clergymen  officiating  in  Scotland, 
apart  from  her  communion,  to  yield  to  them,  on  their  reconciliation, 
the  continued  use  of  the  English  Office.  Certainly  the  Church  had  no 
intention,  in  so  doing,  to  derogate  from  the  authority  and  claims  of 
her  own  ritual;  and  the  clergymen  of  English  orders  who  then 
joined  the  Church,  came  under  an  obligation,  as  clearly  implied,  to  do 
nothing  to  its  prejudice.     This  obligation  continues  binding  in  duty 
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on  all  clergymen  of  English  ordination,  or  ministering  in  congre- 
gations allowed  the  use  of  the  English  rite.  Let  all  such  seriously 
consider  the  history  of  the  admission  of  the  so-called  English  congre- 
gations into  the  Church,  and  then  put  it  to  their  consciences,  whether 
they  can  lawfully  use  the  powers  with  which  their  true  Mother,  in 
her  loving  confidence,  entrusted  them, — ^in  opposing  her  wishes : 
-—whether  they,  at  least,  whatever  others  may  do,  are  not  called 
upon  to  decline  any  active  measures  for  depriving  her  of  her  holiest 
service,  and  taking  away  from  their  brethren  their  dear-earned 
birthright  and  most  cherished  blessing. 

But  on  every  hand,  the  question  is  asked,  why,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  maintun  two  Offices,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  English 
Office  is  sufficient,  while  that  of  Scotland  has  been  made  the  pre- 
text for  contention  and  division  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  peace  and 
quiet,  and  put  to  silence  all  clamour,  if  in  this  respect  we  at  once 
followed  the  English  use  ?  If  we  were  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
settle  the  question,  this  argument  might  be  urged  plausibly  enough, 
although  even  then,  as  we  think,  without  any  real  force ;  but  the 
question  now  is,  shall  we  maintain  the  testimony  of  our  fathers, 
or  shall  we  recede  from  their  position  ?  As  it  now  rests,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  doctrine  not  of  eatpedienq^^-'Snd  we  cannot  yield 
without  giving  up  at  the  same  time  those  primitive,  catholic,  and 
scriptural  truths  for  which  they  contended,  and  which  they  have 
handed  on  to  our  keeping.  We  cannot  place  this  in  a  better  light 
than  hai  been  done  by  the  Clergy  of  Aberdeen  in  an  Address  pre- 
sented by  them  to  their  Bishop,  the  Primus  of  the  Church,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1844.  They  say  that  although  more  than  one  of  them  had 
availed  themselves  "  from  various  circumstances  of  the  permission 
granted  by  Canon  XXI.,  and  administer  according  to  the  usage  of- 
England,  yet  they  cordially  unite  with  their  brethren  who  use  the 
National  Office,  in  expressing  their  decided  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  that  Office,  inasmuch  as  therein  the  great  Eucharistic 
doctrines  of  the  real  presence  and  a  commemorative  sacrifice  are 
more  fully  developed,  and  by  which  its  identity'  with  the  Divine  model 
appointed  by  our  Lord  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  clearly  evinced.  These 
characteristics  of  the  Scottish  Office  have  commanded  for  it  the 
approbation  of  all  ritualists  of  orthodox  and  patristic  principles  $ 
and  therefore  we  prize  it,  not  only  ai  a  mark  of  the  integral  as 
well  as  independent  character  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  but  also  as  a  rich  inheritance  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
fathers  in  the  faith,  and  therefore  to  be  by  us  feuthfully  transmitted 
to  our  children  and  those  who  come  after  us. 
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**  We  desire  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  idea  of  those  who 
woald  seem  to  erect  the  principle  of  Liturgical  conformity  as  the 
one  great  note  of  onion  and  communion,  and  would  remind  them 
that  ike  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  is  not  a  mere  appendage  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  but,  though  unestablished,  still  a 
Naimmal  Church ;  that  '  every  particular  or  National  Church  hath 
authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the 
Church,  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  are  done 
to  edifying ;'  and  that  in  primitive  times,  almost  every  Diocese 
had  its  own  particular  Liturgy  prescribed  by  its  Bishop,  and  yet, 
that  a  more  efficient  intercommunion  was  maintained  between  the 
several  portions  of  the  primitive  Church  than  has  been  secured  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  later  Church. 

'*  Although  we  are  unwilling  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
the  abrogation,  or  even  the  remodelling  of  Canon  XXI.>  yet,  in 
such  an  event,  we  should  feel  it  our  sacred  duty  to  protest  against 
the  sin,  which,  in  abandoning  the  Scottish  Office,  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  such  an  amount  of  Catholic  truth  would  involve  ;  for  that 
it  would  involve  such  a  relinquishment,  the  undersigned  cannot 
escape  from  the  conviction,  seeing  that  the  present  clamour  against 
the  Scottish  Office  originated  with  individuals  who  demanded  its 
abolition,  not  chiefly  because  it  is  expedient  to  assimilate  ourselves 
to  the  sister  Church  of  England,  not  chiefly  because  uniformity  is 
desirable—^  principally  and  avowedly  because,  in  their  eyes,  it  is 
deeply  tainted  with  Popish  idolatry  and  superstition. 

**  In  order  to  guard  ourselves  against  any  chance  of  misconcep- 
tion, we  deem  it  right  to  declare  our  conviction,  that  the  Commu- 
nion Offices  of  Scotland  and  England  teach  the  same  holy  and 
scriptural  truths ;  both  equally  remote  from  the  Romish  dogma  of 
a  corporeal  presence,  and  the  ultra-Protestant  error  of  a  mere  com- 
memoration  in  the  holy  Eucharist.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  are  contained  in  the  one  office, 
by  plain  implication,  obvious  inference,  and  statements  more  or  less 
explicit,  while  in  the  other  we  see  them  clearly  and  broadly  enun- 
dated,  and  without  the  possibility  of  heretical  perversion.  No  dis- 
ciple of  Zwinglius  or  Hoadley  could  subscribe  to  the  Scottish  Com- 
munion Office.  It  is  only  when  these  distinctive  doctrines  are  de- 
nied, an  opposite  and  uncatholic  sense  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
the  English  Office,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Scottish  Office  de- 
manded as  a  consequence,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist  the  re- 
peal of  the  Canon  which  recognises  that  Office,  and  for  the  reasons 

£ 
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above  stated,  solemnly  to  declare  that,  in  our  eyes,  its  relinquish- 
ment would  be  tantamount  to  an  apostacy." ' 

Why  need  we  be  so  much  moved  by  clamorous  misrepre- 
sentation at  this  late  period,  as  if  any  new  thing  had  befallen 
us  ?  Let  us  remember  that  our  Fathers  were  no  less  violently 
assailed  and  calumniated  under  circumstances  infinitely  more  trying 
than  ours.  At  a  time,  when  to  come  forward  publicly  in  defence 
of  the  Church  was  an  act  attended  with  personal  danger,^  and 
when  her  faithful  members  could  only  meet  by  stealth,  and  at 
the  risk  of  suffering  and  loss,  they  triumphantly  repelled  such  at- 
tacks on  her  Apostolic  doctrines  and  primitive  formularies: — in 
spite  of  persecution  and  laboured  calumny,  the  Church  firmly 
maintained  her  unwavering  witness  to  Catholic  Truth.  Our  fathers 
have,  indeed,  settled  for  us  the  present  controversy — we  have 
merely  to  abide  in  our  place — quietly  to  rest  on  their  acts.  Was 
it  only  for  the  external  form  of  the  Church  that  they  surrendered 
their  all  in  this  life,  and  endured  bitter  poverty,  the  scoffs  of  the 
world,  bonds  and  imprisonment  ?  Nay,  it  was  also  that  they  might 
hand  on  the  sacred  deposit  of  Catholic  Truth  that  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  Divinely  appointed 
keeper.  If  they,  as  confessors,  endured  all  this  for  the  truth's 
sake,  shall  we,  who  now  through  their  sufferings  and  toils — 

*'  .  .  are  come  to  our  home 
More  than  oonqueron  made/' 

begin  to  be  ashamed  of  their  testimony,  and  to  think  scorn  of  those 
inestimable  privileges  which  they  purchased  for  us  so  dearly? 
If  they,  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith,  indignantly  repelled  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  of  ignorant  or  designing  men,  maligning  them 
as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  shall  we  who  have  never  made  one  sac- 
rifice for  it,  abiding  in  our  quiet  homes,  passively  yielding  to  the 
clamours  and  misrepresentations  which  they  have  already  refuted, 
indolently  fold  our  hands  and  bid  surrender  all  that  they  had 
guned  for  us  on  account  of  a  delusive  phantom  of  peace  ?  Alas 
for  the  peace  to  be  so  purchased !    He  who  consents  to  such  a 

1  ThU  address  was  aabscribed  by  the  Deao,  and  almost  every  clergyman  in 
the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

3  The  Rev.  John  Skinner's  Letter  to  Sievwright  above  referred  to,  was,  for 
this  reason,  published  anonymously.  Mr.  Bkinner  had  only  a  few  years  before 
its  date  been  imprisoned  during  the  space  of  six  months  in  the  common  gaol  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  offtnee-^of  administering,  as  a  priest  of  the  Church,  her  holy 
offices  to  more  than  four  persons  at  one  time  assembled.  See  Skinner's  Life 
prefixed  to  his  Posthumous  Works,  pp.  zi,  xii,  .Txiii. 
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tniee  ^' gives  up  the  doetrine  [[of  the  Communion  Office^]  to  those 
vho  have  displayed  the  bitterest  hostility  against  it — agrees  to  sup- 
press the  truth — extiogoishes  for  ever  the  witness  of  the  Church 
and  ciHidemns  those  venerable  and  holy  bishops  who  acted  and 
tnffisred  to  regain  the  privilege  which  he  so  lightly  throws  away* 
We  may  close  our  eyes  as  we  plesse  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
we  etnnot  make  them  other  than  they  are*  We  must  maintain  the 
Communion  Office  we  have  inherited,  or,  by  a  solemn  act  before 
God,  and  in  the  lace  of  Christendom,  renounce  for  ourselves  and 
the  Church  the  doctrines  it  contains.  This  is  the  alternative,  the 
only  alt^iuitive,  that  circumstances  have  permitted  to  our  choice. 
It  is  not  a  question  between  the  Scottish  Office  and  the  English.  It 
is  a  question  between  doctrines  which  have  been  ever  held  in  the 
Gstholie  Church,  and  errors,  or,  at  the  very  least,  defective  teach- 
ii^,  promulgated  by  modem  sectaries.  The  objections  which  have 
beoi  poured  out  on  all  sides  have  made  this  the  true  state  of  the 
question  beyond  the  reach  of  denial ;  and  we  must  make  our  elec- 
tion. It  avails  nothing  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  strict  uni- 
formity— of  the  acquisitions  the  Church  might  gain  from  other 
bodies — of  the  painfulness  of  dissension — ^the  danger  of  secession — 
the  inestimable  value  of  union  and  peace.  For  none  of  all  these 
may  we  surrender  the  trust  committed  to  us.  Let  us  but  be  faith- 
ful and  unshrinking  in  our  witness,  and  God  will  work  for  us  as  He 
has  done  in  time  past."' 


4.   The  pretence  of  English  Orders. 

One  of  the  leading  pretexts  put  forward  by  the  clergymen  who 
have  cast  themselves  out  of  the  Church,  is  that  founded  on  the  cir- 
comstance  of  their  having  been  ordained  in  England ; — ^they  pre- 
tend, as  they  call  it,  to  fall  back  on  their  English  Orders.  Al- 
though not  in  communion  with  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  we  con- 
tinue, they  say,  to  officiate  in  that  country  apart  from  them,  in 
virtue  of  our  ordination  by  English  Bishops.  Of  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  such  a  pretence  we  need  not  to  inform  any  one  who  is, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.      It  is  self-evident  that  such  a 


1     The  Aathoritj  ind  Um  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Offioe  Vindicated,  hj 
the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  pp.  47,  48. 
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principle  is  utterly  subversive  of  her  very  existeuee,  aud  embo- 
dies the  undisguised  elements  of  schism  and  division.  The  tes- 
timony of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church,  on  this  subjeet,  have 
been  so  recently  set  forth,  that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  place  to  de^ 
more  than  refer  to  it^  It  will  be  sufficient  that  we  recapitulate  the 
sum  of  that  witness  in  the  words  of  a  holy  martyr  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  ''  Although  a  contumacious  and  proud  multitude,"  says  St. 
Cyprian,  *'  of  such  as  will  not  obeyt  may  withdraw,  yet  the  Church 
does  not  depart  from  Christ,  and  they  are  the  Church  vfho  are  a 
people  untied  to  the  Bishop,  and  a  flock  adhering  to  their  own 
shepherd.  Whence  you  ought  to  know  that  the  Bishop  is  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  in  the  Bishop :  and  if  any  be  not  willi 
the  Bishop,  he  is  not  in  the  Church ;  and  that  they  in  vain  flatter 
themselves,  who,  not  having  peace  with  the  priests  of  God«  creep 
in,  and  think  that  they  secretly  held  communion  with  certain  persons^ 
Qn  such  way,  for  instance,  as  the  Anglican  Schismatics  in  Scotland 
pretend  that  they  do  with  the  English  Bishops  and  Church]  where- 
as, the  Church,  whieh  is  Catholic,  and  one,  is  not  separated  nor  di- 
vided, but  is  in  truth  connected  and  joined  together  by  the  cement 
of  Bishops  mutually  cleaving  to  each  other."*  '*  Whence,"  saya 
an  English  Archbishop,  **  arises  the  necessity  which  every  Chris- 
tian lies  under  oi  maintaining  communion  with  the  particular  Cliurcb 
wherein  he  lives,  in  order  to  his  communion  with  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic, and  Christ  the  Head  of  it.">  Or  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor — '<  He  that  goes  away  from  the  Bishop,  and  wil- 
fully separates,  departs  from  God's  Church ;  and  whether  he  can 
then  be  with  God  is  a  very  material  consideration,  and  fit  to  be 
thought  on  by  all  that  think  heaven  a  more  eligible  good  than  the 
interests  of  a  faction^  and  the  importune  desire  oi  rule,  can  coun- 
tervail."* 

Such  are  the  undoubted  principles  which  have  been  miuntained 
in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles'  times.  As  the  Bishop  represents 
the  Church,  and  is  the  visible  symbol  of  unity,  so,  in  like  manner, 
each  Presbyter  is  the  representative  of  his  Bishop  ;  he  has  no 
mission  unless  through  him ;  and,  while  acting  in  the  Church,  all 

1     The  Church  in  Scotland :  Unity  and  Schism. 

«    St.  Cyprian'i  Kpist.  Ixvi.  7. 

3  Arahbishop  Potter  on  Church  Government.     See  Unity  and  Schism,  pp. 
33,34. 

«   Preface  to  Consecralioa  Sermon,  Jan.  S7, 1660.    See  Unity  and  Schiam^ 
p  33. 
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his  acts  must  be  done  in  virtue  of  such  aothority,  express  or  im- 
plied. The  qnestioD,  therefore,  arises,  if  the  pretence  of  the  Sepa- 
ratisU  be  well  founded,  from  what  English  Bishop  did  they  get  their 
mission  to  officiate  in  Scotland  apart  from,  and  in  opposition  to, 
the  Scottish  Church  ? 

None  of  them  has  yet  dared  to  affirm  that  he  ever  received 
such  a  mission,  which,'we  n^^  hardly  say,  no  English  Bishop  has 
any  power  to  confer. 

But  let  us  attend,  further,  to  the  actual  circumstances.  Every 
one  of  the  schismatical  clergymen  was  ordained  in  England  or 
lirdand,  with  a  view  to  institution  in  a  particular  charge  in  these 
eoimtries,  under  a  particular  Bishop ;  and  he  could  not  have  re- 
ceived ordination  without  reference  to  some  such  special  cure. 
When  these  priests  resigned  their  charges  in  England  or  Ireland, 
they  obtained  testimonials  from  their  respective  Bishops.  These 
testimonials  they  brought  with  them,  and  laid,  along  with  their  Let- 
ters of  Orders,  before  the  respective  Bishops  in  Scotland  in  whose 
^oceses  they  wished  to  be  instituted  to  charges, — first,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  them  of  their  being  in  lawful  Orders,  and  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  secondly,  in  order 
that  the  Bishops  in  Scotland,  being  so  satisfied,  might  receive  them 
into  their  communion,  and  admit  them  as  priests  of  the  Scottish 
Chureh.  Now,  there  are  two  inferences  which  necessarily  follow 
finom  this  conduct: — That  the  persons  applying  to  the  Scottish 
Bishops  for  institution  acknowledged  them  as  lawful  and  canonical 
Bi^ops ;  and  that  they  recognised  them  as  being  in  full  commu- 
Dton  with  the  English  Chureh.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  per- 
sons now  referred  to  did  not  acknowledge  the  Scottish  Bishops  as 
lawful  Catholic  Bishops,  then  were  the  solemn  proceedings  at  their 
institution,  and  the  vows  then  taken  by  them,  a  piece  of  awful 
mockery  transacted  by  them  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  Scottish  Church  was  not  in  com- 
munion with  that  of  England,  then  did  these  clergymen  commit 
an  ecclesiastical  ofi^snce,  for  which  they  were  liable  to  punish- 
ment, as  much  as  if  they  had  been  instituted  to  a  benefice,  and 
taken  vows  of  canonical  obedience,  within  the  diocese  of  a  Bishop 
in  communion  with  Rome. 

The  persons  now  schismatically  opposing  the  Church,  came  thus 
into  Scotland,  not  in  virtue  of  any  mission  to  this  country  received 
by  them  from  England,  which  that  Church  could  not  give,  but  with 
the  direct  object  of  being  admitted  by  the  Scottish  Bishops  to  a 
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cure  of  souls  in  Scotland.  By  them  were  they  instituted  to  the  par- 
ticular cures  served  by  them ;  to  them,  as  their  proper  Ordinaries, 
they  were  bound  to  pay  all  canonical  obedience ;  and  the  peaoe» 
unity,  and  order  of  the  Scottish  Church,  they  solemnly  promised 
to  promote  and  maintain.  Their  mission  in  Scotland  was,  there- 
fore, derived  solely  from  the  Church  of  this  country,  and,  as  the 
representatives  of  her  Bishops,  they  continil^d  to  act  till  their  re- 
cent schismatical  separation. 

It  is  impossible  for  these  priests  to  evade  the  conclusive  testi- 
mony borne  by  their  own  conduct.  So  far  as  the  rights  of  the 
Church  are  concerned,  their  behaviour  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ; 
but  as  regards  themselves,  it  forms  an  aggravation  of  their  guilt  of 
a  very  serious  character.  For  they  not  only  have  arrayed  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  Church  in  this  country,  but  they  have 
done  so  after  having,  in  the  presence  of  God,  vowed  obedience  to 
their  Ordinary,  and  promised  to  promote  the  peace,  unity,  and  order 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  This  was,  besides,  an  act  of  unfettered 
choice  on  their  part,  to  which  nothing  obliged  them.  English 
clergymen  were  free  to  come  into  Scotland  or  not  as  they  pleased. 
But  they  voluntarily  came  into  this  country — ^they  voluntarily 
took  upon  them  obligations  as  priests  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
How,  then,  can  they  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
choice  ?  While  remaining  in  this  country,  they  were  indeed 
bound,  independently  of  any  direct  act  of  theirs,  to  submit  to  the 
Church's  authority ;  her  claims  on  the  allegiance  of  all  are  inde- 
feasible ;  but  some  kind  of  plea  has  been  maintained  by  them,  as 
if  for  the  reason  that  their  vows  of  obedience  were  voluntarily-— 
of  their  own  choice — undertaken  by  them,  they  were,  therejbref 
entitled,  by  a  like  voluntary  act  of  choice,  to  put  an  end  to  them 
whenever  they  found  them  inconvenient ;  and,  instead  of  obeying 
their  Bishops,  to  spurn  their  authority ;  instead  of  promoting  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  to  become  the  stirrers  up  of  strife,  division} 
and  schism.  The  very  circumstance  which  forms  the  aggravation  of 
their  conduct  is  thus  put  forward  as  its  excuse.  If  they  were  not 
prepared  freely  and  conscientiously  to  obey  the  Scottish  Bishops, 
and  to  follow  with  a  glad  mind  their  godly  admonitions,  they  should 
have  remained  in  the  English  or  Irish  dioceses,  where  they  formerly 
were ;  there  was  no  necessity  compelling  them  to  come  to  Scot- 
land. Of  their  own  accord  they  came — willingly  and  canonically 
they  agreed  to  transfer  their  allegiance,  and  gave  their  fealty  t6 
their  Scottish  Ordinaries.     We  would  not  dwell  on  what  followed. 
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Let  OS  listen  to  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  uttered  on  an  occasion 
bardly  more  awful.  *«  Was  ii  noiin  thine  own  power?  Why  hast 
thon  coneeived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto 
men  but  unto  God."^ 

These  persons,  therefore,  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  poor 
pretence  of  their  English  Orders  in  the  same  way  as  those  who 
have  never  acknowledged  the  Church  in  this  country.  Utterly  un- 
tenable as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  former  can  fall  back 
upon  it  only  in  the  face  of  their  solemn  obligations,  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  them,  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  sub- 
versive of,  such  a  plea.  The  only  ground  that  would  form  any 
justification  of  their  separation,  would  be  that  the  Scottish  Church 
had,  since  they  joined  it,  imposed  unlawful  terms  of  communion. 
But  these  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

The  cases  of  certain  English  chaplains  resident  in  France,  and 
some  other  countries  abroad,  within  the  territory  of  Churches  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  have  been  liud  hold  of  as  an  example  paral- 
lel to  the  circumstances  of  the  Scottish  schismatics ;  but  the  cases 
are  altogether  dissimilar,  and  the  former  cannot  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree afford  the  shadow  of  a  justification  to  the  latter.  For  while 
the  English  chaplains  in  France  were  never  in  communion  with  the 
Gallican  Church,  nor  owed  allegiance  to  its  Bishops^  the  Schisma- 
tics in  Scotland  were  acting  as  priests  of  its  Church.  The  Galli- 
ean  Church,  following  Rome,  imposes  unlawful  terms  of  commu- 
m<Hi,  which  the  Scottish  Church  does  not.  The  Gallican  and  Eng- 
lish Churches  themselves  are  not  in  communion,  while  the  Scottish 
and  English  Churches  are  in  full  communion.  Finally,  the  English 
chaplains  in  France  are  not  there  to  oppose  the  Gallican  Church, 
but  solely  to  minister  to  the  English  residents — they  set  not  up  altar 
against  altar — they  are  meyely  in  that  country  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, arising  out  of  the  present  suspended  state  of  communion 
aoaong  some  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  until,  in  God's  good 
time,  Catholic  unity  can  be  again  restored.  But  the  Schismatics  in 
Scotland  set  themselves  up  in  open  and  avowed  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  this  country,  they  erect  altar  against  altar,  and  pretend 
to  constitute  another  Church. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  unhappy  position  than 
that  occupied  by  these  Separatists.  Pretending  to  adhere  to  the 
Church,  they  are  restlessly  turning  themselves  in  every  direction, 

1    Acts,  V.  4, 
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in  the  hope  of  laying  hold  of  something  on  which  to  fasten  a  plea, 
only  to  find  themselves  more  signally  condemned — *'  For  the  bed 
is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it»  and  the  cover- 
ing narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it"  ^  They  them- 
selves now  admit  that  they  are  without  Episcopal  superintendence ; 
but  they  express  their  readiness  to  have  a  Bishop,  and.  an  expecta- 
tion that  "  such  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  as  has  just  been  named, 
will  at  no  distant  period  be  furnished  to  them."  *  According  to 
their  own  concession,  therefore,  they  have  no  mission  from  England 
to  this  country — they  neither  do  nor  can  represent  any  English 
Bishop  here;  and  they  have  renounced  the  only  authority  they 
had  to  minister  in  Scotland.  But  would  their  position  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  altered  for  the  better  by  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
Bishop  in  Scotland  ?  Such  an  attempt,  while  it  manifestly  shows 
how  conscious  they  themselves  are  that  the  pretence  of  their 
English  Orders  is  by  itself  of  no  avail,  were  to  add  the  con- 
summating act  to  their  guilt — its  last  aggravation.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  pseudo-bishop  would  be  the  full  development  of  their 
schism.  But  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  use  our  own 
words  on  a  subject,  on  which  the  primitive  Church  has  spoken  so 
clearly  and  fully : — <'  How  can  he  be  accounted  a  Shepherd,  who, 
the  true  Shepherd  remaining,  and,  by  successive  ordination,  presid- 
ing in  the  Church  of  God,  himself,  succeeding  to  no  one,  and  be- 
ginning from  himself,  becomes  an  alien  and  profane,  an  enemy  to 
the  Lord's  peace  and  to  the  Divine  Unity  ....  Moreover,  how 
inseparable  the  sacrament  of  unity  is,  and  how  without  hope  they 
are,  and  what  exceeding  perdition  they  purchase  to  themselves  from 
the  wrath  of  God,  who  mahe  a  Schism,  and  abandoning  their 
Bishop,  set  up  for  themselves  another  false  Bishop  without.  Holy 
Scripture  declares  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  ten  tribes  were 
severed  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and,  abandoning 
their  King,  set  up  another  for  themselves  without ;  '  The  Lord,'  it 
saith,  <  was  very  angry  with  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  removed 

1  In.zxriti.SO. 

3  "  Extract  from  the  Minutee  of  a  Meetlag  of  Claigyman  of  the  Unitad 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  officiating  in  Scotland  apart  from  the  Scottish 
Epiioopal  Church,  under  the  proTiaions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Tenth  of 
Queen  Anne,  together  with  some  Lay  Members  of  their  reapeefeive  Oongreg** 
tions,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesdaj  and  Thursday,  the  14th  and  I6th  days 
of  Maj,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five." 

"  A  Serious  Address  to  any  who  may  have  thought  of  leaving  Mr  Hull's  Mi- 
nistry :"  pp.  2,  3. 
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them  away,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  until 
He  had  east  them  oat  of  His  sight  %  for  Israel  was  rent  from  the 
house  of  Darid,  and  they  made  themselves  a  King,  Jeroboam,  the 
SOD  of  Nebat.*  It  is  said  that  <  the  Lord  was  very  angry,'  and 
gave  them  up  to  perdition,  because  they  were  separated  from  unity, 
and  had  set  up  for  themsdves  another  king.  And  so  great  was  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  against  those  who  had  caused  the  schism,  that 
eren  when  the  man  of  God  was  sent  to  Jeroboam,  to  reproach  him 
for  his  sinsy  and  to  foretell  the  vengeance  that  would  follow,  he  was 
forbidden  '  to  eat  bread  or  drink  water*  with  them ;  which,  when 
he  did  not  observe,  and,  against  the  command  of  Ood,  took  food, 
he  was  immediately  stricken  by  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  judge* 
mesty  so  that  returning  thence  he  was  slain  in  the  way  by  jaws 
of  a  lion,  who  came  against  him." 

**  Nor  can  it  avail  such  persons  that  they  are  said  to  acknowledge 
the  same  Gad  and  FiMer  as  tee^  the  same  Son  Christy  the  same 
Bafy  GhosL  For  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  also  had  learnt  to 
admowledge  the  same  God  with  Aaron,  the  Priest,  and  Moses ; 
living  by  the  same  law  and  religion,  they  called  on  the  One  true 
God,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  and  called  upon.  Yet,  because 
transgressing  die  ministry  of  their  station  in  opposition  to  Aaron 
the  Priest  (who  had  recdved  the  legitimate  priesthood  by  the 
Tonehsafement  and  appointment  of  God),  they  claimed  to  them* 
selves  the  privilege  of  sacrificing,  stricken  of  God,  they  forthwith 
pttd  the  penalty  of  their  unlawful  attempt ;  nor  could  sacrifices 
ofl^sred  irreligiously  and  unlawfully  against  the  rule  of  the  Divine 
appointment  be  accepted  or  avaiL  The  very  censers,  too,  wherein 
incense  had  been  offered  unlawfully,  that  they  might  not  thereafter 
be  used  by  the  priests,  but  might  rather,  for  the  correction  of  those 
that  came  after,  exhibit  a  memorial  of  the  Divine  indignation  and 
vengeance,  being  by  the  Loid's  command  melted  and  cleansed  by 
fire,  were  spread  out  into  broad  plates  and  fastened  to  the  altar> 
aoeoiding  as  Holy  Scripture  says,  '  To  be  a  memorial  to  the 
duldren  of  Israel,  that  no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron,  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord,  that  he  be  not 
as  Korah/  And  yet  these  had  made  no  sehism^  nor  gone  without^ 
in  shameless  and  hostile  rebellion  against  the  priests  of  God, 
tMch  those  now  do^  who,  rending  the  Church,  and  rebels  against 
the  peace  and  unity  of  Christ,  attempt  to  set  up  a  thair  for  them- 
tehesr^ 

^     St.  Cyprian's  Epist.  Ixix.,  1,  7. 
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In  such  an  attempt,  they  are  only  acting  over  again  the  conduct 
of  the  ancient  Schismatics,  who  have  been  condemned  by  the  un- 
animous voice  of  the  Church.  The  Novatians,  for  instance,  who 
were  orthodox  in  the  essential  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  on  account  of  some  private  fancies  of  their 
own  regarding  discipline,  and  set  up  a  hostile  worship  in  Italy  and 
in  Africa.  Novatian,  the  leader  of  the  Schism,  was  a  Roman 
priest,  and  being  joined  at  Carthage  by  Novatus,  a  priest  of  the 
African  Church,  sent  priests  of  his  party  from  Rome  into  Africa 
to  aid  the  Schism  in  that  country.  But  did  their  Roman  Or- 
ders avail  them  in  officiating  at  Carthage,  apart  from  and  in  op- 
position to  the  African  Church  ?  We  have  the  answer  to  this 
question  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Carthage,  ad- 
dressed to  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  from  whose  diocese  they 
had  come  : — *'  There  have  come  to  us,  dearest  brother,  Maximus,  a 
Presbyter,  Augendus,  a  Deacon,  and  one  Machseus  and  Longinus, 
sent  by  Novatian  [from  Rome]  ....  And  because  it  would  be 
tedious  to  detail  in  an  epistle  the  unlawful  attempts  in  which  they 
have  been  refuted  and  checked,  and  in  which  they  have  been  de* 
tected  of  causing  heresy,  ye  shall  hear  everything  most  fully  from 
our  fellow-presbyter,  Primitivus,  as  soon  as  he  shall  reach  you. 
And  that  no  term  may  ever  be  put  to  their  mad  presumption,  here 
too  they  are  endeavouring  to  rend  asunder  the  members  of  Christ  into 
schismatieal  parties  ^  and  to  divide  and  mangle  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  insomuch  that,  running  up  and  down  from  door 
to  door,  through  the  houses  of  many,  and  from  town  to  town 
through  several  cities,  they  seek  to  themselves  companions  in  their 
obstinacy  and  error.  To  whom  we  have  once  given  this  answer, 
nor  do  we  cease  to  charge  them,  that  laying  aside  their  pernicious 
dissension  and  strife,  they  know  that  it  is  an  impiety  to  desert 
their  Mother,  and  acknowledge  and  understand  that  when  a  Bishop 
is  once  made  and  approved  by  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  people,  another  can  by  no  means  be  appointed ; 
if,  therefore,  they  regard  their  own  peace  and  fidelity,  if  they  con- 
fess themselves  to  be  maintainers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they 
must  first  return  to  the  Church."  ^  For  such  reasons,  these  persons, 
notwithstanding  their  Roman  Orders,  were  rejected  from  communion 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carthage.  ^ 

Not  only,  however,  did  these  Puritans  (for  such  was  the  name 
assumed  by  them,   pretending  to  be  better  and   purer  than  the 

»    St.  Cyprian's  Epist.  xliv.  a   St.  Cyprian's  Kpist.  I. 
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Church)  tend  Roman  priests  into  Africa,  they  also  sent  over  and 
attempted  to  establish  pretended  Bishops  in  that  country  and  in 
other  places.  St.  Cyprian  denounces  this  proceeding  of  the  schis- 
matieal  leader,  Novatian,  who,  he  says,  '*  endeavours  to  be  by 
deserters  made  an  adulterous  and  strange  Bishop:  And  whereas 
there  is  one  Church  from  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world,  di- 
vided into  many  members ;  and  one  Episcopate,  diffused  throughout 
one  harmonious  multitude  of  many  Bishops, — he,  notwithstanding 
the  tradition  of  God — notwithstanding  the  unity  of  the  Catholic 
Qiurch,  everywhere  compacted  and  joined  together,  attempts  to 
make  a  human  Church,  and  sends  his  new  apostles  through  very 
many  cities,  that  he  may  establish  certain  recent  foundations  of  his 
own  institution  :  And  whereas  there  have  been  already  ordained 
through  all  provinces  and  through  every  city,  Bishops  in  age  vene- 
FsUe,  in  faith  sound,  in  trials  proved,  in  persecution  banished, — he 
dares  to  create  other  false  Bishops  over  them."  >  We  might  cite 
numerous  testimonies  to  the  same  purpose;  but  the  universal 
Church  lias  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  so  solemnly  condemned 
such  attempts  to  set  up  false  and  schismatical  bishops  in  opposition 
to  true  and  canonical  Bishops  already  appointed,  that  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  subject.  Before  leaving  it,  however,  we  may  just  re- 
fer to  the  conduct  of  the  Donatists,  which  is  in  many  circumstances 
parallel  to  that  of  their  modern  imitators.  These  African  schis- 
matics, who  had  left  the  Church  on  the  pretence  of  an  uncanonical 
decCion  to  the  See  of  Carthage,  sent  over  priests,  and  attempted  to 
establish  a  succession  of  Bishops  at  Rome.  If  the  plea  of  our 
Anglican  schismatics  be  valid,  then  were  these  entitled,  on  the 
ground  of  their  African  Orders,  which,  previous  to  their  schism  at 
all  events,  were  undoubted,  to  officiate  at  Rome  apart  from  the 
Church  of  that  city.  But  was  it  so  ?  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  they  were  most  expressly  condemned  as  schismatics, 
and  were  ordered  not  to  be  received  back  to  communion,  unless 
on  repentance  and  reconciliation  in  presence  of  the  whole  Church.' 
But,  say  our  modem  separatists,  **  Scotland  for  Espiscopal  ser- 
vice is  neutral  ground,"  and  the  law  which  ^tolerates  the  Scottish 
Church  also  tolerates  them.    Doubtless  it  does,  and  any  one  else, 

1  St.  Cyprian's  Epitt  It.  80. 

s  Fleury's  Eod.  Hiit.  [Trans.  1843.]  xix.  18,  uli.  34,  note  e.  We  may 
alio  mention  that  these  Donatists,  whose  schism  is  said  to  have  heen  brought 
forth  by  the  passion  of  a  disordered  woman,  (Optatus,  i.  10,)  appointed  a  schis- 
matical Bishop  in  Spain  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  wealthy  ls4y  oif  that  country. 
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be  he  Socinian  or  Quaker,  Infidel  or  Jew.  If  the  &ct  of  toteraitioa 
be  a  good  plea,  all  these  are  equally  well  entitled  as  the  reoeoi 
sehismatics  to  use  it  The  Church,  however,  may  well  leaTe  these 
parties  to  settle  their  title  to  this  plea  among  themselTes,  as  her 
rights  rest  on  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  shaken  or  akerad  by 
the  persecution,  toleration,  or  support  of  human  power. 

We  may  farther  here  notice  another  form  of  the  pretext  under 
consideration.  These  persons  have  now  discovered  that  they 
have  an  authority  for  their  position  which,  in  addition  to 
their  English  Orders,  apparently,  according  to  their  estimate, 
puts  it  beyond  all  question.  Their  latest  acoount  of  themaelvea 
is,  that  they  are  '^cl^gymen  of  the  United  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  officiating  in  Scotland  apart  from  the  SoottiBh 
Episcopal  Church,  under  the  provieiens  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Tenth  of  Queen  Anne."^  One  would  naturally  suppose,  from  this 
designation,  that  the  statute  referred  to  was  an  Act  expressly  oon« 
ferring  on  them  certain  rights  as  apart  from  the  Scottish  Church. 
How  then  stands  the  fact  ?  The  Act  in  question  is  that  of  10 
Queen  Anne,  c.  7>  known  as  The  Toteraiiom^  which,  so  far  from  be- 
ing intended  to  apply  in  any  special  way  to  persons  officiating  apart 
from  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  was  passed  expressly  to  pro- 
tect the  clergymen  of  that  Church  disestablished  at  the  Revolution. 
Its  main  ol^ject  was  to  put  an  end  to  those  disgraceful  soenes  of 
violenoe,  known  under  the  expressive  appellation  of  ^'rabbling,''  to 
which^  at  that  timci  these  obnoxious  persons  were  daily  exposed* 
Although  it  was  primarily  intended  to  benefit  the  Chureh,  the  8e» 
paratists  are,  however,  quite  right  in  claiming  toleiation  under  it. 
It  was,  indeed,  so  framed  as  to  be  of  litde  avail  to  the  Church  at  the 
time,  fiarther  than  in  helping,  in  some  degree^  to  restrain  the  open 
and  lawless  assaults  of  her  enemies.  The  Sdusmailes  are.  wel- 
come to  all  the  benefit  they  can  reap  firom  an  Act  whieh  Lookhart 
of  Camwath,  and  the  other  pditical  Jaeobitaa  of  the  time,  re- 
garded <  as  a  grand  triumph  of  their  dspkunaoyi.aod  whiirii,  along 
with  the  restoration  of  patronage  and  the  ^*  Yule  vacanee,''  Mr. 
Wodrow  and  his  ftiends  looked  upon  as  the  harbinger  of  the  in- 
bringing  of  Popery  and  the  Pretender.* 

K  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  confer  any  Utle  on  schism,  then 
there  is  some  meaning  in  the  designation  assumed  by  these  indivi- 

1  Extracts  from  tho  Minutes  of  o  Meoting  of  Qergymon,  &c.,  h«Id  in  Edia- 
bnrgh  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday^  tho  14Ui  and  15th  days  of  May,  1845. 

3  See  the  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  248,  and  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wodrow  (printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society),  vol.  i. 
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duab;  bnt  if  tke  title  be  good  in  tbetr  case,  they  of  coarse  can 
hMwe  BO  right  to  object  to  English  Socinians  pleading  it  also,  by 
«^f1ing  themaehresy  after  their  example^  as  *'  officiating  in  Enghind 
and  Ireland  apart  from  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
nader  Ae  provirions  of  an  Act  of  sevenUiand  eighth  of  Victoria."  * 
Baft  we  have  wasted  too  moch  time  on  this  absurdity. 

After  idiat  has  been  already  said,  it  is  hasdly  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  Engliah  Church  neither  has  conferredi  nor  can  pos- 
sihiy  oonfier,  any  sanction  on  the  proceedings  of  these  schis- 
■nlics.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case^  that  her  Bishops 
have  oondemaed  their  condact  and  disowned  their  proceedings 
ca  repeated  occasions.  We  need  not  refer  to  any  of  the  recent 
oquraesions  of  opinion,  which  mnst  be  familiar  to  every  one.  We 
dttD,  however,  shortly  allude  to  what  took  place  in  1805 ;  when 
afaaoBt  the  whole  Bishops  of  the  English  Church  united  in  the 
BHMft  direct  and  significant  condemnation  of  conduct  identical  with 
that  of  the  eaistiBg  schismatical  party.  A  little  before  that  time, 
the  eongr^ation  of  the  so-called  English  Chapel  in  Banff 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Church,  but  one  Captain  David 
QM—rnug  was  so  disfdeascd  at  this  umon,  that  he  instituted  a 
aoit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Law  in  Scotland,  with  the  view 
of  hinderii^  its  aecompHdiment.  This  suit  was  successfully 
resiiitcdi  at  an  expense,  however,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
a|iply  for  aid  to  those  who  iqvproved  of  the  Church's  objects. 
In  thte  emergency,  application  for  assutaace  was  made  through 
Bishop  Horstey  to  ^e  Englirii  Prelates.  And,  in  doing  so^  the 
grounds  on  which  this  Captain  Cumming  had  thought  fit  to  resist 
the  union  were  thus  set  forth.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  ob« 
jections  are  identical  with  those  which  have  been  more  or  less  pro* 
mineatly  pot  fbrward  by  the  recent  separatists.  ''This  gentle* 
nan  contended  that  tiie  coalition  of  the  two  chapels  had  been  pro- 
dnetive  of  an  abaadonasent  of  the  principles  in  support  of  which 
the  ^'^c*'*^  Qisfid  bad  been  erected  $  and,  in  proof  of  this  alle* 
gaticm,  insisted, — ^that  thie  Scottish  Bishops  are  no  Bishops,  be» 
canse  they  predde  over  a  Church  which  wants  the  sanction  of 
dvil  establishment; — that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scodand  de- 
nies the  King's  supremacy,  because  she  teaches  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  society  independent  of  every 

1  7  and  8  Victoria,  c.  47— This  ia  the  well  known  Statute  which  secures  the 
fowciMlon  to  the  Sodniaas  of  so  many  meeting-houses,  and  which  excited 
■odi  diseoflQiMi  at  the  time. 
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earthly  power ; — that  she  retains  the  Popish  doctrines  of  purga- 
tory and  transubstantiation,  because,  in  her  Communion  Office, 
she  commemorates  the  faithful  departed,  and  prays  that  the  Eucha- 
ristic  elements  may  become  what  the  Redeemer  called  them, '  His 
Body  and  Blood,'  in  representation  and  in  efficacy  ; — and  that 
she  excludes  all,  except  her  own  members,  from  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, because  one  of  her  clergy  printed  some  extracts  from  the 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum's  *•  Guide',^  with  the  view  of  evincing  the 
Apostolic  institution  of  the  Episcopal  regimen."^  This  state- 
ment was  submitted  by  Bishop  Horsley  to  the  English  Bishops 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  twenty  of  the  English  Bishops,  along  with  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  contributed  a  sum  to  aid  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  suit ;  thus  shewing,  in  the  most  practi* 
cal  way,  their  conviction  that  English  Orders  are  of  no  avail  in  Scot- 
land, apart  from  the  Scottish  Church.*  On  this  point  we  shall  only 
farther  quote  a  few  sentences  spoken  by  Bishop  Horsley  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1792,  when  the  repeal  of  the  persecut- 
ing statutes  was  under  discussion.  He  then  said — '<  When  a  clergy- 
man, ordained  by  one  of  us,  settles  as  a  pastor  of  a  congregation  in 
Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  authority.  We  hone  no  an- 
thority  there  ;  we  can  have  no  authority  there ;  the  legislature  can 
give  us  no  authority  there.  The  attempt  to  introduce  anything  of 
an  authorised  political  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  would  be  a  direct 
infringement  of  the  union.  My  Lords,  as  to  the  notion  that 
clergymen  should  be  originally  ordained  by  us  to  the  ministry  in 
Scotland,  I  agree  with  the  noble  Viscount  (Stormont)  that  the 
thing  would  be  contrary  to  all  rule  and  order.  No  Bishop,  who 
knows  what  he  does,  ordains  without  a  title,  and  a  title  must  be 
a  nomination  to  some  thing  certain  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop 
that  ordains.  My  Lords,  an  appointment  to  an  Episcopal  congre. 
gation  in  Scotland  is  no  more  a  title  to  me,  or  to  any  Bishop  of 
the  English  Bench,  or  any  Bishop  of  the  Irish  B«ich,  than  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  Church  in  Mesopotamia."^ 

1  The  work  allttded  to  is  "  An  Abridgement  of  the  Reverend  ChArles  Dm- 
beny's  Guide  to  the  Church,  By  a  worthy  Scots  Episoopal  Clergyman  ;  with  a 
prefiiee»  other  additions,  and  notes,  &e.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Abemefby 
Drummond,  Bishop.  Edin.  1789." 

3  Skinner's  Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  pp.  377,  378. 

3  Skinner's  Annals,  pp.  380,  381. 

4  Bkianor's  Anntis;  p.  Sll. 
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We  feel  that  we  have  already  dwelt  disproportionately  long  on 
this  miserable  pretension ;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  it  without  briefly 
afluding  to  a  noble  example  of  conduct  in  old  times,  animated  by 
▼ery  different  principles.  At  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  blessed  labours  of  the  Bishops  consecrated  and  sent 
from  Scotland,  at  the  request  of  the  Kings  of  Northumbria,  to  fill 
the  See  of  Lindisfarne.  They  found  that  kingdom  sunk  in  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  light  of  the  gospel  almost  wholly  extinguished.  In  a 
vonderfnlly  short  period,  they  succeeded  in  recalling  the  people 
from  idolatry,  and  restoring  Christianity,  both  in  name  and  in 
power;  and  so  effectually  had  they  won  the  hearts  of  all,  that 
wberever  they  went  the  people  crowded  around  them,  to  seek  and 
to  listen  to  their  exhortations,  and  even,  on  the  way,  the  peasants 
would  run  up  and  beg  their  blessing  as  they  passed.  Their  influ- 
ence was  also  felt  in  the  surrounding  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  rapid  progress  which  the  Gospel  made 
in  Sonth  Britain  during  their  time  has  been  justly  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  unwearying  exertions  and  self-denying  zeal  of 
these  disciples  of  Columba.  A  time,  however,  came  when  the}  had 
to  make  a  hard  choice.  Some  differences  arose  between  them 
and  certain  of  the  neighbouring  Bishops  and  clergy  as  to  the 
dme  of  keeping  Easter.  We  may  freely  admit  that,  so  far  as 
the  subject  in  dispute  was  concerned,  the  Scottish  Missionaries 
were  mistaken  ;  and  the  point  was  accordingly  determined  against 
them  at  a  Council  held  at  the  Monastery  of  Whitby,  in  664.  The 
question,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
Scottish  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
depart  from  the  rule  of  their  Mother  Church ;  and  Saint  Colman, 
therefore,  resigned  his  See.  But  did  he  and  his  clergy  fall 
back  on  their  Scottish  Orders,  and  remain  to  officiate  in  Nor- 
thumbria, apart  from  the  Church  of  that  country,  according  to 
the  rule  of  lona  ?  If  any  might  have  pointed  to  the  visible  bles- 
sing of  God  as  having  rested  on  their  labours,  surely  they  might 
have  done  so,  who  had  turned  a  people  from  darkness  unto 
light, — banished  Paganism,  and  brought  a  nation  into  the 
Cliurch, — ^who  had  sent  the  Gospel  into  the  surrounding  king- 
doms, and  beheld  its  influence  growing  and  increasing  daily  by 
means  of  their  a&eal  and  labours  ?  But  the  self-denying  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  and  his  clergy  never  hesitated  as  to  the  course  which 
duty  and  conscience  required  of  them.  They  at  once  retired  from 
England,    and  returned  to  their  Mother  Church,  leaving  behind 
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theniy  as  memoriab  of  their  abode  in  that  country,  not  strife,  divi- 
sion>  and  schism — ^but  peace,  unity,  and  concord.  > 

5.   The  Excommunication  of  the  Schismatical  Priests* 

Two  of  the  recent  Schismatics  have  put  it  forward  as  the  leading 
ground  of  their  separation,  that  they  were  not  permitted  by  their 
Bishops  to  hold  unrestricted  communion  with  an  excommunicated 
Priest.  Such  a  pretence  carries  its  own  condemnation  on  the  very 
face  of  it  The  rules  of  the  Church  Catholic  most  expressly  de* 
dare,  that  one  excommunicated  by  his  own  Bishop  is  not  to  be  re- 
ceived to  communion  by  others  until  the  Church  shall  have  with- 
drawn her  sentence,  under  pain  of  the  like  penalty.'  Even  were 
there  just  grounds  of  exception  to  the  sentence,  the  Church  has 
never  allowed  it  to  be  disregarded  in  the  mean  time,  but  has 
required  the  persons  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  to  use 
the  lawful  and  canonical  means  to  procure  its  alteration;  but 
where  no  such  means  have  been  taken,  such  persons  have  always 
been  held  as  confessing  its  validity.  In  the  case  of  the  sentence 
referred  to,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  obtain  another  hear- 
ing. This  excommunication,  however,  was  in  its  grounds  so  just, 
necessary,  and  inevitable,  that  it  requires  no  support  from  such  a 
presumption,  however  clearly  it  condemns  those  who  have  set 
themselves  in  open  rebellion  against  the  judgment  of  the  Church ; 
and  as  both  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  sentence  have  been  but 
imperfectly  understood  even  by  persons  within  the  Church,  it  will 
be  well  shortly  to  advert  to  its  circumstances. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  person  whose  case  is  referred  to  is  the 
too  well  known  Sir  William  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen.  This  person 
came  to  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  from  that  of  London,  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  and  was  instituted  as  minister  of  St  Paul's  Chapel 
in  Aberdeen,  in  May  of  that  year.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  this  Chapel  was  erected  during  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  when  no  one  could  openly  join  in  her  com- 
munion and  services,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  penalties  and 
disabilities  imposed  by  several  statutes.    Under  such  circumstances 

>   Bed.  Hist  Boel.  1.  iii.  e.  szv.,  xxvi. 

9  For  such  a  plain  and  rocognUed  rale,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Chureh  oommnnion,  it  ia  needleflt  to  raflNr  to  anthority.  8eo  Apoetoliflal 
Ganons,  10.  Niceno  Canona,  6.  Antiochlan  Canons,  2,  G.  Sardican  Ganons,  13, 
U.  African  Canons,  9, 20.  Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecnm,  vol.  i!.,  pp.  0, 
47,  88,  89,  90,  108,  17.'),  181.     English  Articles,  xxxiii. 
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it  it  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  were  many  people  who 
then,  as  now,  preferred  present  ease  and  convenience  to  higher 
principles.  The  fear  of  worldly  loss  or  suffering,  or  even  inconve- 
Bieooe-^the  dread  of  being  associated,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  a 
fidling  cause,  and  the  insidious  policy  of  a  government  determined, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  to  extirpate  the  Scottish  Church— 4ed  not  a 
few  persons  to  attempt  retaining  the  Church's  forms  of  service, 
while  they  sacrificed  her  constitution  and  the  very  principles  of  her 
existence.  The  schism  already  so  frequently  referred  to  was  thus 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  certain  clergymen  from  England, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  set  up  independent  meeting-houses  apart 
from  the  Church  and  her  Bishops ;  and  we  cannot  be  astonished 
that  this  schism  should  have  made  some  progress,  since^  on  the  one 
band,  it  had  for  its  title  (what  is  even  yet  so  satisfactory  to  certain 
persons)  most  express  Acts  of  ParliametUi  which  declared  that 
English  Orders  were  the  only  lawful  Orders  **  sufiicient  to  qualify 
any  pastor  or  minister  of  any  Episcopal  meeting  in  Scotland,"  ' 
and  which  held  out  protection  and  encouragement  to  all  such  and 
their  adherents,  while,  on  the  other,  the  Church  had  nothing  to 
ofier  to  her  faithful  members  but  present  discomfort  and  almost 
certain  suffering  and  worldly  loss.'  So  far  as  civil  statutes  could 
cond^nn  the  Church  and  confer  a  just  title  on  schism>  these  had 
done  it ;  and  if  this  reflection,  which  appears  to  be  much  cherished 
by  the  recent  schismatics,  can  afford  them  any  comfort,  far  be  it 
from  OS  to  deprive  them  of  such  consolation.  But  we  need 
not  dwell  farther  on  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  oou- 
gr^ation  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in  January,  1841,  became  united 
to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  received  by  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  as  a  congr^ation  of  that  Church,  on  articles  of  union 
substantially  the  same,  as  those  offered  by  the  Scottish  Bishops  in 
1804,  to  clergymen  of  English  or  Irish  ordination  then  officiating 

1  19  Q^o.  IL,  c.  88  ;  31  Geo.  II.,  c.  84. 

s  It  may  pussle  one  to  ooi^eetimi  since  mattei*  were  driven  to  iiieh  a  pees, 
vby  iiie  fremen  of  theee  sets  permitted  even  fomr  persons  with  impunity  to  ei- 
semble  for  Divine  worship  in  commanion  with  the  Church.  The  following  re- 
merk  of  the  Reverend  John  Skinner's,  addressed  to  a  minister  of  the  Englii^ 
sckism  in  Sootleiid,  may  soggesk  some  conaidentions  to  thon^tM  persona :-  - 
**  Ton  remember  the  promise  (St.  Matth.  zviii.  20.),  "  Wherever  two  or  three  ate 
gathered  together  in  my  name/  &c.  This  number  makes  a  CkrMian  omgrega- 
Man,  with  all  the  privileges  of  Christ's  presence  among  them,  and  this  number 
your  '  just  and  legal  prohibition'  has  left  us  :  for  the  law  allows  us  four  t  and 
that  too  with  impunity."  [A  letter  to  Norman  Sievwright,  M.A.,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  from  his  charge  of  innovationw  in 
polities  and  religion,  pp.  126,  127.] 
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in  ScoUaDd  apart  from  the  Church,^  and  which  were  about  that 
time  embraced  by  most  of  them.  This  congregation,  then,  being 
among  the  last  of  those  that  had  held  out  in  perpetuating  the  la- 
mentable schism  referred  to,  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  Church,  who  gladly  overlooked  the  past,  and  ten- 
derly bore  with  them,  in  some  things  connected  with  the  manner 
of  their  submission,  for  joy  that  children  who  had  been  so  long 
estranged  had  at  length  returned  to  their  Father's  house.^ 

I  The  diief  of  the  Artidee  of  1S04  are  the  following  :— 

"  II.  Every  sach  Clergyman  shall  declare  hif  hearty  and  unfeigned  assent  to 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as  revealed  and  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures :  And  shall  further  acknowledge,  that  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churchy  of 
whidi  the  Bishops  in  Scotland  are  the  regular  governors,  is  a  pure  and  ortiio-> 
doz  part  of  the  Universal  Christian  Church. 

"  III.  Eveiy  such  Clergyman  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  in  his  own  Congrega- 
tion the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  if  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  in  all  the  other  offices  t>f  the  Church. 

"  IV.  Every  sudi  Clergyman^  when  collated  to  any  pastoral  charge,  shall 
promise,  with  Qod's  assistance,  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  perfbrm  the 
duties  thereof,  promoting  and  maintaining,  according  to  his  power,  peace,  quiet- 
ness, and  Christian  charity,  and  studying,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  advanoa» 
by  his  example  and  doctrine,  the  spiritual  welfhre  and  comfort  of  that  portion 
fi  the  flock  of  Christ  among  which  he  is  called  to  exercise  his  ministiy. 

''V.  Eveiy  such  Clergyman  shall  own  and  acknowledge,  as  his  spiritual 
governor,  under  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  or  district  in  whidb  he  ia 
settied,  and  shall  pay  and  perform  to  the  said  Bishop  all  such  canonical  obedi- 
ence as  is  usually  paid  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  or  by 
the  Clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  to  their  respective 
Diocesans,  saving  and  excepting  only  such  obedience  as  those  Clergymen  who 
do  or  may  hold  spiritual  preferment  in  England  or  Ireland,  owe  to  the  Bishops 
in  whose  dioceses  in  thoee  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  they  do  or  may  hold 
such  preferment." 

The  Articles  of  Union  accorded  to  the  St.  Paul's  Chapel  Congregation  are 
as  follows : — "  That  all  the  present  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Members  of 
Saint  Paul's  Chapel  (particularly  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  or  Decree 
Arbitral  pronounced  by  the  late  George  Moir  of  Scotstown,  Esq.,  and  extension 
thereof,  copies  of  whidi  are  herewith  produced  and  signed,  as  relative  hereto) 
shall  remain  entire,  and  be  secured  in  the  Union,  more  particularly  the  choice 
of  the  Clergyman,  the  sole  management  of  the  Funds,  and  the  continued  use 
and  preservation  to  the  Chapel  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Liturgy,  ineluding 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  none  of  which  rights  and  privileges 
shall  be  infringed  upon  without  incurring  the  Dissolution  of  the  sidd  volun- 
tary union.  And  we  farther  promise,  to  call  upon  and  require  our  dergymen^ 
for  the  time  being,  to  subscribe  the  Canons  of  the  said  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  form  prescribed  (but  always  in  accordance  with  the  oontiDued  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Pkeyer  of  the  Church  of  England),  so  that  the  Congregati<m 
may  be  henceforth  constituted  and  recognised  as  a  regular  Congregation  of  said 
Church  before-mentioned." 

*  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  acceded  to 
the  Union,  and  admitted  this  congregation  into  the  Church : — **  The  foregoing 
Articles  and  Conditions  of  Union  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  which 
are  moet  amply  guaranteed  by  the  Canons  of  said  Churdi  in  every  particular, 
together  with  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Constituent  Members  and  Mana- 
gers of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  Aberdeen,  to  pay  all  spiritual  obedience  to  the 
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Bat,  alas !  the  fair  prospect  was  soon  to  become  clouded.  The 
effiwts  of  a  century  of  Schism  were  not  to  be  eradicated  in  a  day. 
It  might  sorely  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  cares  of  the  minister  of  this  congregation,  who  had  been 
to  his  holy  office  as  the  priest  of  the  Scottish  Church,  to 
them  from  wilful  habits,  and  to  teach  them,  in  some  measure, 
not  the  duty  only  of  love  and  obedience  which  they  owed  to  the 
Church,  but  rather  the  high  privilege  and  blessing  of  being  united 
to  her.  Bat,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  congregation  and  for  himself, 
a  minister  was  appointed  to  this  chapel  who  followed  a  course  ex- 
actly the  revise.  Sir  William  Dunbar  found  a  congregation  in 
full  eonununion  with  the  Church,  but,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating  them  from  her  communion, 
aad  plunging  many  of  them  again  into  Schism  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated and  heinous  nature. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  individual's  separation,  was  be- 
cause he  had  been  required,  in  terms  t>f  the  fortieth  Canon  of  the 
Scottish  Church, '  to  make  a  collection  for  the  Society  thereby  es- 
tablished, having  for  its  objects,  1st,  To  provide  a  fund  for  aged  or 
infirm  clergymen,  or  salaries  for  their  assistants,  and  general  aid 
for  congregations  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficulties:  2d,  To 

Ri^ht  Rev.  William  Skinner,  and  his  soocesBorB  in  the  office  of  Bishop  in  the 
Diocese  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  their  farther  promise  to  call  upon  and  require  the 
GtefgjrmsD  of  St.  Fknl's  Chapel,  for  the  time  being,  to  sabseribe  the  Ouions  of 
tte  aaid  Scottish  Spisoopal  C^mrch,  In  the  form  prescribed,  are  hereby  most  cor- 
dially aeeeded  to  and  confirmed,  and  the  Congregation  of  St.  Panics  Chapel  In 
Aberdeen  henceforth  oonstitated  and  recognised  as  a  regular  CongregaUon  of 
the  foresaid  Bpscopal  Church,  at  Aberdeen,  the  14th  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  by  (Signed)  W.  Skiitkxb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen." 

I  *'  Whereas,  in  the  Primitive  Church,  and  by  Apostolic  order,  collections  were 
made  far  the  poorer  brethren,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel,  it  is  hereby 
decreed,  that  a  similar  practice  shall  be  obserred  in  the  Seottbh  Episcopal  Church. 
Mar  ought  the  porerty  of  the  Church,  nor  any  portion  of  it,  to  be  pleaded  as  an 
oblaeCkn,  seeing  that  the  IHTine  commendation  is  given  equally  to  those  who, 
tnm  tbsir  poverty,  give  a  little  with  eheerAtlness,  and  to  those  who  give 
largely  of  their  abundance.  For  this  purpose,  a  Society,  called  the  "  Scottish 
B^lacopal  Chnreh  Society,"  shall  be  formed ;  the  objects  of  which  shall  be — 
let.  To  provide  a  ftmd  for  aged  or  infirm  clergymen,  or  salaries  for  their  as- 
stetets,  and  general  aid  for  congregations  struggling  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
eoltiea:  Sdly,  To  assist  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  completing  their  theo- 
logioal  studies:  3dly,  To  provide  Episcopal  Schoolmasters,  books  and  trsets 
for  the  poor:  4thly,  To  assist  in  the  formation  or  enlargement  of  diocesan 
libraries.  To  promote  these  important  purposes  a  certain  day  shall  be  fixed 
upon  annually  by  every  Diocesan  Synod,  when  a  collection  shall  be  made  in 
every  dmpel  throughout  the  diocese,  and  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Society, 
in  reforenoe  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  Church,  shall  be  explained  to  the 
peopla.'*     Osnon  XL. 
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assist  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  completing  their  theological 
studies :  3d,  To  provide  schoolmasters,  books,  and  tracts  for  the 
poor :  4th,  To  assist  in  the  formation  or  enlargement  of  diocesan 
libraries  ; — a  duty,  with  the  performance  of  which  no  Bishop  even 
has  the  power  to  dispense.  This  duty,  however-— one  which,  at  hia 
iifetitution  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  as  the  minister  of  a  congre- 
gation of  the  Scottish  Church,  he  had  solemnly  engaged  to  per- 
form— ^he  wilfully  and  resolutely  declared  he  would  not  perform, 
openly  rebelled  against  his  Bishop,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
<<  publicly  threw  off  this  Bishop's  jurisdiction."' 

We  may  here,  before  proceeding  further,  notice  some  petty  and 
captious  objections  made  by  this  individual,  in  order  that  we  may 
dismiss  them  at  once.  So  far  as  we  can  comprehend  the  letters 
and  pamphlets  published  by  him  (for,  we  must  confess,  that  we 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  precise  amount  of 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  them,)  we  understand  him  to 
complain  of  his  Bishop  for  having  intimated  to  him,  that  his  con- 
duct as  a  Priest  of  the  Church  was  censurable,  in  so  far  as  he  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  given  him  ¥raming 
that  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  could  not  be  overlooked ;  for, 
at  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  ordination,  the  minister  of  St  Paul's,  after 
preaching  the  sermon,  immediately  retired,  refusing  to  Join  with 
his  brethren  in  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  because  it  was 
to  be  administered  according  to  the  authorised  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  Priest.  This  point  re- 
quires only  one  remark  to  be  made, — that  his  Bishop  would  have 
been  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  Catholic,  had  he  at  once 
pronounced  the  severest  censure  on  such  behaviour,  instead  of 
remonstrating  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  profane  and  irre- 
verent conduct,  in  the  gentle  and  forbearing  way  apparent  even 
from  his  own  statement.  The  primitive  Church  most  emphatically 
decreed  that  every  Priest  turning  away  from  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and  only  to  be 
restored  on  repentance.' 

He  expressed  himself  also  displeased,  because  what  he  calls  *  the 
distinctive  character*  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  was  in  danger:  that  is, 

1  "  Address  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Cbapel,  Aberdeen,  by  their 
minister,  Sir  William  Dunbar,  Bart,  S.C.L./'  p.  6. 

9    Apost.  Oanons,  e ;  Antloeh.  Gaoons,  S ;  Johnson's  Vade  Mecun,  pp.  9,  88, 
89. 
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as  most  clearly  appears  from  his  own  statements,  becaase  there 
VM  danger  that  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  their 
former  schismatical  position  should  be  eradicated,  and  the  oon- 
gragattoD  of  St.  PauFs  Chapel  should  become  really  and  actually 
iHiat  they  were  already  professedly,  <<  a  regular  congregation  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,*  ^  a  consummation  which  **  the  firit 
ninister  of  St.  Paul's  appointed  since  the  *  Deed  of  Union'  was 
executed'*  had  fully  resolved  to  prevent. 

The  pretence  that  there  had  been  any  infringement  of  the  pri- 
vileges conceded  to  the  St.  Paul's  congregation  is  utterly  frivolous. 
They  were,  with  express  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Canons  of 
the  Chareh,  guaranteed  the  use  of  the  Elnglish  Liturgy,  and,  in  its 
uadlstuTbed  enjoyment,  they  remained  down  to  the  period  of  their 
ndntstei^a  schism.  A  great  deal  has  be^i  said  about  some  young 
people  from  this  Congregation,  having  been  confirmed  at  the 
Bishop^a  Chapel,  according  to  a  form  which  had  been  in  use  for  mauy 
years  in  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Articles 
of  Unicui.  This  form  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  in  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  both 
its  validity,  and,  it  may  be,  its  superiority  to  the  existing  English 
form,  and  also  the  right  of  the  Bishop  under  the  Canons  to  use 
it.*  But  it  is  needless  to  argue  the  question,  since  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  after  consulting  with  his  brethren,  intimated  to  Sir 
WiDiaBi,  that,  to  remove  all  grounds  for  scruple  or  dissatisfaction, 
he  had  resolved  to  adopt  strictly  the  form  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  And  we  may  judge  of  the  temper  of  the  parties  from  the 
fiiet,  tfaiU,  notwithstanding  this  intimatioD,  not  a  single  young 
person  waa  presented  by  him  to  the  Bishop  at  the  succeeding 
Confirmatioii.  He  could  not  endure  the  Scottish  Office  of  Con- 
firoiation,  but  he  can  now  dispense  with  the  rite  itself  altogether. 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  allowable,  we  might  express  a  regret  that  this 
Office,  sanctioned  by  the  former  usage  of  the  Ckuidi,  has  been 
^Boootinued  in  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

1    See  notes,  p.  50. 

9  A  form,  identieal  with  or  timiler  to  that  used  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
was  St  one  time  adopted  ihroughoat  the  Church,  and  is  still  preserved  by  the 
BiBhop  of  St.  Andrews  in  his  Diocese.  This  was  probably  the  caose  why  the 
Osnons,  while  they  prescribe  the  English  forms,  either  wholly  or  partially,  for 
most  of  tlie  other  services  of  the  Chnrch,  when  giving  directions  in  regard  to 
CoBfirmation,  (see  Canon  xix.)  keep  a  marked  silence  as  to  the  particular  Office 
for  its  eelebraiion ;  thereby  reserving  to  each  Bishop  his  inherent  right,  ac- 
cofding  to  the  rales  of  the  Chnrch  Catholic,  to  use  any  valid  form  which  he 
may  himself  think  lit. 
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We  should  only,  however,  be  taxing  the  patience  of  our  readers 
by  dwelling  longer  on  these  paltry  cavils,  so  characteristic  of  the 
schismatical  temper. 

Notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to  reclaim  this  person  from 
his  unfortunate  course,  he  obstinately  persisted  in  his  contumacious 
refusal  to  obey  his  Ordinary  and  the  Canons  of  Church  ;>  he  re- 
sisted the  godly  admonitions  of  his  Bishop,  from  time  to  time 
repeated  and  pressed  with  affectionate  earnestness, — ^nay,  he  even 
rejected  an  offer  which  he  had  no  title  to  expect,  to  submit  his  case 
to  the  Bishops  of  that  Church  which  he  professed  most  to  rever- 
ence. And  having  first  rebelled  against  and  then  abandoned  his 
Bishop,  he  consummated  his  conduct  by  setting  up  an  assembly  of 
his  own,  apart  from,  and  in  open  hostility  to,  that  Church,  whose 
peace^  order,  and  unity,  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  maintain. 

Such  was  the  conduct  and  position  of  this  perverse  individual, 
and  it  left  no  alternative  but  that  solemn  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  his  Bishop  in  Synod,  in  August,  1842.  He  was 
indeed  already  excommunicated  by  his  own  act,  and  the  Church  had 
merely  to  declare  his  own  sentence  upon  himself.  *^  He  will  be 
guilty,''  says  St  Cyprian^  **  of  his  own  destruction,  who,  not  being 
cast  out  by  the  Bishop,  is  of  his  own  accord  a  renegade  from  the 
Church — through  heretical  presumption  condemned  of  himself^  * 

It  is  impossible  to  review,  however  transiently,  the  unhappy 
career  of  this  Schismatic,  without  the  most  conflicting  emotions. 
When  we  think  of  the  great  and  ennobling  work,  to  which  he  was 
called,  of  completing  that  reconciliation  of  a  numerous  congre- 
gation to  the  Church,  which  had  just  been  formally  effBCted,  by  win- 
ning their  hearts  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  outward  homage, 
for  their  true  Mother, — ^the  mind  is  stirred  at  the  contemplation  of 
his  blessed  and  glorious  office  as  a  peace-maker,  the  builder  up  of 
the  waste  places.  But  how  is  every  hopeful  anticipation  dashed, 
when  we  contrast  his  actual  conduct,  and  behold  his  noble  oppor- 
tunities wasted — ^not  only  wasted,  but  perverted-— fearfully  abused 

1  The  petty  quibbling  that  it  was  the  managers  of  Si.  Fuil'a  Chapel  who 
prevented  the  Clergyman  from  obeying  the  Canon  hardly  deeervM  the  moet 
remote  notice.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  penona  called 
"  managere,"  still  the  duty  of  the  Clergyman  remained  the  same.  He  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  perform  a  certain  duty ;  and  we  think  that  the  course  of 
an  honourable  and  conscientious  man  under  stteh  circumstances  could  not  be 
doubtfU.  But  the  evasion,  such  as  it  is,  is  blown  to  the  vrinds  by  the  positive 
statement  of  its  own  author,  that  for  klnuelf  he  had  resolved  neither  to  obey 
his  Bishop  nor  the  Canon  in  this  matter.    (Dunbar's  Letter,  p.  15.) 

3  Epist.  Izix.  4. 
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— and  witnew  old  prejudices  enccuraged  and  aggravated — new 
jeakHines  fomented— every  captious  artifice  employed — ^to  mar  the 
work  of  peace  and  unity,  and,  finally,  a  new  schism  perpetrated, 
with  circiunstances  of  aggravation  the  most  heinous. 

In  the  holier  and  happier  times  of  the  early  Church,  when  men 
be&ered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  follow  unity,  as  our  Blessed  Saviour 
had  prayed  that  His  Church  might  ever  do,  no  censure  would  have 
been  deemed  too  severe  for  such  conduct.  Such  Schismatics  were 
cast  cat  of  the  Church,  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced in  the  most  solemn  language.  Men  then  felt  and  recog- 
nised the  Church  as  a  reality,  and  knew  that  her  sentences,  although 
purely  spiritual,  were  no  empty  words,  but  that  they  were^  as  her 
Hesd  had  declared,  ratified  by  Him  in  Heaven.  The  Christians 
of  those  times  were  so  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  which  they  were 
dqxrived,  by  being  debarred  from  communion,  that  they  were  will- 
ing gladly  to  endure  any  hardships  rather  than  incur — ^to  submit  to 
any  discipHne  rather  than  continue  under — such  a  fearful  sentence. 

Under  our  present  circumstances,  it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be 
eipected  that  this  solemn  exercise  of  the  Church's  powers,  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  should  be  misunderstood  by  many,  and 
give  offence  even  to  not  a  few  well  meaning  members  of  the  Church. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  against 
this  sentence,  the  excitement  has  not  been  greater  than  thoughtful 
persons  were  fully  prepared  to  anticipate.  Discipline  has  so  long 
slept  throughout  the  Churches  of  these  islands,  that  any  vigorous  " 
exercise  of  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sure  to  produce  a  recoil. 
Ahhon^  from  year  to  year,  we,  in  the  presence  of  Ahnighty 
God,  express  our  longings  for  the  restoration  of  the  godly  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  Church,  we  have,  from  the  long  absence  of 
that  same  discipline,  come  to  give  utterance  to  a  desire  which 
we  have  but  coldly,  if  at  all,  felt,  without  any  due  sense  of  the 
great  reality  intended  by  our  words.  And  so,  when  any  step  is 
taken  towards  acting  on  the  wholesome  rules  of  primitive  times, 
when  Faith  was  the  Church's  only  stay,  many  who,  from  the  un- 
happy temper  and  practice  of  this  Lite  age,  have  no  thought  of 
the  Church  being  defended  and  upheld  but  by  human  policy  and 
carnal  means,  have  been  sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  an  act, 
which  appeals  to  no  earthly  power  or  civil  authority,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  which,  the  Church  relies  entirely  on  her  own  Divine 
commissioo  and  inherent  powers.  The  perplexity  and  embarrass- 
ment, however,  of  persons  of  a  right  temper  of  mind  could  only 
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be  beneficial,  and  lead  them  to  perceive  what  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
forget,  that  the  Church's  real  strength,  under  her  Divine  Head,  lies 
in  herself— that  the  weapons  of  her  warfare  are  not  carnal— not 
the  friendship  of  great  men,  credit,  reputation,  splendour,  riches, 
but,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Wilson,  that  <<  God  will  have  her  to 
use  other  sort  of  arms;  namely,  patience,  humility,  meekness, 
prayers,  suffering,  and  spiritual  censures,  to  which  God  will  join 
his  own  Almighty  power." '    Indeed,  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  oar 
Church's  history — and  misunderstood,  evil  spoken  of,  or  coldly  and 
with  faint  words  supported  as  that  solemn  act  has  been,  we  do  be- 
lieve that  it  has  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Church.    Concession 
after  concession  had  in  vun  been  made  to  a  party  of  restless 
and  self-willed  men,  who  had  entered  the  Church  under  the  mask 
of  affection  and  zeal.    From  day  to  day,  with  more  restless  perti- 
nacity, in  proportion  as  anything  was  yielded  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  did  they  the  more  persevere  in  their  attempts — denying 
the   Apostolic  character  and  the   independent  existence  of  the 
Church,  and  calumniating  the  holiest  services  and  the  highest  pri- 
vileges of  the  Mother  whom  they  had  solemnly  promised,  with 
earnest  affection,  to  serve  and  obey ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  fancied 
peace,  a  false  expediency  seemed  so  fatally  to  have  established 
itself,  that  not  a  few  began  to  tremble  for  the  signs  of  coming 
apostacy.     Even    after  the  true  character  and  real  objects  of 
these  men  became  openly  revealed  and  plainly  declared — ^when 
they  were  boldly  maintaining  that  the  Church  had  no  claims  upon 
their  allegiance,  but  their  own  choice  to  obey  or  disobey  as  they 
pleased — ^that  they  were  entitled  to  t^pear  as  her  sons  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  to  seduce  and  lead  away  her  children  from  her  bosom, 
and  array  them  in  open  hostility  against  their  Mother :  even  then* 
when  they  were  openly  proclaiming  that,  by  conduct  like  this,  they 
incurred  no  guilt,  deserved  no  censure,  and  exposed  their  deluded 
adherents  to  no  peril— the  faint-hearted  tone  of  compromise  imd 
fatal  concession  was  hardly  silenced.    It  was  at  this  momentous 
period,  when  the  Church's  very  existence  seemed  perilled  on  a 
single  step  taken  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Dunbar.    And  deep  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
Church,  and  all  her  true  sons,  owe  to  that  Prelate,  for  the  firm  and 
noble  course  pursued  by  him  under  circumstances  of  unspeakable 

1     Sacra  Frivata,  p.  140. 
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puD  and  difficulty,  and  of  overwhelming  responsibility.  It  was 
indeed  fitting  that  he  who  was  foremost  in  dignity,  should  be  fore- 
most in  the  hour  of  danger  and  trial.  The  Church,  through  him, 
raised  her  voice  amid  surrounding  perplexity  and  doubt,  and  the 
trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  As  for  those  directly  concerned, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  individual  who  had  hardened 
lumself  by  a  course  of  persevering  contumacy,  or  that  the  persons 
who  had  resolved  to  fraternize  with  him  in  this  course,  should 
meekly  submit  to  the  Church's  sentence,  which  their  conduct  had 
called  forth.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  their  position  that  they 
should  find  fault  with,  and  endeavour  to  discredit,  their  own  con- 
demnation. But  in  proportion  exactly  to  their  feeling  of  the  force 
of  that  sentence,  has  been  their  outcry  against  it.  Every  struggle 
to  turn  aside  its  weight  is  an  unwilling  testimony  to  its  power. 
The  rebellious  spirit,  in  its  bitter  writhings,  has  borne  reluctant 
witness,  however  dppalling  in  its  kind  that  witness  may  be,  to  its 
inward  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  that  sentence  by  which  it 
has  been  condemned.  The  fierce  declamation,  the  rebellious  scoffs, 
and  awful  blasphemies,  with  which  this  act  has  been  assailed, — al« 
thoBgh  a  trial,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  used  them,  most 
earnestly  to  be  deprecated, — ^yet,  so  far  as  the  Church  is  concern- 
ed, are  rather  to  be  welcomed  in  all  patience  and  humility.  She 
cannot  testify  against  evil,  as  her  Lord  and  Saviour  foretold, 
without  being  hated  for  it,  and  it  is  part  of  her  blessedness  to 
be  reviled  and  evil  spoken  of  by  all  men.  In  the  midst,  there- 
fore, of  doubtful  voices  and  hollow  mockings,  our  spiritual  Fathers 
nay  well  take  courage,  with  the  Apostolic  Bishop  Wilson,  who, 
in  the  same  drcumstances,  could  say :  "  '  And  they  laughed  Him 
to  scorn,'  *  '  O  my  Lord  and  Master !  let  me  not  be  driven  from 
my  duty  by  the  infidelity  and  scoffs  of  the  world.'*  <  Ye  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man,  for  the  judgment  is  GodV'  And 
what  nobler  example  could  they  have  than  this  holy  Bishop,  of 
whom  it  has  been  well  said,  that  England,  in  his  age,  produced  no 
witness  and  teacher  of  the  truth  "  at  once  so  exalted  in  station 
and  so  saintly  in  character ;  so  active  and  so  tried  in  his  lifetime, 
and  so  influential  in  his  works.  Burning,  indeed,  and  shining, 
like  the  Baptist,  in  an  evil  time,  he  seemed  as  if  a  beacon  lighted 
in  his  small  island  to  shew  what  his  Lord  and  Saviour  could  do  in 
^te  of  man, — ^how  He  could  at  will  make  for  Himself  a  dwelling 
place  upon  the  waves  and  a  garden  upon  the  barren  sea."    Bishop 

I   St.  Mark,  v.  40.         2   Stcra  Prirata,  pp.  142, 143,  162.  3    Deut.  i.  17. 
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Wilson,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  had  to  encounter  even 
more  than  the  infidelity  and  scoffs  of  the  world.  It  fell  to  his  lot 
to  have  to  maintain  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  by  ex* 
communicating  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  For 
enforcing  this  sentence  he  was  subjected  not  only  to  reproach,  but 
also  to  imprisonment.  Firmly,  however,  he  held  his  course,  as  a 
confessor  and  patient  sufferer  for  the  truth's  sake,  till  at  length 
he  was  released  from  prison  on  an  appeal  to  the  King.  Such 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  Church's  highest  and  most  solemn 
sentence  was  received  by  the  world  in  his  time,  and  have  we  any 
reason  to  hope  for  it  a  better  reception  now  ?  But  let  us  listen  to 
his  own  words : — "  they  who  despise  it,  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
a  heathen  in  God's  sight,  to  be  without  God  for  a  Father,  Christ  for 
a  Saviour,  the  Church  for  a  Mother,  and  Christians  for  brethren."^ 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  position  assumed  by  the  two  indivi- 
duals above  referred  to.  They,  in  the  face  of*the  Church's  sen- 
tence, and  with  the  avowed  intention  of  braving  it,  persisted  in 
holding  communion  with  Sir  William  Dunbar.  When  gently  ad- 
monished for  their  conduct,  and  allowed  the  most  ample  opportu- 
nity of  retracing  their  steps,  if  only  they  would  give  to  their 
Bishops  an  assurance  that  such  wicked  proceedings  would  not  be 
repeated,  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  declared  that,  after  the  fullest 
deliberation,  they  had  determined  to  persist  in  it.  And  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  *'  the  fullest  communion"  with  this 
excommunicated  Priest,  even  to  what,  in  their  eyes,  seems  to  be 
the  highest  and  most  solemn  act  of  intercommunion — <*  the  ex- 
change of  our  pulpits,"^  they,  in  despite  of  their  Bishops,  and 
their  solemn  engagements  to  the  Church,  cast  off  their  allegiance, 
and,  in  association  with  already  condemned  Schismatics,  set  up  a 
hostile  worship,  and  another  altar,  apart  from  and  against  the 
Church^  We  have  already  referred  to  the  ancient  Canons  of  the 
Church,  which  award  against  such  persons,  the  same  sentence  as 
that  previously  pronounced,  in  the  case  of  him  received  by  them  so 
profanely  to  communion.  "  The  Bishop  or  Priest,"  they  say,  "who 
receives  to  communion  one  excommunicated  by  his  own  Bishop,  let 
him  be  looked  on  as  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  the  other  is  ex- 
communicated."' And  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church  we 
behold  this  principle,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  unity  depends, 

1    Sacra  Privata,  p.  160.  >    Miles't  Address,  p.  48. 

3  African  CanonR,  9.     Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  pp.  173,  174. 
See  Note,  p.  48. 
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in  the  strictest  operation.  Thus,  St.  Cyprian  having  been  con- 
sulted by  a  brother  Bishop,  as  to  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted 
by  him  towards  a  self-willed  and  refractory  Deacon,  writes  to 
him : — '*  For  these  things — to  please  themselves^  and  with  swelling 
pride  despise  their  Bishop — are  the  beginnings  of  heresies,  and  the 
rise  and  essays  of  evil-minded  Schismatics.  Thus  is  the  Church 
deserted,  thus  a  profane  altar  set  up  without,  thus  also  rebellion 
against  the  peace  of  Christ  and  the  ordinance  and  unity  of  God. 
If,  therefore,  he  shall  further  harrass  and  weary  you  by  his  contu- 
melies, you  must  put  in  force  against  him  the  power  of  your  order, 
4Mml  either  depose  or  excommunicate  him.  For  if  the  Apostle  Paul, 
writing  to  Timothy,  said,  ^  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,'  (1. 
Tim.  iv.  12.),  how  much  more  may  your  colleagues  say  to  you, 
*  Let  no  man  despise  thy  age  P  And  since  you  have  written  us 
word  that  another  has  joined  himself  to  this  your  Deacon,  and  be- 
eome  partner  of  hi^  presumption  and  boldness,  him  also,  and  who' 
ewer  else  are  of  the  like  sort,  and  do  anything  against  God's  Priest, 
you  may  either  restrain  or  excommunicated  ^  The  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  our  times  must  be  our  excuse  for  dwelling  even  for  a 
moment  on  these  the  first  principles  of  order  and  unity.  ^ 

A  great  amount  of  clamour  has  been  raised  by  these  Separatists, 
as  to  the  terms  used  in  the  sentence  against  the  Aberdeen  Scbis- 
matic.  But  the  reason  of  their  outcry  is  now  made  apparent  by 
their  own  subsequent  conduct.  The  Church's  sentence,  however, 
requires  no  vindication  either  as  to  its  grounds  or  its  language. 
They  who  rail  against  it  are  only  railing  against  the  Holy  Apostles, 
and  the  whole  early  Church,  nay,  even  against  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself.  He  gave  authority  and  power  to  His  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  saying,  <<  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me ;  and  he  that 
desplseth  you  despiseth  Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  Me  despiseth 
Him  that  sent  Me«^'  And  '*  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
ahaU  be  bound  in  Heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven."'*  In  the  strength  of  this  Divine  au- 
thority did  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  act,  in  order  that,  by 
all  means,  both  by  gentleness  and  severity,  they  might  save  the 
diildren  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  snares  of  the  world  and  the  Evil 
One.  Conscious  of  the  awfulness  of  the  Church's  sentence,  they 
never  shrunk  from  setting  forth  its  true  extent  and  meaning,  in  order 
that  offenders  might  know  and  feel  their  true  condition,  while  re- 

1    Cyprian  to  his  brother  Rogaiianus,  Epist.  Iv.  3. 
S  See  Vnity  and  Schifin^  pp.  36,  37,  38.  3  s.  Luke,  x.  16. 

*  S.  Matt.  xvi.  10. 
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maining  under  it.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  quote  a  short  passage 
from  Bishop  Wilson.  This  holy  and  primitive  minded  Bishop,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  that,  if  the  '*  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church 
were  lost,  it  might  be  found  in  all  its  purity  on  the  Isle  of  Man," 
says, — "  The  form  of  Excommunication  made  use  of  by  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord,  was,  by  delivering  offenders  to  Satan.  Now,  because 
this  is  laughed  at  by  profane  people,  who  do  not  know  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  will  show  you  what  that  means.  The  Spirit  and  Word  of 
God  has  told  us,  that  the  Devil  has  a  kingdom  and  subjects,  over 
whom  he  reigns ;  that  is,  over  the  children  of  disobedience.  That 
Jesus  Christ  has  also  His  kingdom  and  subjects ;  and  when  the 
Apostles  gained  over  any  of  the  subjects  of  Satan  unto  Christ, 
they  are  said  *  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God*  Now,  when  any  of  Christ's  subjects 
become  rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Gospel,  His  Ministers  are  bound  to  admonish  them  of  their  sin, 
and  of  their  danger ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  obey  their  godly  admo- 
nitions, then  to  turn  them  out  of  that  society  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head ;  and,  consequently,  such  persons  fall  under  the  power  of 
Satan  again,  who  useth  his  subjects  like  slaves.  And  God  permits 
him  to  do  so,  that  sinners,  if  they  are  not  utterly  lost,  may  with 
the  prodigal,  when  he  was  forced  to  herd  with  swine,  see  the  state 
they  are  fallen  from,  and  repent,  and  desire  to  get  out  of  the  snare 
and  power  of  the  Devil,  and  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  God.  So 
that  Excommunication  is  made  use  of,  not  as  a  punishment  onfy^ 
but  as  a  remedy ;  that  sinners,  seeing  the  evil  state  they  are  in, 
being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  salvation  while  they  are  out  of  the 
Church,  may  desire  to  be  restored  to  God's  grace,  from  which 
they  are  fallen,  that  they  may  work  out  their  salvation  with  more 
fear  for  the  time  to  come."'  And  at  another  place  he  adds — '^  So 
that  you  see,  whoever  makes  a  jest  of  Church  discipline,  makes  a 
jest  of  an  ordinance  of  God ;  and  a  man  may  as  well  despise  the 
whole  Christian  religion,  as  this  power,  which  is  as  much  the  ordi- 
nance of  Jesus  Christ,  as  preaching,  or  the  use  of  the  Sacraments."* 
But  on  this  subject  we  shall  not  enlarge.  As  an  exemplification 
of  the  ancient  discipline,  we  shall  only  farther  allude  to  the  excom- 
munication, by  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of  some  of  the  Novatian 
Schismatics,  to  whose  cases,  so  alike  in  many  circumstances  to 

I   Paroehialia,  pp.  244,  245. 

3   Parochialia,  p*  942.     On  thii  sabject  we  would  alio  beg  to  refer  to  Law's 
Letters  to  Hoadlej. 
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tliose  of  the  persons  now  spoken  of,  we  have  already  referred. 
The  following  mandate,  for  the  excommunication  of  the  Schisma- 
tic, FelicissimuB,  and  his  adherents,  was  issued  by  St  Cyprian 
while  in  exile,  and  when  he  dared  not  to  appear  in  Carthage  but  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  It  will  be  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  read 
this  document,  without  thinking  of  the  Schismatic  of  Aberdeen  and 
his  partisans,  so  vividly  is  their  conduct  pourtrayed. 

"I  was  exceedingly  afflicted,  dearest  brethren,  at  the  receipt 
of  your  letter;  that,  whereas  it  has  ever  been  my  purpose  and 
wish  to  hold  together  our  whole  brotherhood  in  safety,  and  to 
preserve  the  flock  unspoiled,  according  as  charity  requires ;  yet 
ye  now  [announce  that  Felicissimus  hath  planned  many  wicked 
and  dangerous  devices ;  so  that,  beyond  his  old  frauds  and  extor- 
tioDS,  of  which  I  had  already  known  much,  he  hath  now  attempted 
alto  to  dimde  a  portion  of  the  people  from  their  Bishop,  that  is,  to 
teparaie  sheep  from  the  shepherd^  and  sons  from  their  parent,  and 
to  seaUer  the  members  of  Christ,  .  .  .  And  whereas,  after  all  these 
things,  he,  neither  moved  by  the  dignity  of  my  office,  nor  deterred 
by  your  authority  and  presence,  of  his  own  impulse  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  the  brethren,  hath  cast  himsdf  forth  with  many  more, 
with  headlong  madness  declaring  himself  leader  of  a  faction,  and 
dbief  of  sedition,  (wherein,  indeed,  I  rejoice  that  very  many  bre- 
thren have  withdrawn  from  this  boldness,  and  have  preferred  to 
remain  contented  under  you,  that  so  they  may  abide  with  their 
Mother  the  Church  .  •  which,  moreover,  I  feel  assured  others  also 
will  peaceably  do,  and  will  soon  withdraw  from  their  rash  error ;) — 
meanwhile,  whereas  Felicissimus  has  threatened,  that  they  should 
not  communicate  with  him  in  death  who  have  obeyed  us,  that  is, 
who  conmiunicate  with  us ;  let  him  receive  the  sentence  which  he  has 
first  pronomneed^  and  let  him  know  that  he  is  excommunicated  by 
OS.  .  .  Moreover  Augendus,  whot  regarding  neither  the  Bishop  nor 
ike  Chstr^g  has  espeeialfy  cusociated  himself  with  him  in  this  conspi- 
raq^  and  faction^  if  he  shall  continue  longer  with  him,  must  bear 
die  sentence  which  that  factious  and  rash  man  has  brought  down 
upon  himself*  Moreover,  whosoever  shall  join  himself  to  his  con- 
spiracy and  faction,  must  know  that  he  cannot  communicate  in 
the  Church  with  us,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  has  chosen  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  Church.  Read  this  my  Epistle  to  our  Brethren, 
and  transmit  it  also  to  the  clergy  at  Carthage,  adding  the  names 
of  those  who  have  joined  themselves  to  Felicissimus."' 

1     St.  Cyprian's  Epist.  zli. 
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It  seems  to  these  Schismatics  as  if  it  were  some  great  presump- 
tion, that  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  poor  in  earthly  riches  and  de- 
spised by  the  world,  should  dare  to  exercise  those  spiritual  pre- 
rogatives which  no  human  power  conferred  upon  them.  We 
shall  notice  this  exhibition  of  the  worldly  temper,  in  words, 
to  which  many  who  have  coldly  looked  on  amid  our  troubles, 
but  from  whom  other  things  might  have  been  expected,  would 
do  well  to  take  heed.  They  were  used  by  Synesius,  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  Ptolemais,  at  pronouncing  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  an  oppressor  of  the  Church.  "  If  any  one," 
proceeded  his  solemn  sentence,  "  If  any  one  despise  the  Church 
because  of  its  smallness,  and  receive  those  whom  she  has  excom- 
municated, not  thinking  themselves  bound  to  obey  her  because 
of  her  poverty ;  let  him  know  that  he  dismembers  the  Church, 
which  Jesus  Christ  wishes  to  be  one." ' 

From  what  has  been  said,  any  one  may  easily  judge  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  statement  made  by  the  most  recently  excommuni- 
cated of  these  Schismatical  Priests, — when  speaking  of  his  own 
sentence,  he  says,  perverting  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  ^'  We 
have  no  such  custom,  nor  the  Churches  of  God."  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Church  has  been  already  seen, 
and  if  by  *  we'  this  person  intends  that  the  English  Church  has 
no  such  custom,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  denounce  too  strongly 
the  flagrant  dishonesty  of  the  assertion.  The  Canons  of  thai 
Church  decree  this  sentence  against  all  authors  of  schism  like 
himself:  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  separate  himself  from  the 
communion  of  saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostle's  Rules  in 
the  Church  of  England.  ...  let  them  be  excommunicated  ipso 
faetOf  and  not  restored  but  by  the  Archbishop,  after  their  repen- 
tance and  public  revocation  of  such  their  wicked  errors."  And  as 
to  the  maintainers  of  Schismatics,  they  in  like  manner  declare — 
"  Let  them  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored  until  they  repent 
and  publicly  revoke  such  their  wicked  errors."*  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  as  clearly  set  forth  the  state  of  such  individuals.  <'  That 
person,  which  by  open  denundation  of  the  Church,  is  rightly  cut 
off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  excommunicated,  ought  to 
be  taken  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  an  Heathen  man 
and  Publican,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by  penance,  and  re- 
ceived unto  the  Church  by  a  judge  who  hath  authority  thereto."! 

Floury '8  Eod.  Hist.,  kxll.  44.  >    Canons,  9, 10. 

3    Article  xzziii.    Of  excommonicaie  pervons,  bow  they  ere  to  be  avoided. 
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6.  Some  additional  Cavils  of  the  Schismatics. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  some  additional  cavils  of  the  Separatists, 
vith  the  briefest  recapitulation.  They  are  noticed  rather  as  indi- 
etdoDs  of  the  Schismatical  temper,  than  as  being  deserving  of  any 
•erioos  refutation. 

1.  They  complain  of  what  they  call  an  act  of  oppression  on  the 
pift  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  respect  of  his  having,  as  they 
anert,  deprived  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  formerly  Incumbent  at 
Cominestown,  in  his  Diocese,  on  account  of  refusing  to  read  the 
•entence  of  excommunication  against  Sir  William  Dunbar. 

Now,  as  to  this  statement,  we  have  to  observe,  first,  that  so  far 
from  their  being  any  oppression  in  a  Bishop  enforcing  his  lawful 
ofders,  be  would  only,  in  so  doing,  be  performing  his  bounden 
and  iradoobted  duty.  And,  secondly,  that  the  assertion  is  simply 
QDtme.  Mr.  Taylor  was  indeed  suspended,  but  no  such  charge, 
as  that  referred  to,  was  made  against  him.  The  charges  made 
against  this  person  related  soleljc^  to  doctrinal  errors  and  his 
ministerial  oondnct.  In  consequence  of  these  charges,  the  Bishop 
fidt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  institute  a  preliminary  inquiry,  whether 
they  were  such  as  to  call  for  judicial  examination.  The  Com- 
■usrioners  appointed  to  conduct  this  investigation  transmitted  a 
Beport  to  the  Bishop,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease  justified  and  required  judicial  proceedings.  There  were 
seven  charges  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners, — some  of  which 
related  to  erroneous  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity.  The  result  of  the  trial  was,  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Taylor  were  found  sufiSdently  substantiated:  yet  the  Bishop, 
ai  the  judgment  in  the  case  sets  forth,  being  unwilling  to  proceed 
to  the  extreme  sentence  which  such  heavy  charges  would  justify, 
merdy  put  an  end  to  his  incumbency,  and  recalled  his  Licence. 
We  need  not  to  add  to  this  any  comment. 

2.  The  Schismatics  profess  to  be  much  scandalized  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  new  chapel  at  Jedburgh,  in  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow, 
was  eonsecrated.  On  this  point  we  need  say  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  Form  of  Consecration  then  used  is  much  the  same  as  that  com- 
laonly  adopted  in  like  cases  in  England,  and  that  there  were  then 
present  a  considerable  number  of  dignitaries  and  clergymen  of 
English  ordination  taking  part  in  the  service.  If,  therefore,  on  this 
account,  these  persons  have  left  the  Scottish  Church,  they  are 
equally  bound  to  separate  from  the  English. 
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3.  They  farther  complain  that  the  Scottish  Church  hai  &o  fixed 
laws,  and  ttiaMier  -Canons  may  be  altered  at  any  time.  The  Scot- 
tish Church,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  is,  of  course, 
bound  by  the  rules  and  principles  which  have  regulated  its  pro«- 
ceedings  from  the  Apostles'  times.  As  to  the  local  laws  of  the 
Church — her  own  peculiar  Canons — she  has  an  inherent  right  to 
regulate  these  as  circumstances  shall  demand.  This  right  the 
English  Church  equally  asserts,  in  her  thirty-fourth  article ;  although 
impediments  to  its  exercise  have  arisen  which  earnest  minds  in  that 
Church  are  at  present  anxiously  labouring  to  get  removed.  And, 
besides,  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  Separatist,  who  has  most 
prominently  alleged  this  ground,  was  himself  the  leader  of  a  move- 
ment  for  the  alteration  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Canons. 

4.  One  of  these  Schismatics  asserts,  as  areason  for  his  separation^ 
that  a  clergyman  of  another  Diocese  had  been  allowed  to  mmntain 
and  publish  with  impunity,  what  he  alleged  to  be  unsound  or  here- 
tical doctrines.  If  this  allegation — ^which  we  need  scarcely  say  is 
utterly  without  foundation, — be  worth  anything  as  a  ground  of 
separation,  Mr.  Hull  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  long  ago  to 
have  left  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  he  still  professes 
to  adhere.  "But  surely  every  one,"  as  has  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Cheyne  of  Aberdeen,  the  clergyman  against  whom  Mr.  Hull's 
allegations  were  directed,  "must  see  the  weakness  of  pleading 
the  unpunished  heterodoxy  of  an  individual,  as  a  justification 
for  rending  asunder  the  bond  of  unity.  If  Mr.  Hull  really  be- 
lieved that  the  author  had  published  heretical  doctrines,  the  Canons 
had  pointed  out  a  way  for  him  to  relieve  his  own  conscience, 
and  vindicate  the  purity  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  at  least  tried  that  way,  and  lodged  a  formal  accusation  of  him 
before  his  Bishop,  who  must  have  taken  up  the  case ;  but  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  expect  that  any  Bishop  would  found  proceedings 
upon  a  printed  pamphlet." 

5.  Some  of  the  Separatists  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  dis- 
use of  the  word  Protestant,  in  the  public  Formularies  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  but  it  requires  no  argument  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  allegation  as  a  ground  of  schism.  The  point,  however, 
will  be  fully  noticed,  both  in  this  particular  view  and  in  its  general 
bearings,  on  an  earl}  occasion. 

10^4  July,  1845. 

W.    BK99IBTT,    PRINTER,    ABRRDRCR. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  CLAIMS  ON  THE  LOYALTY  OF  HER 

CHILDREN. 


It  IB  plain  to  every  one  that  our  Church  is  at  the  present  time 
in  a  state  of  great  peril.  All  will  readily  admit  this.  Those 
unoDg  us  who  are  zealous  for  God's  house,  are  alarmed  at  the 
prwpeei  which  is  opening  upon  them,  and  anxiously  looking 
around  to  discern  if  by  any  means  they  may  aid  in  averting  the 
danger ;  while  those  who  are  timid  or  indifferent  are  making  up 
their  minds  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice  of  Truth,  so  that  they  can 
biit  obtain  peace.  Nor  is  this  opinion  held  only  by  ourselves ;  it 
is  shared  by  those  who  are  without,  and  they  are  looking  on,  some 
with  open  scom,  others,  let  us  hope,  with  better  feelings,  on  the 
trials  which  have  befallen  us,  or  which  still  may  be  in  store  for  us. 

Whence  is  all  this?  Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  every 
thing  within  the  Scottish  Church  seemed  tranquil  and  secure.  She 
had  not  much  indeed  of  the  world's  wealth  or  power,  her  children 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  little  influence  she  possessed,  she 
seemed  anxious  not  to  exercise ;  but  to  make  up  for  these  wants, 
she  promised  peace  to  those  within  her.  While  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  were  beset  with  dangers— while  contending  sects  were 
beeoming  more  involved  in  strife — she  seemed  to  enjoy  a  happy 
tranqoiDity.  Her  own  members  rejoiced  in  this  palmy  state,  and 
looked  forward  to  still  brighter  days ;  and  strangers,  wearied  with 
the  constant  turmoil  around  them,  hoped  to  find  in  her  a  refuge 
from  the  storm. 

There  were  some  among  us  who  saw  how  deceitful  was  this 
eahn.  Some  few  there  were,  trained  from  childhood  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  better  age,  or  who  by  long  and  severe  struggles,  had 
through  God's  grace  acquired  a  deeper  knowledge  in  divine  things, 
vho  saw  to  what  all  this  was  tending.  Our  Church,  thanks  to  her 
Heavenly  Lord,  has  never  wanted  some  such  watchmen  on  her 
towers ;  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and  their  voice  was  unheard 


4  Datigers  xchich  beset  the  Scottish  Church* 

or  disregarded.  While  oor  self  congratulations  were  at  the  height^ 
the  storm  burst  upon  us.  While  we  thought  that  all  was  peaceful 
and  serene,  we  found  ourselves  at  once  in  the  midst  of  danger* 
Weakness,  discord,  and  schism,  met  us  on  every  side.  The  CknTch 
was  assailed  from  without — ^but  the  attacks  of  open  enemies  might 
easily  have  been  resisted,  if  all  had  been  united  within.  Tlitay 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  it  was  found  that  her  bitterest  foes 
were  those  of  her  own  household.  It  was  now  that  the  loyalty  of 
her  children  was  tried,  and  however  we  may  regret,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  so  many  were  faithless  or  indifferent. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  dangers  that  beset  us,  and  the 
best  means  by  which  they  may  be  averted,  it  is  necessary  to  ke«q^ 
in  mind  the  position  which  the  Catholic  Church  occupies  in  tfaitf 
country.  Her  peculiar  condition  in  Scotland  has  at  no  time  been" 
altogether  overlooked  by  her  children.  The  very  eireumstaiioM' 
of  the  world  around  compelled  us  to  think  of  it ;  but  during  the 
present  century  many  among  us  misunderstood  it,  perhaps  very 
few  realised  it  in  an  adequate  manner  to  themselves.  All  dould 
see  that  she  stood  apart  from  other  communions,  but  the  cavie^ 
why  she  did  so  was  imperfectly  comprehended.'  There  is  no  de- 
nying this.  It  has  indeed  for  many  years  been  a  main  object  of 
our  teachers  and  ministers,  to  impress  upon  us  the  distinotioos 
which  exist  between  our  Church,  and  the  system  of  Rome  on 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Protestant  communities  on  the  oiKel*. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  tbey  have  also  pointed  out  tli«  ooiitrait 
which  she  ought  to  exhibit  to  the  world  around  hen  Yet  IW>m 
each  of  these  quarters  we  are  ever  exposed  to  assault  and  temp^ 
tation,  and  it  must  at  all  times  be  our  obvious  duty  to  preserve 
a  spotless  and  undivided  loyalty  to  our  Church,  and  to  disregard 
the  claims  of  others,  whether  they  be  her  rivals  or  ber  enemies* 
To  assist,  in  however  humble  a  manner,  in  the  promotion  of  this 
great  end,  is  the  object  of  these  renuirks.  They  are  addressed 
solely  to  the  Children  of  the  Church,  and  are  not  designed  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  opponents. 

We  all  are,  or  ought  to  be  convinced  that  the  Chereby  hite 
which  we  have  been  baptised,  is  a  true  and  living  branclt  of  the  eme 
heavenly  Vine ;  that  she  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdietton  of  tiM 
Bishop  of  Rome,  or  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  thatpof^ 
tion  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presides ;  that  she  is  essentially 

J    On  this  Buhjcct,  see  The  Chui-ch  in  Scotland :— The  Recent  Schlenls,  %  I. 
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distiBct  from  the  Protestant  commuiiLties,  to  which  most  of  our 
fellow-fskristians  in  this  hind  belong ;  and  that  it  is  her  bounden 
dnty  to  fight  against  the  world,  which  we  have  all  vowed  to  re- 
Doonoe.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  needless  at  present  to  point  out 
the  argumeota  by  whieh  we  defend  ourselves  against  the  claims  of 
Rene  and  c^ipose  her  errors^  or  those  by  which  we  vindicate  the 
exdasive  r^fat  of  the  Apostolical  Episcopate.  The  observations 
wfaidi  follow  are  intended  to  guard  those  within  the  Church,  from 
aidii^  by  their  language  or  conduct,  the  influence  of  any  foreign 
system  with  which,  wholly  or  partially,  they  may,  consciously  or 
QBeonieioaBly,  sympathise  in  a  greater  degree  than  with  the  Di- 
vine Institation  to  which  they  owe  their  sole  allegiance.  In  a  word, 
it  is  their  design  to  shew  the  error  and  inconsistency  of  Roman,  or 
Sfctarian»  or  Worldly  sympathies,  with  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
Seottish  Church. 

Before  adverting  to  these  points,  it  will  be  proper  to  disclaim  all 
high  pretensions  of  any  kind,  on  our  own  part  as  individuals  ;  and 
also  to  admit,  as  far  as  we  dutifully  may,  the  imperfections  and, 
shiKtcoaiings  of  the  Church  to  which  we  beloug.  The  opposite 
coarse  has  been  too  long  pursued,  and  the  fatal  efiects  of  it  are  be- 
ginaing  to  af^^ear.  Individual  self-exaltation  is  simply  Pharisaical 
and  antichristjan  i  but  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  wa^ 
ia  whieh  we  have  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  our  Church,  partakes 
of  the  same  spirit,  or  rather^  perhaps*  in  speaking  of  the  Church, 
thai  we  have  really  intended  to  magnify  our  own  selves.  How 
litUe  cause  we  have  to  do  so,  is  too  well  known  to  others,  whatever 
we  ourselves  may  think  of  it  l£  we  had  not  miserably  neglected 
ht^  privilegea,  and  made  small  use  of  noble  opportunities,  and 
borne  but  a  feeble  witness,  where  we  were  called  upon  to  make  a 
good  confession,  we  would  not  now  have  been  in  the  state  in  which 
we  are.  But  it  is  not  we  only  who  are  deficient ;  we  must,  how- 
ever florrowfally,  admit  that  our  Church  has  fallen  short  of  her 
higk  calling.  Tliis  is  an  unwelcome  truth,  as  is  shewn  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  received,  when  those  have  proclaimed  it 
who  had  the  best  right  to  do  so ;  but  it  must  be  spoken.  We  i^ixsi 
aot  be  silent  on  this  point,  though  it  ia  the  very  object  of  these  re- 
■orks  to  assert  the  Chureh's  claims  upon  our  loyalty ;  i^y,  rather, 
▼efnnsi,  because  it  is  ao,  lift  up  .our  voice  more  loudl)^.  ^  There  i^ 
DO  reason  why  we>  in  this  country,  should  shrink  from  allowing 
that,  which  the  saintly  Andrewes  and  holy  Herbert  confessed  as  to 
the  Church  of  their  own  land.    But  what  ne^d  of  appealing  to  the 


6         Not  undutiful  to  confess  the  Churches  deficiencies. 

auUiority  of  individuals  in  justification  of  sueh  a  confession.    Our 
Chuffch,  in  ibe  words  of  the  English  Office,  \rhtch  she  has  adopted 
as  ber  own>  ODoe  a  year  at  least,  >  proclaims  this  sc^emn  truth,  and 
calls  her  children  to  penitence  on  account  of  it    And  it  was  while 
the  captive  Prophet  was  confossing  his  own  sin,  and  the  sail  of  his 
people  Israel,  and  presenting  his  supplication  before  the  Lord  Ins 
Godf  for  the  holy  mountain  of  his  God,  saying — **  O  Loid»  accord^ 
iQg  to  all  Thy  righteousness,  I  beseech  Thee,  let  Thine  anger  and 
Thy  fury  be  turned  away  from  Thy  city  Jerusalem,   Thy  holy 
mountain :  because  for  our  sins,  and  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fa* 
thers,  Jerusalem  and  Thy  people  are  become  a  reproach  to  all  that 
are  about  us" — that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  <<  b^sg 
caused  to  fly  swifUy,"  to  reveal  the  coming  of  tibe  Deliv^er,  the 
Messiah.^     And  why  should  such  an  admission  be  deemed  onduti- 
ful,  so  long  as  it  is  not  made  in  an  irreverent  or  repining  spirit  ? 
The  Church  of  our  baptism  is  not  the  less  our  Mother,  that  she  is 
not  free  from  imperfection.    Filial  obedience  is  not  to  be  refused 
though  in  some  tilings  the  Parent  should  err.    She  has  not  the  less 
claim  to  our  allegiance,  though  we  should  even  allow  that  in  a  few 
or  in  many  things,  she  is  inferior  to  others.    There  are  those 
among  us  who  seem  to  think  that  the  Church  of  England  is  purer 
and  more  perfect  than  ours.    We  may  differ  from  them,  but  ihiej 
have  a  right  to  their  opinion.    Far  different  will  be  the  case  if,  be- 
cause they  so  think,  they  claim  a  right  to  obey  the  real  or  fancied 
commands  of  another  Church,  rather  than  of  her  to  whom  they  are 
subject ;  this  would  indeed  be  rebellion  and  disloyalty  of  the  worst 


In  proof  of  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down,  an  appeal, 
if  need  be,  may  be  made  to  the  authority  of  a  Formulary  of  our 
Church,  which  those  who  denounce  such  language  as  is  here  used, 
cannot  refuse  to  submit  to.  One  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  de- 
clares, that  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Rom^  have  erred.  If  these  great  patriarchal  Churches,  founded 
by  Apostles^  Evangelists,  and  Martyrs,  have  fallen  into  error, 
surely  there  can  be  nothing  wrong,  in  making  the  same  admission, 
in  regard  to  the  Churdies  of  England  or  Scotland.  Nor  will  any 
one  seriously  maintain  that  these  have  not  erred,  or  may  not  err, 
as  long  as  we  keep  to  mere  generalities.  ^  It  is  with  churches  as 

1    In  the  Oniimins«lo&  Ssrrlee. 
a  Dm.  is.  16,  20»  91.  8    Art.  idx. 
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with  individiutk ;  the  aSeoce  is  only  given  w^ieii  we  <smm  to 
ptrliciilars.  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  we  oureeWea  are  mi- 
•vable  rimieret  and  that  our  Chur^  makes  no  pretengions  to  in- 
&Uibility ;  but  when  we  are  told  to  confesB  and  bewidl  thiB  or 
that  Ma  of  our  own,  or  some  particular  error  or  defbct  in  tlie 
Cbureh  to  wbidi  we  Moiig»  stnughtway  we  become  indignant; 
•ady  if  we  are  secretly  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation^  we 
only  ge^  the  more  ai^ry  at  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  call  hf?fti 
all  sorts  of  hard  names  for  his  pains. 

In  what  has  just  been  said  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  that 
nay  aoi  have  been  far  better  said  by  others )  but  there  fs  much 
vludi  we  are  apt  to  forget,  and  which  we  will  be  none  the  worse 
of  betag  oocasiooaHy  kept  in  mind  of.  We  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  temptations  which  assail  our  Loyalty,  from  the  three 
different  quarters  which  have  been  alluded  to. 


§  I.  TKNDBNCIEB  TO  ROMANISM. 

Much  alarm  prevails  at  present  among  members  of  the  Chnrck, 
in  regard  to  leanings  of  individuals  among  their  number  towanda 
Rome.  The  accusation  of  Popery  is  one,  to  which  we  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  in  ScoUand,  that  it  need  of  itself  excite  no  nn* 
fasiaess.  Did  we  not  bear  it  made  against  us,  it  would  be  a  sure 
prool^  that  some  way  or  oUier  we  were  forsaking  the  high  ground 
which  we  are  bound  to  maintain.  The  Roman  Controversy  itself 
did  not  lie  much  in  our  way ;  other  opponents  of  a  more  dcn<* 
geroas  kind  were  close  to  our  walls.  While  we  were  contending 
with  our  next  neighbours  for  the  distinctive  principles  of  our 
Church,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  consider  anxiously  the 
alarm  of  danger  from  distant  Rome. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  controversy  about  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See»  is 
now  coming  upon  us,  instead  of  that  about  the  Succession  and  the 
Divine  right  of  the  Episcopate.  Such  a  contest  need  not  be  more 
alarming  than  the  old  one,  ify  like  it,  it  were  fought  <mly  with  a 
fomgn  enemy*  Among  us,  in  Scotland  at  least,  down  to  a  very 
recent  period^  there  was  no  question  about  the  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, or  the  exclusive  Divine  right  of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy. 
These  doctrines  were  only  denied  from  without ;  but  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  otherwise  with  the  Roman  controversy,  our  op- 


8  Rome  admitted  to  be  a  true  Church  : 

ponenU  are  said  to  have  friends  within  the  Church,  who  sym- 
pathise with  them ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  or  two  individuals 
among  the  Scottish  laity  have  openly  left  our  communion  for  that 
of  Rome, — a  circumstance  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  its  history. 
With  those  who  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  leave  their 
Scottish  Mother,  to  seek  a  home  with  strangers,  we  have  nothing  here 
to  do.  They  have  taken  a  fearful  step,  and  must  abide  the  issue. 
But  faithful  Churchmen  can  have  no  sympathies  with  Rome,  which 
lead  to  fretful  or  unhealthy  thoughts  in  regard  to  their  own  Church. 
Not  that  we  are  to  forget  the  ties  by  which,  even  yet,  our  best 
feelings  are  connected  with  Rome.  Nay,  rather,  woe  to  us  all, 
if  we  do  not  deeply  sympathise  with  the  great  Apostolic  See  of 
the  West,  as  with  every  other  portion  of  the  Universal  Church,  so 
long  as  we  do  not  allow  such  feelings  to  come  in  contact  with 
nearer  and  more  sacred  duties. 

Besides  this,  of  late  years,  many  a  deep  emotion  which  had  long 
slumbered,  has  again  been  felt,  and  the  indiscriminating  abuse  which 
has  so  long  been  heaped  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  at  length 
produced  the  natural  result.  Many,  especially  among  the  young, 
in  their  anxious  longings  that  Christendom  should  again  be  one, 
forgetting  the  wide  barriers  which  separate  us  from  Rome,  would 
fain  think  of  her  as  our  fathers  did  before  the  outward  unity  of 
the  Western  Church  was  shattered  at  the  Reformation.  This  may 
not  be.  The  British  Churches  do  indeed  admit,  and  have  all  along 
acknowledged,  that  the  Churches  in  communion  with  Rome  are 
true  Churches,  and  that  Rome  herself  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
living  branch  of  the  One  Catholic  Church.  >    We  may  pray  that 

1  *'  Bo  far  waa  it  from  the  purpoae  of  the  Chnroh  of  England,  to  foraake  a&d 
reject  the  Chorcbea  of  Italy,  I^rance,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  anch  like  Churohea. 
that  it  doth,  with  reverence,  retdn  thoae  ceremonies  which  do  neither  endanger 
the  Church  of  God,  nor  offend  the  minda  of  sober  men,  and  only  departed  ft^m 
them  in  those  particular  pointa  wherein  they  were  fhllen  ftom  themselvea,  in 
their  ancient  integrity,  and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which  were  their 
first  founders."    Canons  of  1003, — Canon  xxz. 

"  The  Roman  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England,  are  but  two  distinct  mem- 
bers of  that  Catholic  Church,  which  ia  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  There* 
fore  Rome  is  not  the  house  where  the  Church  dwells,  but  Rome  itself,  as  well  as 
other  particular  Churches,  dwells  in  this  great  universal  house ;  unless  you  will 
shut  up  the  Church  in  Rome,  as  the  Donatists  did  in  AfHc  I  come  a  little 
lower:  Rome,  and  other  National  Churches,  are,  in  this  universal  Catholic 
house,  as  so  many  daughters,  to  whom  (under  Christ)  the  care  of  the  household 
is  committed  by  God  the  Father,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Mother  of  all 
Christians/'    Laud's  Conference  with  Fisher,  Sect.  36.    [Ed.  1830.]    p.  86S. 

See  also  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  i.,  pp.  S89>988, 
[1st  edO>  where  that  learned  writer  clearly  shows  that  the  Churdies  of  the 
Roman  obedience  are  true  Cixurches,  and  that  this  has  been  maintained  by  al> 
most  all  our  theologians. 


Bui>  tp^im  with  her  as  she,  U^  in^q^hle*  9 

CMl  wooid  be^  jpliM^ed.to  TB^toire  tfa^  wMe  CatboUc.Chorch  to  tjcml 

be heivd^ ai;^,l¥mi|4  tp  C9i^ec)t  our  €m^'  errors,;  but  beyond  ibis^ 
ifritvidkiab  ^oppt.^  While  Kome  coDtinues  aa  cib.e  U«  closer 
UBJPQ  ia  impossible, 

Yet.iPe  i^efid  noiwozider^  however  iniicb  we, may  r^e^i  thi^t 
aone,  ia  tbeir  aoxiely  for  such  an  object,  should  pndernUe  th^  ob« 
staoles  whiA  oppose  it»  and  speak  as  if  no  points  of  real  diffefrene? 
ivoiain^  between  us.  They  find  that  their  own  Chureb  refers 
them  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Faiths  aa  the  model  on  which  ,she  ja 
built*  They  aee  in  these  times,  some  forms  of  speechi  and  cere* 
monifl  practices,  which  we  have  lost,  but  which  Rome  retains^  and 
think  they  may  lawfully  make  them  their  own.  Such  fancie^  are 
heautifuly  but  they  are  i^  of  danger  as  of  beauty.  Believing  as 
we  do»  that  both  the  Roman  and  the  British  Churches  are  true 
Giurches,  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  either,  and  whatever 
differences  prevail  between  them  ;  hoping  that  the  inward  unseen 
unity  of  the  Church  has  never  been  interrupted,  we  dare  not  move 
towards  Rome  one  step  beyond  what  our  Church  allows.  We  must 
act  as  Scottish  not  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  happy  is  it  for  our 
true  fireedom.  as  well  as  for  our  faith,  that  we  are  so.  While 
we  deeplf  lament  their  errorst  we  denounce  not  them,  though  they 
have  exeoramunicated  ua ;  we  recognise  the  foreign  Churches  ,i^hicn 
submit  to  the  See  of  Rome  as  part  of  the  great  Catholic  Body^ 
though  tiiey  believe  us  to  be  cut  off ;  we  do  not  seek  to  impose  on 
them  the  local  rites  and  usages  which  are  binding  on  ouri>qIves; 
but  for  the  very  cause  that  our  Church  allows  such  liberty,  we 
must  be  careful  to  obey  the  commands,  and  reverence  even  the 
etutNiiis  which  she  gives  to  her  own  ehildreh. 

The  duty  of  loyalty  which  we  thus  owe  to  our  own  Church,  may 
best  be-ilkutrated  by  aUudsng  to  some  of  the  partkmlar  points  in 
wUch  It  has  occasionally  been  disregarded.  In  what  is  here  taid, 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  individual  cases.  We  know  of  none 
waA*  But  they  are  known  to  have  oecmrred  in  the  steter  Church 
of  England^  and  the  same  causes  which  are  at  work  there,  may  at 
any  6me  prodaee  the  same  reauHa  with  uSk  These  principles  are 
deeply  seated  in  buiAan  nature,  and  are  worth  &  careful  considere* 
tieiiy  theogb  the  aotaal  danger  from  ^em  were  imooh  more  uaeer* 
taia  (ban  it  is. 

There  can  be  no  deebt  that  our  titnal  services  are  in  WMua^  re- 
spects inferior,  both' in  number  and  fulness,  to  the  ancient  models 
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from  which  we  derive  them,  and  that  in  some  of  these  respects  the 
Roman  Offices  are  superior  to  our  own.  It  might  be  enough  for 
an  hnmble  Christian^  to  prevent  his  undervaluing  the  plainer  Ser- 
vices of  his  Mother  Church,  that  they  are  hers— that  they  do  con- 
tain all  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  in  any  event,  they 
are  better  than  we  deserve,  or  can  rightly  value,  as  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  every  day  testifies.  All  this  should  not  prevent  the 
Church  from  endeavouring  to  supply  her  wants,  as  Divine  Provi- 
dence opens  the  way ;  but  it  should  prevent  her  children  from 
murmuring  or  repining  in  the  meantime.  The  very  simplicity  of 
our  existing  Services  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  which  is  more  fitting 
our  present  imperfect  and  fallen  condition  than  greater  splendour: — 

**  I  love  thee,  nor  wonld  stir 

Thy  simple  note,  severe  in  character, 
By  use  made  lovelier — for  the  lofty  tone 
Of  hymn,  response,  and  touching  antiphone, 
Lest  we  lose  homelier  truth/' 

Mingled  with  much  beauty  and  magnificence,  which  we  do  not 
possess,  there  is  in  the  Services  of  the  Church  of  Rome  much  of 
peril,  which  we  are  also  happily  free  from.  The  circumstances 
wherein  they  are  dangerous,  are  too  well  known,  and  have  too  often 
been  dwelt  upon,  in  other  than  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  require  par- 
ticular mention  here.  These  considerations  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
shew  how  cautiously  we  must  act  in  any  attempt  to  improve  what 
we  have,  and  how  imperatively  we  are  called  upon  not  to  disparage 
our  existing  Services,  which  would  surely  be  yet  more  unbecom- 
ing than  the  opposite  fault — ^the  praising  them  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  individuals  may  be  tempted  to 
act  undutifully  to  their  Church.  There  are  few  things  more  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian's  study  than  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  none  more  attractive.  Our  Church  has  sanctioned 
the  reverence  with  which  natural  feeling  would  teach  us  to  regard 
the  Saints,  by  commemorating  them  in  her  Prayer  Book,  either 
with  or  without  special  services  in  their  honour.  No  age  or  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  let  us  hope,  has  wanted  its  own  saints.  Their 
existence  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  Church's  being,  though  it  is 
to  her  highest  well-being  %  and,  therefore,  recognising  as  we  do  the 
Catholicity  of  Rome,  and  considering  the  extent  of  the  countries  in 
communion  with  her,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
holy  men  and  women  which  she  has  produced ;  rather  should  we 
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wonder  if  she  had  not  done  so.  But  in  dwelling  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  existed  in  her,  since  she  became  separate  from  the 
British  Cbnrches,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  notion  that  every 
opinion  or  practice  of  these  holy  persons  is  lawful  to  us.  Our  cha- 
racter must  be  formed  upon  a  higher  model  than  the  faith  or  prac- 
tice of  any  individual.  The  same  caution,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
is  necessary,  even  in  regard  to  those  who  lived  before  the  sepani- 
tioD  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  actions  of  the  very  persons 
whom  our  Prayer  Book  commemorates  in  its  Calendar,  and  whom 
it  holds  np  to  our  devout  reverence,  may  be  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  become  a  snare  to  the  little  ones  among  us. 

When  we  said  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
My  persons  known  to  have  existed  in  the  communion  of  Rome, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Roman  system  tends  to  bring  out, 
in  too  prominent  a  manner,  those  who  are  supposed  to  excel  their 
fellow-christians  in  saintly  graces,  while  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  English  Church,  and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  English  nation, 
unite  to  cast  a  veil  over  these  graces,  even  when  existing  in  their 
highest  perfection.     And  why  should  we  regret  that  it  is  so  : 

**  Even  human  Love  will  Bhrlnk  from  sight 

Here  in  the  coarse  mde  earth : 
How  then  should  rash  inimding  glance 
Break  in  upon  Iter  sacred  trance 

Who  hoasts  a  heavenly  hirth  1 

So  still  and  secret  is  her  growth. 

Ever  the  truest  heart, 
Where  deepest  strikes  her  kindly  root 
For  hope  or  joy,  for  flower  or  fruit. 

Least  knows  its  happy  part." 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  uncertain  and  un- 
safe it  would  be  to  set  up,  as  some  now-a-days  seem  inclined  to 
do,  the  apparent  sanctity  of  a  few  individuals  as  the  one  great  note 
of  the  Church.  The  promotion  of  holiness  among  her  members  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  object  of  the  Church's  mission,  but  the  degree  in 
whidi  it  may  exist  can  never  be  fully  known  upon  earth. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  practices  or  opinions  which  are  ac- 
toally  Romish,  that  the  danger  lies.  Even  those  which  our  Church 
permits  or  teaches  may  be  put  forward  in  a  way,  and  with  a  lean- 
ing, which  may  do  harm.  There  is  an  ostentation  and  an  unreality 
in  the  manner  in  which  some  persons  allow  themselves  to  discuss 
very  sacred  subjects,  which  is  most  painful  and  perplexing.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  instances,  though  at  the  risk  of  appearing  irre- 
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There  is  probably  no  where  a  better  illustration  of  these  fanci- 
ful views  of  history,  than  a  work  of  great  genius  and  varied  at- 
tractions, not  written  indeed  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  this 
country,  but  by  one  who  is  said  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
English  branch  of  it.  The  book  referred  to  is  the  now  well-known 
work  of  Mr.  Digby,  "  Mores  Catholici,  or  Ages  of  Faith."  We  are 
only  partially  acquainted  with  this  work,  but  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  its  author  describes  under  one  view,  and  assigns  the 
same  character  to  all  the  successive  centuries  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  elder  Theodosius  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  During 
this  long  period^  with  some  exceptions,  which  only  make  the  gene* 
ral  rule  more  striking,  all  kings  were  equally  just;  all  knights 
equally  courteous ;  all  priests  equally  pious ;  all  children  equally 
happy ;  and  all  poor  persons  equally  contented.  And  this  was  sole- 
ly owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  these  times  the  influence  of 
religion  was  predominant  in  every  thing,  and  that  the  whole  West- 
ern Church  was  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  To  point 
out  the  folly  of  this,  if  it  be  seriously  maintained,  is  needless.  If 
these  fancies  were  correct,  how  came  it  about  that  such  an  event  as 
the  Reformation  could  at  all  have  taken  place  ?  The  Knight  of 
La  Mancha  was  not  more  noble  and  pure  hearted  than  this  writer, 
but  he  was  hardly  more  visionary.  In  these  observations,  however, 
we  are  perhaps  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Digby.  If  he  intended  his 
beautiful  work  for  an  Ex^clesiastical  Vision  or  Romance,  rather  than 
a  series  of  Historical  Sketches,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  to 
caution  its  readers  to  keep  this  circumstance  in  view  while  they  are 
perusing  it. 


§  II.--IKFLUEKCE  OF  SECTARIANISM. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  of  the  danger  to  which  our  loyalty 
is  exposed  from  leanings  towards  Rome — a  peril,  after  all,  which, 
serious  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  one  which  probably  few  among  us  will 
experience,  and  which,  certainly,  our  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
likely  to  be  materially  affected  by.  There  is,  however,  another 
element,  whether  in  herself  or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  all 
events  around  her,  and  actually  working  in  many  of  her  members^ 
which  exposes  her  to  much  more  alarming  hazard.  From  the  time 
when  our  Church  first  raised  her  head,  after  she  had  almost  disap- 
peared in  the  storms  which  accompanied  the  Reformation,  to  the 
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present  day,  she  has  been  more  or  less  surrounded  with  an  atmos- 
pbere  of  Sectarianism.  Each  of  us  individually  has  got  so  accus- 
tomed to  it,  that  many  seem  to  be  uncomfortable  when  they  are 
out  of  it,  and  appear  unable  to  breathe  a  purer  air.  This  is  no  re- 
mote or  uncertain  danger.  It  is  not  one  which  we  are  only  called 
npon  to  guard  against,  in  the  way  of  caution^  lest  at  some  future 
time  it  may  reach  us.  It  is  already  among  us — it  meets  us  at  every 
step ;  it  enters  into  our  homes  ;  it  affects  our  whole  habits,  lan- 
gnage^  and  modes  of  thinking ;  the  very  Church  herself,  which  has 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  it,  has  been  unable,  as  yet,  to 
it  from  her  ministrations  and  ordinances.  Without,  it  is  all 
powerful,  and,  within,  it  ever  seems  ready  to  burst  forth  and  master 
the  good  spirit  which  is  striving  to  keep  it  down. 

We  can  only,  as  before,  give  some  illustrations  of  the  working  of 
this  spirit.  The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  mention  will  be  taken 
from  the  use  made  of  the  word  Protestantf  which,  particularly  of  late 
years,  has  been  used  in  a  sense  directly  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  involving  nothing 
whatever  beyond  a  mere  negation ;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  syste-* 
matically  applied  to  the  Church  of  this  country,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply  that  we  belong  to  it,  not  on  account  of  its  Catholicity,  but 
of  what  is  called  its  Protestantism.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point, 
it  win  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  details. 

The  word  Protestant  is  well  known  to  be  properly  applicable  to 
the  Lutherans  only,  having  been  first  used  in  reference  to  the 
founder  of  that  sect  and  his  supporters.  On  the  Continent,  it  has 
not  even  been  applied  generally  to  all  those  who  oppose  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  Lutherans,  as  has  been  said,  being  the  ProtestaniSf 
while  the  Calvinists  were  called  the  Reformed,  In  our  own  coun- 
try, this  ^stinction  has  not  been  recognised.  Some,  indeed,  of  our 
writers  have  used  Protestant  as  opposed  to  Puritan^  and  at  the 
sametime,  of  course,  as  marking  the  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  a  similar  way  of  speaking  is  still 
common  in  Ireland,  where  the  three  religious  bodies,  among  whom 
that  country  is  divided,  are  called  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  by  the  first  of  the  three,  the  members  of  the 
Church  being  meant.  But,  in  England,  this  has  not  generally  been 
the  case-  The  word  Protestant  was,  at  a  very  early  period  after 
the  Reformation,  applied  to  our  Church  in  conmion  with  the  va- 
rious reformed  communities  on  the  Continent.  It  was  used  by 
Roman  Catholic  controversialists  as  a  convenient  term  for  classing 
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their  opponents  under  one  common  name ;  and  the  members  of  our 
Church  allowed  it  to  be  appropriated  to  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
other  communities  to  whom  it  more  properly  belonged.    It  is  osed, 
for    instance,  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and    Archbishop  Bramhall, 
throughout  their  works,  and  it  repeatedly  meets  us  in  die  pi^s  of 
the  BJiu^  BM'iXisJk,  and  other  writings  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr. 
In  the  same  way,  our  own  Bishop  Forbes  uniformly  speaks  of 
Christians  under  the  three  divisions  of  Greeks,  Romanists,  and 
Protestants.^     It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  these  great 
men  did  not  use  the  word  Protestant  in  the  unqualified  manner 
which  is  now  done,  and  in  the  sense  which  it  now  bears.    Biahop 
Forbes  uses  it  almost  from  necessity,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
very  object  for  which  his  book  was  written.    Archbishop  Bram- 
ball,  in  his  discourses  against  the  Romanists,  never  steps  out  of  bis 
way  to  attack  the  societies  which  originated  in  the  Reformation, 
but  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  their  case  and  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.'    King  Charles,  when  not  using  popular  or 
controversial  language,  generally  qualifies  the  expression  Prtrt^e- 
tant  religion  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  it  was  no  mere  negative 
system,  embracing  the  opitiions  of  all  or  any  of  the  sects  who  ep- 
pose  the  See  of  Rome,  which  he  means,  but  the  pontive  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Thus  he  says  to  the  PHnce  of  Wales, 
"  The  scandal  of  the  late  troubles  which  some  may  object  and  vrge 
to  you  i^inst  the  Protestant  religion  establiehed  in  Enplamd,  is 
easily  answered  to  them  or  yom'  own  thoughts  in  this,  that  soaroe 
any  one  who  hath  been  a  beginner,  or  an  active  prosecutor  of  iikia 
late  war  against  the  Church,  the  laws,  and  me,  either  was  or  is 
a  true  loveis  embracer,  or  praoticer  of  the  Protestant  religion  eUa* 
bkihed  in  England^  which  neither  gives  such  rules  nor  ever  before 
set  sneh  examples.^'*    Thus  also  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Elisabetii, 
repeats  what  he  said  to  her  the  day  before  his  martyrdom-^'^  He 
wished  me  not  to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for  him,  for  thai  wtnM 
be  a  glorious  death  that  be  should  die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  land,  and  maintaining  the  true  Protestant  reUgioB."  ^ 

I    *'  GrtMd,  RomsnenseB,  ProtestaateB."    Cofisid^mtiooes  ModutB  et  INwifleA, 
p.  248,  et  paflsim.    [Ed.  Lond.  1668.] 

s    See,  for  inatanoe,  Repliostion  to  the  Bishop  of  Chaloedon,  ehap.  L  sec  8. 
Works,  ▼ol.  ii.,  pp.  6S— 73. 

S   EiMf  B«riXi»j^,  zzvii. 

<   Relation  from  the  Lady  £Usabeth*i  own  hand.     Works  of  King  Charles  I. 
Hague  1660,  p.  38S. 
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The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Ardibishop  Laud.  His  con- 
teeaee  with  Fisher  was  entered  iato  and  afterwards  pabiished,  not 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  but  of  the  Church  of  England*  In  one 
place,  where  his  opponent  speaks  of  him  as  maintaining  the  '*  Pro- 
testiat  eanse,^  the  Archbishop,  in  his  usual  calm,  quiet  way,  dis- 
diiBs  it.  <*  The  lady's  friend,"  says  Fisher,  ''  not  knowing  what 
to  answer,  called  on  the  Bishop,  who,  sitting  down  first,  ez- 
essed  himself  as  one  unprovided,  and  not  much  studied  in  con- 
Izovernes ;  and  desiring  that,  in  case  he  should  fail,  yet  the  Pro- 
HOaaU  eamte  might  not  be  thought  ill  of— it  having  an  hundred 
better  scholars  to  maintain  it  than  he.  To  which  I  said,  there  were 
a  thousand  better  scholars  than  I  to  maintain  the  Catholic  cause." 
Land's  answer  is  the  following :  "  In  this  I  had  never  so  poor  a 
conceit  of  the  Protestant's  cause,  as  to  think  they  had  but  an  hundred 
better  than  myself  to  maintain  it.  That  which  hath  an  hundredy 
may  have  as  many  more  as  it  pleases  Grod  to  give,  and  more  than 
yoB.  And  I  shall  ever  be  glad  that  the  Church  of  England  (which 
at  this  timef  ifn^  memory  reflect  not  amiss  I  named,)  may  have  far 
more  able  defendants  than  myself.  I  shall  never  envy  them,  but 
r^oioe  for  her.  And  I  make  no  question  but  that  if  I  had  named  a 
thousand,  you  would  have  multiplied  yours  into  ten  thousand  for 
the  Catholic  cause  (as  you  call  it)."  i 

Towards  the  condusioa  of  his  life,  and  as  the  conflict  thickened 
with  those  who,  like  the  sects  of  the  present  day,  gloried  in  the 
Huie  of  Protestant,  the  Archbishop  became  yet  more  cautious  in 
his  use  of  the  word  without  modification.  In  one  single  page  of 
the  history  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  the  following  passages  occur : 
"My  Lords,  I  am  as  innocent  in  this  business  of  religion,  as  far 
from  all  practioe,  or  so  much  as  thought  of  practice,  for  any  altera- 
tion to  Popery,  or  any  way  blemishing  the  true  Protestant  reliyionf 
ettablisked  im  the  Church  of  England,  as  I  was  when  my  mother 
irit  bore  me  into  the  world."  ''  Surely  if  I  had  blemished  the  true 
Proieeiant  rdigion^  I  could  not  have  settled  such  men  in  it" — <<  the 

1  Oonfewnfle  with  f1ih«r,  Mottonf  6,  7,  pp.  18, 18.  It  ii  tingnlar  and  cba- 
nctoristic,  that  tha  Archbishop's  racent  Editor,  Dr.  Card  well,  in  fdloding  to  the 
eonleresea,  ahotild  use  the  language  of  the  Jesuit.  He  says,  preface  p.  vi.,  "  Dr. 
Land,  then  Kahop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  theological 
Uarv&o%,  and  had  recently  given  the  King  evidence  of  his  skill  in  composition, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  argument  on  the  side  of  ProtettanUtm,"  There  is 
not  here  the  slightest  intention  to  mislead,  for  Dr.  Oardwell  quotes  on  the  op- 
posite page  Land's  own  words  from  his  Diary  in  reference  to  the  conference  : 
*'  I  deUrered  my  Lord  Marquess  of  Buckingham  the  paper,  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Ciwrck  of  Bnpland  and  Rome  in  point  of  salvation." 
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number  of  those  p^sons  whom,  by  God's  blessing  upon  ray  laboiin* 
I  have  settled  in  the  true  Protestant  religion  eetablished  in  Eng- 
iamL"^  Again,  speaking  of  his  Royal  master,  <*  He  hath  been 
mach  traduced  also  for  bringing  in  of  Popery,  but  on  my  con- 
seienoe  (of  which  I  shall  give  God  a  present  account),  I  know  him 
to  be  as  free  fh>m  this  charge  as  any  man  livings  and  I  hold  him  to 
be  as  sound  a  Protestant,  aceordtng  to  the  religion  by  law  eftoMM- 
edj  as  any  man  in  his  kingdom,"  And  in  reference  to  himself,  on 
the  same  occasion,  *<  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered  I  have  always 
lived  in  the  Ptoteetant  Beligion  eetablished  m  En^andt  and  in  th«t 
I  come  now  to  die."  *  One  more  extract  will  be  given,  to  shew 
what  the  Archbishop  meant  by  the  true  Protestant  Religion  estab* 
lished  in  England.  In  his  «  Last  Will  and  Testament,"  the  fkithlul 
martyr  of  Christ  thus  speaks : — **  For  my  faith,  I  die  as  I  have 
lived,  in  the  true  orthodox  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith  of 
Christ,  foreshowed  by  the  Prophets,  and  preached  to  the  world  by 
Christ  himself.  His  blessed  Apostles,  and  their  successors,  and  a 
true  member  of  His  Cfttholic  Church,  within  the  eonumuiion  of  a 
living  part  thereof — the  present  Church  of  England,  ae  ii  sfandf 
estabUehed  by  law!"^ 

These  quotations  will  shew  that  the  great  teachers  and  rulers  of 
our  Church  in  former  days,  when  they  did  use  the  word  Proteetani^ 
did  so  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  now  emi^yed ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  succeeding  writers,  as  the  necessity  for 
increased  caution  in  its  use  became  stronger,  grew  in  reality  more 
lax  and  careless.  Even,  however,  in  r^ard  to  the  illnstrioos  per- 
sons whom  we  have  named,  we  must  take  the  liberQr  of  statiii^, 
that  they  appear  to  have  committed  an  error  in  using  the  word  at 
all.  We  may,  perhaps,  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  will  reverse 
what  actually  took  place.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  by  tiieir 
opponents  in  these  days  styled  Papists,  nearly  as  generally 
as  the  members  of  the  Church  in  this  country  were  called  Pro- 
testants. Suppose  the  former  had  appropriated  this  name  to 
themselves,  and  allowed  the  latter  to  take  that  of  Catholic,  who 
does  not  see  the  great  advantage  we  would  have  had  thereby^   Let 

1    Aoeoont  of  hif  fint  daj'i  Trial.   Hiatoxy  of  Traublei  and  Trial,  p.  SS5. 
>    Speech  upon  the  Scaffold.     History  of  Troubles  and  Trial,  pp.  449,  460. 

3  History  of  Troables  and  Trial,  p.  454. 

4  We  all  know  the  use  which  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  of  the  enoT  which 
we  have  committed.     It  is  a  populnr,  and,  unfortunately,  a  true  raying,  among 
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Bs  not  be  aeeosed  of  presumptioiiy  in  ventaring  to  blaae  sudi  a 
Hiang  as  Qwrlea*  and  such  iUnstrious  Prelates  as  Laud  and  Bram« 
UL  We  maj  do  so,  without  in  the  least  forgetting  the  deep 
sUgationewe  owe  to  them,  just  as  we  may  revere  Archbishop 
lanftanc,  or  Arehfaishop  Anselm,  while  we  lament  that  the  one 
ia  his  seal  for  the  CathoUc  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence^  aided  in 
biiBging  in  the  opinion  of  Transubstantiation ;  and  that  the  other, 
in  Ins  ri^teons  stroggle  for  the  liberties  of  the  English  Ghureh 
sgaiast  a  feudal  tyrant,  contributed  to  subject  her  to  the  yoke  of  a 
teeign  Prelate. 

We  shall  now  briefly  mention  why  we  think  that  the  use  of  the 
word  Praie§ia9Uf  as  applied  to  our  rdigion,  has  become  objection- 
sbie^eren  in  die  modified  sense  in  which  it  was  used  bythose  whom 
we  named,  in  the  first  place,  the  continental  sect  to  whom  the  name 
WIS  properly  applied,  and  not  they  only,  but  the  followers  of  Calvin 
sad  Zwinglina  aJso»  have  fallen  into  deadly  heresies,  which  however 
naHnalty  resulting  from  their  original  primnples,  were  not  for  many 
yesrs  suspected  either  by  others  or  themselves.  If  we  call  our 
rsligion  ProUtJamiitmj  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  have  it 
identified  with  the  frightful  system  whidi,  under  that  name^  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  Germany. 

There  is  among  religious  people  in  this  country,  both  within 
sad  wlthoiit  the  Church,  a  vague  impression  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  wrong  in  the  religious  system  of  Germany ;  but  the 
wofst  SDSpieieiis  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fiusts,  are 
IBobaUy  fiu*  beneath  the  truth.  The  following  are  the  words 
of  a  recent  and  highly  inteQigent  traveller  : — "  The  Protestant 
Prsaehera  have  not  even  a  form  of  ordination;  a  royal  license 
saqKrwen  them  to  practise  theology,  and  a  patron's  presentation 
opcBs  the  way  to  a  cure;  and  in  this  manner  they  enter  upon 
their  task  of  teadiing  from  the  pulpit  the  same  philosophic  doc- 
trine, whatever  tins  may  be,  that  l^ey  have  learned  from  the 
profesaor  whose  lectures  pleased  them  the  most.  The  notion  of 
a  laitk  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  and  earnestly  to  be  con- 
tended tev  is  no  part  of  their  system  $  which  is  really  little  or 


tbe  memben  of  that  CkUDmaDion,  that  were  ea  Knglwh  Churchman  asked 
whether  he  was  a  Catholic,  or  a  Protestant,  he  would,  as  a  general  rule,  at  once 
fMm  the  tetter  name.  Ttds  eomee  of  oar  Froteftaatism.  Perhaps  Roman 
Cathnlki  in  this  Island  weald  as  generally  make  a  similar  admission  against 
theauelTes.  If  asked  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
Chnrdi  of  Rome,  they  would  answer  to  the  latter.     This  is  the  tffbct  of  their 
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nothing  more  than  a  periodical  task  of  declamation.  And,  if  it 
be  asked  to  what  this  sad  state  of  things  is  originally  owing,  the 
answer  must  needs  be,  to  that  stormy  period  which  first  introduced 
the  principle  of  private  judgment  into  faith,  and  deprived  the  fol- 
lowers of  Martin  Luther  of  the  Christian  blessing  of  an  Apostolic 
hierarchy.  Protestant  Germany  is,  in  consequence,  now  fallea 
away  to  a  mere  battle-place  of  the  wildest  theories  and  most  law- 
less  extravagances,  which  make  but  a  flimsy  covering  for  the  golph 
of  infidelity  that  lies  below  them.  This  is  a  melancholy,  but,  un- 
happily, a  true,  picture  of  the  spiritual  state  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many."* 

One  illustration  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  ge* 
neral  representation  given  by  this  writer  is  not  escaggerated,  and 
will,  at  the  same  timC)  supply  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Protestantism  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  among 
those  who  have  carried  its  principles,  as  they  allege,  to  their  le- 
gitimate conclusion.  Bruno  Bauer  is  a  leader  of  the  extreme 
section  of  the  fc^owers  of  Hegel.  In  one  of  his  works,  pab* 
lished  at  Leipzig  in  1841,  he  denies  the  Conception,  the  Bap- 
tism, the  Miracles,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  and,  of  course,  utterly  disregards  the  authority  and  an* 
thenticity  of  the  Four  Gospels.  The  publication,  however,  of 
such  a  book,  dreadful  as  it  is  in  itself,  might  unhappily  oo» 
our  in  any  country  in  Europe.  But  let  us  see  what  followed. 
Soon  after  H  was  published,  the  Prussian  Government,  anxioos 
to  suppress  the  scho<^  to  which  he  belonged,  requested  the  opinion 
of  the  Theological  Faculties  in  the  Universities  of  Prussia,  in  one 
of  which,  that  of  Bonn,  Bauer  was  a  tutor  of  Divinity,  as  to  the 
two  following  points : — First,  upon  what  ground  does  Bruno  Bauer 
stand  with  reference  to  Christianity  ?  Secondly,  ought  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  to  be  continued  to  him  ?  The  rest  we  shaU  give 
in  the  words  of  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  nar^ 
rative.  "  The  replies  to  these  questions  by  the  six  Prussian  Unt* 
versities  are  signed  by  twenty-six  Divines,  the  most  eminent,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  for  learning  and  piety  whom  Grennany  eaa 
produce,  including  Neander,  Marheinicke,  Wegscheider,  and 
Tholttck.  Of  these  twenty-six,  eight,  in  passing  a  solemn  judg- 
ment upon  this  work,  (a  work,  remember,  which  asserts  the  Gospel 
histories  to  be  a  series  of  human  inventions  and  falsehoods)  de* 

1     F«rmby'i  Visit  to  the  Eatt ;  comprising  Gsnntny,  &&,  pp.  10, 11. 
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dwed  tluit  they  found  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  Christianity; 
deven  cane  to  the  oppomte  conclusion;  while  the  remaining 
eonstitating  the  Theological  faculty  at  Halle,  avowed  their 
to  come  to  a  dedsion,  and  remained  neutral.  In  answer 
to  the  second  question,  ten  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Bauer 
oigiit  to  be  dqirived  of  his  license  to  teach  theology,  while  the 
otiier  sixteen  dedded  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  retain  it. 
The  Pmaitan  Government  adopted  the  advice  of  the  minority, 
and  removed  him  from,  his  tutorship.  But  it  is  a  characteristic 
orevmstance,  that  even  those  who  declare  against  Bauer  are  very 
evefol  to  assert,  'the  great  and  irrevocable  privilege  of  Protes- 
tandsB,'  a  perfect  liberty  in  believing  and  teaching,  and  recom- 
mead  thai  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  instilling  his  sen- 
tinents  into  tiie  future  clergy  of  their  Church,  not  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  given  any  new  and  strange  interpretation  of  Scrip* 
tare,  or  tanght  that  Christianity  contains  doctrines  differing  frmn 
lU  those  which  had  hitherto  been  received ;  that  would  have  been 
exercising  his  privili^e  as  a  Protestant,  which  he  might  have  done 
vTth  impunity  ;  but  because  he  disclaims  the  Bible  altogether, 
and  boldly  advocates  the  total  abrogation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  inconsistency  is  dwelt  upon,  in  the  separate  vote  of  Dr. 
Mafhmtcke,  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  Berlin.  He 
dravs  diat  Bauer  has  only  advanced  a  few  steps  farther  than  many 
others  (among  whom  he  instances,  especially,  Schleiermacher,) 
who  have  denied  the  Divine  Inspiration  and  the  authenticity  (^ 
tiie  Scriptures,  and  complains  of  the  gross  injustice  of  punishing 
kifli,  while  these  have  been  rewarded  and  loaded  with  honours/'  > 
This  caDs  for  no  comment. 

Id  the  second  place,  the  sects  which  have  broken  off  from  the 
conuBunion  of  tiie  Church  in  our  own  country  claim,  and  with 
jnitiee,  the  name  of  PrUettani,  When  the  term  first  came  into 
ve  in  England,  these  sects  were  not  even  tolerated  by  the  State  ; 
aod  Chvrehmen,  in  adopting  it,  tan  no  risk  of  being  confounded 
vith  other  rdigious  societies  at  home.  Nay,  the  word,  as  has 
beta  said,  was  sometimes  employed  in  marked  opposition  to  them. 
Now,  aad  for  many  years  past,  all  distinctions  in  this  respect 
We  been  at  an  end — at  least  in  Great  Britain--««nd  no  man  is 
thoaght  a  worse  Protestant  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Dts^ 
KBter.     If  we  use  the  word,  then,  we  must  be  content  to  be 

t     Dewsr'i  Qsrmsa  FrotofttntiiiD,  pp.  213—815. 
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reckoned  one  of  a  number  of  sector  diffimng  in  certain  minor 
point«»  but  agreeing  in  the  great  and  important  truths  which  make 
up  the  Pro40siani  creed.  And  what  may  these  be  ?  We  all  know 
what  11  meant  by  the  Catholic  Faith,  '<  which,  eacepi  a  man  believe 
faithfully*  he  cannot  be  saved ;"  but  the  Protestant  Faith,  what  ia 
it,  and  where  may  it  be  found  ?  b  it  with  the  so  called  orthodox 
sects  to  profess  our  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  with  tiie 
followers  of  Socinus  to  deny  it ;  is  it  with  Luther  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Real  Presence  in  the  holy  Ettcharist,  or  with 
Zwinglius  to  exphiin  it  away  s  is  it  with  the  F^yer  Book  to  hold 
'^thatt  fnun  the  Apostles  time,  there  have  been  these  orders  of 
Ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacansi''  or 
with  the  solemn  Lesgue  and  Covenant  to  '<  endeavour  the  extir- 
pation of  Popery,  Prelacy  (that  is,  Church  government  by  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  their  Chanoellors  and  Commissaries,  Deans, 
Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecdeuastical  offi- 
cers depending  on  that  hierarchy)"  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  word  ProUsiani  is  now  used  by  those  who 
glory  in  it,  in  avowed  oi^^tion  to  Catholic  $  and  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  renounce  the  one  or  the  other.  We  can  have 
little  hesitation  about  the  choice.  What  claims  the  latter  term  has 
upon  ufl^  all  who  have  read  their  Prayer  Books  know  suflBkCientty 
well.  "  More  especially  we  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catho- 
lic Qiurch,''  is  oar  daily  petition  to  Almighy  God :  "  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  is  our  daily  profession  of  Faith : 
»  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  the  Catholic  Faith,"  are  the  words  of  the  awful  and  glorious 
Psalm  which  on  the  highest  Festivals,  and  on  certain  othw  Feasts, 
takes  the  placo  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  New  Birth,  without  expressing  our  b^ief  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  through  whom  we  are  regenerated  $  and  so 
neither  can  we  apinroach  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  without  fini 
having  acknowledged  "  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chnrdi,''  to 
whom  alone  it  is  given  to  ofiS»r  the  Sacrifice  of  Thanl^giving.  The 
great  meo  who  contributed  to  introduce  the  word  Proiestmni  am<mg 
us,  never  used  CaihoUe,  as  opposed  to  it,  as  is  now  donob  They 
indeed,  as  in  truth  ud  charity  they  were  bound  to  do,  acknow- 
laged  the  members  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  to  be  Cathdics,  bnt 
they  never  applied  it  to  them  exclusively,  or  hesitated  to  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves  also.  It  is  not  so  now.  Those  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  Protestantism,  when  they  speak  of  Catholics, 
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the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  alone,  and  not  them 
10  common  with  other  Catholics.  We  mnst  therefore  avoid  calUng 
oowlree  Proteetants,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  renounce  the 
aame  of  Catholie,  and  yield  it  up  to  another  Churoh,  which,  in  this 
nspte^  has  certainly  borne  a  more  faithful  witness  than  oufBeives. 
We  entreat  our  brethren,  who  have  hitherto  gloried  or  acquiesced 
m  die  name  of  Protestant,  to  consider  what  has  been  said,  and  put 
it  Id  tkemselves  in  all  sincerity,  whether  they  are  not  now  bound, 
ia  doty  and  in  consdenoe,  to  avoid  the  word  on  the  same  principle, 
vhidi,  at  the  Reformation,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  various  terms 
tad  practices,  which  were  supposed  to  have  become  inseparably 
eiNinecled  with  certain  attendant  abuses. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  particular  point,  by  quot- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  as  contmned 
in  his  Primary  Cha^;e  delivered  in  1842.  We  do  not  claim  his 
high  authority  as  supporting  altogether  the  views  which  we  have 
ventured  to  maintain.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotation  itself  that 
he  would  use  the  word  Protestant  in  a  certain  sense  as  applicable 
to  our  Chvrdi,  but  we  think  the  arguments  which  he  has  adduced 
for  using  the  term  Ca^olie  rather  than  Protestasitf  are  sufficient  to 
oUige  us  to  use  it,  not  only  in  preference,  but  to  the  exclusidn  of 
the  odier.  After  stating  that  our  Church  is  not  committed  to  any 
extreme  opinions  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  he  proceeds 
to  say — *'so  for  as  the  choice  of  terms  goes,  Catholic  is  bettet- 
fitted  to  designate  our  religion  than  Protestant  Protestantism  is 
naaifestly  a  negation ;  and  to  talk  of  Protestant  doctrines,  is  to  use 
vords  to  which  no  precise  ideas  are  attached.  If  a  man  says  he 
befievea  all  the  articles  and  symbols  of  the  Anglican,  the  Scottish 
Pmbyteriao,  the  Helvetian,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Dutch  Churches, 
with  all  their  differences  and  discrepancies,  he  says  he  knows  not 
what.  But  even  these  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  Protestant- 
iflB.  The  Raoovian  catechism  is  a  Protestant  symbol ;  the  Eng- 
tiih  Socinans  are  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  may  foirly  claim  a 
right  of  Christian  fellowship  with  all  those  who  ground  their  reli- 
gion upon  the  broad  basis  of  Protestantism.  It  is  nght,  however, 
to  observe,  that  any  such  objections  to  the  term  Protestant  as  a 
ehataeteriatic  epithet  of  our  religion,  do  not  apply  to  the  proper 
ate  of  it,  as  marking  our  aci^ental  and  forced  position  in  reference 
to  Rome.  In  this  reference,  it  has  always  been  used  by  the  most 
lettned  and  Catholic  Doctors  of  tiie  Chureh  of  Enghmd ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  two  terms  are  improperly  placed  in  competition 
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with  one  another,  that  we  are,  I  think,  bound  to  prefer  the  poaitiTe 
and  essential,  to  the  merely  negative  and  accidental  term*  And 
still  more  are  we  forced  to  this  preference  when'  we  find  the  nega- 
tive term  used  with  a  positive  meaning,  and  Protestani  applied  not 
to  mark  protestation  against  Rome,  but  agreement  with,  or  com- 
placency towards,  Schismatical  error/* 

We  cannot  expect  to  convince  the  mere  Politician,  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  Church  to  his  party.  Such  an  one  can- 
not afibrd  to  give  up  the  expression,  for  it  is  still  a  word  of  power, 
and  a  popular  appeal  is  never  made  to  it  in  vain.  An  important 
public  measure,  to  which  universal  attention  has  recently  been  di- 
rected, is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  if  any  were  wanting.  With  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  measure  we  have  nothing  here  to  do  ; 
but  how  can  those  Churchmen  who  oppose  it,  make  use  only  of  a 
term,  which  utterly  forbids  one  single  appeal  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  Catholic  Church  ? 

There  is  only  one  reason  which  should  oblige  us  to  use  the  word 
in  a  good  sense,  and  as  applicable  to  ourselves — and  that  is,  if  our 
own  Church  should  so  use  it.  The  point  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, and  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  plain  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  the  case  stands  in  this  respect.  •  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Church  of  England,  in  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  Canons,  and  whole 
authoritative  formularies,  gives  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  words 
Protestant  or  Protestantism,  It  is  equally  certain  that,  in  her  law* 
ful  S3mods  and  Convocations,  she  has  not  only  not  adopted  it,  but 
actually  rejected  it  It  is  true  on  the  other  hand  that  the  sister 
Church  of  America,  with  which,  as  with  that  of  England,  we  are 
in  full  communion,  has  adopted  the  word  Protestani  as  her  proper 
and  authorised  title,^  and  it  may  be  she  is  now  beginning  to  expe- 
rience some  of  the  effects  of  her  having  done  so. 

Our  own  Church,  to  which  alone  our  allegiance  of  course  is  due, 
has  neither  adopted  the  expression,  nor  altogether  decidedly  and  con- 
sistently renounced  it.    Our  Commnnion  Office,  the  proper  Liturgy 

1  The  title  of  the  American  Prayer  Book  is  **  The  Book  of  Ckmmon  Prayvr, 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacnmente,  and  other  Rites  end  Ceremoniei  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protsstant  Episcopal  Chxthch,  In  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  American  Church 
are  entitled,  "  Articles  of  Religion,  as  established  by  the  Bishops,  the  Cleitor, 
and  the  Laity  of  the  Protestakt  Bfiscopal  Chuboh  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Convocation,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1801."  So,  also,  the  Coostitution  is  called,  '*  Constitution  of  the  Pbo- 
TB9TANT  EPISCOPAL  Crubch  in  the  United  States;"  and  the  Canons  bear  to  be 
"  The  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States." 
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of  the  Churchy  it  is  needless  to  say,  knows  nothing  of  it.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  English  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  which  our 
Chorch  haa  sanctioned  as  her  own,  are  also  silent.  The  only  other 
fomolary  daiming  our  submission  is  the  Code  of  Canons.  In  our 
caiiiest  Canons,  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  those  of  1 636* 
there  are  no  such  words ;  they  wpeak  only  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
bad,  without  pirefixing  any  other  title.^  The  same  language  is 
ased  by  the  Canons  promulgated  by  the  Synod  of  Edinbuigh  in 
174a.*  The  Canons  firamed  by  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  in  1811, 
vhieh  first  authoritatively  ad<^ted  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call, 
the  needless  and  somewhat  abeurd  CKpression,  '<  Episcopal  Church," 
were  also  the  first  which  gave  any  countenance  to  the  unhappy 
void  ProUtiant.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  slight  degree  they  do  so. 
They  say  nothing  of  the  Protestant  religion  or  of  Protestantism ; 
they  do  not  even  speak  of  a  Protestant  Church.'  Nay,  the  word 
Protestant  does  not  occur  in  the  Canons  themselves.  It  is  used 
only  ia  the  Historical  Introduction  prefixed  to  them,  which  speaks 
of  the  *«  Protestant  Bishops"  in  Scotland.^  The  Canons  of  the 
next  Synod,  that  held  at  Laurencekirk  in  1828,  went  farther.  The 
word  Proie^ani  was  introduced  into  the  title,  the  body,  and  the 
appendix  to  the  Canons,  no  one  seems  to  know  very  well  how  ?  ^ 
After  a  short  interval  of  ten  years,  the  word  Protestant  was  deli- 
berately ejected  from  the  title,  the  body,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Writs  forming  the  Appendix  to  the  Code  of  Canons  established  by 
the  Synod  of  Edinburgh  in  1838,  by  which  our  Church  continues 

I  Tlie  title  of  then  Canons,  bs  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1636,  is  the  following 
— "  Canons  and  Constltations  Eodesiasticall,  gathered  and  put  in  forme,  for  the 
Government  of  the  Chubch  ov  Scotland.  Ratified  and  Approved  by  His  Ma- 
jesties Royall  Warrand,  and  ordained  to  be  observed  by  the  Clergie  and  all  others 
vfaoBii  th«rjr  ooneeme.** 

'  The  preamble  to  these  Canons,  as  given  by  Skinner,  Eccl.  Hist,  voL  ii., 
p.  655,  i» — "  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Scotlako,  being  now,  by  the 
good  provideiioe  of  God,  perftetly  united  in  one  and  the  same  mind,  and  the 
CoBcndatee,  that  were  formed  while  some  unhappy  differences  subsisted  among 
them,  thereby  vacated,  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  establish  the  following 
Oiaeni  for  the  fVttare  regulation  of  the  government  of  this  Qiurch." 

'  The  title  of  these  Canons  is — '*  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Csi:bch  is  Sootlaxd,  drawn  up  and  enacted  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod,  holden 
for  the  purpose  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  xiz*  and  zx'*'  days  of  June,  in  the  Year 

IU).CCCJQ." 

*  Introdnetion  to  Canons  of  1811,  p.  5. 

^  The  Utle  is  "  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Puotestamt  Episcopal  Church 
IS  ScoTLAiin,  as  revised,  amended,  and  enacted  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod, 
boMcn  for  thai  purpose  at  Laurencekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  on  the 
«gbth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  days  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  m.d.cccxxvhi/' 
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to  be  governed.!  The  term  Proiestantf  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Canons  of  181 1,  only  remains  in  the  Introduction,  where  it  is  twice 
used.' 

This  is  the  whole  sanction  which  our  Church  gives  to  the  word, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  go  very  far.  We  would  probably  never  have 
heard  of  it  at  all  had  it  not  been  introduced  among  us  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  has  been  the  model  of  subsequent  statutes.  The 
Toleration  Act  of  Queen  Anne  confers  its  benefits  only  on  those 
Pastors  who  **  shall  have  received  Holy  Orders  from  the  hands  of 
a  Protestant  Bishop ;"'  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  Church  will  not  think  the  better  of  it  on  account  of 
the  quarter  whence  it  has  come. 

The  above  statement  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  shew  that  no 
sanction  is  given  by  our  Church  to  the  use  of  the  words  Protes- 
iani  and  ProiestanHsmf  as  applicable  to  ourselves  or  our  religion. 
Of  the  expediency  of  not  so  using  them,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  among  those  who  understand,  and  wish  to  preserve,  her 
doctrines.  It  may  seem  needless  and  tedious  to  dwell  so  much  on 
a  single  expression,  and  to  attach  such  importance  to  it ;  but,  we 
must  not  forget,  that  in  all  matters,  and  more  especially  in 
Theology,  words  are  realities.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  oalled 
after  any  individual,  we  make  ourselves  the  followers  of  that 
person,  rather  than  of  our  Lord,  and  this  has  ever  been  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  heresy.  If  we  assume  a  name, 
which,  though  not  that  of  an  individual,  is  rejected  by  a  portion 
of  the  Church,  and  claimed  as  peculiarly  their  own  by  those  who 

1  The  title  beun  to  Ue,  "  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Chitbch  is 
CfcoTLAiTD,  as  revis^,  amended,  and  enacted  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod,  holden 
for  that  purpose  at  Edinborgh,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  and  continued  by 
adjournment  till  the  6th  of  September  inclusive,  in  the  year  of  our  Loi^, 
M.D.ccc.xxxym.'' 

s  **  In  afioompliahing  this  good  work'* — the  introduction  of  a  proper  system 
of  discipline — **  some  aid  might  be  expected  from  the  Canons  appointed  for  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  year  1603,  for  the  Church  of  Ireknd  in  1634,  an4 
for  the  Church  of  Seotland  in  1636.  For  the  pu^Mse  of  ooUectiqg  ftom  these 
and  other  sources  h  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  proper  for  the  Church 
under  their  Episcopal  chai*ge,  the  Frotetlant  Sitkopt  in  Scotland  came  to  the 
resolution  of  holding  a  general  Ecclesiastical  Synod,  and,  being  duly  convoeated 
by  the  Primus,  did  accordingly  meet  at  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday  the  lOth  day 
of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lo^,  181 1,  together  with  the  Deans  of  their  several 
Dioceses,  and  a  rspresentative  of  the  Clergy  from  each  Diocese  containing  more 
than  four  Presbyters,  when  a  Code  of  Canons  for  preserving  and  regulating  or- 
der and  discipline  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  was  adopted 
and  sanctioned." — Introduction  to  Canons  of  1838,  pp.  6,  7. 

9  10  Queen  Anne^  c.  7,  sep.  2. 
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are  out  of  the  Church,  iire  run  a  great  risk  of  fallifig  into  equal 
error.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient  Fathers  on  this  point  are  given 
io  a  Taluable  note*  to  the  recent  translation,  of  the  Select  Treatises 
of  St.  Athaaasius,  in  controversy  with  the  Arians.  Some  of  these 
may  be  quoted.  *'  We  never  heard  of  Petrines,  or  Pauline^  or 
Barthdionieans,  or  Thaddeans,  but  from  the  fh^  there  was  one 
preaching  of  all  the  Apostles*  not  preaching  thefai,  but  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord.  Wherefore  also  they  all  gave  6ne  name  to  the  Church » 
not  their  own,  but  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  began 
to  be  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch ;  which  is  the  sole  Catholic 
Chun^  having  nought  else  but  Christ's,  being  a  Church  of  Chris- 
tians, not  of  Cbrists,-  but  of  Christians ;  He  being  one,  they  fronl 
that  one  being  called  Christians.  Af)ker  this  Church  and  her 
prea^ers,  all  others  are  no  longer  of  the  same  character,  nudcing 
show  by  their  own  epithets,  MaAichseans,  and  Simonians,  and 
Valentiniana,  and  EbiOnites." '  <<  Were  I  by  chance  to  enter 
a  populoua  city,  I  should  in  this  day  find  Marctonites,  Apolli- 
narians,  Cataphrygians,  Novatians,  and  other  such,  who  called 
themselves  Christians ;  by  what  surname  should  I  recognise  the 
congregation  of  my  own  people  were  it  not  called  Catholic?  •  .  . 
Certainly  that  word  *  Catholic^  iff  not  borrowed  from  man^  which 
has  survived  through  so  many  ages,  nor  has  the  souad  of  Marcion, 
or  Apelles,  or  Montanus,  nor  other  heretics,  for  its  authors  •  .  • 
Christian  is  my  name,  Catholic  my  surname."'  *'  K  you  ever 
hear  those  who  are  called  Christiane,  named,  not  froib  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  from  some  one  else,  say  Marcionites,  Yalen- 
tinians.  Mountaineers,  Carapestrians,  know  that  it  is  not  Christ's 
Church,  but  the  Synagogue  of  Antichrist."  ' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  further  ilhistrations  of  the  Secta- 
rian principle.  One  of  the  pUiinest  marks  by  which  a  roan's  reli- 
gioos  profession  is  distinguished,  is  his  attendance  on  the  Public 
Worship  of  the  Conunnnity  to  which  he  belongs-^what,  in  common 
language,  is  with  us  styled  going  to  Church.  If  a  man  goes' to  no 
Church,  or  place  of  religious  worship  whatever,  he  is  justly  set 
down  as  an  unbeliever ;  if  he  goes  to  any  one  in  particular,  he  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  particular  body  to  which  he  so  joins 
himself;  if  he  goes,  indifierently,  to  a  variety  of  places/  he  must 
be  supposed  to  attach  no  great  importance  to  the  difierences  which 

1    Epiph.  Hsr.  49,  p.  366.  2  Pacian.  Ep.  1. 

3  Jerom.  Adv.  Lucif.  fin.     St.  Athonwius's  Treatises  against  Arianism,-— 
Pkrt  I.,  pp.  180,  181.    Oxf.  Tr. 
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exist  amongst  them.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  state  of  things  around 
MS.    If  we  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  can  only  be  one 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  one  country,  and  that  cnr  own 
Church  is  that  one  in  Scotland,'  we  will  carefully  abstain  from  fre- 
quenting any  places  of  worship  whatever,  except  those  which  ahe 
authorises.    If  we  virtually  discard  tiie  Article  of  the  Creed  which 
recognises  one  Catholic  Church,  and  profess  an  adherence  to  a  eer- 
taiB  system,  called  the  Protestant  Religion,  or  Protestantism,  we 
will,  indifferently,  attend  the  worship  of  the  various  Societies  sup- 
posed to  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  though  we  may  prefer 
one  of  them  to  another,  and  profess  to  belong  to  that  one  more 
than  to  the  others.    This  last,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  too  many  among  us.     We  shrink,  and  very  rightiy» 
from  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  society  in  this  country  which 
is  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.    Generally  speak- 
ing, we    never   dream   of  attending  their   chapels,   though   we 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  to  our  own.    Some  of 
us  may  at  times  have  gone  to  a  Romish  Chapel,  from  curiosity,  or 
the  like  motive,  but  it  is  with  a  secret  misgiving  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  this,  and  with  a  careful  explanation,  that  we  do  so 
without  for  an  instant  supposing  that  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween us  are  unimportant.    It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  IVo- 
testant  places  of  worship ;  these  are  frequented  by  many  among 
ns   without  the  slightest    notion    that  they  are  doing   what  ia 
wrong.    The  most  trifling  excuse  will  serve  for  this — distance  from 
Church,  a  rainy  day,  a  popular  preacher,  the  convenience  of  those 
with  whom  we  live,  and  a  fear  of  offending  them  by  an  unpolite 
refusal — all,  or  any  of  these,  are  quite  sufficient.    A  person  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  thought  the  worse  of,  at  least  among  ourselves, 
though  he  should  resist  such  temptations  in  the  ordinary  case ;  but 
should  no  Church  at  all  be  in  the  neigltboorhood  where  he  happens 
to  be,  and  should  he  decline  to  attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship 
on  the  Sunday,  he  will  not  only  be  set  down  as  bigoted  and  intole- 
rant, but,  in  all  probability,  be  accused  of  a  scandalous  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  by  neglecting  one  of  the  most  important  purposes 
for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  will  not  be  denied.  Such  practices 
will  not  only  be  admitted,  but  justified.  One  can  hardly  venture 
to  point  out  their  impropriety,  without  being  attacked  in  every  way, 

1   See  T)ie  Recent  SchisniB,  p.  10. 
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ud  if  he  hinwelf  hasy  in  times  past,  erred  in  the  same  manner, 
his  former  laxity  will  be  trinmphantly  quoted  against  him.  This 
is  an  ai^guflaeat  which  it  is  necessarily  very  painful  to  answer,  but 
we  mnfll  absdntely  disregard  it,  and  set  it  at  noi^t;  and  ^the 
we  may  feel  in  so  doing  is  only  the  just  punishment  of  our 


This  tendency  to  view  all  bodies,  which  profess  to  be  Protestant, 
as  essentially  the  same  with  ourselves,  and  that  even  in  the  very 
iolemn  act  ai  religious  worship,  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  trials 
to  which  our  loyalty  can  be  exposed.  It,  in  fact,  strikes  at  the  root 
(tf  all  loyalty.  For  how  can  such  a  feeling  be  cherished  towards 
ear  Qmrch,  if  we  esteem  her  merely  as  one,  though,  it  may  be, 
(me  of  the  purest  of  a  variety  of  Protestant  Sects.  If  we  wish  to 
do  our  doty  as  Churchmen,  we  must  give  the  Church  our  exclusive 
and  ondivided  allegiance.  The  members  of  the  denominations 
•roQiid  ua,  while  they  retain  their  various  differences,  may  consist- 
ently communicate  with  each  other,  but  if  our  Church's  teaching  be 
tme,  no  each  occasional  conformity  can  exist  among  us.  At  what- 
ever woridly  inconvenience — under  whatever  reproaches — with 
whatever  shame  and  self-rebuke  for  past  offences, — ^we  must  protest 
against  it  whenever  we  can  lawfully  do  so,  and,  where  we  cannot 
speak,  we  most  riiow  by  our  practice  that  we  condemn  it 

The  mode  in  which  we  observe  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Church,  will  afford  a  farther  illus- 
tratioo  of  the  manner  in  which  our  loyal  affection  towards  her  is 
perverted  by  the  sectarian  influences  around  us.  If  any  one  were  to 
open  the  Pray»  Book,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  Church  sys- 
tem for  himself,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Christians  now-a-days 
are  bid  gather  their  religion  from  the  Bible,  he  would  in  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  commit  many  mistakes,  but  he  could  hardly 
fiul  to  aee  that  its  plain  firat-sight  appearance  mostly  bears  reference 
to  a  round  of  Festivals  and  Ritual  Services,  adapted  to  the  course 
of  the  Christian  Year,  or  the  more  solemn  observances  of  the 
Chnrdi.  In  the  very  beginning  he  would  find  several  tables  and 
ealeodars— one  prescribing  lessons  for  Sundays,  another  for  Holy 
Days,  another  for  all  the  days  in  the  year,  others  telling  us  what 
Feasts  and  Fasts  we  are  to  observe.  He  would  then  see  that  the 
BoA  itself  was  framed  in  accordance  with  these  directions ;  that  it 
b^an  with  the  Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Service ;  that  it  con* 
tained  particular  prayers  and  portions  of  Scripture  adapted  to  the 
different  Sundays,  and  other  Festivals  throughout  the  year ;  that  it 
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incorporated,  as  part  of  itself,  the  whole  Psalter,  which  it  appointed 
to  be  read  every  morning  and  evening  so  as  to  go  over  it  adl  once 
a  month  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  it  comprehended  peculiar  forms  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  rites  of  the  Church. 

Such  is,  even  at  first  sight,  the  system  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
of  the  Church,  and  a  more  attentive  consideration  will  only  show, 
that  these  things  enter  yet  more  fully  itito  her  very  life  and  essence. 
Now,  what  does  the  Sectarian  System  enjoin  in  room  of  all  this  ? 
No  solemn  Hitual,  no  peculiar  Services,  no  Fasts,  no  Festivals, — 
but  the  observance  of  one  day  in  every  week,  which,  whether  it  be 
Fast  or  Festival,  no  man  can  tell,  but  which  we  are  to  keep  by  at- 
tending some  place  of  religious  worship,  and  listening  to  6ne  or 
more  sermons. 

Wide  asunder  as  these  two  systems  are,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  has  been  nearly  superseded  b}'  the  latter.  We  have  seen 
what  is  the  course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Service  fcM*  the  Chris- 
tian  year  pointed  out  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  these  Services,  in- 
cluding even  their  Rubrical  directions,  are  made  expressly  binding 
on  us,  by  a  Canon  of  our  Church,  which  was  framed  only  seven 
years  ago,  and  can  hardly  therefore  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  de- 
suetude. Notwithstanding  this,  how  small  is  the  number  of  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  given  them  of  frequenting  the  Daily  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  and  of  that  small  number,  how  few  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ?  The  public  observance  of  the  other  Festivals,  besides 
the  Sunday,  is  not  so  completely  neglected  as  that  of  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  year,  but  how  few  are  they  comparatively 
who  pay  an^''  attention  even  to  these  ?  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Vigils,  Fasts,  and  Days  of  Abstinence  prescribed  by  the  Church 
are  observed,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  If  we  except  the  season  of 
Lent,  they  are  hardly  so  much  as  alluded  to  in  public 

What  is  here  stated  as  to  the  obligation  of  those  whom  it  concerns 
to  carry  out  the  rubrical  directions  and  evident  intention  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  is  said  with  all  deference  to  those  who  are  set  over 
us  in  the  Lord.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  pronounce  with  authority 
on  what  is  irregular  or  deficient ;  and  any  ritual  or  ceremonial 
changes  in  the  right  direction,  valuable  as  these  things  are  in  them- 

I  '*  Ab  in  all  the  ordinary  parts  of  Divine  Service,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  by 
authority  the  precise  form,  from  which  no  Bishop,  Presl^ter,  or  Beacon  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  depart,  by  bis  own  alterations  or  insertions,  lest  such  liberty  should 
produce  consequences  destructive  of  decency  and  order,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that 
in  the  performance  of  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  the  words  and  rubrical 
directions  of  the  English  Liturgy  shall  be  strictly  adhered  io."      Quion  xzvilL 
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Mflves,  wouki  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  obtained  in  any  other 
v«y  than  with  the  free  consent  of  those  whose  wishes  should,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  a  law  to  us,  and  whose  prejudices  even,  if  they 
liaTe  radi,  should  never  be  lightly  disregarded. 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show,  that  while  we  respect  the 
Sonday  after  a  certain  fashion,  we  neglect  every  other  day.  We 
seem  litendly  to  have  adopted  the  wretched  superstition  of  the  old 
Puritans,  that,  as  we  must  religiously  give  one  day  in  seven  to  our 
Maker,  so  we  must  as  strictly  reserve  the  other  six  to  ourselves. 
Now,  why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  the  Sectarian  system  is  so 
prevalent — to  speak  in  plain  language,  because  the  Protestant 
spirit  has  got  the  better  of  the  Catholic.  The  fact  is  undeniable  ; 
ve  may  say  it  is  better  it  should  be  so,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  it 
is.  AU  Protestants  observe  Sunday,  and  no  one  will  be  respected 
who  does  not  go  to  public  worship  on  that  day.  For  this  reason, 
and  not  it  is  to  be  feared  because  Holy  Church  from  the  beginning 
has  so  ruled  it,  we  also  shut  our  shops  and  places  of  business,  and 
leave  whatever  other  worldly  occupations  we  have,  and  attend 
Divine  Service  with  very  considerable  punctuality.  But  Protes- 
tantism says  nothing  of  the  other  Festivals,  and  is  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  any  Fast,  except  an  occasional  one  of  its  own  appoint- 
ment ;  and  no  one  will  be  thought  the  worse  of  because  he  pays 
no  attention  to  them ;  therefore  we  systematically  neglect  them,  or 
pay  them  but  a  cold  and  grudging  homage. 

In  what  is  here  or  elsewhere  said,  we  have  no  intention  of  de- 
nying  the  great  blessings  which  we  derive  from  the  way  in  which 
Sunday  is  kept  in  this  country.  The  principle  on  which  this  pro- 
ceed^ is  untenable,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  observed  in  seve- 
ral reacts  erroneous.  Yet,  with  all  this,  a  thoughtful  person  will 
discover  how  wonderfully  Divine  Providence  has  herein  wrought 
good  for  us,  and  still  more  for  our  fellow  Christians  without  the 
Church.  As  in  the  case  of  the  bodily  senses,  when  a  person  is  de- 
prived of  one,  God  frequently  makes  it  up  to  him  by  giving  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  others,  so  in  the  means  of  grace,  what  is 
lacking  through  loss  of  some,  is  in  part  supplied  by  those  which 
reaain.  With  hardly  any  external  help  but  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  our  brethren  who  have 
sqiarated  from  us,  have  often  made  advances  in  piety,  which  shame 
those  who  have  far  greater  assistance.  And,  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  weekly  Festival  is  observed 
iUDOog  05,  in  a  manner  so  much  more  becoming  than  among  the 
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Continental  Catholics,  and  that  law  and  custom  allow  us,  without 
worldly  hindrances,  to  make  Sunday  the  holy  and  happy  day  that 

It  IS. 

We  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to  realise  our  actual  condition^  by 
bringing  forward  a  particular  example*  We  have  said  that  Sun- 
day is  well  observed  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  attendance  on  Divine 
Worship,  and  abstinence  from  work,  are  concerned ; — there  is  an 
annual  Festival,  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  observed 
with  peculiar  honour,  which  the  Prayer  Book  commemorates  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  which  our  own  Church  specially  en* 
joins  to  be  kept,  in  her  twenty-seventh  Canon — that  of  Christmas 
Day*  It  would  be  very  thankless  and  unjust  not  to  acknowledge^ 
that  most  of  us  observe  this  great  Festival.  But  do  we  observe 
it  as  we  ought,  do  we  honour  it  as  the  Church  does,  with  a  far 
higher  reverence  than  any  ordinary  Sunday  ?  Do  we  even  pay 
it  the  same  respect,  by  carefully  abstaining  from  all  manner  of 
work,  in  order  that  we  may  better  join  in  the  exulting  strains 
with  which  earth  and  heaven  unite,  to  ''  hymn  the  birth-day  of 
the  Lord  ?  **  What  answer  can  we  make  ?  None,  but  to  confess 
that  we  do  not,  and  that  our  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  our  Others, 
have  brought  this  heavy  judgment  upon  us ;  that  we  will  not,  or 
cannot,  spare  one  day  in  the  year  for  the  due  conmiemoration  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  God. 

We  most  readily  admit,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  our 
conduct  should  be  charitably  considered,  and  those  who  see  it  in 
its  true  light  should  be  slow  in  censuring  their  neighbours.  We 
have  been  so  long  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  as  to  our  real  condition 
and  duties  as  Churchmen,  that  the  light  when  it  breaks  in  up6n  us 
is  apt  to  dazzle  us.  We  rejoice  in  its  brightness,  and  in  our  joy 
forget  so  soon  the  darkness  in  which  we  lately  walked,  that  we 
are  apt  to  judge  others,  in  those  things  which  but  lately  we  prac- 
tised ourselves,  without  any  consciousness  of  wrong.  We  must 
all  in  this  respect  act  up  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have* 
While,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  proclaim  the  general  rule,  we 
must  avoid  hasty  judgments  of  individuals,  unless  we  are  sure  that 
we  have  a  full  knowledge  of  their  case.  For  aught  we  know, 
though  their  outward  appearance  and  conduct  may  seem  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Church's  commands,  they  may  observe  them  in  spirit 
and  reality,  more  than  those  who  are  stricter  in  the  letter.  Their 
health,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  families,  Uie  particular 
calls  of  their  station,  the  condition  of  society  in  this  country,  and, 
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motl  of  ally  the  commaiids  of  parents,  masters,  or  superiors,  may 
reader  tbat  not  only  excusable,  but  a  duty  in  them,  which  in  others 
wbo  hare  no  such  apology  is  sinful.  But  whatever  individual  ex* 
ceptioos  there  may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  members 
of  the  Church,  as  a  body,  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  Ritual  and 
■sages  which  she  prescribes,  whether  other  religious  communities 
spprove  of  them  or  not. 

Id  mentioaing  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  Romish 

tendenciesb  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  partial  manner  in  which 

those  who  hold  them  are  apt  to  regard  the  history  of  past  ages. 

If  this  unreal  view  of  history  was  dangerous  in  their  case^  mudi 

nore  is  the  estimate  of  former  ages  of  the  Churdi,  which  is  held 

by  those  who  look  at  them  through  a  Sectarian  medium.    This, 

mfortimatdy,  is  the  aspect  in  which  we  are  generaUy  wont  to  re* 

gaid  them.    Almost  all  that  we  derive  from  booiis  and  secular 

teadiers — too  often  what  is  communicated  to  us  by  our  parents 

ind  spiritual  guides — is  calculated  to  give  us  the  most  false  and 

dangerous  opinions  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church.    We  are  led 

to  view  it,  not  as  Catholic  Christians,  but  simply  as  Protestants ; 

we  are  taught  from  infancy  not  to  cherish  and  revere  whatever  is 

great,  and  beautiful,  and  good,  in  the  long  line  of  ages,  from  the 

dose  of  the  first  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth, 

but  merely  to  search  their  annals  for  examples  of  Popish  ignorance^ 

and  cruelty,  and  corruption,  and  to  find  causes  of  gratitude  for  our 

own  superior  knowledge  and  piety. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  describe  the  ordinary  tone  of  thinking 
among  us  as  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  first  enlightened 
period  closed  with  the  end  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  second  only  again  begins  to  brighten  with  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  have 
been  extinguished  with  St.  Paul,  and  to  have  revived  with  Martin 
Luther.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  formularies  of  our  Church  make 
continual  allusions  to  the  ancient  Fathers ;  that  one  of  her  duly 
prayera  is  named  after  one  saint,  and  that  one  of  her  three  creeds 
is  called  after  another ;  that  her  Calendar  reverently  commemorates 
a  series  of  holy  persons,  from  the  Apostles  of  the  first  century,  to 
IQng  Charles  the  Martyr  in  the  seventeenth ;  that  her  Canons  di- 
rect the  clergy  to  study  particularly  '<  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
original  languages,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Aposto- 
lic and  two  next  succeeding  ages.^i     Nevertheless,  the  history  of 

1  Canon  xiii. 

r. 
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fourteen  centuries,  indodiog  the  second  and  third,  is  to  most  of  us 
literally  a  blank,  or  a  Terra  Incognita,  in  which  we  fancy  all  8<Nl5 
of  monsters  and  frightful  creatures  to  have  dwelt. 

Among  those  who  are  rather  better  informed,  an  exception  is 
made  in  favour  of  some  of  the  earlier  centaries,  but  it  does  not 
iead  to  any  excess  of  reverence  for  the  Saints  of  these  ages.  The 
blessed  Cyprian  is  not  held  in  such  esteem  as  many  a  dubious 
martyr  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  8t  Ignatius,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  has  less  authority  than  a  popu- 
lar commentator  of  the  eighteenth ;  St.  Athanasius,  the  greatest 
witness  for  the  Catholic  Faith  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles, — St. 
Augustine,  in  whom  higher  gifts  and  genius  and  leanung  were 
united}  than  have  ever,  perhaps,  from  his  time,  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
mai^— are  less  revered  than  many  a  fashionable  preacher  of  our  own 
day.  We  even  meet  at  tin>es  with  something  among  us  still  more 
offensive,  with  an  admission  that  these  great  Saints  had  some  ob- 
scure perception  of  true  Gospel  light ;  that  in  some  things  fhey 
even  anticipated  the  glorious  illuminatiim  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

If  such  is  the  estimate  which  is  formed  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  we  need  not  ask  what  is  thought  of  its  Mediseval  History. 
No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discriminate  between  what  was  pure 
and  what  was  corrupt,  between  the  ancient  truth  and  the  error 
which  gradually  gathered  round  it.  All  is  given  up.  The  Holy 
Church  Universal,  which  abideth  for  ever,  is  supposed  to  have 
utterly  fallen  away ;  the  Scriptures  of  truth  which  she  has  always 
preserved,  she  is  thought  to  have  concealed  from  her  children  ;  the 
Apostolic  descent  of  her  ministers,  as  conveyed  through  these 
ages,  is  derided  as  a  visionary  fable,  or  sought  for,  not  in  the  il- 
histrious  line  of  her  Bishops,  but  among  the  obscure  teachers  of 
heresy. 

These  mistaken  views  prepare  us  for  the  aspect  in  which  the  Re- 
formation itself  is  regarded.  It  is  entirely  kept  out  of  mind,  that 
the  event  so  named  extended  over  a  series  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
carried  on  by  very  different  parties  in  different  countries.  The  re- 
ligious changes  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  £ngland,  and  in 
Scotland,  are  all  classed  under  one  common  name,  and,  thence,  na- 
turally considered  to  partake  of  one  common  character.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made ;  the  Church  may  have  been  wholly  overthrown^ 
or  partially  subverted,  or  she  may  have  been  simply  freed  from  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses ;  yet  all  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  glorious 
Befonnation.    The  very  epithet  "  glorious,"  which  is  so  frequently 
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iqpplted  by  «8  to  this  event,  is  uDbeoomingf  even  where  the  change 
was  most  called  for,  and  where  the  work  of  Restoration  was  more 
regarded  than  that  of  Destruction.  In  every  Church  in  Christen- 
doniy  a  reformation  was  needed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
cenlory,  bat  surely  such  an  event  coold  be  attended  with  no  glory, 
naore  than  can  the  repentance  of  an  individual.  It  may  have  been 
neeessary,  it  may  have  been  a  duty,  but  it  was  not  and  could  not 
be  glorious.  If  we  view  it  as  a  witness  against  the  errors  of  Rone^ 
rather  than  as  ao  amendment  of  our  own,  it  should  as  little  receive 
aiieh  a  aame.  We  may  be  required  and  bound  to  bear  evidence 
against  a  near  relation,  but  there  is  surely  nothing  in  this  which 
caUs  upon  us  to  ^ory. 

It  is  needless  to  give  farther  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
Sectarian  w^nt  aflKWg  us.  The  effects  and  the  evils  whidi  it  has 
abeady  produced,  are  too  apparent  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  as 
easy  to  deduce  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  put  in  practice.  We  must  in 
all  points  attend  to  the  Church's  teaching,  cling  to  her  doctrines, 
reverence  her  Ritual,  and  speak  her  language,  whether  they  agree 
with  the  popular  religious  system  of  our  age  or  not  If  we  do 
not,  exhortations  to  Loyalty  will  soon  be  needless,  for  nothing 
will  renuB  to  call  forth  such  a  principle.  If  the  Church  be 
merely  one  among  a  number  of  sects,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  trouble  ourselves,  or  ofl^nd  pious  and  earnest  minded 
people  about  us,  by  attending  to  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  which, 
in  this  case,  can  only  be  harmless  opinions  and  empty  forms. 
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There  yet  remains  for  our  consideration  the  third  peril  which 
we  said  our  Loyalty  was  exposed  to»  that  arising  from  the  Worldly 
spirit  within  us  and  around  us.  Christians  have  at  all  times  had 
to  fight  against  the  World ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  speak  of, 
is  one  peculiar  developement  of  the  spirit  of  the  World,  which  pre- 
vub  in  our  own  Chureh  at  the  present  day.  To  mention  all  the 
variens  points  wherein  it  assails  us,  were  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cnmstaoces,  and  is  here  impossible.  We  can  only  fix  our  attention 
on  some  of  the  most  important,  and  try  to  discover  how  in  these 
we  may  best  repel  our  enemy.  We  are  alluding,  as  before,  to 
those  within  the  Church,  and  assume  that,  though  tried  and  led 
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astray  by  the  secakr  spirit,  they  do  not  wish  to  be  overcome 
by  it 

H<Ay  Soriptore  tells  us  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  worid.  Thta 
applies  eren  to  the  everyday  concerns  of  our  outward  life,  how 
raooh  more  then  to  all  that  regards  our  hidden  life  in  the  Church. 
In  practice  we  have  reversed  this  rule.  The  circumstance  that  in 
aay  part  of  our  religious  experience^  we  find  ourselves  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  world  around  us,  does  not  startle  us  as  it 
ought,  and  make  us  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  not  something 
wrong.  While  we  act  in  accordance  with  the  world's  rales,  we 
dunk  ourselves  safe;  it  is  only  when  we  find  ourselves  oppos* 
ed  to  them  that  we  get  alarmed.  We  do  not  enquire  so  much 
whether  any  particular  practice  or  mode  of  speech  be  in  terma  of 
what  the  Bible  tells  us,  or  the  Prayer  Book  teaches,  as  whether  it 
be  what  is  followed  by  our  neighbours.  We  wish  to  be  good,  and 
fnous,  and  honest,  so  far  as  the  worid  approves  of  goodness,  piety, 
and  honesty,  but  no  farther*  The  consequence  is,  that  many 
persons  live  as  though  there  were  nothing  to  which  they  wero 
bound  to  aspire,  beyond  outward  decency  of  conduct  and  re- 
qMctability  of  character.  It  is  not  merely  the  heavenly  life  of  the 
Saints,  the  Gospel  counsels  of  Perfection,  that  they  are  igno> 
rant  of;  all  attempts  to  dischaige  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  self- 
denying  Christian  are  denounced  as  fanatical  and  extravagant. 

Like  those  who  unduly  sjrmpathise  with  Rome, — ^like  the  ad- 
vocates of  Sectarianism  within  the  Church, — so  also  those  who  have 
aDowed  themselves  to  be  subdued  by  the  Woridly  spirit,  use  a 
language,  and  adopt  forms  and  symbols  of  their  own.  These  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  mere  Protestant  symbols  and  modes 
of  speech,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover,  where  the  one 
principle  is  at  work,  and  where  the  other.  Nor  is  this  periiaps  of 
much  consequence,  as  in  many  instances  they  are  identioaL  No 
attentive  observer  of  the  state  of  things  about  us,  can  have  fidled 
to  see,  ^at  the  Sectarian  spirit,  in  the  peculiar  shape  which  it 
assumed  last  century,  has,  from  the  uncompromising  opponent* 
become  in  many  respects  the  open  ally  of  the  Worldly  one.  Still, 
though  the  vocabulary  of  these  systems  is  frequently  common  to 
both,  yet  parts  of  it  are  used  more  by  the  one  than  the  other* 

In  Scotland,  this  language  is  necessarily  somewhat  diiferent  from 
what  it  is  in  England.  There,  the  Establishment  is  what  the 
worldly  party  cKng  to,  and  when  they  speak  of  the  Church,  it  is 
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oriy  of  that  Divine  Institution,  as  altered  and  modified^  and  inter- 
pr^ad  by  Aets  of  Parliament,  and  by  popular  usage  yet  more  la« 
titodinariaa  than  the  statutes  which  it  quotes.  With  us  sudi  lan- 
guage b  out  of  place*  We  are  not  estaUished  by  law,  and,  thero- 
ibre,  have  no  pretence  to  the  dignity  which  such  a  ciroumstanee 
implies.  This  is  a  sad  stumbling  block  to  worldly  ChunAmen; 
they  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  their  pbshion,  som^ 
thing  not  respectable  in  belonging  to  a  Communion  which  is  merely 
tolerated*  They  therefore  lay  hold  of  all  tofHcs  of  consolaton. 
If  oar  Chnrdi  is  not  now  established,  she  once  was.  Her  laity 
still  indode  among  their  number  the  n<4)lest  and  wealthiest  in  the 
famd,  and  when  they  cross  the  Tweed  are  as  good  as  their  neigh« 
boms.  Those  of  her  Cl^gy,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  or- 
dained by  their  own  Bishops,  may  officiate  in  an  English  eongre^ 
galioB  in  Yirtne  of  a  recent  statute,  **  for  any  one  day,"  or  even 
**  any  two  days,"  but  ^  no  more,"  under  certain  conditions  and  po« 
nalties  gnarding  against  an  abuse  of  this  privilege.^  All  this  en- 
titles US  to  say,  that,  in  some  sense,  we  share  the  honours  if  not 
the  emoluments  of  the  English  Establishment  This,  howero*,  is 
not  enough.  If  we  call  ourselves  Scottish  Churchmen,  the  nam% 
bendes  fa^ng  ambiguous  and  offensive^  seems  to  make  us  some** 
thing  diflRsrent  from  our  brethren  of  the  Englidi  Establishment* 
Some  other  title  most  therefore  be  found  out. 

Acting  consciously  or  unconsdonsly  on  these  notions,  we  have 
fiequendy  shrunk,  for  some  time  back,  from  using  any  name  that 
would  betray  our  position  either  as  Catholics  or  as  Scotsmen.  We 
ipeak  of  oursdves  as  Church  of  England  people,  and  act  in  every 
way  as  if  the  Church  of  which  we  are  really  members  was  a  mere 
sffdioot  or  colony  from  England.  This  answers,  as  we  suppose, 
both  the  ends  we  have  in  view ;  it  at  once  conceals  the  oAnsive 
points  in  oor  own  position,  and  gives  us  a  daim  to  all  the  prqu- 

1  3  &  4  Tsetoritt,  a  33f  §  I,  eatitoled  "  An  Act  to  make  certua  Provirions 
■od  R^gnlsticnu,  in  respect  to  the  ezercise,  within  England  and  Ireland,  of 
fhdr  oAoe  hj  the  Bishope  and  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Sootfaod ;  and  also  to  eztaod  tboM  Provialoni  and  Begolationa  to  the  Btehopa 
snd  Cleisj  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
sad  also  to  make  &rther  Regulations,  in  respect  to  Bishops  and  Clergy,  other 
tbsB  thoao  of  the  United  Ghureh  of  England  and  Ireland."  It  is  but  fair  to 
wKj,  that  the  permission  to  oSklate,  in  terms  of  the  Act,  may  be  renewed  fiom 
time  to  time.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Fftrliament  gave  us  a  wrong  name  in 
this  Act,  although  it  had  been  renounced  two  years  before ;  when,  without  any 
sodi  escuse  aa  our  Church  had  afforded,  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
wen,  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  these  kingdoms,  "  united  into  oaf  Proitttani 
Epi§i(fpml  Ckmrck,  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 
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dices  which  are  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Es- 
tablishment of  the  South.  To  talk  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Scotland  is,  to  very  moderately  informed  Christians,  whether  in 
the  Church  or  out  of  it,  a  matter  of  self-evident  absurdity ;  y^  it 
is  astonishing  how  widely  this  sort  of  language  has  spread*  The 
growth  of  Protestantism  brought  the  word  Catholic  into  disrepute, 
and  that  of  Church  of  Englandism,  as  it  may  rightly  enough  be 
called,  has  made  any  reference  to  Scottish  Churchmanship  un- 
fashionable. A  familiar  illustration  will  shew  this.  If  a  stranger 
enter  any  of  our  country  towns  or  villages,  in  those  districts  where 
both  the  Church  and  Romanism  are  any  way  prevalent,  he  will  see 
two  buildings  not  very  unlike,  each  surmounted  by  a  Cross,  and 
differing  in  that  respect  at  least,  if  not  otherwise,  from  the  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Establishment  and  the  different  Dis- 
senting bodies.  If  he  asks  what  they  are,  he  will  probably  be  told, 
in  answer,  that  the  one  is  the  Catholic,  and  the  other  the  English 
Chapel.  This  is  the  language  not  only  of  those  without,  but  of 
ourselves,  and  it  is  so  prevalent,  that  if  a  well-informed  Churchman 
had  to  answer  such  a  question,  when  put  to  him  by  an  ignorant 
one,  he  would  require  to  use  some  periphrasis  in  order  to  avoid 
committing  himself  to  improper  terms,  and,  at  the  sametime,  to 
make  himself  understood  by  the  person  addressing  him.' 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  little  reflection  would  have 
shewn  both  the  impropriety  and  the  danger  of  this  language.  We 
had  only  to  turn  our  eyes  westward  to  see  how  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land has  fared,  by  allowing  herself  to  be  spoken  of  and  treated  as  a 
branch  of  that  of  England.  The  same  lesson  has  now  been  read  to 
ourselves,  and  after  a  manner  which  we  wiU  not  readily  forget 
The  schism  which  has  broken  out  amongst  us,  if  originating  in 
Sectarianism,  has  strengthened  and  defended  itself  by  assuming  the 
garb  of  Church  of  Englandism.  The  apostate  dei^  have  fhllen 
backj  as  they  call  it,  on  their  English  Orders,  have  challenged  an 
exclusive  right  to  communion  with  England,  and  have  proclaimed 
their  devotion  to  the  peculiar  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
these  pretensions.    The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  plea  of  English 

I  How  oould  we  b«ar  the  application  of  the  well-known  advioo  of  8t  Gjril 
of  Jerusalem — "  If  ever  thou  art  Bojouming  in  any  city,  enquire  not  simply 
where  the  Lord's  IToom  is,  .  .  .  not  merely  where  the  Church  is,  but  where 
it  the  Catholic  Church.*'— Catechetical  Lectures  xviii.  S6.    Oxf.  Tr.  p.  858. 
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erdiaalioD,  put  forth  by  the  escommuiiioated  Priests  of  ScoUaadf 
has  ahneadj  been  demonstrated  in  another  [daoe.^ 

The  spirit  of  the  World  has  ever  assailed  the  Church,  in  that 
form  whidit  at  the  time»  is  most  attractive.  In  Scotland^  at  the 
present  day^  it  uses  as  one  of  its  pretexts,  the  advantages  of  con* 
farmity  witii  the  Church  of  England.  Not  that  worldly-minded 
persoDs  among  us  care  more  for  the  English  Church  than  for  their 
own.  If  they  honestly  confessed  the  truth,  they  would  admit  that 
the  Kngliah  Prayer  Book,  as  a  whole  and  in  many  of  its  parts,  is 
as  offensive  to  them,  as  any  particular  portion  of  the  Doctrine  or 
Discipline  of  the  Scottish  Church.  But  they  find  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  the  examine  of  England,  in  order  to  induce  their 
atrioter  breAren  to  give  up  what  higher  principles  have  been  pre* 
served  in  our  own  Qiurch,  though  elsewhere  abandoned  or  taught 
with  a  sort  of  reserve.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
Worldly  spirit,  as  it  exists  among  us,  sheltering  itself  under  the 
wdl-meaniiig  but  mistaken  attempt  to  promote  peace,  on  the  part 
of  some  who  themselves  are  in  no  respect  under  the  influence  of 
Ais  ^mtf  are  at  present  directed  against  the  most  sacred  Office  of 
our  Mother  Qiurch.  Those  who  are  infected  with  the  Worldly 
spirit,  do  not,  in  the  meantime,  assert  that  the  Scottish  Communion 
Ofiice  is  erroneous  in  doctrine,  nor,  as  far  as  they  have  any  un« 
derstandii^  of  the  matter,  do  they  probably  think  so.  But  they 
see  that  this  Office  is  an  offence  to  many, — they  know  that  those 
who  ding  to  it  and  prefer  it,  never  hesitate  to  admit,  as  the  Church 
has  done*  the  validity  and  lawfulness  of  the  English  Rite,  and, 
hence,  they  argue,  why  keep  up  that  which  excites  alarm  and  pre- 
judioe,  when  the  other  is  confessedly  good,  and  when  its  exclusive 
ase  would  at  once  remove  the  only  barrier  to  complete  conformity 
with  our  ^ster  Church  in  the  South.'  The  reasoning  at  preseqt 
dtneted  against  the  use  or  the  primary  authority  of  the  Scottish 
Office  the  efforts  which  are  at  present  making  to  get  rid  of  our 
Twenty-first  Canon,  are  mainly  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of  the 
World  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  Church  of  Englandism. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  Prelates,  with 
that  keen  sagacity  which  ever  distinguished  him,  pointed  out  the 
commencement  of  this  evil,  and  foreboded  to  what  it  was  tending. 
The  hite  Bishop  Skinner  thus  wrote  in  1807 — ''  It  is  a  circum- 

1  See  The  Recent  Scbbnu,  §  II.  4. 
3    See  thlt  qaestlon  answered  in  The  Recent  Schisms,  pp.  32 — 35. 
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sliuice  well  known,  that  a  party  ha«  been  formed  for  bringiiig  o«r 
humble  Church  to  what  they  would  call  complete  conformUy  with 
the  Church  of  England,  even  on  those  yer}'  points  on  whaok  mai^ 
of  the  moat  sound  and  serious  divines  of  that  Church  would  have 
been  happy  in  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy»  to  make  our  Ritual  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  purest  standards  of  the  primitive  Church. 
Yet  a  privilege  so  happily  preserved  to  us  amidst  all  our  depriva* 
tions»  there  are  amongst  us  those  who  would  tamely  renouaoey  for 
the  sake  of  affecting  a  silly  imitation,  not  of  the  purity  and  ezeel* 
lenecy  but  of  what  may  be  considered  the  faults  and  defeots  of.  the 
English  ecdeuastical  s^'stem,  because  that  system  hi^^pens  to  be 
supfhorted,  and  all  its  imperfections  covered,  by  a  strong  l^gal  Em^ 
tablishment  But  as  this  is  not  the  means  by  which  we  can  hope 
to  see  our  permanence  secured  to  our  poor  unprotected  Chureh, 
the  consequence  is  obvious,  that  if  we  are  to  be  suljeeted  to  aH 
the  restraints  imposed  by  civil  Establishment  without  enjoyiqg  any 
of  its  benefits,  and  must  neither  act,  nor  write,  nor  speak,  but  in 
th0  way  that  the  State  is  pleased  to  permit  the  established  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  England  to  do»  it  will  soon  be  all  over  with  anything 
like  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  generoHon  thai  sue- 
eeeds  Us  present  members^  wiil  be  astonished  to  peroeiee  that  hardfy  a 
vestige  remains  of  what  ths^  tnay  hone  heard  was  the  fidth  of  iheit 
forejaihsrs^  This  is  the  only  fear  which  at  present  lies  heavy  on 
my  dejected  mind,  not  the  fear  of  hurting  our  temporal  intereat, 
or  losing  the  countenance  of  this  or  the  other  great  man,  be  he 
Peer  or  Prelate,  but  the  fear  of  offending  oor  great  Master  in  hear 
ven,  by  sacrificing  any  part  of  that  which  we  are  constrained  to  al* 
low  is  Crod's  truth,  to  our  little  worldly  schemes,  and  of  thus  losiag 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Him  Who  is  King  and  Head  over  all 
things  in  His  Church."* 

If  we  wish  to  see  how  far  this  spirit  is  encroaching  upcm  us,  and 
undermining  our  Loyalty,  let  us  consider  how  many  of  us  are  in- 
cKned  to  act,  when  a  doctrinal  statement  of  our  own  Church  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  differ  from  one  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  adopted  by  our  Church.  Do  we  chiefly  defer  to  our  Commup 
nion  Office,  as  first  both  in  time  and  in  au^ority,  then  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  lastly  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artidea,  as 
receive  subsequently  to  the  others,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  to 
be  interpreted  in  conformity  with  them.    Recent  events  but  too 

1  8kinner*0  Axmali,  pp.  468,  459. 
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pfauaiy  Bhew  that  this  order  is  exactly  reversed,  and  that  the  chief 
place  is  given  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  next  to  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  last  to  the  Scottish  Communion 
Ofiee*  Many,  indeed,  seem  to  gradge  any  weight  whatever  being 
given  to  the  proper  Liturgy  of  their  Chordi,  except  in  so  far  as, 
ia  their  own  private  judgment,  they  can  reconcile  it  to  the  others. 
Yet  how  stands  the  case  in  reality  ?  When  our  Church  ceased  to 
be  the  religious  Establbhment  of  Scotland  at  the  Revolution,  the 
only  Role  of  Faith  which  she  possessed  was  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  Greeds.  Soon  after,  as  has  been  lately  shewn  in  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  manner,  and  by  a  series  of  proofs  which  no 
one  has  yet  attempted  to  answ^,  the  Scottish  Communicm  Oflice 
eaine  into  use,  in  a  form  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as  we  now 
have  it.  Tliis  is  not  the  place  for  proving  from  what  high  source 
tke  doctrines,  the  language,  and  the  whole  substance  of  our  Eu- 
ebsristie  service  are  taken ;  still  less  have  we  any  intention,  here 
or  dsewhere,  of  discussing  these  very  sacred  doctrines  themselves. 
It  is  OMNigh  for  the  present  purpose,  that,  next  to  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  three  Creeds,  our  Communion  Office  is,  in  point  of  time, 
as  of  aathoriiy,  the  chirf  standard  of  our  belief. 

Before  the  middle  of  last  eeatury,  the  Scottish  Office  was  nsed 
almost  exdnsivdy  in  our  Church.  Nemrly  contemporaneously  with 
it,  the  English  Prayer  Book  came  into  use  among  us ;  and  both  the 
one  wad  the  other  were  completely  established  many  years  before  the 
Thirty-aine  Articles  possessed  any  authority  whatever.  The  main 
eanse  of  their  introduction,  and  that  which  is  still  given  for  it  in 
our  CanoB,  which  enjoins  their  subscription  by  the  clergy,  is  the 
provinon  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1792,  which  required  them  to  be 
adopted  by  the  ministers  of  our  Church.^  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  Convocation  of  Laurencekirk  in  1804,  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Aftides,  i^reed  upon  by  the  Convocation  of  London  in  1663,  re- 

t  **  WhsroM  by  the  Act  of  Tfalrty-Moond  of  Oeorgs  III^  entitaled,  an  Act 
Cor  gnatisig  relidf  to  Futon,  Miniiten,  and  Lay  persons,  of  the  Episcopal 
OoBimndiMi  in  Scotland,  it  ia  enacted,  that  every  such  Pastor  or  Minister  shall 
■iatttta  a  dedazation  of  hia  aasent  to  the  Thiitj-nlne  Articlea  of  the  Chnr^ 
qfBaglend;  Therefore  no  penon  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the  mtniatry 
of  the  ^iaeopal  Choreh  in  Scotland,  nntil  he  hath  first  sabscribed,  (accordhiff  to 
tkg  Ftn»  tm^Ohud  im  ikt  ApptitdiiP,  No  VI J.J  willingly  and  ex  animo,  the  Book 
of  Articlea  of  Religion,  agreed  upon  by  the  Aichbishops  and  Bishopa  of  both 
Piovinoea  of  the  Realm  of  England,  and  the  whole  clergy  thereof,  in  the  Con- 
vocttioD  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  five  hundred 
sad  siz^-two,  and  haye  aeknowledgad  all  and  every  the  Articles  therein  con- 
tained, bting  in  number  Thirty- nine,  besides  the  Ratification,  to  be  egreeable 
to  the  Woid  of  God."     Canon  iz. 
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ceived  any  ecclesiastical  sanction  in  Scotland.  When  at  that  time 
they  were  received  by  our  Church,  the  Scottish  Commtinion  Office 
and  the  English  Prayer  Book  had  already  been  sanctioned,  by  the 
usage  of  many  years,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
new  Formulary  then  introduced,  was  to  be  held  in  any  sense  con- 
tradictory to  those  which  preceded  It,  and  which  still  continaed 
in  full  force.  The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conrocation 
of  Laurencekirk  makes  this  more  apparent.  The  late  Bishop 
Skinner,  then  Primus  of  the  Church,  intended  to  prefix  a  pre- 
amble to  the  Articles,  to  guard  against  the  erroneous  interpret 
tations  which  had  been  put  upon  them  by  the  English  Calvinists. 
This  intention  was  abandoned ;  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense, 
as  secured  by  the  Royal  Declaration,  being  justly  held  as  so  far  a 
sufficient  protection.  In  addition  to  this,  the  venerable  Bishop  Jolly, 
and  Mr.  Skinner,  afterwards  Dean  of  Dunkeld,  author  of  the  An- 
nals of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  Illustration  of  the  Com- 
munion Office,  expressly  stated,  in  Convocation,  that  the  Articles 
were  received  by  our  Church  free  from  any  Sectarian  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  agreement  with  her  other  Offices,  especially  that  for 
the  Holy  Communion.'  These  circumstances  show  clearly  enough 
that  we  are  to  receive  with  loyal  submission,  all  the  Formularies  of 
our  Church,  which,  when  rightly  interpreted,  are  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  each  other ;  but  that  among  these  Formularies,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  where  doubtful,  are  to  be  explained  by  her 
Daily  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  to  be  held  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Communion  Office.    We  have  reluctantly  entered  upon  this 

1  See  Skinner*8  Annals,  p.  344—350,  where  a  fall  and  moti  intereetUig  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  is  given.  See  also  Appendices 
II.  and  III.  to  the  same  work,  where  the  proposed  Preamble  of  the  Primiu  and 
the  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray  are  preserved.  The  latter  remarked  in  the 
coarse  of  his  address,  "  In  adopting,  therefore,  the  Articles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  we  must  be 
candidly  understood  as  taking  them  in  unison  with  that  Book,  [a  Layman's  Ac- 
count of  his  Faith  and  Practice  as  a  Member  of  the  Episoopal  Churvdi  in  Soot- 
land,]  and  not  thinking  any  expressions,  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
the  least  inimical  to  our  practice  at  the  Altar  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Com* 
munion  Office,  in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  first  reformed  Liturgy  of  Eng- 
land, not  to  look  back  to  all  the  ancient  Liturgies  which  prevailed  long  before 
the  corruptions  of  Popeiy  had  a  being.  Some  of  the  greatest  Divines  of  tfa« 
Church  of  England,  Poinet,  Andrews,  Laud,  Heylin,  Mead,  Taylor,  Bull, 
Johnson,  and  many  others,  have  asserted  and  maintained  the  doctrine,  which 
in  that  office  is  reduced  to  practice.  Yet  these  Divines  did  all  subscribe  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  must,  therefore,  have  understood  them,  oonsistenUy 
with  their  belief  of  the  Commemorative  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Bucbarist,  using 
the  present  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  comprehending  it." 
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diseuttion^  which  we  are  well  aware  is  attended  with  many  difficul- 
tiesy  bat  it  has,  in  a  mannefy  been  forced  upon  us ;  there  are  per- 
woDs  who  seem  to  hold  that  the  silence  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
on  certain  doctrines,  is  more  conclusive  against  their  trath,  than  the 
most  express  declarations  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Communion 
Office  are  in  favour  of  it 

We  have  seen  what  use  the  Worldly  spirit  prevalent  among  us 
Bakes  of  the  authority  and  example  of  the  English  Chvrch.  It  is 
•omewhat  singular,  that  with  us  it  is  requiring  conformity  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  calling  upon  us  to  give  up  every  thing  else ; 
while  in  England  it  is  rising  in  rebeUion  against  all  attempts  to 
promote  that  conformity.  The  principle  which  is  working  among 
vs  is  plain  enough.  As  soon  as  it  succeeds  in  getting  rid  of  the 
Seottish  Office,  the  Prayer  Book  itself  will  become  an  object  of  at-, 
tack,  and  it  will  be  proposed  to  reform  it  after  some  foreign  model. 
Is  It  possible  to  suppose  that  any  persons  who  may,  on  so  called  reli- 
gious grounds,  object  to  our  Communion  OflBice,  can  sincerely  receive 
the  Catediism,  the  Ordinal,  the  Baptismal  Service,  or  that  for  the 
Vintation  of  the  Sick,  in  the  English  Form ;  or  that  those  who,  with- 
out any  religious  scruples  whatever,  join  the  popular  cry  in  the  one 
case,  win  hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  other  ?  Any  one  who  has  had  oc- 
casion to  hear  how  the  classes  alluded  to  speak  on  these  matters, 
win  imow  very  well  in  what  way  they  will  act  when  the  time  comes. 
AH  who  wish  to  preserve  the  Prayer  Book,  for  themselves  and  their 
dftiklren,  should  resist  to  the  utmost,  as  far  as  they  lawfully  may, 
every  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  primary  authority  of  the  Com- 
munion Office. 

While  the  Worldly  spirit  is  so  strong,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that*  in  many  respects,  we  have  learnt  not  only  new  doctrines,  but 
a  different  language,  and  different  principles  of  all  kinds,  from  those 
wfaidi  were  held  by  our  fathers.  The  time  was  when  we  looked 
back  with  affectionate  reverence  on  the  past  struggles  of  our  Church, 
and  when  we  were  not  ashamed  of  the  cause  for  which  she  suffered 
and  witnessed.  It  is  so  no  longer.  We  have  in  all  things  learnt 
the  smooth  and  easy  lessons  of  the  World.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  early  Saints  of  our  Church,  and  are  careless  of  her  history 
for  a  thousand  years.  We  may  gaze  on  her  ruined  Cathedrals  with 
the  curiosity  of  an  antiquary,  but  we  have  begun  to  apologise  for 
those  who  threw  her  spiritual  and  her  material  temples  together 
into  the  dust.  The  time  was  when  we  revered  the  memory  of  King 
Charles,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  gladly  took  to  ourselves  every 
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reproach  that  was  cast  Hpon  them,  who  had  done  and  suffered  so 
modi  for  us ;  we  can  now  hear  with  indifference  the  contumely 
which  the  evil  worid  heaps  on  the  names  of  these  blessed  Martyrs. 
We  once  left  others  to  praise  the  event  which  brought  upon  us  the 
persecution  of  a  century ;  we  have  now  learnt  to  call  it  glorious, 
but  though  we  do  so,  are  yet  unable  to  see  that,  in  its  results,  it 
has  indeed  wrought  many  mercies  for  us,  though  that  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  its  authors.  The  names  of  the  Confessors  of  last 
century  were  once  honoured  among  us ;  we  now  speak  of  them  as 
good  but  mistaken  men,  who  clung  to  an  erroneous  theory  long 
after  the  world  had  agreed  to  pronounce  it  false. 

Such  being  our  feelings  towards  our  benefactors  of  past  times,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  we  cannot  appreciate  those  who  have  been  raised 
up  for  our  support  in  the  present.  We  look  with  complacency  on 
those  who  have  no  higher  aim  than  the  standard  which  we  have  al- 
ready reached,  and  even  excuse  them  readily  when  they  seek  to 
make  it  somewhat  lower.  But  we  have  no  such  patience  with  the 
zeal  that  bums  in  the  Church's  cause,  and  strives  again  to  ruse  her 
from  the  dust.  Hiere  is  no  surer  proof  of  the  woridliness  which 
is  in  us  and  about  us,  than  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  sueh 
attempts*  No  one  can  set  about  exposing  errors  and  defects,  al- 
though in  the  most  charitable  spirit,  without  exciting  the  ill  will  of 
the  persons  who  wish  to  preserve  them  ^  but  it  is  awful  to  think 
how  liable  we  are  to  censure  even  those  who  strive  to  correot  the 
very  abuses  which  we  ourselves  deplore.  If  they  advance  but  one 
step  beyond  that  particular  point  to  which  we  think  they  ought  to 
go,  we  become  indignant,  and  lament  their  imprudence,  much  more 
than  we  denounce  the  slackness  of  those  who  are  &rthest  behind  it. 
And  when  the  World  takes  us  at  our  word,  we  are  first  astonished, 
and  then  we  join  in  the  cry  which  is  raised.  We  treat  such  a  man 
as  the  Jews  did  their  Prophet  of  old — **  Thou  fallest  away  to  the 
Chaldeans.'' 

^*  His  wordfl  unnerve  the  warrior^s  hand, 
And  dim  the  statesman's  eye,  and  disunite 
The  fVlends  of  Israel." 

Yet,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  old  lesson  which 
the  Church's  history  teaches  us.  Thus  ever  it  was  that  the  Saints 
were  persecuted  and  prevailed.  They  spoke,  they  wrote,  they 
prayed,  they  rebuked,  they  contended  earnestly  for  the  faith,  and 
the  World  rose  against  them,  and  reviled  them,  and  evil  entreated 
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them,  and  the  Churcb  looked  on,  and  seemed  as  if  she  knew  not 
ber  own  children.  Then  they  died,  and  men  saw  that  the  victory 
hsd  been  purchased  by  their  sufferings^  and  their  names  were  thence- 
forth heid  in  reverence.  Thus  it  was  with  Athanasius.  He  stood 
agtinst  the  woridy  and  the  w(H'ld  was  against  him ;  he  was  driven 
into  exile  by  EmperorSy  deposed  by  S3mods,  forsaken  by  every  one, 
yet  to  him  it  was  given,  even  in  his  lifetime,  to  triumph.  Thus  it 
was  with  John  Chrysostom.  He  was  persecuted  by  a  corrupt 
Coort,  and  the  people  were  unable  to  protect  him  ;  he  was  thmst 
from  his  See^  and  perished  in  want  and  banishment  For  years 
afto  his  death  his  memory  was  denounced, — then  the  reproadi  was 
taken  away,  and  his  name  has  since  been  among  the  brightest  in 
the  Church's  Calendar.  So,  also,  in  later  times,  though  the  final' 
trimiph  there  appears  less  complete.  Thus  it  was  with  Laud. '  He 
toiled  through  a  long  and  wear}'  life, — ^he  contended  fbr  every  sK^p 
in  his  progress ;  he  was  distrusted  by  his  friends,  reviled  by  hi« 
awDues,  evil  spoken  of  by  those  he  was  benefiting,  and  at  last  died) 
as  tiie  world  thooght,  a  shameful  death,  after  witnessing  the*'  de- 
stmctimi  of  what  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  lifetime  to  re^ 
store.  The  world  was  mistaken.  The  victory  was  really  gained-^ 
the  Martyr^s  death  won  the  restoration  of  the  Church  cdT  £ngkad. 
Thus,  too,  it  was  with  Sancf oil.  He  lost  all  rather  than  forsake  H 
kii^  vho  had  treated  him  widi  harshness.  Another  sat  in  his  seatj 
his  name  and  his  cause  were  cast  out  with  reproach,  and  his  sue-> 
oenors  in  the  throne  of  Canterbury  were  ashamed  of  the  last  Saint 
of  an  illustrious  line.*  Yet  he,  too,  has  triumphed^  though  as  yet 
men  see  It  not.  The  prindples  for  which  he  witnessed  were  pre^ 
served  through  him,  and  will  be  handed  on  to  future  generations 
if  they  are  not  unworthy  to  inherit  them.  Of  these,  and  of'  ^vwf 
otber  holy  person  who,  through  much  tribulation,  hath  enfieMd 
into  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  we  may  well  use  the  words  of  the  wise^ 
niao.  **  This  was  he  whom  we  had  sometimes  in  derision,  and  a 
proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his 
end  to  be  without  honour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  Saints  I"  ^ 

I  *  Ai  one  proof  of  the  indisposition  which  pve^ailsd  to  do  jostioe  to  Att\ie~ 
U0p  flaocraft't  BMDiory  for  Bianj  yesrs  aftar  the  Revolation,  it  may  be  ipef^*. 
tMoed  that,  till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  his  portrait  was  not  even 
phttd  aaaoag  those  ct  the  Archbiahope  at  Lambeth  Mace/' — D'Oyly^  \j,\Uf 
«f  Arcfabiihop  Sancroft,  [Sd  ed.]  p.  318. 

2  Wisdom  V.  3,  4,  5. 
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An  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  go  over  the  chief  temptations 
to  which  our  Loyalty  is  exposed  at  the  present  day.  Any  of  these 
is  sufficient  to  disarrange  and  put  in  peril  the  system  of  the  Church 
— ^how  much  must  all  acting  together  make  themselves  felt.  But 
notwithstanding  the  danger  in  which  we  are,  our  just  estimate 
of  which,  the  tendency  we  all  have  to  magnify  the  importance  o^ 
events  in  our  own  day,  will  not  increase — although  we  may  well 
be  perplexed,  we  must  not  despair.  Temptations  and  trials,  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  equal  or  greater  extent,  have 
frequently  assailed  the  Church  Universal,  and  particular  porUons  of 
her,  in  times  past.  She  has  come  through  them  all,  as,  from  the 
gift  which  she  has  from  her  Lord,  she  ever  must  do.  Not  even  a 
branch  of  the  true  Vine  has  at  any  time  been  taken  away,  except 
through  its  own  unfruitfulness.  We  cannot  be  in  a  worse  state  of 
inward  danger  than  was  the  Catholic  Church  during  her  first  con- 
tests with  the  Arian  heresy ;  we  cannot  be  in  greater  peril  from 
enemies  without  than  was  the  Church  after  she  had  expelled  thai 
deadly  poison,  and  was  yet  again  exposed  to  its  assault  externally 
by  means  of  the  Barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Western  Church  was  in  a  more  perilous  state  than  the  Scottish 
branch  of  it  now  is,  when,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
barrier  which  divided  the  heavenly  Kingdom  from  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  was  all  but  overthrown  by  the  secular  spirit  in  the  shape 
of  Feudalism.  More  hopeless  still  was  the  condition  of  the  Western 
Church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  struggling 
with  that  mass  of  corruption  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Refor* 
mation  to  purify,  and  which  all  good  men  admitted  and  deplored, 
whether  they  approved  of  that  movement  or  not.  Our  own  Church 
herself  has,  before  now,  been  exposed  to  equal  trials.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation,  when 
her  whole  visible  system  was  overthrown,  and  she  only  existed  in 
her  children,  who,  in  spirit,  belonged  to  the  inward  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  were  ready  to  join  its  outward  communion  whenever 
it  could  be  restored  to  them, — ^what  was  her  condition  for  the  twenty 
years  preceding  the  Restoration,  when  the  work  of  rebuilding, 
which  had  been  slowly  going  on  for  years,  seemed  to  be  destroyed 
in  an  hour  ?  How  low  again  did  she  seem  to  have  fallen  at  the 
Revolution,  when  the  powers  of  the  World  to  whom  she  had  clung 
too  closely  turned  against  her;  and  how  hopeless  seemed  her  condi- 
tion during  the  long  season  of  persecution  which  followed  ?  Yet 
she  has  come  out  of  all  these  trials,  not  merely  unharmed,  but  with 
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increasing  strength^  and  with  the  recovered  possession  of  some  of 
those  Divine  gifts,  which  other  Churches  that  have  had  more  of 
outward  fNrosperity  are  yet  without.  Let  it  be  our  task  to  meet 
the  present  dangers  and  temptations  as  our  fathers  did  theirs— 
meeklj  and  firmly — and  it  may  be,  that  out  of  them  we  may  obtain 
the  restoration  of  more  of  those  things  which  are  yet  wanting, 
and  which  are  only  in  that  way  to  be  regained. 

Our  Church  has  a  hidden  strength  on  which  we  may  rely  with 
confidence.    Surely  the  glories  of  her  ancient  days  are  not  to  us 
as  though  they  had  never  been.    If  we  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of 
oar  ftthers  in  later  times,  the  good  deeds  which  they  did  in  the 
days  of  old  have  not  lost  their  virtue.     St.  Columba,  and  his  bles* 
eed  followers  in  lona,  who  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
to  many  a  heathen  isle  and  lonely  wilderness,  are  ours.    Ours  are 
Sl  Aidan,  and  the  early  Bishops  of  Northumbrian  who  gave  to 
England  the  Apostolic  gift^  which  a  thousand  years  afterwards  was 
restored  to  us  in  the  time  of  need.    Ours  are  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
David — true  royal  nursing   mother  and  nursing  father  of  our 
Caoreh — to  whose  pious  munificence  we  owe  much  which  is  yet 
preserved  to  us,  and  more,  much  more,  which  is  lost  beyond  re- 
call.   But  it  was  not  only  in  these  days  that  our  Church  was  the 
aotber  of  Saints.    The  sacred  line  was  never  broken.     After  the 
darkest  hour  in  her  history,  the  latest  Scottish  See  was  founded  by 
a  King  and  Mart3rr,  the  lineal  descendant  of  St.  David,  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  of  the  earlier  ones.     When  our  Church,  in  1689, 
vas  thrown  upon  herself  and  her  heavenly  Lord,  and  when  she  had 
icqnired  strength  to  cast  off  the  earthly  taints  which  had  disfigured 
jety  she  gave  birth  to  a  line  of  Bishops, — ^who  might  have  sat  beside 
the  Saints  of  lona  and  Lindisfame, — ^the  last  of  whom  has  only  been 
bfit  a  few  years  taken  to  his  rest.    And  surely  it  was  not  in  vain 
tlut,  within  our  fathers'  memory,  it  was  given  to  our  Church  to  or- 
dain the  first  Bishop  for  the  great  American  Republic,  when,  from 
the  ^  upper  room"  in  Aberdeen,  where  the  consecration  took  place, 
tlie  zealous  Seabury  went  forth  to  convey  at  once  the  grace  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  our  sacred  Liturgy,  to  these  far  western  lands.    If, 
tlien,  we  have  been  permitted  to  hand  on  the  light  to  others,  we 
may  humUy  trust  that  our  own  candlestick  will  not  be  removed, 
and  that  He  Who  has  hitherto  so  wonderfully  preserved  us,  may 
yet  have  some  work  for  us  to  do. 

But  whatever  in  the  councils  of  Divine  Providence  may  be  or- 
dained for  our  Church,  the  duty  of  us  her  children  is  plain :  we 
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must  ding  to  her  whatever  happens,  and  shew  forth  our  Loyalty  by 
each  one  of  us,  in  our  several  stations,  discharging  the  particular 
task  which  is  assigned  to  him.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  our  apparent  weakness  or  our  scanty  numbers.  Multitude 
and  strength  are  no  test  of  truth ;  and  though  the  Church  must 
never  forget  her  appointed  task,  the  gathering  of  all  into  her  fold» 
yet  our  chief  aim  for  the  present  must  be  not  so  much  to  gain 
others,  as  to  preserve  those  who  are  already  with  us*  When  God 
sees  fit,  He  will,  in  His  own  good  time^  give  us  grace  to  win  those 
without ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  few  things  could  be  more  danger- 
ous  than  a  large  increase  to  our  Communion  from  those  who  are 
not  prepared  to  unite  themselves  to  it  on  proper  grounds.  Of  this 
there  is  not  at  present  much  chance  ;  the  very  perils  and  discord 
which  have  become  so  alarming,  have  done  this  good — that  they 
have  scared  away  those  who,  from  wrong  or  imperfect  motives, 
would  have  joined  us.  Let  us  but  act  up  to  our  profession  as 
Christians,  and  those  to  whom  the  grace  of  election  is  given  will 
be  drawn  towards  us.  But  we  must  act ;  mere  professions  will  not 
now  avail  us.  We  have  boasted  too  long  of  our  Church,  and  our 
Liturgy,  and  our  other  advantages,  which  must  be  a  bane  rather 
than  a  blessing,  if  not  used  aright ;  and  we  have  appeared  to  forget 
that  the  higher  our  privileges  are,  so  much  the  stricter  must  be  our 
practice.  Let  us  lay  to  heart  the  solemn  words  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  by  one  of  our  holiest  Bishops.  They  have,  in 
part,  been  recently  quoted,'  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  put  be* 
fore  us.  ''  Above  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbours,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  souls,  let  them  be  infinitely  careful  to  adorn 
their  primitive  principles  by  a  suitable  practice,  by  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  them  in  a  truly  Christian  primitive  life  and  conversa- 
tion, which  will  be  the  best  way  of  recommending  them  to  others. 
Let  them  consider  that  the  Church  is  not  only  One,  CaihoUe^  and 
Apostolicy  but  also  Hofy.  And,  therefore,  as  all  the  members  of  it 
are  relatively  holy,  in  virtue  of  their  baptismal  consecration,  so  it 
is  their  indispensable  duty,  as  well  as  most  solemn  engagement,  to 
be  really  and  internally  so ;  by  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  This  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  our  being  true  members  of  Christ's  Church,  of 
our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  grace  here 

1   S«e  The  Church  in  Scotland — Unity  and  Schism,  pp.  39,  40. 
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aod  of  glory  hereafter,  for  without  this  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  Heb.  xiL  4.  No  man  can  be  a  true  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  partake  of  the  privileges  thereof,  unless  he 
himself  be  in  some  good  measure  holy,  unless  he  has  truly  repented 
of  )m  former  eril  ways,  and  resolved,  with  fall  purpose  of  heart 
and  aoul,  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord,  sincerely  to  obey  the  holy  doc- 
trise,  and  carefully  to  follow  the  holy  example  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He  might  redeem  us 
fran  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  work«.  It  will  be  no  advantage  to  us  to  be  admitted  into 
tlie  Church  of  Christ,  unless  we  have  the  true  qualities  of  purity 
aad  holiness  easential  to  the  men4>er8  of  Christ.  Nay,  without 
these,  the  very  privileges  of  the  Church  will  become  the  greatest 
disadvantages  to  us ;  for  to  be  unfhdtful  under  all  the  means  of 
grace  and  salvation  will  increase  our  guilt,  and  make  us  liable  to 
the  greater  condemnation ;  to  be  beaten  with  more  stripes  than 
they  that  sinned  through  ignorance^  or  against  fewer  means  of  con- 
victioD  and  reformation*  To  oome  to  the  marriage  feast  without  a 
wedding-^annent  is  not  only  vain,  but  also  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tiva;  such  an  one  will  be  cast  into  utter  darkness,  and  undergo 
pwnjshnient  with  aggravation.  If  we  acknowledge  the  Church  an 
holy  society  aad  pretnid  to  be  members  of  it,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  ourselves  pure  from  all  pollution  of  sin,  our  practice 
will  contradict  our  profession,  and  we  shall  be  condemned  out  of 
oar  own  mouths ;  but  if  we  be  truly  sanctified,  if  our  conversa- 
tkm  be  according  to  godliness,  and  our  practice  agree  with  our 
profession,  then  are  we  true  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
here,  and  shall  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  His  glory  here- 
after.'i 

la  whatever  we  do,  we  must  not  rely  on  our  own  strength,  yet 
we  most  not  neglect  to  use  that  which  is  given  to  us.  We  must 
not  boast  of  our  Church,  yet,  still  less  must  we  distrust  her  or  de- 
spair of  her.  Despondency  in  any  shape  must  be  fatal,  and  discon- 
tent most  be  sinful.  Come  what  may,  we  must  not  lose  heart  or 
hope  for  onrselves,  or  &ith  in  her  whose  children  we  are,  nor  in- 
dalge  in  vain  repinings  at  the  ways  of  others.  *  "  Fret  not  thyself 
htfcaase  of  the  ungodly,  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  evil 

1  Bbkop  JoDy'i  Plain  Instnictions  concerning  tho  Nature  snd  Constitution 
uf  the  Christiaa  Church,  pp.  32-~d4. 
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doers.  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grasSy  and  be 
withered  even  as  the  green  herb.  Put  thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord^ 
and  be  doing  good ;  dwdl  in  the  land,  and  verify  thou  shalt  be 
fed:' 

Hitherto  we  have  shared  in  the  Divine  gift  of  Unity,  but  we 
have  hardly  realised  what  it  is.    We^ave  made  for  ourselves  other 
ties,  and  different  brotherhoods,  from  that  one  bond  which  joins  us 
all  together..   The  time  is  come  when  these  must  be  forgotten. 
The  links  which  bind  us  to  the  world  must  be  snapped  asunder, 
and  in  the  Church  we  will  find  all,  and  more  than  all,  which  we 
have  given  up  for  her  sake.    What  better  thing  can  we  wish  than 
by  our  actions,  or,  if  God  will#  it,  and  such  grace  is  given  us,  by 
our  sufferings,  to  further  the  Church's  cause.    She  is  our  Mother, 
and  she  calls  upon  us  not  to  forsake  her,  but  to  do  our  duty  stead- 
fastly as  her  children.    So  far  as  obedience  and  loyalty  are  con* 
cemed,  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  she  be  strong  or  weak,  rich  or 
poor,  honoured  by  the  rulers  of  this  world,  or  cast  off  by  them  and 
persecuted.    Nay,  so  far  as  this  goes,  it  matters  not  to  us  wheth^ 
she  be  purer  than  other  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  less  pure ; 
she  is  still  our  Mother,  and  has  a  right  to  our  sole  and  undivided 
allegiance.    The  weaker,  the  poorer,  the  more  imperfect  she  is,  so 
Christ  be  still  with  her,  the  more  firmly  should  we  cling  to  her — 
the  more  earnestly  strive  to  obtain  for  her  what  is  wanting.     She 
alone  is  to  us  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Spirit — ^in  her  alone  can  we 
find  our  Lord.    She  is  our  only  home.    May  God  grant  us   graces 
that  as  in  her  we  were  born,  so  also  in  her  we  may  die. 
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"  If  Love  leave  nodone 
Whmt  Love  might  offer,  tboa  art  no  true  Son 
Of  oar  dear  aneient  Mother,  who  doth  praj, 
Though  monming,  for  her  children  gone  a«tray. " 


RxcBRT  events  mast  have  afforded  matter  for  serious  consider- 
atioo  even  to  die  most  indifferent  members  of  the  Church.  In 
four  several  dioceses  successively,  presbyters  have  shaken  off  the 
^egiance  they  had  vowed  to  their  respective  Bishops, — disowned 
the  Charch  whose  canons  they  had  sworn  to  obey,  —  set  up 
thars  of  their  own  in  rivalry  of  the  one  altar, — and  led  away 
Dot  a  few  persons  in  their  gainsaying.  Now,  it  may  not  be 
matter  of  much  consequence  what  the  individuals  who  have 
cmnmitted  themselves  to  such  a  line  of  conduct  may  think  of 
tkeir  own  condition ;  for  the  originators  of  schisms  have  never 
been  without  pretences  for  their  justification,  more  or  less 
pfauuible;  and  there  is  something  so  awfully  judicial  in  the  act 
of  schism  itself,  that  those  once  involved  in  it  *'  think  they  do  very 
veil— 4hat  they  are  the  godly  party,  and  the  good  people  of 
God."^  Nothing  in  general  is  left  for  such  persons  but  the 
prayers  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  who,  however  they  may  be 
aeparated  firom  her,  does  not  wholly  abandon  them, — if  haply,  by 
soy  means,  they  may  be  weaned  from  the  vain  imagination  that 
tbey  ^<  maintain  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  while  they  separate  them- 
selves from  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  from  His  peace  and  concord," 
and  be  again  restored  ''  to  the  Mother  whence  they  have  de- 
paited."'    But  it  really  becomes  matter  of  very  pidnful  consider- 

1  Biahop  Jeremy  Taylor :  Sermon  to  the  University  of  Dablin.  The  abettors 
of  Korsh,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  even  after  the  signally  awftd  judgment  of 
HesvfD  had  been  displayed,  "  mormored  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron, 
*a7iog:    Te  have  killed  ike  people  of  the  Lord,**    Numb.  xvi.  41. 

a    St.  Cyprian,  Bp.  xlvi.     Oxf.  Tr. 


4      False  and  thoughtless  estimate  of  Schism  by  many, 

ation  when  we  find  on  all  sides  of  us  the  events  referred  to  spoken 
of  in  a  tone  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness  by  many,  who  would 
be  seriously  startled  were  any  one  to  doubt  their  attachmeot  to 
the  Church.  We  do  indeed  believe  that  these  persons,  if  they 
took  time  to  reflect,  would  themselves  be  among  the  first  to 
blame  their  own  inconsiderateness,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  mean- 
time, their  conduct  is  such  as  to  leave  on  others  the  impression 
that  Schism  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  thing  no  way  very  grievous 
or  deadly. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed  that  the  temptations  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  false  temper  of  mind  are  very  powerful,  and 
not  easy  to  be  resisted.  The  most  consistent  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons will  be  the  most  forward  to  admit,  because  they  will  have 
felt  most  strongly,  how  hard  it  is  at  all  times  to  withstand  it.  But 
it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  temptations  to  evil  ways  of 
thinking  or  acting,  while  they  may,  to  some  extent,  serve  to  ac- 
count for  our  yielding  to  their  baneful  influences,  can  never  form 
any  excuse  for  our  conduct 

All  are,   of  course,  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  more  vulgar 

forms  of  attack  on  Church  principles ;— for  who  is  there  that  is 

not,  at  least,  equal  to  the  task  of  denouncing  these  principles  as 

uncharitable,  narrow-minded,  bigoted — the  antiquated  notions  of 

a  dark  age : — 

"  Brothers !  spare  reasoning:  men  have  settled  long 
That  ye  are  out  of  date,  and  they  are  wise." 

We  do  not,  however,  allude  to  such  eflete  weapons  of  assault,  when 
directly  used,  but  to  those  more  subtle  influences  arising  mainly 
from  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  every-day  society  by  which  church- 
men are  surrounded, — in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  move, — and  to 
which  they  are  bound  by  the  most  intimate  relations.  The  idea 
of  the  Church  and  of  its  unity,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  words,  has 
been  so  long  lost  to  most  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  they 
cannot,  in  general,  be  brought  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  these  expressions,  and,  conse- 
quently, those  who  would  use  and  act  upon  them  in  their  true  sense, 
are  looked  upon  either  as  visionary  dreamers,  or  as  harsh  bigots. 

Add  to  this,  the  falsely  liberal  and  latitudinarian  spirit  which 
pervades  all  classes,  infecting  society  in  every  member,  like  a  moral 
leprosy.  When  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  spoken  of,  people,  in- 
deed, are  ready  enough  to  allow  tho  propriety  of  unity  in  a  general 
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way,  and  even  wax  warm  in  its  pnuse*— they  grasp  at  the  word;  in 
this  case  the  mere  phantasm  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  has  become  quite 
fatbioDable  to  admire  what  is  called  a  Catholic  spirit — ^that  is,  the 
temper  of  mind  which  systematically  surrenders  the  objective  reality 
of  troth,  and  on  all  occasions  prefers  to  sacrifice  principles  rather 
than  incur  the  offence  of  firmly,  though  quietly,  bearing  witness  to 
them.  The  Catholicity  of  such  people  (sit  verbo  venia)  consists  in 
pkeing  truth  and  falsehood  on  the  same  level :  they,  for  their  own 
part,  prefer  one  set  of  opinions,  but  that,  no  doubt,  arises  from  their 
ovn  peculiar  idiosyncracy — ^their  neighbour  thinks  differently,  and 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  charity  in  them  to  deem  his  opinion,  because 
they  don't  happen  to  coincide  with  it,  better  or  worse  than  their 
own;  which  it  certainly  would  be,  according  to  their  fashion  of 
judging*  In  this  way  the  external  visible  standard  of  truth  is,  on 
aO  hands^  and  in  every  form,  denied — ^the  Church,  namely,  which 
Holy  Scripture  declares  to  be  "  The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  ^ 
And  this  is  the  principle  which,  under  infinite  varieties  and  degrees 
of  disguise,  has  been  for  years  pervading  the  gproundwork  of  society, 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  in  which  many  flatter 
their  deceived  hearts  that  they  have  discovered  the  grand  secret  of 
unity.  But  false  and  miserable  as  this  hollow  Syncretism  is,  and 
based  on  a  principle  involving  utter  apostacy,  it  ma}'  be  incidentally 
noticed— as  so  far  a  witness  to  the  truth — ^how  indispensable  unity 
is  to  the  nature  of  man  when,  having  deserted  the  one  common  bond, 
God's  Holy  Church,  he  must  have  recourse  to  such  sophistries  to 
quiet  the  restlees  cravings  of  his  homeless  heart 

And,  considering  farther,  the  inadequate  means  of  instruction 
which  the  Church  in  this  country  has  hitherto  had  at  her  command, 
eq>ecial]y  in  training  the  young,  it  need  not  be  so  much  matter  of 
wonder,  however  much  it  must  be  of  shame  and  regret,  that  even 
among  those  who  admit  her  external  authority,  there  should  fre- 
quently be  found  a  vague  looseness,  both  of  speaking  and  acting, 
fltdly  at  variance  with  the  principles  to  which  they  professedly 
adhere. 

How  different  from  all  this  was  the  clear  uncompromising  tone 
of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Fathers,  and  how  startling  the  unhesi- 
tating language  applied  by  them  towards  division  and  schism  of  all 
kinds,  as  compared  with  the  easy  way  people  are  now  accustomed 
to  speak  of  such  offences.      It  was  indeed  impossible  in    those 

1    1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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holier  and  happier  times — ^happier  even  amidst  persecution,  suf* 
feriDg}  and  martyrdom-^for  a  man  to  retain  the  name  of  Christian 
without  remaining  in  the  Church.  One  visible  fellowship  bound 
the  whole  Christian  society  together.  The  Church  presented  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  world — ^the  line  of  demarcation  which  severed 
the  heavenly  encampment  from  the  beleaguering  hosts  of  the 
world  around  was  drawn  broad  and  deep — ^there  was  no  alterna- 
tive—a man  must  be  either  a  Christian  or  <*  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican/'  either  in  the  Church  or  in  the  world  without. 
When  men  therefore  made  divisions  in  the  Church,  and  separated 
from  it,  the  Apostles  and  holy  Fathers  never  hesitated  in  the  lsn« 
guage  they  iqpplied  to  such  separatists.  Thus,  for  instance,  St. 
Paul,  ^'  Demas  hath  forsakem  me,  hanmg  loved  Mtf  present  world"  ^ 
St.  Jude,  **  These  be  they  who  separate  themsehes,  sensual,  havntff 
not  ihe  Spirit'*  ^  Thus  also  the  Apostle  of  love,  in  his  loving slem* 
ness,  "  Th^  went  out  from  us,  hut  Aey  were  not  of  us;  for  if  d^y 
had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us ;  but 
Amfwent  out  that  th^  might  be  made  tnanifost  that  they  were  not  all 
of  us  *'  And  in  like  manner  the  primitive  Fathers ;  fbr  instaoeey 
the  holy  martyrs  Ignatius  and  Cyprian,  **  As  many  as  are  of  God, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  also  wiA  their  Bishop,  Be  not  deceived, 
br^ren ;  tf  atug  one  fMows  him  that  makes  a  sMsm  in  the  C^mrck, 
he  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  if  any  one  walks  after 
any  other  opinion,  he  agrees  not  with  the  passion  of  ChxisL"^ 
*<  Al^ough  a  contumacious  and  proud  multitude  of  such  as  wHl  not 
Obeg  may  withdraw,  yet  the  Church  does  not  dipart  from  Christ ;  and 
they  are  the  Chureh  who  are  a  people  united  to  the  Bishop,  and  a 
flock  adhering  to  their  own  shepherd.  If  any  he  not  wiA  the  Bishop, 
heisnotin  Ae  Church"^  *^  Whoever  he  be,  and  whatsoever  he  be, 
heis  not  a  Christian  whois  not  in  the  Ckurdi  of  ChrisL"^ 

These  words — the  language  of  Apostles  and  martyrs — so  decided 
and  unsparing  in  their  application — ^flow  warmly  from  the  hearts  of 
men  who  knew  that  they  were  uttering  truths  not  to  be  kqpt  back 
or  disregarded  without  peril,  and  ought  surely  to  startle  us  into 
misgivings  as  to  our  lax  modes  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acUng. 
We  shall  do  well  to  pause  and  give  good  heed  to  them.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  enquire,  although  necessarily  in  a  cursory 

1    a  Tim.  iv.  10.        9    S.  Jade,  19.        a    1  S.  John,  ii.  10. 

4    St.  Ignat.  ad.  Philadelph.  §  3.    Archbp.  Wake's  Trans.  »  ed.  1719. 

!»    St.  Oyprian,  Kp.  Ixvi.  §  7.        «    St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  Iv.  §  20. 
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maBBer,  what  is  the  testimony  borne  in  Holy  Scripture  and  by 
the  primitiTe  Fathers  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
dinger  and  guilt  of  breaking  that  unity  by  schism  and  separation, 
and  how  far  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  agree  with  that 
testimony. 


\  1— THE  TESTIMONY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

There  are  no  two  points  on  which  Holy  Scripture  holds  stronger 
or  more  emphatic  language  than  when  it  enforces  the  uftiity  of  the 
Cbareh,  and  condemns  divisions  and  separation.  These  two  things 
— ttdlty  and  division — are  indeed  irreconcileable  opposites — ^the 
one  is  inevitably  destructive  of  the  other.  Whatever,  therefore, 
enforces  the  duty  of  unity  necessarily  involves  the  condemnation 
of  all  division,  and,  by  a  like  necessity,  whatever  condemns  schism 
eofofces  the  duty  of  ^  being  perfectly  joined  together.''  * 

It  is  of  course  obviously  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  subject  of 
which  the  sacred  writings  are  so  overflowingly  full,  to  do  more  in 
a  cursory  review  like  the  present,  than  select  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  dan* 
ger  and  guilt  of  breaking  it  are  enforced.  But  the  full  weight 
of  evidence  in  Ikvour  of  this  or  any  other  doctrine  can  never  be 
adequately  learned  fVom  individual  expressions  taken  by  them- 
selves, however  emphatic  they  may  be.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary, 
bf  way  of  caution,  to  remark  how  especially  inadequate  a  way  this 
ii  of  stating  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  present  subject, — how  im- 
measurably short  it  must  fall  of  exhibiting  the  amazing  force  of 
the  combined  testimony,  extending  in  endless  ramifications  through 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Whoever  has  endeavoured 
hiunUy  to  read  the  sacred  words,  as  lighted  up  by  the  facts  of 
Apostdic  practice,  must  have  felt  this  more  strongly  than  language 
eao  express. 

Now  no  one  can  read,  however  carelessly,  the  very  solemn  prayer 
of  our  Saviour,  recorded  by  St  John,  without  being  impressed  by 
the  thought  that  the  unity  which  He  prays  may  be  granted  to  His 
Church,  is  something  very  vital  and  essential.  That  could  be  no 
iodifferent  matter  which  called  forth  the  intense  earnestness  of  the 
following  words,  if,  with  reverence,  we  may  be  permitted  so  to 

»      1  Cor.  i.  10. 
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speak  : — '<  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee^  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us :  thai  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou 
gavest  Me  I  have  given  them  ;  that  (hey  may  be  one,  even  as  We 
are  one :  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me,  thcU  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  hnow  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me  and  hast 
loved  them  as  Thou  hast  loved  Me."  >  It  is  plain,  also,  that  that 
must  be  an  external  and  visible  unity  which  is  here  spoken  of: — ^for 
otherwise  how  could  it  be  an  evidence — a  witness  to  the  worlds  of 
our  Saviour's  divine  mission,  since  it  is  only  the  external  aspect 
of  the  Church  that  the  world  can  perceive.  Our  blessed  Lord, 
therefore,  in  these  most  earnest  and  reiterated  petitions  (if  we  may 
so  speak),  desired  that  His  Church  should  be  one,  not  only  by  that 
hidden  bond  of  spiritual  fellowship,  unseen  to  human  eyes»  by 
which  He  unites  to  Himself  all  faithful  hearts ;  but  also,  by  the 
external  symbol  of  visible  unity.  And  it  is  remarkable,  though 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  our  Saviour's  words,  that  this  is  the 
character, — as  the  witnesses  of  our  Lord, — in  which  the  Apostles 
put  themselves  forward  to  the  world.  Immediately  after  our  Lord's 
ascension  their  first  act  was  to  ordain  one  in  the  room  of  Judas, 
**  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  His  resurrection."^  And  so^  whenever 
they  are  brought  before  rulers  or  people,  this  is  their  bearing. 
Thus : — ''  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a 
murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you  :  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life, 
Whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead  ;  whereof  we  are  witnesses'** — 
"  Witnesses  of  all  things  which  He  did" — ^<  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God  .  .  to  testify.**  ^  And.  in  like  manner,  **  the  house  of  God 
— (in  which  the  Bishops  are  set  as  rulers) — which  is  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,"  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth**  *  — ^the 
'<  witness  unto  all  nations."  ^ 

Farther,  Christ  is  declared  to  be  "  the  Head  of  the  botfy,  the 
Church,**''  "  He  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  body,**  ^  **  There  is  one  bodj/*  as  well  as  "  one  Spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  Who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all."  ^   And  it  is  in  this  one  visible  body^ 

I     8.  John,  xvii.  21—23.  «     Acts,  i.  22. 

3    Acts,  iii.  U,  15.         4    Acts,  x.  39,  41 ,  43 ;  Acts,  zxvi.  16 ;  1  S.  Pet.  v.  t. 
0   1  Tim.  ui.  )5.  6    6.  Matt  xxi.  14  ;  xzyIII.  19. 

7    Col.  i.  18  ;  Eph.  i.  22,  23;  Col.  i.  24.  «     Eph.  v.  23. 

9    Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  «. 
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tiie  Qiorchy — to  which  all  the  faithful  are  to  be  externally  united, 
into  which  they  are  visibly  baptized,  and  from  the  communion  of 
which  unfaithful  men  may  be  visibly  cut  off, — that  He  has  appointed 
His  ministers  and  the  means  of  salvation.  <'  God  hath  set  some  in  the 
C^iarekf  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers ;"  > 
&C.  ^By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  botfy*'  ^  <<  The 
Lofd  added  to  the  C^un^  daUy  iuch  as  should  be  saved/' ' 

And  these  statements  correspond  exactly  with  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  primitive  Church,  as  we  find  it  described  in  the 
New  Testament ; — ^the  faithful  were  all  joined  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  one  body ; — ^they  **  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles' 
doctrine  and  feUowshxp**\ — ^diey  were  '^duly  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple** ; — ^they  were  '<  aD  with  one  accord  in  Solomon's 
porch*  <  Wherever  there  were  Christians,  they  were  all  joined 
together  in  one  visible  body  under  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors. There  is  not  one  single  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
of  a  believer  who  was  not  exUmaJOy  united  with  the  rest  in  the 
profossion  of  Christianify^ — who  was  not  united  to  the  Church  by 
feOowshsp  with' the  Apostles. ' 

From  what  has  been  here  premised  it  is  very  evident  that,  if  the 
words  of  Scripture  have  any  meaning  at  all,  no  one  may  separate 
himself  or  remain  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church  without  inuninent  peril.  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  body 
whi<di  is  the  Church,  hath  said — **  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fhiit 
of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide 
in  Me.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  ifast  forth  as  a  branch,  and 
b  withered ;  and  men  gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the  firCf  and 
dky  are  burned."-^  In  this  passage,  by  the  word  Me  is  plainly 
laeant  the  mystical,  not  the  natural  body  of  Christ — and  that  our 
life  as  Christians  depends  on  our  continuing  members  of  His 
Church.^ 

Not,  only,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  duty  of  unity  thus 
solonnly  enforced  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
schism,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  is  as  emphatically  forbidden. 

1  1  Cdr.  zlL  S8.  a  1  Gor.  zii.  13.  3  Acts  11.  47. 

4  Acts  U.  49,  46 ;  Acti  v.  l%\  Acts  iv.  39. 

•  Ftefaner'i  TrMkise  on  the  Ghurch,  pp.  30,3JL 

4  B.  J^ia  XV.  4»  0.  7  Bbhop  Jolly's  PUin  Instniotiotis,  p.  26. 


10  Schitm  a  carnal  work. 

4* 

St.  Paul  says — **  I  beseech  you,  brethreny  by  the  Name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisians  (schiems^J  among  yoU|  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether," &c.'  And  the  offence  of  raising  such  divisions  was  so 
heinous  that  they  who  were  guilty  of  it  were  not  to  be  treated  as 
Christians-— they  were  to  be  separated  fi*om  communion :  **  Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisums  and  offences 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  haye  learned ;  and  avoid  them. 
For  they  thai  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/* '  They  are 
thus  classed  with  "  fornicators,  coyetous,  idolaters,  railers,  drunk- 
ards, extortioners,"  with  whom  also  Christians  are  *<  not  to  keep  com- 
pany." ^  If  it  be  supposed,  as  it  has  been  by  some,  that  by  **  them 
which  caused  divisions  "  was  here  meant  only  such  as  excited  dis^ 
turbance  in  some  particular  Church,  how  much  more  grievous  was 
the  offence  of  actually  separating  totally  from  the  communion  of 
Christians,  establishing  a  rival  worship  and  a  rival  Church,  and 
endeavouring  to  seduce  and  tempt  the  brethren  to  forsake  the  so- 
eiety  of  the  faithful,  and  of  those  pastors  whom  God  had  commanded 
them  to  "  obey  ?  "*  The  Apostle,  whose  spirit  was  all  charity  and 
affection,  in  speaking  of  such  men,  reveals  the  awful  truth  that  they 
had  n«t»r  been  known  to  Chrigt  :~^^*They  went  out  fromus^  but 
they  were  not  of  us ;  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  have  continued  with  us."  Their  separation  was  by  an  act  (^ 
Divine  judgment  manifesting  their  estrangement  firom  Christ: — 
^'  They  went  out  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us."  There  was  no  neutral  ground  on  which  men  could 
take  up  their  position — if  they  did  not  abide  within  the  Church 
their  condition  was  manifest.  *<  But  ye,"  he  proceeds,  addressing 
those  that  remained,  *<  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things."® 

The  character  of  separation  is  farther  drawn  by  Jude,  the  Apostle : 
...«  These  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the 
Spirit  ;*^  and  he  adds  a  fearful  example  of  God's  wrath  against 
schism  or  spiritual  rebellion  firom  the  case  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany, which  he  plunly  intimates  to  be  a  warning  as  much  to  Chris- 
tians as  to  the  Jews.  These  misguided  men  were  of  the  sons  of 
Levi,  and  had  been  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  but 

I  2viVii«r«.  <  1  Cor.  1. 10.  S  Rom.  xyi.  17, 18. 

4  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  Gftl.  ▼.  19,  90.  »  H«b.  xUi.  17. 

<  1  Sb  John  ii.  19,  80 ;  Palmer's  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  59. 
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The  appaUmg  example  of  Korah  and  his  company.    1 1 

professing  to  be  the  champions  of  a  pure,  and  enlightened,  and  uti- 
corrupt  worship — the  opponents  of  what  would  now-a-days  be  called 
exclunveness,  bigotry,  and  priestcrafl  ^ — they  resisted  the  authority 
of  their  spiritual  rulers.  Their  punishment  was  as  signal  as  it  wai 
awfiil,  for  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
those  who  had  been  partakers  in  their  sin,  <<  all  the  men  that  aj^r- 
tained  unto  Korah,^  while  fire  went  out  from  the  Lord  and  consumed 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense ;  and  their  censers 
were  commanded  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  nailed  to  the 
altar  as  a  memorial  of  their  sin  for  ever. 

^  JMre  is  the  fiuae  for  you  in  ttore ; 
Toar  moltea  oenMn  evennore 

Th'  atoning  altar  most  inlay ; 
Memorial  to  th«  kneeling  quires 
That  Merey'0  God  hath  judgment-fires 
For  high-voiced  Korahs  in  their  day." 

.  .   J 
If  aocb  as  appalling  example  happened  in  the  case  of  the  ftp- 

cieot  Qiurch  of  Israel,  the  tokens  and  commission  of  whose,  priest r^ 

kood  were  obscure,  as  compared  with  the  commission  of  the  Chrisr) 

tian  {Hriesthood,  how  ought  not  we,  every  one  of  us,  to  tremhie 

It  the  slightest  risings  within  us  of  the  schismatical  spiri^  seeing^ 

CNir  Messed  Lord  has  consecrated  Rulers  over  His  House,  which 

is  the  Chareh  of  the  living  God,  under  such  solemn  sanctions  an 

these : — **  As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you";  "  he  tha^ 

beareth  you,  heareth  Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despi^^th 

Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  Me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me."   ^^  He 

therefore  that  de^seth,  desfHseth  not  man  but  God."  ^ 


Madi  more  might  be  added  to  this,  but  enough  has  been  sald^ 
to  exhibit  to  the  willing  mind  the  light  in  which  Schism  was  tc- 
gvded  by  onr  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Let  us  now  inquire  how 
their  earliest  successors,  who  had  so  soon  to  struggle  with  it^ 
deadly  influences,  thought,  and  spoke,  and  wrote  concerning  it*  ^. 

^  "  Te  take  too  mnofa  upon  you/'  laid  they,  "  se^g  the  eongregaiion  *rev 
holy,  etaiy  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  ia  among  tiiem :  wherefore  then  lifiy» 
<9  JoonelTeB  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ?  "    Num.  zvi.  3.  ,  , 

>  S.  John  zx.  90.  SI ;    8.  Lake,  z.  16 ;  1  These,  iv.  8. 

'  Both  the  Scottish  and  English  Chnrches  speak  with  one  Toice  a«  to  the 
'*^«reiice  and  aathority  of  the  Primitiye  Church.  The  ScottiBh  Charch  re- 
VIM  her  deigy  to  "  apply  themaelyes  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  original  Umguages,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
ApottoUe  and  two  next  suooeeding  ages,  that  they  may  be  able  in  their  sermons 


1*2         St.  Clement :   Schism  among  the  Corinthians^  the 


i  2.    THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

St.  Clement  of  Rome. 

Having  already  seen  how  St.  Paul  condemned  all  schism  and 
separation,  we  now  turn  first  to  the  testimony  of  his  **  fellow- 
labourer," — the  companion  of  his  toils  and  travels, — St.  Clemknt, 
— ^whose  "  name/' — ^the  Spirit  expressly  declares, — "  is  in  the  Book 
of  Life/'i  St  Clement  was  the  third  bishop  of  Rome,  to  which 
office  he  was  called,  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  an- 
tiquity, by  one  or  both  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.  He 
is  the  foremost  of  those  **  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops;^ 
to  whom  the  British  churches  refer  their  children  for  instruction. 
About  the  year  of  our  Lord,  70,  or  probably  a  little  earlier,  he 
addressed,  in  name  of  '^  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome,**  an 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  As  the  immediate  occasion  of  St  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  was  the  divisions  which  had 
arisen  in  that  church  on  account  of  their  teachers,  and  through 
their  conceit  of  their  own  spiritual  gifts — so  in  like  manner  St 
Clement's  address  to  them  had  a  similar  cause.  Although  St  Paul 
had  but  recently  won  his  martyi^s  crown,  yet  a  party  among  the 
Corinthians,  unmindful  of  the  solemn  exhortations  and  warnings  of 
their  Apostle,  had  already  rebelled  against  their  priests,  and  occa- 
sioned a  grievous  schism — <<  a  wicked  and  detestidfle  sedition^"  says 
St  Clement,  **  so  unbecoming  the  elect  of  Gody  which  a  Jew  heady 
and  self'WiUed  men  have  fomented  to  such  a  degree  of  madness,  that 
your  venerable  and  renowned  name,  so  worthy  of  all  men  to  be 
beloved,  is  greatly  blasphemed  thereby."'  After  reminding  them 
of  their  former  happy  condition  when  ^*  ye  walked  according  to  the 
laws  of  God :  being  subject  to  those  who  had  the  rule  over  you   .  .    . 

and  otherwise,  to  instnict  the  people  under  their  charge  in  the  truly  oatholio 
principles  of  that  pore  and  Primitiye  Church."  (Canon  ziii.)  In  like  manner, 
the  English  Church  has  appointed  her  ministers  to  '*  see  that  they  teach  nothing 
in  the  oongregation  to  be  reUgioosly  reoeived  and  believed  by  the  people  except 
what  is  accordant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  what  haa 
been  collected  fh>m  that  doctrine  by  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops ;" 
(Canons  1571)  and  eveiy  other  page  of  the  Book  of  Homilies  set  forth  by  her 
as  examples  of  her  mode  of  practical  teaching,  bears  witness  to  the  large  use 
she  makes  of  the  testimony  of  the  '^  Ancient  Fathers  and  holy  Doctors.'* 

I  Phil.  iv.3. 
s  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  §  1 ;  Wake's  Tr. 


occoiiim  of  his  Epistle  :  a  sedition  against  their  Priests,    13 

M  sedition  and  schism  was  an  abomination  unto  you^ '  —  he  goes 
OB  to  point  out  to  them  the  mischiefs  which  emulation,  strifci  and 
•edition  cause  in  the  church,  and  proceeds :  *<  It  is  therefore  just 
and  rigfateousy  men  and  brethren,  that  we  should  become  obedient 
onto  God  rather  than  follow  such  as  Arough  pride  and  sedstion  have 
made  Aemseives  the  ringleaders  of  a  detestable  emtdaiion.  For  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  harm  that  we  shall  do  onrselves,  but  rather  a  very 
great  danger  that  we  shall  run,  if  we  AaU  rashlggivevp  ourselves  to 
&e  viBs  of  men,  who  promote  strife  and  sediOonSf  to  turn  us  aside 
from  what  is  fitting."* 

After  referring  to  the  case  of  those  **  who  fight  under  our  earthly 
goveraors ;  how  orderly,  how  readily,  and  with  what  exact  obedi- 
eoee  they  perform  those  things  that  are  commanded  them,*^  he 
states  that  the  Apostles  having  a  perfect  foreknowledge  that 
eoatentions  would  arise  in  the  Christian  Church,  to  cut  off  the 
excuse  for  them,  **  appointed  the  first  firuits  of  their  conversions 
to  be  Bishops  and  ministers  over  such  as  should  afterwards  be- 
fieve  .  .  and  then  gave  direction  how,  when  they  should  die, 
other  chosen  and  approved  men  should  succeed  in  their  ministry.*^ 
Having  thus  shown  who  have  the  right  to  rule  in  God's  House, 
he  proceeds :  **  Wherefore  are  there  strifes  and  anger  and  di- 
rinons  and  schisms  and  wars  among  us  ?  Have  we  not  all  one 
God  and  one  Christ  ?  Is  not  one  Spirit  of  Grace  poured  out  upon 
ns  all  ?  Have  we  not  one  calling  in  Christ  ?  Why  then  do  we 
rend  and  tear  in  pieces  the  members  of  Christ ;  and  raise  seditions 
against  our  own  body  •  •  Your  schism  has  perverted  many, 
bas  discouraged  many  •  •  Take  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed 
Pan],  the  Apostle,  into  your  hands;  what  was  it  that  he  wrote 
to  you  at  his  first  preaching  the  Gospel  among  you  ?  .  •  *Tis 
a  shamCf  my  Behced^  yea  a  very  great  shamoy  and  unworthy  ^ 
your  Christian  profession^  to  hear  that  the  most  firm  and  andeni 
Church  of  the  Corinthians  should^  by  one  or  two  persons^  be  led 
into  a  sedition  against  its  priests.  •  .  Let  us,  therefore,  with 
aO  haste  put  an  end  to  this  sedition,  and  let  us  fall  down  before  the 
Lord,  and  beseech  Him  with  tears  that  he  would  be  favourably  re- 
eoDdled  unto  us,  and  restore  us  again  to  a  seemly  and  holy  course 
of  brotheriy  love ;  for  this  is  the  gate  of  righteousness  opening 
onto  life     .     .    I^o  ye,  there/ore,  who  laid  the  first  fownd4xtion  of 

1  St  Clement  to  the  Corinth.  IS  l,  2. 
9  Ibid.,  §  14.  3  Ibid.,  §  37.  4  Ibid.,  §§  42,  44 


14  Schismatics  desire  to  seem  better  than  others. 

this  sedition  submit  yoursdves  unto  your  priests,  and  be  instructed 
unto  repentance,  bending  the  knees  of  your  hearts.  Learn  to  be 
subject,  laying  aside  all  proud  and  arrogant  boasting  of  your 
tongues.  For  it  is  better  for  you  to  be  found  little  and  approved 
in  the  sheepfold  of  Christy  than  to  seem  to  yourselves  better  than 
otherSy  and  be  cast  out  of  His  fold.* 


9»\ 


St.  Ignatius  and  St  Pofycarp. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul.  Let  us 
now  hear  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Poltcabp,  the  disciples  of  St. 
John.  We  mention  their  names  together,  for  in  this  matter  they 
bear  united  witness. 

St.  Ignatius  was  made  Bishop  of  Antioch  by  the  Apostles,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  testifies :  **  By  them  was  he  ordained  to  this  office,  and 
the  hands  of  the  blessed  Apostles  touched  his  sacred  head."  '  He 
occupied  this  see  for  a  period  of  about  thirty-seven  years,  extend- 
ing from  about  a.d.  70.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  107*  the 
Emperor  Trajan  came  to  Antioch,  in  great  pomp,  in  the  course  of 
a  progress  to  the  east  against  the  Parthians,  on  which  occasion 
St.  Ignatius  was  accused  before  the  emperor  of  being  a  Christian. 
He  gladly  avowed  his  faith ;  and  for  having  witnessed  this  good 
confession,  the  heathen  emperor  pronounced  the  following  sen- 
tence against  him : — <<  Forasmuch  as  Ignatius  has  confessed  that 
he  carries  about  within  himself  Him  that  was  crucified,  we  com- 
mand that  he  be  carried  bound  by  soldiers  to  the  great  Rome,  there 
to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people*** 
When  the  holy  martyr  heard  this  sentence,  he  cried  out  with  joy 
— **  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  honour 
me  with  a  perfect  love  towards  Thee,  and  hast  made  me  to  be  put 
into  iron  bonds  with  Thy  Apostle  Paul."  Having  said  this,  he  with 
joy,  put  his  bonds  about  him;  and,  having  first  prayed  for  the 
Church,  and  commended  it  with  tears  unto  the  Lord,  he  was 
hurried  away  like  a  choice  ram — ^the  leader  of  a  good  flock,  by  the 
brutish  soldiers,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  Rome,  there  to  be 
devoured  by  the  blood-thirsty  beasts.  ' 

1  St.  aement  to  the  Corinth.,  §§  46,  47,  48,  57. 

s  In  St.  Ig;n«t.  Enoom. 

s  Relation  of  the  MartTrdom  of  St  Ignatius,  $§  6,  7. 


St,  Ignatius  condemned :  his  journey  to  death :  his  Epistles,  \5 

"  Eodenastical  history  has  scarcely  preserved  a  more  interesting 
and  affecting  narrative  than  that  of  the  journey  of  Ignatius  from 
Antioch  to  Rome.  In  tracing  the  procession  of  the  martyr  to  his 
final  triomphy  we  forget  that  we  are  reading  of  a  prisoner  who  was 
dragged  to  his  death  in  chains.  He  was  committed  to  a  guard  often 
foidiers,  who  appear  to  have  treated  him  with  severity  ;^  and  after 
taking  ship  at  Seleucia,  they  landed  for  a  time  at  Smyrna.  He  had 
bone  the  gratification  of  meeting  with  Polycarp,  who  was  Bishop  of 
that  see,  and  who  like  himself,  had  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  St.  John.  His  arrival  also  excited  a  sensation  through  the 
whole  of  Asia  Blinor.  Onesimus,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  Polybius, 
Bidiopof  Tralles,  and  Demas,  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  came  from  their 
reqiective  cities,  with  a  deputation  of  their  clergy,  to  visit  the 
venerable  martyr ;  and  one  particular  must  not  be  omitted,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  this  period,  that  these 
persons  came  to  Ignatius,  in  the  hopes  that  be  would  communi- 
cate to  them  some  spiritual  gift.  Ignatius  took  the  opportunity  of 
writing  from  Smyrna  to  the  Qiurches  over  which  these  Bishops 
presided ;  and  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Trallians,  and  Mag- 
aesians,  are  still  extant.  Hearing  also  of  some  Ephesians  who 
were  going  to  Rome,  and  who  were  likely  to  arrive  there  more 
expeditiously  than  himself,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Church  in 
that  city.  His  principal  object  in  writing  was  to  prevent  any  at- 
tempt which  the  Roman  Christians  might  have  made  to  procure  a 
reprieve  from  the  death  which  was  awaiting  him.  He  expresses 
himself  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  meet  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre ;  and  there  never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  perfect 
pattern  of  resignation  than  that  which  we  find  in  this  letter. 

"  From  Smyrna  he  proceeded  to  Troas,  where  he  was  met  as 
before  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  Bishops ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia  became  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Christians  in  that  city.  He  also  wrote  from  the  same  place  to  the 
Church  of  Smyrna;  and  the  personal  regard  which  he  had  for 
Polycarp,  the  Bishop  of  that  see,  will  explain  why  he  also  wrote 
to  him,  and  made  it  his  dying  request  that  he  would  attend  to  the 
Church  of  Antioch.  These  seven  Epistles,  which  were  written 
hy  Ignatius  from  Smyrna  and  Troas,  are  still  extant,  and  have  been 
published  several  times.     Next  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostles^ 

1  See  hi«  Epistle  to  the  RomanSi  §  5. 
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they  are  perhaps  the  most  interestiDg  documents  which  the  Church 
possesses.  They  are  the  writings  of  a  man  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  Apostles,  and  who  had  certainly  received  nuve  than  the 
ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit**  ^ 

Such  was  St.  Ignatius.  Of  St*  Polycakf,  his  friend^  who  was 
also  a  Bishop  and  a  glorious  martyr,  the  affection  of  a  disdple, 
St.  Irenseus,  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  living  portraiture : 

*^  Polycarp,"  writes  he,  *'  was  not  only  made  a  disciple  by  the 
Apostles,  and  conversant  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  was 
appointed  by  the  Apostles  over  Asia,  as  Bishop  of  the  Church  which 
is  in  Smyrna ;  whom  I  myself  saw  in  my  early  youth,  for  he 
lingered  long,  and  was  very  aged,  and,  having  accomplished  a  glo* 
rious  martyrdom,  departed  this  life."  *  *'  I  saw  you,"  be  says, 
writing  to  Florinus,  <<  when  I  was  yet  a  youth,  in  the  Lower  Asia» 
with  Polycarp.  I  can  call  to  mind  what  then  took  place  more  ac^ 
curately  than  more  recent  events ;  for  impressions  made  upon  the 
youthful  memory  grow  up  and  associate  themselves  with  the  verjr 
form  and  texture  of  the  mind.  Well,  therefore,  could  I  describe 
the  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  taught ;  his  going  outy 
and  coming  in ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life ;  his  personal  ^pear- 
ance ;  the  discourses  which  he  made  to  the  people.  How  would  he 
speak  of  the  conversations  which  he  had  held  with  John  and  with 
others  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  How  did  he  make  mention  of  their 
words,  and  of  whatsoever  he  had  heard  ftoja  them  respecting  the 
Lord ;  both  concerning  His  miracles  and  His  doctrine,  whidi  Poly* 
carp  received  from  those  who  had  themselves  seen  the  Word  of  Life. 
All  this,  by  God's  mercy,  I  then  listened  to  with  interest,  storing 
it  up,  not  in  books,  but  on  the  table  of  my  heart/'  ' 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  partiality  of  a  disciple  in 
these  interesting  reminiscences  had  drawn  too  favourable  a  re* 
presentation  of  his  venerable  master,  we  have  a  further  testimony 
to  add,— -that  of  the  Witness  Who  cannot  lie.  It  appears  certain, 
beyond  doubt,  that  St  Polycarp  was  the  Bishop  or  Angel  of  the 
Church  in  Smyrna,  who  was  addressed  by  our  Lord  through  St. 
John,  along  with  the  Angels  of  the  other  churches  of  Asia;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  he  and  the  Angel  of  the  Church 
of  Philadelphia  are  alone  spoken  of  without  a  reproach.     To  him 

I  BortoD'i  Leetores  on  the  Eod.  Hist  of  the  flnt  three  oeatariee,  vol.  li  pp 
36-98,  apud  MttrduU'8  Notes,  pp.  US— 144. 
'  Adv.  Hnr.  iii.  8,^p«<i  Beaven's  IveiUBiis,  p.  2, 
*  Bpist  Id  Florinom :  Euseb.  Hist.  v.  80. 
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n-ere  addressed  words  of  comfort  and  commendation,  and  high  en* 
oouragement  in  anticipation  of  the  fiery  trial  that  was  awaiting 
him.  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribulation  and  poverty,  (hut  thou 
art  rieh.J  .  .  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt 
rafler :  behold  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison  that  ye 
may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days;  be  thou 
fidthfnl  onto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.*'^ 

And  nobly  fiuthful  unto  death  wast  thou,  O  Martyr  I  When,  with 
the  fires  of  martyrdom  before  him,  Polycarp  was  urged  to  save  his 
life  by  reproaching  Christ,  he  replied,  '<  Eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  DOW  served  Christ,  and  He  has  never  done  me  the  least  wrong : 
bow,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  my  Saviour  ?*** 

The  passages  we  are  now  to  quote  are  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius  above  mentioned,  written  while  he  was  on  the  way  to 
Rome  to  undergo  his  martyrdom,  in  terms  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Emperor.  They  were  his  dying  words.  Not  his  own  sentiments  only, 
however,  are  expressed  by  them,  but  also  those  of  St.  Polycarp. 
For  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  many  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
^natios,  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna  says,  ^<  The  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
whidi  he  wrote  unto  us,  together  with  what  others  of  his  have 
come  to  our  hands,  we  have  sent  to  you  according  to  your  order ; 
whidi  are  subjoined  to  this  Epistle :  by  which  ye  may  be  greatfy 
profited  ;  for  they  treat  of  faith  and  patience,  and  of  all  things  that 
pertain  to  edtfieaOon  in  the  Lord  JesusJ*^  We  have,  therefore,  in 
these  EpisUes,  the  united  testimony  of  St  Ignatius  and  St  Poly- 
carp. 

To  the  Ephesiars,  the  holy  mart3rr,  Ignatius,  after  desiring  their 
prayers  that  he  might  be  enabled  "  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Rome, 
that  so  by  suffering  he  might  become  indeed  the  disciple  of  Him 
Who  gave  Himself  to  God,  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  us,**  thus 
writes: — 

"•  Forasmuch  as  charity  suffers  me  not  to  be  silent  toward  you,  I 
We  first  taken  upon  me  to  exhort  you  that  ye  would  all  run  to 

1  Rev.  it.  0, 10. 

*  Bdation  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  §  0.  St.  Polycarp  is  tmderw 
itood  hare  to  refer  to  the  period  diuiiig  which  he  had  been  a  CiiriBtlan,  and  ia 
b^ered  ai  this  time  to  have  been  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age.  His 
airtyfdom  took  place,  a.i>.  167. 

Some  apology  may  seem  requisite  to  not  a  few  readers  for  recapitulating  the 
drcomseaacea  aboye  detailed,  relatiye  to  the  martyrs  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
wUdi  angbt  to  be  so  well  known.  But  the  persons  referred  to  will  need  no 
ottier  than  the  fhct  that  publications  like  the  present  are  at  all  necessary. 

1  Bi.  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  %  13.   See  also  Cave's  Life  of  St.  Ignatius. 
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gether,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  For  even  Jesus  Christ,  our 
inseparable  Life,  is  sent  by  the  will  of  the  Father ;  as  the  Bishops 
appointed  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth  are  by  the  will  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  it  will  become  you  to  run  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  your  Bishop,  as  also  ye  do  .  .  that  so 
being  all  consonant  in  love,  and  taking  up  the  song  of  God,  ye  may 
in  a  perfect  unity,  with  one  voice,  sing  to  the  Father,  by  Jesas 
Christ  .  .  Let  no  man  deceive  himself;  if  a  man  be  not  within 
the  Altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the  Bread  of  God.  For  if  the  prayer  of 
one  or  two  be  of  such  force  as  we  are  told ;  how  much  more  power- 
ful shall  that  of  the  Bishop  and  whole  Church  be  ?  He,  therefbrey 
that  does  not  come  together  in  the  same  place  with  ity  is  proud,  and 
has  already  condemned  himself.  For  it  is  written,  God  resisteth 
the  proud.  Let  us  take  heed,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  set  ourselves 
against  the  Bishop,  that  we  may  be  subject  to  God.  .  .  .  For 
whomsoever  the  Master  of  the  House  sends  to  be  over  His  own 
Household,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  receive  him  as  we  would 
Him  that  sent  him.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we  ought  to 
look  upon  the  Bishop  as  we  would  upon  the  Lord  Himself.'' ' 

To  the  Maonesians  he  thus  writes : — '*  In  the  bonds  which  I 
carry  about  I  salute  the  Churches  ...  It  will  behove  you, 
with  all  sincerity,  to  obey  your  Bishop,  in  honour  of  Him  Whose 
pleasure  it  is  that  ye  should  do  so.  Because  he  that  does  not  do 
so  deceives  not  the  Bishop  whom  he  sees,  but  affronts  Him  that  is  tn- 
visible.  For  whatsoever  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  reflects  not  ffNMi 
man  but  tqton  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

^*  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  should  not  only  be  called  Chris- 
tians, but  be  so.  As  some,  indeed,  call  their  governor  Bishop ; 
but  yet  do  all  things  without  him.  But  I  can  never  think  that 
such  as  these  have  a  good  conscience,  seeing  they  are  not  gathered 
together  thoroughly  according  to  God's  commandment 

**  Let  there  be  nothing  that  may  he  able  to  make  a  division  among 
you  ;  but  be  ye  united  to  your  Bishop,  and  those  who  preside  over 
you,  to  be  your  pattern  and  direction  in  the  way  to  immortality  .  . 
Wherefore  come  ye  all  together  as  unto  one  Temple  of  God,  as  to 
one  altar,  as  to  one  Jesus  Christ ;  who  proceeded  from  one  Father, 
and  exists  in  One,  and  is  returned  to  One. 

"  Be  subject  to  your  Bishop  and  to  one  another  as  Jesus  Christ  , 
to  the  Father  according  to  the  Flesh ;  and  the  Apostles  both  to 

1   Bt.  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  §^  K  ^,  4,  5,  6. 
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Chriflt  and  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  so  ye  may 
be  united  both  tit  Body  and  Spirit."  ' 

To  the  TsAJLUAHS  he  thos  writes : — '<  Whereas  ye  are  subject 
to  your  Biahopy  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  ye  appear  to  me  to  live  not 
sftor  the  manner  of  men,  but  aecording  to  Jesus  Christ ;  Who 
died  for  us,  that  so  believing  in  His  death  ye  might  escape  death. 
It  if  therefore  necessary,  that  as  ye  do,  so  without  your  Bishop 
yom  shomid  do  nothing. 

"  In  like  manner,  let  all  reverence  the  Deacons  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
aad  the  Bishop  as  the  Father ;  and  the  Presbyters  as  the  Sanhedrim 
of  God  and  College  of  the  Apostles.     Without  these  there  is  no 


ConOmte  inseparable  from  Jesus  Christ  our  God^  and  from 
Bishop^  and  from  the  commands  of  the  Apostles.  He  that  is 
within  the  altar  is  pure  :  but  he  that  is  without,  that  is,  that  does 
anything  without  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  is  not 
pore  in  his  conscience. 

*^Fore  ye  well  in  Jesus  Christ ;  being  subject  to  your  Bishop  as 
to  the  command  of  God;  and  so  likewise  to  the  Presbytery.  Love 
erery  one  his  brother  with  an  unfeigned  heart.  My  soul,  be  your 
expiation  not  only  now,  but  when  I  shall  have  attained  unto  God ; 
for  I  am  yet  under  danger.  But  the  Father  is  faithful,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  fulfil  both  mine  and  your  petition :  In  Whom  may  ye 
be  found  unblameable."  * 

To  the  Phii.adei«phiak8  he  thus  addresses  himself: — 
**  To  the  Church  of  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  at  Philadelphia,  in  Asia,  which  has  obtained  mercy, 
being  fixed  in  the  concord  of  God,  and  rejoicing  evermore  in  the 
passion  of  our  Lord,  and  being  fulfilled  in  all  mercy  through  His 
Resurrection :  which  also  I  salute  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  ia  our  et^nal  and  undefiled  joy ;  especially  if  they  are  at 
utd^  wish  the  Bishop  and  the  Presbyters  who  are  with  him,  and 
the  Deacons  appointed  according  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
whom  He  has  settled  according  to  His  own  will  in  all  firmness  by 
His  Holy  Spirit. 

**Plee  divisions  and  false  doctrines :  but  where  your  Shepherd  is, 
there  do  ye  as  sheep  follow  after.    For  there  are  many  wolves  who 
worthy  of  belief  that  with  a  false  pleasure  lead  captive  those 

I  St.  Ignatius  to  the  MagneBlans,  §§1,  3,  4»  6,  7,  13. 
3  St.  Ignatius  to  the  Trallians,  §§  2,  3,  7,  13. 
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that  run  in  the  course  of  God  :  but  in  your  concord  they  shall  find 
no  place. 

"  As  many  as  are  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  are  also  wiih  their 
Bishop,  And  as  many  as  shall  with  repentance  return  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  even  these  shall  also  be  the  servants  of  God^ 
that  they  may  live  according  to  Jesus  Christ.  Be  not  deceived^ 
brethren:  If  any  one  follows  him  thai  mahes  a  schism  in  the 
Church,  he  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  any  one 
walks  after  any  other  opinion,  he  agrees  not  with  the  passion  of 
Christ. 

"  Wherefore,  let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  partake  all  of  the 
same  Holy  Eucharist.  For  there  is  but  One  Flesh  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  His  Blood ;  one  altar ; 
as  also  there  is  one  Bishop,  together  with  his  Presbytery  and  the 
Deacons  my  fellow  servants : — That  so  whatsoever  ye  do  ye  may 
do  it  according  to  the  Will  of  Qod. 

"  I  cried  whilst  I  was  among  you ;  I  spake  with  a  loud  voice ; 
Attend  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  Presbytery  and  to  the  Deacons* 
Now,  some  supposed  that  I  spake  this  as  foreseeing  the  division 
that  should  come  among  you.  But  He  is  my  Witness,  for  Whose 
sake  I  am  in  bonds,  that  I  knew  nothing  from  any  man.  But  the 
Spirit  spake,  saying  on  this  wise — Do  nothing  without  the  Bishop  .* 
Keep  your  bodies  as  the  Temple  of  God :  Love  unity  :  Flee 
divisions :  Be  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  He  was  of  the  Father. 
I,  therefore,  did  as  became  me,  as  a  man  composed  to  unity ;  for 
where  there  is  division  and  wrath  God  dwelleth  not  But  the  Lord 
forgives  all  that  repent,  if  they  r^um  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  the 
counsel  of  the  Bishop." ' 

To  the  Smyrn JSAN8  he  thus  writes : — '^  Flee  aU  divisions  as  the 
beginning  of  evils*  See  that  ye  all  follow  your  Bishop  as  Jesus 
Christ  the  Father ;  and  the  Presbytery  as  the  Apostles ;  and  reve- 
rence the  Deacons  as  the  command  of  God.  Let  no  man  do  any- 
thing  of  what  belongs  to  the  Church  separafdy  from  the  Bishop. 
Let  that  Eucharist  be  looked  upon  as  well  established  which  is 
either  ofiered  by  the  Bishop  or  by  him  to  whom  the  Bishop  has 
given  his  consent.  Wheresoever  the  Bishop  shall  appear,  there  let 
the  people  also  be  :  as  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  not  lawful  without  the  Bishop  (that  is,  without  his 
authority)  neither  to  baptise  nor  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion : 

1   St.  Ignntiufl  to  the  Phil»(lelphians»  §§  K  3,  3,  4,  1,  8. 
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but  whatsoever  he  shall  approve  of,  that  is  also  pleasing  unto  God ; 
tiut  so  whatever  is  done  may  be  sure  and  well  done. 

**  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  due  regard  both  to  God  and  to 
die  Bishop :  He  that  honours  the  Bishop  shall  be  honoured  of  God. 
BiU  he  duU  does  anything  withaui  his  hnoudedge  ministers  unto  the 

Finally,  in  his  last  Epistle — that  addressed  to  his  friend  and  fel* 
k)w-di8cip1ey  St.  Polycarp,  written  as  he  was  approaching  the  scene 
of  his  martyrdom — ^he,  in  the  following  emphatic  sentences,  sums 
op  his  teaching :  they  are  the  words  of  a  Saint — ^the  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  the  holy  Apostles — and  one  whom  God  thought  worthy  to 
suffer  for  His  Name's  sake,  when  about  to  pass  into  eternity. 

^  Hearken  unto  the  Bishop^  that  God  also  may  hearken  unto  you. 
My  soul  be  security  for  them  that  submit  to  their  Bishop^  with 
their  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  And  may  my  portion  be  together 
Tiih  theirs  in  God."  » 

These  sentences  were  written  at  Troas,  the  last  resting  place 
allowed  him  by  the  rude  and  fierce  soldiers  who  were  conducting 
kim  to  that  death,  of  which  he  could  speak  in  such  strains  as  the 
following : — *'  Suffer  me  to  be  food  to  the  wild  beasts  by  whom  I 
shall  attain  unto  God.  For  I  am  the  wheat  of  God ;  and  I  shall 
be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be  found 
tlie  pore  bread  of  Christ.  •  .  .  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple ; 
Bor  shall  anything  move  me,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  that  I 
nay  attain  to  Jesus  Christ  Let  fire  and  the  cross  ;  let  the  com- 
panics  of  wild  beasts ;  let  breaking^  of  bones  and  tearings  of  mem- 
bers ;  let  the  shattering  in  pieces  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  the 
wicked  torments  of  the  Devil  come  upon  me ;  only  let  me  enjoy 
Jesus  Christ.  All  the  ends  of  the  world  and  the  kingdoms  of  it  would 
profit  me  nothing :  I  would  rather  die  for  Jesus  Christ  than  rule 
to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  Him  I  seek  Who  died  for  us : 
Him  I  desire  That  rose  again  for  us.  This  is  the  gain  that  is  laid 
np  for  me."  ' 

From  Troas,  St.  Ignatius  was  hurried  to  Rome,  where,  not  ac- 
ceptbg  deliverance,  he  was  torn  and  devoured  by  lions,  in  the 
Pttblie  amphitheatre^  amid  the  savage  brutalities  of  a  Roman  holi- 
day. 

1   St  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  §§7,  8,  9. 
3  St.  Ignatiiu  to  St.  Polycarp,  {  6. 
^ '  6t  Ignatiaa  to  the  Bomana,  §§4,  6,  6.     These  letters  were  written  a.d. 
I07^^iihin  sereo  years  of  the  death  of  St  John. 
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SU  Irenaue, 

We  continue  the  chain  of  Apostolic  testimony  in  St.  IbenjeuSv 
the  learaed  and  illustrious  Bishop  of  Lyons,  of  whose  training  and 
discipleship  under  the  holy  Polycarp  we  haye  already  made  mentioiiy 
and  who,  like  his  master,  earned  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  says 

**  The  Church  is  the  appointed  means  of  our  communion  with 
Christ,  that  is  with  the  Holy  Spirit — ^it  (the  Church)  is  the  earnest 
of  immortality,  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  the  ladder  by 
which  we  ascend  to  God.  <  For,  in  the  Churehf'  it  is  said,  *  Grod 
placed  Apostles,  prophets,  teachers,'  and  every  other  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  of  Which  none  are  partakers  who  are  not  visibfy  joined 
together  in  [[come  not  together  to^  the  Church ;  >  but  they  de- 
fraud themselves  of  life  by  their  own  evil  opinion  and  most  wicked 
work.  For  where  the  Church  is  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  is  the  Church  and  every  grace, 
but  the  Spirit  is  truth.*  .  •  •  [Now^  we  have  no  occasion  to  seek 
the  truth  from  others,  which  we  may  easily  get  from  the  Church  ; 
seeing  the  Apostles,  as  in  a  rich  storehouse,  most  abundantly 
ti^asured  up  in  it  all  things  pertaining  to  the  truth.  It  then  is  the 
door  of  life,  and  all  others  are  thieves  and  robbers."  ' 

*'  Wherefore,  we  must  obey  those  who  are  in  the  Church :  the 
presbyters  who  have  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  we  have 
shewn,  who,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate,  re- 
ceived the  sure  gift  of  truth  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father ;  but  others  who  withdraw  from  the  chief  eueeession  and 
assemble  in  any  piaecy  we  ought  to  hold  in  suspicion^  either  as 
heretics,  and  of  evil  opinions,  or  as  schismaOeal  through  pride 
and  sdf-pleasing  ;  or  again,  as  hypocrites,  who  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  gain  or  vain-glory.  All  these  have  fallen  from  the  truth.  The 
heretics,  indeed,  bringing  strange  fire  to  the  altar  of  God — ^that  is, 
strange  doctrines — ^shall  be  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  as  Nadab 
and  Abihu.  Those  who  rebel  against  the  truth,  and  encourage 
others  against  the  Churchy  shall  abide  in  the  pit,  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  yawning  of  the  earth,  like  the  company  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.  They,  too,  who  rend  and  sever  the  unify 
of  the  Church,  shall  receive  from  God  the  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  upon  Jeroboam.''  * 

St,  Cyprian. 
Our  next  witness  shall  be  from  Africa — St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 

>  "  Qui  nOH  eoncurruni  ad  Eedetkim,** 
2  St.  Iren.  adv.  HttresM,  iil.  24.  3  ibid.,  iii.  4.  <  Ibid.,  iii.  43. 


St.  Cyprian : — Haw  he  loved^  ofid  laboured  for^  unity.    23 

Cartilage, — who,  after  an  aposUeship  spent  amid  difficultiea  and 
trials  of  no  ordinary  kind,  arising  firom  the  persecution  of  heathen 
men  without,  and  the  sdiismatical  proceedings  of  evil  and  seditious 
men  within  the  Church — "a  confessor  in  reiterated  persecutions — 
harassed  with  many  a  torment" — at  length  sealed  his  teaching  with 
his  blood  at  Carthage,  a.  ]>•  258.  St  Augustine,  who  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  touchingly  sums  up  his  character  as  '^  a  Catho- 
he  Bishop — a  Catholic  martyr  who,  ih  proportion  to  his  greatness, 
humbled  himself  in  all  things — the  blessed  Cyprian,  whom  the  holy 
Mother,  the  Church,  counts  among  those  few  and  rare  men  of  most 
eiceDent  grace.  He  is  present  with  us ;"  he  continues  <<  not  only 
by  his  writings,  but  still  more  by  that  very  charity  which  lived  so 
mistily  in  him,  and  could  never  die."  Then,  after  expressing  his 
own  ardent  'Monging  to  cleave  to  and  be  knit  in  (me  with  him,  if 
I  be  not  hindered  by  the  disharmony  of  my  sins,"  and  his  desire,  if 
he  might,  to  ^'  learn  by  his  epistles  with  what  exceeding  peace  and 
oonsdatton  the  Lord,  through  him,  governed  His  Church,  and 
thfOQ^  the  tender  influence  of  his  writings," — ^he  refers  to  the 
blessed  martyr  as  still  present  at  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
**  through  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,"  even  ^<  where  he  now  is,  placed 
ia  sneh  full  light  of  truth,  where  he  seeth  most  certainly  what  here 
most  peacefully  he  sought :  •  .  .  there  he  seeth  by  what  rule 
of  piety  he  here  acted  in  that  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
oaity  of  the  Church,  •  .  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which 
he  so  loved  and  loveth,  in  which  he  <  bore'  such  abundant  <  fruit 
with  patience,'  whose  entireness  he  alone  was  not,  yet  in  its  entire* 
aeishe  remained; — ^whose  stock  he  never  quitted,  but  < bearing 
fruit'  in  it,  was,  Uhat  he  might  bring  forth  more  fruit,'  purged  by 
the  Heavenly  *  Husbandman' ; — for  whose  peace  and  unity,  '  lest 
with  the  tares  there  be  plucked  up  the  wheat'  also, — ^those  exceed* 
ing  evils  of  men  placed  with  himself  in  that  unity,— be  both  with 
the  freedom  of  truth  reproved,  and  with  the  grace  of  charity  en- 
dured."! 

**  That  the  Church  is  not  without,  nor  can  be  separated  or  divided 
against  itself,  but  retuneth  the  unity  of  an  inseparable  and  undi- 
vided house,  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  declares,  for  that  is 
written  of  the  sacrament  of  the  passover  and  the  lamb,  which 
lamb  designated  Christ.  •  •  In  one  house  shallit  be  eaten,  ye  shall 
Oct  carry  forth  ought  of  the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house "  * 

»  De  Bspt.  ia  3,  f  5 ;  vi.  2,  $  3  ;  v.  17,  §§  22,  23 ;  note  i,  Cyprian's  Epis- 
tUw,  Oxf.  Tr.  pp.  258,  250.  a  Exod.  xii.  46. 


24  Salvation  promised  in  the  Church  only. 

Which  <ilso  we  see  expressed  respecting  Rahab,  who  also  bore 
an  image  of  the  Church ;  to  whom  it  is  commaiided  and  said, 
<'  Thou  shall  bring  thy  father  and  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
and  all  thy  father's  household  unto  thee  into  thy  house,  and  wiko^ 
soever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the  street^  his  blood 
shall  be  upon  him'\^  In  which  mystery  is  declared  that  they  who 
would  live  and  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  world  must  be  ga* 
thered  into  one  only  house,  'that  is,  into  the  Church.  Bui  who- 
soever  of  them  so  gathered  shall  go  out  qf  the  house^  that  is^  if  assy 
one,  although  halving  obtained  grace  in  the  Churchy  shall  depart 
and  go  out  from  the  Church,  his  bhod  shaU  be  tqpon  him,  that  is, 
to  himself  must  he  impute,  that  he  perishes.  ' 

<<  Whosoever  is  separate  from  the  Church  is  joined  to  an  adul- 
teress ;  he  is  severed  from  the  promises  of  the  Church ;  he  is  an 
alien,  a  profane  man,  and  an  enemy.  He  can  no  longer  have  God 
for  his  Father^  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his  Mother.  If  amy  one 
who  was  out  of  the  arh  of  Noah  could  escapCf  the/i  he  also  that  is 
not  of  the  Church  shcdl  escape.  .  .  Such  an  one  is  to  be  abhorred 
and  avoided,  being  separated  from  the  Church.  Such  an  one  is 
perverse  and  sinneth,  and  is  condemned  of  himself.  Does  he  think 
himself  to  be  with  Christ  that  sets  himself  against  the  priests  of 
Christ — who  severs  himself  from  the  fellowship  of  His  clergy  and 
people  f  He  bears  arms  against  the  Church,  and  strives  against  the 
dispensation  of  God,  being  an  enemy  of  the  altar,  a  rebel  againsl 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  for  faith  perfidious,  for  religion  sacrilegious, 
a  disobedient  servant,  an  impious  son,  an  hostile  brother;  despising 
the  Bishops  and  forsaking  the  Priests  of  God,  he  dares  to  set  up 
another  altar. ' 

<'  Although  a  contumacious  and  proud  multitude  of  such  as  uriU 
not  obey  may  withdraw^  yet  the  Church  does  not  depart  from  Chrisi* 
and  they  are  the  Chttrch  who  are  a  people  united  to  the  Bishop^ 
and  a  flock  adhering  to  their  own  Shepherd.  Whence  you  ought 
to  know  that  the  Bishop  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the 
Bishop :  and  if  any  be  not  with  the  Bishopt  that  he  is  not  in  the 
Church  ;  and  that  they  in  vain  flatter  themselves,  whoj  not  having 
peace  with  the  Priests  of  God,  creep  in,  and  ihinh  thai  thqf  secret^ 
hold  communion  with  certain  persons  ,*  whereas  the  Church,  which 
is  catholic  and  one,  is  not  separated  nor  divided ;  but  is  in  truth 
connected  and  joined  together  by  the  cement  of  Bishops  mutually 
cleaviqg  to  each  other.  * 

1  Josh.  ii.  18,  19.  2  £p.  izU.  9.  3  Bo  Unitate. 

4  Ep.  Ixvi.  7. 


Separation  a  deceit  of  the  Tempter.  25 

"  Lei  no  one  make  you,  dearest  brethren,  to  err  from  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.    Let  no  one  hwrry  youj  Christiansj  from  the  Gotpel 
^Ckrist.    Lei  no  one  tahe  sons  of  the  Church  from  the  Church. 
Let  them  who  will  perish,  perish  alone  by  themselves.    Let  them 
ransio  alone  without  the  Church  who  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Cborch.     Let  them  alone  be  wMoui  Bishops  who  have  rebelied 
offoinst  their  Bishops.    Let  them  alone  undergo  the  punishment  of 
their  eon^iracy,  who  formerly  according  to  your  suffrages,  now 
according  to  God's  judgments,  have  deserved  to  undergo  the  sen- 
tence of  their  own  conspiracy  and  malignity.    .    .    .    It  is  not 
IHtiDg  that,  deceived  by  vain  words,  ye  should  begin  to  be  par- 
taken  of  their  wickedness.    Depart  from  such,  I  beseech  you, 
ttd  acquiesce  in   our  counsels,  who  daily  pour  forth  continual 
pnyers  to  the  Lord  for  you,  who  desire  that  you  should  be  re- 
called to  the  Church  by  the  Lord's  mercy,  who  pray  of  God  for 
the  most  entire  peace,  first  for  the  Mother,  then  also  for  her 
children.    To  our  prayers  and  entreaties  do  ye  join  your  prayers 
and  entreaties  also ;  to  our  weeping  unite  your  tears.  Avoid  wolves^ 
mib  separate  sheep  from  the  Shepherd.    Avoid  the  poisoned  tongue 
of  the  devil,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  always  deceit- 
fid  and  a  liar,  lies,  that  he  may  deceive ;  flatters,  that  he  may 
harm ;  promises  good,  that  he  may  give  evil ;  offers  life,  that  he 
may  kill.    Now,  too,  his  words  are  plain,  and  his  poisons  manifest. 
He  affen  peace,  that  peace  may  not  be  attained ;   he  promises  * 
wfety,  that  he  who  has  sinned  may  not  come  to  safety ;  he  holds 
esU  a  Chmrtkj  whilst  he  is  compassing  that  ufhoso  Mieves  him,  may 
periA  entirthf  fivm  the  Church."  ^ 

**  Moreover,  how  inseparable  the  sacrament  of  unity  is,  and  how 
wilkomi  hope  they  are,  and  what  exceeding  perdition  &ieg  pur- 
(kase  to  themsdoes  frvm  the  wrath  of  God,  who  make  a  Sf^ism,  and, 
ekandonmg  their  Bi^op,  set  up  for  themselves  another  false  Bishop 
vitboal,  Holy  Scripture  declares  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  where 
ten  tribes  were  severed  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and, 
abandoning  their  King,  setup  another  for  themselves  without ;  *  The 
Lordy'  it  aaith, '  was  very  angry  with  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  re- 
moved them  away,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers, 
nntil  He  had  cast  them  out  of  His  sight ;  for  Israel  was  rent  from 
the  hoiiae  of  David,  and  they  made  themselves  a  King,  Jeroboam, 
tile  son  of  Nebat.'  > 
"  Nor  can  it  avail  such  persons  that  they  are  said  to  acknowledge 

1   Epift.  iliii.  4,  5.  3  3  Kings,  zvii.  18,  20,  81. 


26        Schism  more  heinous  even  than  the  sin  of  KorcJu 

the  same  God  and  Father  as  we,  the  same  Son  Christy  the  same 
Hofy  Ghost.  For  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  also  had  learnt  to 
acknowledge  the  same  God  with  Aaron»  the  priest,  and  Moses ; 
living  by  the  same  law  and  religion,  they  called  on  the  One  true 
God,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  and  called  upon.  Yet,  because 
transgressing  the  ministry  of  their  station  in  opposition  to  Aaron 
the  priest  (who  had  received  the  legitimate  priesthood*  by  the 
vouchsafement  and  appointment  of  God),  they  claimed  to  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  sacrificing,  stricken  of  God,  they  forthwith 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  unlawful  attempt ;  nor  could  sacrifices 
offered  irreligiously  and  unlawfully  against  the  rule  of  the  Divine 
appointment  be  accepted  or  avail  The  very  censers  too^  wherein 
incense  had  been  offered  unhiwfully,  that  they  might  not  theresfler 
be  used  by  the  priests,  but  might  rather,  for  the  correction  of  those 
that  came  after,  exhibit  a  memorial  of  the  Divine  indignation  and 
vengeance,  being  by  the  Lord's  command  melted  and  cleansed  by 
fire,  were  spread  out  into  broad  plates  and  fastened  to  the  altar, 
according  as  Holy  Scripture  says,  'To  be  a  memorial  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron,  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord,  that  he  be  not 
as  Korah.'  >  And  yet  these  had  made  no  schism,  nar  gone  withautf 
in  shameless  and  hostile  rebeUion  against  the  priests  of  God; 
which  those  now  do,  who,  rending  the  Church,  and  rebels  against 
the  peace  and  tm%  of  Christ,  attempt  to  set  up  a  chair  for  them^ 

selves."  > 

St,  John  Chrgsostom* 
Let  us  now  hear  that  ^*  great  clerk  and  godly  preacher  St.  John 
Chetsostom,"^  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  in  whose  words^  we 
each  morning  and  evening,  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Church,  be- 
seech Almighty  God  to  grant  us  knowledge  of  His  truth. 

<<  But  what  is  this,  /  beseech  you  through  Christ  ?  I  take  Christ 
to  fight  on  my  side,  and  to  aid  me.  His  injured  and  insulted 
Name.  An  awful  way  of  speaking  indeed  I  •  .  •  And  what  <^ 
all  things  is  the  object  of  his  request  ?  That  ye  msiy  all  q^eak 
the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  (schisms)  among 
you.  The  emphatic  force  of  the  word  sdiism,  I  mean  the  very 
word,  was  enough  to  astound  them  extremely.    For  it  was  not  that 

1    Num.  zvi.  40.  9  Ep.  Izix.  6,  7. 

I  a  Book  of  Homilies,  hom*  i.  part  1. 

4  We  refer  to  the  prayer  which  bearfl  his  name,  although  some  have  doulited 
whether  it  be  so  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom. 


The  blood  of  martyrdom  cannot  wash  out  the  sin  of  schism.  27 

tkej  had  become  many  parts^  each  entire  withio  itself,  but  rather 
the  One  (Body  which  originally  existed)  had  perished.  For  had 
they  [that  is,  the  bodies  formed  by  separation]  been  entire  Churches, 
there  might  be  many  of  them ;  bat  if  they  were  schisms,  then  that 
fint  One  was  gone.  For  that  which  is  entire  within  itself  not  only 
doei  not  become  many  by  division  into  nmny  parts,  bat  rather  the 
original  One  is  lost.  Such  is  the  nature  of  schisms.  •  .  It  was 
not  from  any  difference  in  faith  that  the  schisms  arose,  but  from 
^  di?iaioii  of  their  judgment,  through  human  contentiousness."' 

**  Nothing  80  provokes  God's  anger  as  the  division  of  the  Church. 
Tea  though  we  have  achieved  ten  thousand  glorious  acts,  yet  shall 
we,  if  we  cut  to  pieces  the  fulness  of  the  Church,  suffer  punish- 
ment DO  less  sore  than  they  who  mangled  His  Body.  •  •  Now, 
a  certain  holy  man  said  what  might  seem  to  be  a  bold  thing  ; 
jet,  nevertheless,  he  spoke  it  out  What  then  is  this  ?  He  said, 
Aaitiiii  even  the  Ihod  of  ma/rtyrdam  can  wash  out  this  sin*  *  For 
tell  mtt  for  what  dost  thou  suffer  as  a  martyr  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 
gloiy  of  Christ  ?  Thou  then  that  yieldest  up  thy  life  for  Christ's 
lake,  how  dost  thou  lay  waste  the  Church,  for  whose  sake  Christ 
yidded  up  His  Life  ?  ' 

''Let  these  remarks  be  taken  as  addressed  to  those  who  give 
thcBselres  indiscriminately  to  those  who  divide  the  Church  .  • 
Know  ye  not  what  was  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  ? 
Of  them  only  did  I  say  ?  Was  it  not  also  of  them  that  were  with 
them  f  What  wilt  thou  say  ?  Shall  it  be  said  their  faith  is  the 
Moie,  they  are  orthodox  as  well  as  we  ?  If  so,  why  then  are  they 
not  with  us  ?  Therei  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  If  their 
caose  is  right,  then  ours  is  wrong :  if  ours  is  right,  then  is  theirs 
wrong*  *  Children,'  saith  he,  *  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
wiA  every  wind/  Dost  thou  think  this  enough,  tell  me,  to  say 
that  they  are  orthodox  ?  Is  then  the  appoinment  of  clergy  past 
and  done  away  ?  And  what  is  the  advantage  of  all  things  else  if 
this  be  not  strictly  observed?  For  as  we  must  needs  contend  for 
the  frith,  so  must  we  for  this  ako  .  .  I  speak  and  testify,  not 
looking  to  my  own  interest,  but  to  your  salvation.*' 

I    On  1  Cor.,  Horn.  iii.  1.    Qif.  Tr. 
>  "  What  Mcrifice  do  they  believe  they  celebrate,  wko  are  rivaU  of  the 
PriestB  V*    **  If  tueh  men  were  even  iMled  for  eonfeeeion  of  the  CkrieHan  namey 

mi€fmhf  ikeir  Hood  ie  tide  etai»  teaehed  out Be  eaimot  be  a  Mari^ 

^^knot^ihe  Church:*     S.  Cyprian,  Treat.  ▼.  13. 

a   On  Epbee.  iv.  16.,  Horn.  xi. 


28       Schism  in  the  Church  no  less  an  evil  than  Heresy, 

**  For  this  cause  also  do  we  say  these  things, — do  we  assert  these 
things,  that  it  may  not  be  in  your  power  in  that  day  to  say,  '  no 
one  told  us>  no  one  explained  it  to  us;  we  were  ignorant,  we 
thought  it  was  no  sin  at  all.'  Therefore  I  oMsert  and  protest  thai  to 
make  a  Schism  in  the  Church  is  no  less  an  evU  than  tofaU  into 
heresy.  Tell  me,  suppose  a  subject  of  some  king,  though  he  did 
not  join  himself  to  another  king,  nor  lend  himself  to  any  other, 
yet  should  take  and  keep  hold  of  his  king^s  royal  purple,  and 
should  tear  it  all  down  from  its  chisp,  and  rend  it  into  a  number 
of  shreds ;  would  he  suffer  less  punishment  than  ihoee  who  join 
themselves  to  the  service  of  another?  And  what,  if  withal  he 
were  to  seize  the  king  himself  by  the  throat,  and  slay  him,  and 
tear  him  limb  from  limb,  what  punishment  could  he  undergo,  that 
should  be  equal  to  his  deserts  ?  Now,  if  in  doing  this  towards  a 
king  his  fellow  servant,  he  would  be  committing  an  act  too  greal 
for  any  punishment  to  reach  ;  of  what  hell  shall  not  he  be  worUiy 
who  slays  Christ,  and  plucks  Him  limb  from  limb  ?  of  this  which  is 
threatened  ?    No,  I  think  not,  but  of  another  far  more  dreadful.**   ^ 

With  what  affectionate  earnestness  does  he  expostulate  with  a 
schismatical  party^  among  the  Constantinopolitans,  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  If  thou  wouldst  fain  revenge  thyself  on  us,  I  will  give  thee  a 
method  by  whioh  thou  mayest  take  vengeance  without  injury  to 
thyself;  or  rather,  without  injury,  it  is  not  possible  to  revenge  thy* 
self,  but  at  all  events  with  less  injury.  Buffet  me,  woman,  spit  upon 
me,  when  thou  meetest  me  in  the  public  way,  and  aim  blows  at  me* 
Dost  thou  shudder  at  hearing  this  ?  When  I  bid  thee  buffet  me, 
dost  thou  shudder,  and  dost  thou  tear  thy  Lord  and  Master  without 
shuddering  ?  Dost  thou  pluch  asunder  the  limbs  of  thy  Lord  and 
Master,  and  yet  tremhlest  not  ?  The  Church  is  our  FaAer^s  house. 
There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  But  wouldest  thou  fain  revenge 
thyself  on  me  ?  Yet  stop  at  me.  Why  wreak  it  on  Christ  in  my 
stead :  nay,  rather,  why  kick  against  the  pricks  ?  In  no  case,  in- 
deed, is  revenge  good  and  right,  but  to  assault  one  when  another 
has  done  the  wrong  is  far  worse.  Are  we  ihey  (hat  have  wronged 
you  9  Why  then  inflict  pain  upon  Him  Who  hath  not  wronged  you? 
This  is  the  very  extreme  of  madness.    I  speak  not  in  irony  what 

1  On  Eph.,  Horn.  id. 
s  A  lady,  the  Brnpreas  Eudozia,  wu  the  chief  tupporter  of  the  schismatieal 
party  opposed  to  St.  Chrysostom,  among  whom  there  were  a  great  many  women, 
which  will  account  for  some  of  the  ezpressioDs  in  this  passage. 
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I  am  about  to  say,  nor  at  random ;  but  as  I  really  thinks  and  as  I 
fed.  I  woald  that  every  one  of  thoae  who  with  you  are  exas* 
posted  i^nat  me,  and  who  by  this  exasperation  €are  injuring  them^ 
«efaet,  amd  depofiitig  Aewhere,  would  direct  his  blows  at  me  in  my 
very  hce,  would  strip  me  and  scourge  me,  be  his  charge  against 
me  just  or  unjust,  and  let  loose  his  wrath  upon  me,  rather  than 
thai  they  should  dare  to  commit  what  they  now  dare.  If  this  were 
done,  it  were  nothing :  nothing,  that  a  man,  who  is  a  mere  nothing 
and  of  DO  account  whatever,  should  be  so  treated.  And,  besides^ 
I,  the  wronged  and  injured  person,  might  call  upon  God,  and  He 
might  f<Hrgive  yon  your  sins.  Not  because  I  have  so  great  confi- 
dcaee ;  but  because  he  who  has  been  wronged,  when  he  entreats  for 
him  who  has  diMie  the  wrong,  gains  great  confidence.  *  If  one  man 
am  against  another,'  it  is  said,  <  then  shall  they  pray  for  him ;'  ^  and 
if  I  were  unaUe,  I  might  seek  for  other  holy  men,  and  entreat  them 
and  they  might  do  it.  Bui  now  whom  shall  we  enem  entreaty  wheti 
God  is  ombraged  by  us?  •  •  I  speak  not  of  you  that  are  pre- 
sent, but  of  those  who  are  deserting  from  us."  ' 

Si.  Jerome. 

The  following  testimonies  are  from  St.  Jeboms,  Presbyter  and 
Dodor,  and  one  of  most  learned  of  the  Fathers  s — 

**  Abide  in  subjection  to  your  Bishop,  and  regard  him  as  the 
fi^Mr  of  your  souL*' 

^^Schism  is  a  separation  from  ihe  Church  in  the  nature  of  a 
&sension  from  the  Bishop."  ^ 

^  We  know  that  every  altar  which  is  erected  against  the  altar  of 
the  Church  is  not  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

He  speaks  thus  of  one  who  had  set  himself  against  certain  Ca- 
tholic usages,  '*  I  marvel  that  the  holy  Bishop,  in  whose  diocese  he 
is  odd  to  be  a  Presbyter,  should  yield  to  his  madness,  and  not 
rather  break  with  his  apostolic  rod — ^with  a  rod  of  iron — ^this  un- 
profitable vessel ;  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
tiiat  his  spirit  may  be  saved."® 

St.  Augustine. 

We  close  these  testimonies  with  St  Auocstins,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Western  Church  : 

1  iBm.  itS5.  rs«|y<j       <   On  Eph.,  Horn.  zi.      >   Ad.  Nepotiaa.  fiptot.  li. 

4    In  Tit.,  c.  3.  A    In  Em.  xijc. 

^  Epist.  liii.    See  Hbi^uU's  Notes,  and  Wordsworth'a  Theophiltu  Anglicanw. 


30  Whoso  forsakes  unity ^  for scAes  charity. 

<<  Seeing  the  Church  is  one,  unity  is  the  means  of  salvation 
throughout  the  whole  world.    Do  noi  then  cUpari  from  unUy^  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  exdudedjrom  salvation^   ^ 

'<  Whosoever  shall  be  found  without  the  Church  will  be  cut  off 
firom  the  number  of  sons.  He  will  not  have  God  for  his  Father 
who  refused  to  have  the  Church  for  his  Mother.**  ' 

^  Whosoever  shall  be  separated  from  this  Catholic  Church, 
howeiaer  wMuneahiy  he  mt^  deem  himae^  to  liee,  for  this  one  crime, 
that  he  is  separated  from  the  unity  of  Christ,  shall  not  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him."  ' 

'*  The  sacrilege  of  Schism  goes  beyond  all  crimes."  ^ 

'^  You  think/'  said  he  to  the  Donatists,  *'  that  schism  is  an  in- 
considerable offence.  Well,  let  us  not  judge  in  such  matters  for 
ourselves,  but  take  counsel  from  the  Holy  Scriptures*  Select 
certain  crimes  of  the  gravest  character,  and  see  how  God  punished 
them.  Then  compare  ihejudyments  whkh  He  passed  on  sehismaties  ; 
and  thus  you  will  know  how  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  honous- 
ness  of  either  in  His  sight."  St.  Augustine  then  chooses  for  the  re- 
quired examples,  the  sins  of  idolatry  which  provoked  the  heavy 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  sacrilegious  burning  of  the  sacred  books 
recorded  by  Jeremiah ;  and  he  concludes  thus :  *^  The  idolatry 
was  avenged  by  the  sword,  the  burning  of  the  book  by  slaughter 
and  captivity;  but  mAmw  was  punished  by  the  opening  of  the 
earth,  and  the  burying  alive  of  its  authors,  they  who  were  con- 
senting to  it  being  consumed  by  the  fires  of  Heaven !  Who  nam 
wiil  doubt  thai  thai  was  ^  deepest  crime  loMeA  drew  ^tpon  it  the  most 
grievous  chastisement  f*  ^ 

<<  Whoso  foTsaketh  unity^  forsaketh  charity  ;  and  whoso  trioiateih 
charity  f  how  great  gifts  soever  he  have,  he  is  nothing.  .  .  So, 
then,  let  us  embrace  charity,  studying  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  not  those  seduce  us  who  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  in  a  carnal  manner,  and  who,  in  makistg  a 
bodily  separationt  are  separ€Uod  themselves  by  a  spiritual  saerHege 
from  the  good  com  of  the  Churchy  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
world.  .  .  Let  not  perverse  men  seduce  you, — that  chaff  eo 
light  which  flies  out  of  the  floor  befire  the  coming  of  the  Winnower  ; 
— ^let  them  not  seduce  you."  ^ 

I    '<  Immtmit  o  talute,**  Serm.  cxzv.  3    De  Symbol.,  !▼.  13. 

S  Ad  Donatktu,  Ep.  cUi.  ^  Contra  EpUt.  PuiBeniaai,  i.  4. 

ft    St.  Aug.  apod  Manhall's  Notes,  p.  239. 
*   HomiUet  on  the  New  Testament,  xzzvlii.  21.    (8S  Ben.)    Ozf.  Tr. 
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From  these  specimens  of  the  witness  borne  by  holy  men  of  old 
tine,  we  now  turn  to  listen  to  the  Apostolic  testimony  as  carried 
00  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 


f  a^THB  WITNESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Authorities  might  be  cited  from  the  Divines  of  the  English  Church 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  it  were  superfluous  to  do  so  at  any 
lo^th,  seeing  that  the  English  Church  and  all  her  best  sons  have 
erer  held  on  this  subject  the  language  of  the  primitive  Church  and 
Fathers.  The  few  following  statements,  therefore,  may  be  suf- 
ficient:— 

Convocation  of  1606. 

^If  any  man  shall  affirm,  under  colour  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  Scriptures,  .  .  •  that  the  Apostles  and  all  the  ancient 
Fathers  were  deceived  when  they  judged  the  authority  of  Bishops 
Deoessary  at  all  times  for  the  suppressing  of  schisms ;  and  that, 
without  Bishops,  there  would  be  in  the  churches  as  many  sects  as 
nuDisters ;  or  ffuU  tehen  mm  find  themsdves,  in  regard  of  their  dis* 
oftttKoue  to  their  Bishops^  so  ffdly  and  notahlg  described  and  censured 
hyaUAe  amcieni  Fathers  fir  schismatics  and  contentious  persons,  they 
hose  not  just  cause  to  fear  their  own  estates  if  iheg  continue  in  such 
&eir  wi^ulness  and  obstinacy    ...    he  doth  greatly  err."^ 

Booker, 

**  We,  whose  eyes  are  too  dim  to  behold  the  inward  man  must 
lea?e  the  secret  judgment  of  every  servant  to  his  own  Lord,  ac- 
counting and  using  all  men  as  brethren,  both  near  and  dear  to  us, 
sspponng  Christ  to  love  them  tenderly,  so  as  they  keep  the  pro- 
feision  of  the  Gospel,  and  join  in  the  outward  communion  of  saints. 
Whereof  the  one  does  warrantize  unto  us  their  &ith,  the  other  their 
love,  till  they  fall  away,  and  forsake  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or 
both ;  and  then  it  is  no  injury  to  term  them  as  they  are.  When 
^  separate  themsehes  they  are  not  judged  by  us,  but  by  their  own 

1  Tbe  CoDTociiroii  Book  of  MJ).Cyi„  book  ii.,  canon  vii.,  p.  157.  (Ed. 
1S44.)  These  canons  are  referred  to  as  showing  the  mind  of  the  Church,  King 
^ass  L  Uxik  alarm  at  certain  opinions  expressed  in  this  Convocation  tonch- 
uig  the  Hegal  prerogatives,  and  its  canons,  consequently,  did  not  receive  the  r^ifaX 
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doings*  .  •  •  if  they  break  the  bond  of  unity,  whereby  the 
body  of  the  Church  k  coupled  and  knit  in  one,  as  they  do  whiek 
wiUfidliffiintdte  all  external  communion  ^th  saints  in  holy  eserains 
fiurelyand  orderiy  established  in  the  Churchy  this  is  to  nyiiufe 
Shemselves  by  schism*  Now»  becaufe  tiiat  by  andh  cot*- 

amplesi  not  only  the  hearts  of  inideb  were  hardened  against  die 
truth,  but  the  minds  of  weak  brethren  also  much  troubled,  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  given  sentence  of  these  backsliders  that  they  were  ^mr^ 
nal  men,  and  had  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  lest  any  aan  haT- 
ing  an  overweening  of  their  persons  should  be  over-much  amaaed 
and  oflPended  at  their  fall.**  ^ 

Bishop  Jetemy  Taylor. 

<<  The  dignity  and  the  duty  [of  a  Bishop^  take  one  another  by  the 
hand,  and  are  bom  together ;  only  every  sheep  of  the  flo<dc  nfoat 
take  care  to  make  the  Bishop's  duty  as  easy  as  it  can,  by  humility 
and  k>ve,  by  prayer  and  by  obedience.  It  is  at  the  best  very  diflkedt ; 
but  they  who  oppose  themselves  to  government  make  it  harder 
and  oneomfbrtable :  but  take  heed^  if  thy  Bishop  hath  oatiAf  So 
complain  to  God  ofthee,  for  thy  perverseness  and  uncharitable  wMk^ 
inyf  thou  wilt  be  the  loser;  and  for  us  we  can  only  say^  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  '  We  will  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  ^the 
daughter  of  my  people/  "  * 

**  There  are  amongst  us  soch  tender  consciences  that  cannot  endnte 
milk,  but  can  very  well  digest  iron ;  consciences  00  tender  that 
.a  csramony  is  greatly  ofiensive,  but  rebMon  is  not;  sl  mfillice 
dri^s  them  away«  as  a  bird  aflVighted  with  a  man  of  clDuts  |  bmi 
their  consciences  can  suffer  them  to  despise  yovernment,  and  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  and  curse  all  that  are  not  of  their  opinion,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  and  commit  sacrilege,  and  acetfuni 
schism  the  (trader  of  Saints/* ' 

<■  A  man  would  think  it  easy  to  believe  that  those  who  were  f  n 
'<  the  gain8a3ring  of  Korah,"  who  rose  up  against  the  High  Priest^ 
were  in  a  very  sad  condition :  and  yet  there  are  too  many  amongst 
itf  who  are  in  the  gainsaying  of  Koraky  and  think  they  do  very  well ; 
thai  they  are  the  godly  party  and  the  good  people  of  CM  .  •  • 
The  words  are  plain,  the  duty  is  certain,  the  book  lies  open ;  but, 

1    Hooker's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  834,  835.  (Ed.  1836.) 
s    Prftfiiet  to  CoDieeratioii  Sermoii,  Jan.  S7,  1680. 
3    Preface  to  Sermon  st  the  Opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  May  8,  1661. 
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alas!  ^  it  is  sealed  witfaiDy"  that  is,  ''  men  have  eyes,  and  will  not 
see;  ears,  and  will  not  hear."  But  the  wonder  is  the  less  $  for  we 
know  when  God  said  to  Jonah,  *^  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ? 
he  awwered  God  to  His  face,  *^  I  do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto 
the  death/*  Let  God  declare  His  mind  never  so  plainly,  if  men 
will  not  lay  aside  the  evil  prindple  that  is  within,  their  open  love 
to  &eir  secret  sin,  they  may  kill  an  Apostle,  cmd  yet  be  so  igno- 
rant as  to  ^  think  they  do  God  good  service" ;  they  may  disturb 
kingdoms,  and  hreah  Ae  peace  of  a  wH-oriertd  Church,  and  rise 
oj^amst  iheir  FatherSf  and  be  cruel  to  their  brethren,  and  stir  up 
the  people  to  sedition ;  and  all  this  with  a  cold  stomach  and  a 
hot  liver,  with  a  hard  heart  and  a  tender  conscience^  with  a 
humble  carriage  and  a  proud  spirit.  For  this,  men  hate  re* 
penftanee  because  they  scorn  to  confess  an  error;  they  will 
not  return  to  peace  and  truth,  because  they  fear  to  lose  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people  whom  they  themselves  have  co- 
zened; they  are  afraid  to  be  good,  lest  they  should  confess 
they  have  formerly  done  amiss:  and  he  that  observes  how 
much  evil  is  done,  and  how  many  heresies  are  risen,  and  how  much 
ohstinaey  and  unreasonable  perseverance  in  folly  dwells  in  the 
world,  upon  the  stock  of  pride,  may  easily  conclude  that  learning 
is  insufficient  to  make  a  proud  man  understand  the  truth  of  God, 
unless  he  first  learn  to  be  humble.  But,  <<  obedUe  et  nUettigetiSt'' 
saith  the  pn^het ;  "  obey,**  and  be  humble, — leave  the  foolish  af- 
iediotts  of  sin,  **  and  then  ye  shall  understand.''  ^ 

^For  my  part,  I  think  it  fit  to  rest  on  these  words  of  a  martyr» 
Saint  pyprian,  (E^.  69) — '  Si  qvis  cum  Episeopo  non  sit  in  Ecdesia 
mm  esse*  He  tiiat  is  not  vrith  the  Bishop  is  not  in  the  Church ;' 
Qmt  is,  he  that  goes  away  from  him  and  voUUngly  separates^  departs 
firm  Gots  Churdij  and  whether  he  can  then  be  with  God  is  a  very 
material  ccnsideraUon^  and  Jit  to  be  bought  on  by  alt  that  thinh 
hsasen  a  mare  eligible  good  than  the  interests  of  a  faction,  and  the 
importmne  desire  of  rule  can  couniervaiU*^ 

Archbishop  Potter, 

"  Whoever  is  separated  from  any  sound  part  of  the  Church  by 
sddsBi»  or  just  exconununication,  is,  by  that  means,  separated  from 
the  whole  Church.    Just  as  we  find,  in  natural  bodies,  that  in  one 

>    Sermon  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
^   Prefiioe  to  Consecration  Sermon. 
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body  there  are  many  members,  and  whatever  is  united  to  any  one 
of  them  is  thereby  united  to  the  whole  body ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  is  cut  off  from  any  member  does,  by  that  separation,  lose 

its  union  with  the  whole  body  ; whence  arises  the  nece^ity 

which  every  Christian  lies  under  of  maintaining  communion  teiih 
the  particular  Church  wherein  he  liveSy  in  order  to  his  communion 
with  the  Church  Catholic,  and  with  Christ,  the  Head  of  if  > 

Rev.  TV.  Palmer. 

**  The  offence  against  communion  is  called  schism  ;  and  schism 
in  its  extremest  degree  is  separaiianj  dissent,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  heresy.  .  .  Voluntary  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  sin  against  our  brethren,  against  ourselves,  against  God ; 
a  sin  which,  unless  repented  of,  is  eternally  destructive  to  the  soul. 
The  heinous  nature  of  this  offence  is  incapable  of  exaggeration,  be- 
cause no  human  imagination,  and  no  human  tongue,  can  adequately 
describe  its  enormity." 

''  Uhiti/  of  communion  being  the  law  of  God,  both  in  the  uni- 
versal Church,  and  in  all  the  particular  Churches  in  which  it  is 
arranged,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the  same  place,  there  can  be  several 
different  churches  authorised  by  God,  and  united  to  Christ.  .  . 
One  alone  can  be  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  that 
there  should  be  two  particular  churches  in  the  same  place,  as  two 
universal  churches  in  the  world, 

"  Any  society  which  originally  separated  itself  voluntarily  from 
the  Church,  in  any  locality,  is  inexcusable,  even  though  some 
Church  in  another  part  of  the  world  may  not  have  separated  it 
from  its  communion,  through  ignorance  of  its  offence,  or  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  mistake. 

<<  It  is  unlawful  for  members  of  the  Chi^h  to  hold  religious 
communion  with  those  who  have  separated  from  it.  I  mean,  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  unite  in  their  worship,  or  generally  to  perform 
purely  religious  acts  with  them.  This  follows  from  the  admission 
that  separation  is  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye ;  for  acts  of  religion  per- 
formed apart  from  the  Church,  and  in  rivalry  of  it,  are  precisely 
those  things  which  constitute  some  of  the  very  worst  parts  of  sepa- 
ration itself.  It  is  in  these  religious  acts  alone  that  schism  is  com- 
pleted, s 

1    Church  Government,  p.  459.  apod  Palmer's  Treatise. 
3    Treatise  on  the  Charch  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  (1st  ed.)  pp.  62,  54.  65,  68,  69, 
70. 
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S  4.— THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

It  is  oeedless  to  say  tliat  the  Scottish  Church  adopts  the  priD- 
dples  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  these  are  founded  on  Holy 
Scriptnie.  And  oonsidering  the  length  to  which  these  testimonies 
have  alroody  extended,  we  shall  in  this  section,  instead  of  reiter- 
atiBg  the  same  statements  as  expressed  by  different  writers,  sum  up 
in  order  all  thai  has  been  previously  advanced  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  holiest  men  whom  God  has  granted  to  the  Church  for  a 
witness  to  the  truth  in  these  latter  times, — those  of  the  saintly 
Bishop  of  Moray,  the  late  Dr.  Jolly*  He  had  drunk  deep,  along 
with  the  ^  Martyrs,  and  Fathers  old,  and  Saints," 

"  Of  the  ancient  wisdom,  good  and  trAe." 
And  although  he  was  gathered  to  his  rest  from  the  evil  to  come, 
yet  has  he  left  unto  us  a  testimony, — ^uttered  indeed  before  these 
days  of  trial  and  rebuke,  while,  as  yet,  he  humbly  served  his  Saviour 
to  the  oiiity  of  His  Church  on  earth, — but  which  comes  to  us  now, 
in  our  present  circumstances,  as  if  we  listened  to  his  voice,  in  clear 
ampUdty,  and  sweet  solemnity,  warning  us  from  within  the  veil,— 
even  from  that  home  of  rest  '<  where  he  now  is  placed  in  such  full 
light  of  truth  where  he  seeth  most  certainly  what  here  most  peace- 
folly  he  sought." 

The  following,  then,  is  the  sum '  of  the  testimonies  which  have 
been  adduced : — 

1.  The  unity  of  a  particular  Church. 

"A  particular  Church  or  Diocese  is  a  certain  number  of  believers, 
dergy  and  people,  united  to  Jesus  Christ  by  His  visible  represen- 
tative, viz.,  their  Bishop ;  and  every  such  Church  is  a  completely 
organized  body  within  itself,  under  its  own  proper  head  .  .  Every 
Christian  ig  bound  to  maintain  communion  with  his  proper  Bishop, 
and  to  join  with  none  but  such  as  are  in  communion  with  him, 
either  in  celebrating  the  Christian  sacrifice,  or  in  any  act  of  re- 
lipons  worship ;  that  being  the  only  way  to  be  in  communion  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Invisible  Bishop  and  Head  of  the  Catholic 
ChuTck. 

'  The  division  into  paragraphs  of  Bishop  Jolly's  text  here  given  has  been 
aide  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  by  whom  also  the  numbers  and  titles 
pnlUed  to  them  have  been  added. 
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2.  Th€  unity  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

**  The  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  is  the  whole  Body  or  totid 
sun  of  these  particular  Churches  united  or  confederated  t^;etlier 
by  one  ^th,  (which  they  are  all  bound  to  maintain  as  a  sacred  de« 
positum  or  truth  committed  to  them,)  and  by  one  commonioiiy 
that  189  the  mutual  obligation  they  are  under  to  receive  eadt  other^s 
communicants,  and  to  r^ect  each  other's  excommunicanta ;  and, 
in  one  word,  to  ratify  each  other's  deeds,  as  being  the  deeds  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  Invisible  Bishop,  transacted  by  His  pro- 
per local  representative,  in  His  name  and  by  His  authority. 


3.  Schism  or  separation  from  the  communion  of  a 

Bishop^  separates  oho  from  the  Chtarch  Catholic. 

**  From  these  principles  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  natmre  and 
guilt  of  schism.  For  as  the  one  Bishop  is  the  principle  of  unity 
to  a  particular  Church,  by  our  union  with  whom  we  are  nnited  to 
the  One  Invisible  Bishop,  Jesus  Christ ;  so  schism,  in  any  IMoeese^ 
consists  in  a  causeless  separation  from  the  communion  of  this  one 
Bishop,  whereby  the  schismatics  are  separated  fron^  the  eommn- 
nion  of  the  Invisible  Bishop,  and  so  from  the  wh^e  Cadiolic 
Church  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 

4.  T%ough  schismatics  may  have  lawful  orders,  and  evenproemre 

a  Bishop  to  be  set  over  them^  their  condiHon  is  nai  altered. 

*'  But  as  no  schismatics  ever  owned  themselves  to  be  such,  but 
always  pretended  to  be  the  true  Church  ;  and  as  it  was  a  principle 
universaify  granted  in  the  primitive  times  that  there  could  be  no 
Church  without  a  Bishop,  therefore,  in  those  times,  they  idways  «fi* 
demfOured  to  get  a  Bishop  set  over  them,  and  the  sMsmatical  der^ 
had  always  Episcopal  ordination^  that  they  might,  at  least,  have 
some  shadow  of  a  pretence  to  the  name  of  a  Church.  ^  But  then, 
since  there  can  be  but  one  Bishop  at  once  in  a  Churdi,  if  the  first 
Bishop  was  duly  elected  to,  and  canonically  placed  in,  his  see,  and 
if  he  was  neither  a  heretic  nor  a  schismatic  from  other  orthodox 
Bishops,  then  no  other  Bishop  could  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  hit 
Diocese,  without  involving  himself  in  the  guilt  of  schism ;  and  no 
clergyman,  however  otherwise  orthodox  and  canonical,  could  officiate 
in  his  Diocese,  but  by  his  authority,  and  in  subordination  to  him :  for 
all  that  belong  to  God  and  Christ,  says  the  Apostolic  St.  Ignatius,  are 
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in  UDiiy  with  the  Bishop.*  By  this  it  is  easy  for  any  person  of  the 
meanest  capacity  to  see  how  schismatical  a  practice  it  is  for  Pres- 
hpien  or  Deacons^  {though  ever  so  regularfy  ordained^)  to  presume 
to  eiereise  their  office^  or  any  part  of  it,  within  the  Diocese  of  aay 
Qghtfid  or  orthodox  Bishop,  in  opposition  to  his  authority,  or  vith« 
oal  his  eonseat  and  approbation.  This  irregularity,  aHhoug^  it 
had  not  been  expressly  condemned  by  the  ancient  Canons,  yet 
erideaUy  appears  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  and  must,  therefore^  be  very 
aSauire  and  displeanng  in  the  sight  of  thai  God  Who  is  not  thd 
Author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Salnta^* 
1  Cor.  xiv.  as. 

5.  The  awful  ffuiit  and  danger  qf  Schism* 

**When  the  spiritual  subjects  of  any  rightful  Bishop  oawpelqsaly 
vitfadraw  their  obedience  from  him,  such  a  division  or  6cl^fi|i  \fk^ 
the  Church  is  the  same  thing  in  Christ's  kingdom  as  fj-edi^iQii^^Jgi 
(he  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  when  it  comes  to  i^e^isting  f^\ 
q>poiing  the  rightfud  Bishop,  and  setting  up  an  usurpev  agmsl) 
him,  then  it  jpdswers  to  rebellion :  and  in  both  cases,  accQr<)j^4;^ 
the  seotimeBts  of  the  first  Christians,  is  the  sin  of  Corah^  Dathf^n 
and  Alnram  in  the  ringleaders,  and  of  their  company  in  tJsepi^lj^At) 
foRow  them,  assist  them,  or  adhere  to  them. 

And,  indeed,  as  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  Body  of  Chrisii  atad 
kafe  no  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  but  by  being 
members  of  that  Body,  it  plainly  follows  that  schism  is  a.dflwn- 
n^riolation  of  our  baptism.     And  they  who  are  thus  s^ara^d. 
fr<Hn  the  Body  must  necessarily  be  cut  off  from  Christ  the^  Hen^u 
tttd  so  can  have  no  communion  with  Him,  nor  receive  that  spiritual) 
fi&  which  is  derived  from  Him  to  the  members  of  His  Bod^uolttji^ 
tbey  he  reunited  to  it  \ 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit;, 
in  the  bond  of  peace  so  strongly  recommended  and  enjoined  Xq^ 
u  io  Scripture.  It  was  one  of  the  last  and  most  solemn  peti-:*^ 
tioDs  that  our  Saviour  put  up  to  His  Father,  before  His  /pr^^i'li 
firion,  that  His  Church  might  be  one,  St.  John  xvii. ;  and  He^t^lbi 
Hisdisciple%  "As  a  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  ^xc^pi^.  it; 
^ide  in  the  vinCf  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me^V  &t*  • 
John  XV.  4 ;  by  Che  word  Me  is  plainly  meant  the  mystical,  i^^t  ^^.. 

'    Bp.  adPhilad.    [See  page  20,  above.] 
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natural  Body  of  Christ ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  we  cannot  perfono 
such  things  as  are  acceptable  in  His  sights  unless  we  continue 
members  of  His  Church,  The  reason  whereof  may  be  gathered 
from  the  context,  viz.,  that  we  cannot  otherwise  partake  of  the 
Christian  Sacraments,  which  are  the  channels  of  that  divine  grace 
and  strength,  that  is  as  necessary  to  our  spiritual  nourishment  and 
growth,  as  sap  is  to  the  growth  of  a  tree.  We  see  likewise  how 
earnestly  St.  Paul  exhorts  us,  Ronuxvi.  17,  to  ^' mark  those  who 
cause  dvoisioHs^  and  avoid  them.''  And  how  he  ranks  these  divi- 
sions  (seditions  as  we  render  the  word)  among  the  very  greatest 
sins,  Gal.  v.  19»  20,  and  makes  them  the  mark  of  a  carnal  mind^ 
1  Cor.  iii  3.  How  strong  and  moving  is  that  exhortation  of  his 
to  the  Corinthians,  who  were,  at  that  time,  rent  and  divided  among 
themselves;  some  styling  themselves  the  followers  of  Paul, 
some  of  Apollos,  some  of  Cephas,  and  some  of  Christ  ?  ^*  Now 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 'Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  that  there  be  no  divisions  (or 
schisms)  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together, 
in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment."     1  Cor.  i.  lO* 

7.  The  duty  of  avoiding  communion  with  Schismatics. 

**  Since  then  it  appears  that  the  sin  of  schism  is  so  great  and 
heinous  in  the  sight  of  God,  how  careful  should  every  Christian 
be  that  he  fall  not  into  it!  The  commission  that  our  Saviour 
gave  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church  empowers  them  to  teach  the 
people  their  duty  in  an  authoritative  manner,  and  to  bless  them 
in  the  Name  of  God ;  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  holy  Sacraments.  But  if  we  see  any  person  usurping 
any  part  of  the  sacred  office,  teaching  though  he  be  not  sent,  or 
pretending  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  and  to  bless,  as  a  priest 
or  minister  of  God,  though  he  be  not  called,  how  can  we  imagine, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  be  taught,  or  blessed,  or  to  ofier  up 
our  prayers  by  the  mouth  of  such  an  invader  of  the  (Hiesthood  i 
or  how  can  we  give  the  least  countenance  to  these  invaders,  by 
our  presence  at  their  administrations,  without  being  partakers  of 
their  crime  ? 

And  we  are  equalJg  obliged  to  cAstain,  though  the  person  officiating 
has  received  valid  ordination^  if  he  is  at  thai  time  exercising  his 
orders  in  opposition  to  the  rightful  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  whom 
all  good  Christians,  who  love  the  order  and  peace  of  Christ's 
Church,  must  ever  live  in  communion. 
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We  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil :  and 
what  stronger  appearance  can  there  be  of  our  being  schismatics, 
than  being  present  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  them  that  are  so  ? 
The  Apostle  bids  us  mark  and  avoid  them.  How  then  can  we 
with  safety  to  oar  souls  contradict  so  plain  a  command  ? 

8.  I%ese  prine^les  involve  no  want  of  charity. 

"  It  is  true  indeed^  the  common  way  is  to  discharge  and  condemn 
these  conclusions  with  one  word,  by  calling  them  uncharitable;  but 
sorely  uncharitable  they  cannot  be>  if  they  are  true,  if  they  are 
dear  deductions  firom  Scripture,  and  the  universal  belief  and  prac- 
tiee  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity.  Neither  are  those 
who  profess  them  uncharitable,  while  they  do  it  fVom  a  full  con- 
viedon  that  they  are  the  truths  of  God,  revealed  and  to  be  prac- 
tised for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  declare  them,  not  to  condemn 
any  party  or  denomination  of  men  who  act  inconsistently  with 
them,  but  point  out  to  them,  with  sincere  love  to  their  souls,  the 
true  ancient  way  of  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  warn  them 
oat  of  the  danger  of  these  schisms  and  deviations  from  it,  which 
they  are  unhappily  engaged  in,  and  excite  them  to  return  into  the 
way  of  truth.  And  their  doing  this,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and 
without  any  bitterness  of  expression,  they  think  to  be  a  duty  of 
Christian  charity,  and  true  concern  for  their  neighbour's  spiritual 
welfare.  And  at  the  same  time  they  make  great  allowance,  as 
they  trust  our  compassionate  Saviour  does  also,  for  the  case  of 
those  whose  invincible  ignorance  or  prejudice  will  not  let  them  see 
the  truth  of  these  principles. 

9.  The  responsibilitg  of  members  of  the  Church, 

**  These  are  the  principles  and  practices  with  regard  to  Church- 
communion  which  all  ought  to  learn  and  adhere  to,  and  not  through 
carelessness  or  false  complaisance  be  led  away  with  the  loose  opi- 
nions and  irregular  practices  that  now  so  generally  prevail.  Let 
them  do  all  the  charitable  kind  offices  that  are  iil  their  power  to 
the  persons  of  those  that  differ  from  them,  but  let  them  never  give 
them  the  least  countenance  in  their  erroneous,  mistaken  opinions 
and  practices,  with  regard  to  religion  ;  which  would  not  only  be 
inconsistent  with  their  own  profession,  but  also  tend  to  harden 
them  in  their  errors.  But,  above  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  their 
neighbours  as  well  as  for  their  own  souls,  let  them  be  infinitely 
careful  to  adorn  their  primitive  principles  by  a  suitable  practice, 
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by  biiiigiog  forth  the  fruits  of  them  in  a  truly  ChrMttan  primitive 
life  and  coayeraatioDy  which  will  be  the  best  way  of  reoommftpd* 
ing  them  to  others.  Let  them  consider  that  that  the  Church  ia  not 
only  One,  CoAoUe^  and  JpogtoUe,  but  also  Hafy.  And,  therefore, 
as  all  the  members  of  it  are  relatively  holy,  in  virtue  of  their  fasq»- 
tismal  eonsecration,  so  it  is  their  indispensable  duty,  as  weU  as 
most  solemn  engagement,  to  be  really  and  internally  so ;  by  de- 
nying all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  living  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  God.  .  •  It  will  be  no  advantage  to  us  to  be  adnutted 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  unless  we  have  the  true  qualitiea  of 
purity  and  holiness  essential  to  the  members  of  Christ.  Nay, 
without  these,  the  very  privileges  of  the  Church  will  become  the 
gpeatest  disadvantages  to  us ;  for  to  be  unfruitful  under  all  the 
means  o£  grace  and  salvation,  will  increase  our  guilt,  and  make 
us  liable  to  the  greater  condemnation ;  to  be  beaten  with  more 
stripes  than  they  that  sinned  through  ignorance,  or  agunst  fewer 
means  of  conviction  and  reformation."  ^ 


To  these  testimonies,  which  have  with  difficulty  been  com- 
pressed into  moderate  limits,  and  might  easily  have  been  extended 
to  volumes,  we  have  left  ourselves  space  to  add  but  little,  if 
indeed  anything  were  needed. 

In  what  a  clear  and  definite  light  do  thiey  place  befbre  ns  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  of  its  unity.  How  unlike  the  dreamy 
visionary  thoughts,  men,  for  the  most  part,  now  have  about  it. 
fn  those  earlier  and  purer  times,  when  as  yet  the  Divine  power 
outwardly  accompanied  the  Church,  before  signs  had  ceased  to 
fbllow  them  that  believed, — ^if,  indeed,  they  have  for  ever  ceased, 
and  are  not  rather  for  the  present  merely  withdrawn  in  their  mani- 
festation on  account  of  our  sins  and  divisions, — ^the  Church  was  a 
living  reality,  and  the  maintaining  of  its  unity  a  real  practical 
every -day  doty.  It  consisted,  so  far  as  individuals  were  concerned, 
in  obeying  those  that  had  the  rule  over  them,  and  submitting  them- 
selves,' maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace* 

1    Some  Plain  Infltructiom  co&oeming  the  Nature  and  Oom titaUon  of  the 
ChrUt!sn  Chexch,  pp.  34—33. 
3    Heb.  xiiL  17. 
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6elnm,  on  Um  other  hand,  was  as  plain  and  palpable.  Separation 
from  a  lawful  Btehop,  was  separation  from  the  Clnirdi>  and  att  its 
promises* 

If  these  be  true  witnesses  to  whose  earnest  words  we  have  been 
liiteoingv  schism  and  sepaiation  make  an  awful  ehaoge  on  a  jnan's  ac- 
tnsl  state  and  ccmditicm.    And  however  much  we  may  be  diqiesed  to 
ist  sside  suoh  an  alarming  thought  with  the  false  and  croel  w^^f 
flf  sndem  charity,  it  is  one  wiiich  made  the  holy  Apostlesbi  and 
Ssints,  and  Martyrs  tremble.    To  them,  the  unity  of  the  Chwnoh  was 
the  symbol  of  salration.      When,  therefore,  they  spoke  against  the 
authors  amd  abettors  of  schism  and  separation,  they  did  not,  like  peo- 
ple &ow-a«days,  sinq>ly  say  that  they  diffinred  irom  them — that  th0y 
thought  they  were  wrong — ^yet,  that  each  might  safely  follow  bis 
own  conaoientions  convictions.    In  plain  and  undisguised  language, 
vithoat  fear  of  risking  offence,  they  asserted  that  men  sepanled 
fiom  the  Churdi  at  the  peril  of  their  souls.     The  Apostles  mid 
holy  Fathers  knew  nothing  of  the  unsoriptund  and  anti*ehristiaa 
distinction  which  modem  teadiers,  forsaking  the  ancient  and  un- 
changeable truth,   have  laboured  to  establish  between  the  great 
Goq)el  blessings  and  their  divinely  appointed  channel  of  commu<- 
nication.      Their  thoughts  never  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
grace  apart  from  its  instituted  means.     All  the  Gospel  blessings 
and  promises  are  to  the  Church  through  her  Divine  Head»  and  to 
men  as  members  of  the  one  Body.    Apart  from  the  unity  of  that 
Body,  they  knew  of  no  grace,  no  blessings,  no  hopes  of  salvation, 
because  none  had  been  promised  beyond  it«     This  principle  imbues 
and  pervades  their  whole  teaching.    For  instance,  they  constantly 
t^ffk  of  the  Church  under  the  emblem  of  the  Ark  moving  on  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  assert  that  it  would  have  been  as  reason- 
able for  any  of  those  who  were  safely  borne  within  it,  amid  the 
Track  of  a  world,  to  have  leaped  into  the  abyss,  when  the  waters 
were  rolling  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  without  expecting 
to  perish,  as  for  any  one  wilfully  to  leave  the  Ark  of  God's  Church 
and  hope  for  salvation  apart  from  it.'      Or,  again,  they  thus  so- 
leomly  describe  the  enormity  of  the  g^ilt  and  utter  hopelessness 
of  the  condition  of  schismatics ; — who,  in  a  much  more  fearful  a^d 
real  sense,  "rend  in  pieces  the   Body  of  Christ,  than  did  the 
soldiers  pierce  It  with  the  spear,  or  the  Jews  who  struck  It  through 

*    See  page  24. 
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Willi  the  nails.  A  less  evil  was  that  than  this ;  those  Members  so 
cut  through  again  united,  but  these  when  torn  off,  if  they  be  not 
united  here  will  never  be  united,  but  remain  without  the  Fulness,"  ^ 
The  early  Chureh,  therefore,  warned  men  against  schism,  as  they 
would  do  against  perdition,  with  the  earnest,  winning  voice  and 
aspect  of  a  mother  seeking  to  allure  again  to  her  bosom  a  thought- 
less child  sporting  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  the  vehement 
commanding  tones  with  which  one  would  strive  to  arrest  a  person 
rushing  headlong  on  his  own  destruction. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  n^anner  in  which  it  is  now  common 
to  speak  of  truths  Kke  these.  It  is  for  those  who  so  think  and 
ppeak  to  look  well  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  do  so.  For 
whetiier  the  priniitive  Fathers  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles,  and  all  the  Martyrs  and  Shunts  of  tfie  early  Church,  were 
mietaken  in  holding  these  solemn  truths  as  the  doctrine  of  Holy 
Seriptnre,  or  no,  still  thb  paot  is  undeniable^— it  is  certain  be- 
yond cavil,  that,  with  one  consenting  united  voice,  they  all  thought 
^nd  taught  and  acted  unhesitatingly  in  this  belief.  We  grant,  that 
to  those  accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  the  novel  opinions  of  later 
days,  the  statement  of  the  faith  and  practice,  on  this  point,  of  those 
holier  times,  is  sufficiently  startling  and  annoying-^t  will  not  amal- 
gamate with  their  other  notions.  But  we  put  it  to  every  reason- 
fible  man,  apart  froqi  all  other  grounds,  whether  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers are  more  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  other  sacred  writers,  than  men 
who  broached  a  novel  opinion  contrary  thereto,  for  the  first  time, 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  promtUgation  of  ChrUtianUy*  And 
it  will  surely  require  some  more  convincing  argument  to  overcome 
the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  ancient  Church  bearing 
witness  to  it,  than  the  mere  allegation  of  uncharitableness  and  bi- 
gotry. Let  any  serious  person,  who  thinks  that  he  honestly  makes 
use  of  these,  or  the  like  expressions,  reflect  well  on  the  tendency  of 
BUdi  a  way  of  speaking  as  a  test  of  truth.  If  it  be  a  true  test, 
acccording  to  modem  notions  (we  would  speak  with  all  reverence) 
the  Bible  is  the  most  uncharitable  book  in  existence.  And  where 
will  such  a  person  draw  the  line  between  his  own  reasoning  (if  we 
must  so  call  it)  and  that  of  the  more  open  unbeliever,  who;  by  a 
like  process,  explains  away  and  denies  the  doctrine   of  the  Atooe-^ 

I     St.  Ghiyiost.  on  ColoM.  Horn.  111.    Oxf.  Tr. 
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tamtt  And  blaspbemoosly  objecta  to  the  One  oieritorious  Cmiw  of 
StlYation  as  unworthy  of  the  benign  obanicter  of  a  nereifal  Creator 
—as  the  dream  of  narrow^niuided,  mncharitable  bigots  ?  ^ 

It  is  to  be  especially  borne  in  mind,  that  all  these  stalemehts  n^ 
addressed  to  the  case  of  persons  arilfully  leaving  the  Church  after 
kaTiog  been  once  adnnttcd  into  her  bosom  and  fellowship-^tjie  actual 
perpetrators  of  schisms^  They  do  not  contemplate  the  ease  of  those 
vho  are  found  without  the  Church  from  no  active  fault  of  their  owbi 
who  have  never  had  the  Church  placed  fully  before  the'm»  and  who' 
lenain  without  in  a  state  of  invincible  ignorance*  As  regards  such 
peisdi^  these  statements  of  the  Fathers  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
aeaie  relative  to  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  words,  when  applied 
lo  the  heathen^-*'*  He  that  bdieveth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  *  God  has  never  been 
vitkont  His  witnesses  in  every  nation  and  in  every  age*  Goodnes% 
wherever  it  existsi  is  a  token  of  God's  grace.  His  good  Spurit^ 
before  the  Gospel  advent  quickened  many  a  heathen  soul,  filling 
(hem  with  longings  for  a  brighter  manifestation — and 

'*  Throngh  ms&y  a  dreary  age, 
Upbore  whate'er  of  good  and  wise 
Yet  Uved  in  bard  or  aage." 

In  like  manneri  under  the  Gospel,  many  pious  men  have  lived  and! 
died,  detained  by  various  causes,  of  which  we  are  not  the  judges/ 
9ipm  from  the  outward  fellowship  of  God's  Church.  But  who 
>hsU  venture  to  maintaip,  because  God's  ^oodneu  exceeds  our  finite 
oomprehension,  that  we  are  therefore  presumptuously  to  disr^^gaid 
His  tntth  P  No  one  will  dare  iXf  affirm^  that  even  the  best  of 
betlhens  would  not  have  been  an  infinite  gidner  had  it  b^en  vouch- 
^ed  to  him  to  live  under  the  rich  blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
vho  dudl  say  how  much  the  graces  of  good  men,  unwittingly  se-' 
rered  from  the  fold  of  their  true  Mother,  have  not  been  stinted 
from  this  cause-^what  attainments  they  might  not  have  mada-— how 
much  better  and  holier  they  might  not  have  been,  had  they  been 

1  Bath  mo&m  of  reasoning  are  indeed  of  tlie  Very  ewenoe  of  infidelity.  If 
aay  oea  wiAM  to  eoavinee  himself  of  this,  let  him  torn  to  Hume's  Natural 
Hlrtotf  of  Bellglon,  Stet.  is.  (Basigra,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  416— 41S,  et  psMfm  ;> 
OialogM  on  Nstoral  Religion,  Part  vUi.  (Easays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  523).  The 
Sesptio^  tamgaage  Is  too  shockins^y  impious  to  be  transferred  to  this  page/ 
See  also  the  sneering  obserrations  of  Gibbon,  Hist.  vol.  lii..  p.  73,  [Edit/ 
(SIS.] 

»    S.  Mark,  ztt.  10. 
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dnited  to  the  one  Church,  apart  from  whose  body  we  have  truly  no 
warrant  whatever  that  the  great  and  peculiar  Gospel  blessing  are 
at  all  communicated  to  any  one.  But  it  is  plain  that  those  who 
have  once  known  the  way  of  truth  ^ — ^who  have  onoe  been  within 
the  Church,  and  have  wilfully  departed  from  the  one  way  uid  the 
one  body,  can  have  no  such  excuse — ean  have  no  such  hope.  The 
heathen  will  be  justified  rather  than  they*  "  That  which  cometh 
into  your  mind  shall  not  be  at  all,  that  ye  say,  we  shall  be  as  the 
heathen."  *  '<  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  tarn 
from  the  holy  coitnmandment  delivered  unto  them."  *  ''  He  who 
shall  have  despised  his  Mother,  the  Church,  shall  die  the  death."  ^ 
'*  The  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  he  denies  Christ  that  does 
hot  acknowledge  all  things  that  are  Christ's."*  '<  Beyond  this 
Body  the  Holy  Spirit  quickens  no  one."  • 

Did  the  limits  of  this  paper  permit,  we  might  farther  iUnstrate 
what  a  living  reality  the  Church  was  in  her  early  days,  from  her 
penitential  discipline,  for  the  restoration  of  which  we  year  by 
year  express  our  longings.  ^  When  men  fell  into  the  sin  of  8chism» 
or  into  any  other  grievous  offence,  they  were  publicly  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  Faithful,  and  were  not  re^admitted 
without  due  proofs  of  adequate  repentance.  And  how  tremendous 
must  tiave  been  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  blessings  forfeited 
by  such  separation  which  these  penitents,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
entertained^  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  discipline  they 
gladly  underwent,  in  order  that  they  might  be  restored, — ^waiting 
sometimes  two, — three, — ^ten, — ^fifteen, — twenty, — or  thirty  years, 
.:— nayi  even  in  some  cases,  till  they  were  on  their  death-beds, 
for  their  reconciliation, — appearing  in  a  mean  garb,^^watehing  at 
the  doors  of  the  churches, — ^for  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter, — 
and  with  tears  beseeching  the  ministers  and  people,  as  they  went 
in,  for  their  prayers  that  repentance  might  be  granted  to  them, 
ftnd  finally  making  public  confession,  in  order  that  they  might 


t    Heb.  vL  4.  >    Ezek.  zx.  33.  3    9  S.  Pet.  ii.  31. 

^    S.  Hieron.  in  Mich.  yii.  1.  &    S.  AmbroB.  in  8.  Lac.  iy.9. 

S  S.  Aug«  apud  Wordsworth's  Theophilus  Anglioaaus,  p.  SI.  Reference  )i0 
in  general  been  made  to  the  sources  whence  the  different  passages  cited  from  the 
blathers  have  been  quoted.  The  longer  passages  have  been  given  ftiom  the  trans- 
lations referred  to  in  the  notes ;  most  of  the  shorter  citations  are  given  on  the 
authoritj  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  and  Mr.  Marshall's  Works,  alreadj  mentioned. 
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be  absolved.  We  thus  see  that  the  declarations  of  the  holy 
Maityn  and  Saints  of  old  were  no  empty  statements :  they  were 
radtsed  and  acted  upon;  and  it  was  everywhere  acknowledged^ 
tbat  when  men  were  cat  off  from  the  Body,  they  were  thereby 
cat  off  from  Christ  the  Head. 

Men  thos  felt  themselves  noder  the  guidance  of  a  Heavenly 
power ;  and  it  is  because  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  Divine  cha« 
neter  of  the  Qinrch  that  so  many  undervalue  the  doctrine  of  its 
tatty,  or  r^^rd  it  as  a  point  of  little  practical  importance :  as  if 
my  institution  or  appointment  of  Grod  could  be  so  thought  of 
withoat  fearful  irreverence.  Such  persons  forget  that  our  Blessed 
Saviour  pointed  to  this  external  visible  unity  as  His  witness  to 
the  waM,  and  as  the  secret  of  the  Church's  strength,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail.  By  means  of  this 
principle  she  has  ever  been  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truths 
and  has  at  all  times  subdued  heresy.  Her  unity  is  the  point  of 
assaolt  against  which  the  most  envenomed  attacks  of  the  Evil  one 
have  been  directed,  but  it  is  still  by  means  of  this  indestructible 
principle  that  she  has  ever  by  Divine  grace  righted  herself,  when, 
to  homan  eyes,  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  overborne  by  the 
world. 

These  thoughts  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us  in  times 
like  the  present.  If  schism,  which  the  Apostles  and  early  Church 
regarded  as  a  developement  of  antichrist,  ever  was  a  deadly 
rin,  it  surely  must  be  especially  so  when  a  storm  seems  rising 
anNmd  the  Church,  such  as  she  has  never  heretofore  in  her  whole 
history  had  to  encounter.  From  time  to  time  in  bygone  days 
the  has  had  to  combat  individual  schisms  and  particular  heresies, 

bat  DOW  every  gathering  sign  gives  token  of  a  final  struggle  for 
her  whole  existence  and  for  the  whole  faith. 

**  She  nts, — Heaven's  Bride    .     .    .    • 
Her  right  hand  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  life, 
And  calm  she  sits  in  undisturhed  repoee,  • 

But  all  around  with  hostile  arms  are  rife> 
And  foes  of  earth  and  hell  are  arming  for  the  strife." 

It  was  against  the  Church  in  her  unity  that  the  gates  of  hell 
vere  never  to  prevail.  That  unity  is  already  grievously  marredi 
hot,  if  it  could  ever  be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  Church  will  have 
perished  and  the  Divine  promise  failed,  which,  blessed  be  God, 


46       The  unity  of  the  Church  assailed  by  a  counterfeit* 

may  never  be*    It  is  the  vital  priociple  of  her  existence*    And  wha 
can  doabt  the  true  point  of  attack,  when  he  beholds  the  mrorld 
attempUttg  to  steal  and  counterfeit  the  Church's  armour  ?    Mock 
forms  of  unity  are  rising  up  and  meeting  us  on  every  side.    Bro^* 
therhoody  charity,  unity,  is  becoming  the  world's  watchwofd.     Meff 
of  the  most  discordant  opinions  are  marshallittg  theundves    Id 
every  land  in  hostility  to  the  Church,  around  a  phantom  of  umty,-^ 
whidi  involves  the  negation  of  all  belief,-— casts  aside  all  standard* 
of  doctrine,---annihilates  every  test  of  truthy—^makes  heresy  a  tnere 
fancy,  and  schism  an  impossibility.    A  portentous  oounterfett  Im 
rearing  itself  up  by  the  side  of  the  Truth.    The  struggle  is  be- 
tween the  one  Church  and  this  arch-deceit  $  and  already  the  souoda 
of  the  impending  warfare  are  borne  in  the  air.    Ood  grant  that 
none  of  us  may  be  found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  error. 


«^Bi^M«M* 


Ws  h<^e  to  be  permitted  soon  to  direct  attention  to  the  bearings 
of  the  principles  above  set  forth,  on  the  recent  schisms  in  our 
Church. 


Apr  a  95,  1845. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  unrevised  fragment,  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  if  it 
serve  no  other  purpose,  will  at  least  prove  that 
his  last^  as  well  as  his  earliest  efforts,  were  exerted 
for  the  promotion  of  religious  freedom,  and  may 
satisfy  those  who  have  objected  to  his  later 
writings,  because  his  own  interest  appeared  to 
be  bound  up  with  his  opinions,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  boldly  to 
^vocate  what  he  considered  to  be  justice  to 
others- 
April,  1845* 
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Memoranda  of  Subjects  intended  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Pamphkt,  8fc, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  F.  Egerton,  for  the  support  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.    Printed  separately,  I  believe,  in  Ireland. 

Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1824  and  1825, 
including  Doyle's. 

A  Speech  of  Charles  Grant's  in  1819,  on  a  motion  of  James 
Daly  to  enforce  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Debates  on  Maynooth,  in  February  last  (1844). 

Hard  case  of  the  priest's  first  year. 

Ph>yision  offered  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  and  accepted  by 

the  hierarchy. 
*Send  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  and  refuse  to  send 
them  to  Bome. 

England  should  cast  off  its  connexion  with  the  Irish  Church. 

Lord  F.  Egerton's  plan  for  paying  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  in  1825.    The  prelates  agreed  to  take  the  money. 

*01d  mode  of  governing  by  Protestants  at  an  end. 

•Vast  improvements  since  the  Union,  and  fully  specified  in 

Martin,  p^e  35. 
'Priests  dare  not  thwart  the  people  for  fear  of  losing  money. 
*Dreadf ul  oppression  of  the  people. 

'Bishops  dare  not  enforce  their  rules.    They  must  have 
moo^. 

*  Tbeie  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  Fragment. 
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THE  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 


Thb  revenue  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  made  up  of  half-pence,  potatoes,  rags, 
bones,  and  fragments  of  old  clothes,  and  those 
Irish  old  clothes.  They  worship  often  in  hovels, 
or  in  the  open  idr,  from  the  toant  of  any  place  of 
worship.  Their  religion  is  the  religion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  population !  Not  far  off,  in  a  well- 
windowed  and  well-roofed  house,  is  a  well-paid 
Protestant  clergyman,  preaching  to  stools  and 
hassocks,  and  crying  in  the  wilderness;  near 
him  the  derk,  near  him  the  sexton,  near  him  the 
sexton's  wife  —  furious  ag^nst  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  great  truths  established  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  Leinster  family  which 
passes  under  the  name  of 

"  She  is  not  weW^ 
A  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  church  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of 
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that  upright  and  excellent  man  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  He  had  been  staying  there  three  or 
four  days ;  and  on  Saturday  night,  as  they  were 
all  retiring  to  their  rooms,  the  Duke  said,  "  We 
shall  meet  to-morrow  at  breakfast."  —  "  Not  so 
(said  our  Milesian  Protestant) ;  your  hour,  my 
lord,  is  a  little  too  late  for  me ;  I  am  very  par- 
ticular in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  your 
breakfast  will  interfere  with  my  church."  The 
Duke  was  pleased  with  the  very  proper  excuses 
of  his  ^est,  and  they  separated  for  the  night ;  — 
his  Grace  perhaps  deeming  his  palace  more  safe 
from  CkU  the  evils  of  life  for  containing  in  its 
bosom  such  «tQ  exemplary  son  of  the  Church. 
The  first  pei%oH,  however,  whom  the  Duke  saw 
in  the  moraii^  upon  entering  the  breakfast-room 
was  our  punctual  Protestant,  deep  in  rolls  and 
|butt€(f ,  his  finger  in  an  egg,  ^nd  a  large  slice  of 
the  best  Tipperaty  ham  secured  on  his  plate. 
"  Delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear  vicar,"  said  the 
Duke ;  ^^  but  I  must  say  as  much  surprised  as 
delighted."  — "  Oh,  don't  you  know  what  has 
happened?  "  said  the  sacred  breakfiister,  —  ^^  she  ih 
not  tbelV  *^  **  Who  is  not  well?  "  said  the  Duke : 
"  you  are  not  married  —  you  have  no  sister  livii](g 
—  I  'm  quite  uneasy ;  telll  me  who  is  not  well." 
"  Why  the  fact  is,  my  lord  Duke,  that  my  con- 
gregation consists  of  the  <ilerk,  the  sexton,  and 
the  sexton's  wife.  Now  the  sexton's  wife  is  in 
very  delicate  health:  when  she  cannot  attend, 


-vre  cannot  muster  the  number  mentioned  in  the 
rubric ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  service  on 
that  day.  The  good  woman  had  a  cold  and  sore 
throat  this  morning,  and,  as  I  had  break&sted 
but  slightly,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  hurry 
back  to  the  regular  family  dejeuner."  I  don't 
know  that  the  deTgyman  behaved  improperly; 
but  such  a  church  is  hardly  wdrth  an  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war  every  ten  years. 

Sir  Eobert  did  well  in  fighting  it  out  with 
O'Connell.  He  was  too  late ;  but  when  he  began 
he  did  it  boldly  and  sensibly,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
heartily  glad  O'Coimell  has  been  found  guilty 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  either  in  tamest  about 
Repeal  or  he  was  not.  If  he  idos  in  earnest,  I 
entirely  agree  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer, 
that  civil  war  is  preferable  to  Repeal.  Much  as 
I  hate  wounds,  dangers,  poivations,  and  explosions 
—  much  as  I  love  r^ular  hours  of  dinner  — 
foolish  as  I  thiT&  men  <M>vered  with  the  feathers 
of  the  male  FuMus  domesUcas^  and  covered  with 
lace  in  the  xx>urse  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  —  much 
as  I  detest  all  these  follies  and  ferocities,  I  would 
rather  turn  scddier  myself  than  acquiesce  quietly 
in  such  a  separation  of  tibe  Empire. 

it  is  such  a  piece  of  nonsense,  that  no  man  can 
have  any  reverence  for  himself  who  would  stop 
to  discuss  auch  a  question.  It  is  such  a  piece  of 
anti-British  villany,  that  none  but  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  our  blood  and  people  could  entertain 
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such  a  project !  It  is  to  be  met  only  with  round 
and  grape  —  to  be  answered  by  Shrapnel  and 
Congreve;  to  be  discussed  in  hollow  squares, 
and  refuted  by  battalions  four  deep ;  to  be  put 
down  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  that  armed  Aristotle 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

O'Connell  is  released ;  and  released  I  have  no 
doubt  by  the  conscientious  decbion  of  the  Law 
Lords.  If  he  was  unjustly  (even  f5pom  some  tech- 
nical defect)  imprisoned,  I  rejoice  in  his  liber- 
ation. England  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country 
in  the  world,  where  such  an  event  could  have 
happened,  and  a  wise  Irishman  (if  there  be  a 
wise  Irishman)  should  be  slow  in  separating 
from  a  country  whose  spirit  can  produce,  and 
whose  institutions  can  admit,  of  such  a  result. 
Of  his  guilt  no  one  doubts,  but  guilty  men  must 
be  hung  technically  and  according  to  established 
rules ;  upon  a  statutable  gibbet,  with  parUament 
rope,  and  a  legal  hangman,  sheriff,  and  chaplain 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  mob  in  the  foreground. 

But,  afiter  all,  I  have  no  desire  my  dear  Daniel 
should  come  to  any  harm,  for  I  believe  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  excellent  meaning  in 
him,  and  I  must  now  beg  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation with  him.  "  After  all,  my  dear  Daniel| 
what  is  it  you  want  ?  —  a  separation  of  the  two 
countries  ?  —  for  what  purpose  ?  —  for  your  own 
aggrandisement  ?  —  for  the  gratification  of  your 
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personal  vanity  ?  You  don't  know  yourself; 
you  are  much  too  honourable  and  moral  a  man, 
and  too  clear-sighted  a  person  for  such  a  busi* 
ness  as  this :  the  empire  will  be  twisted  out  of 
your  hands  by  a  set  of  cut*throat  villains,  and 
you  will  die  secretly  by  a  poisoned  potato,  or 
be  pistoled  in  the  streets.  You  have  too  much 
sense  and  taste  and  openness  to  endure  for  a 
session  the  stupid  and  audacious  wickedness  and 
nonsense  of  your  associates.  1£  you  want  fiyne, 
yoa  must  be  iiiBBtiidde  !  Who  is  so  much  known 
in  all  Europe,  or  so  much  admired  by  honest 
men  for  the  real  good  you  had  done  to  your 
country,  before  this  insane  cry  of  Repeal  ?  And 
don't  imagine  you  can  intimidate  this  Govern- 
ment ;  whatever  be  their  faults  or  merits,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  intimidate 
them.  They  will  prosecute  you  again,  and  put 
down  your  Glontarf  meetings,  and  they  will  be 
quite  right  in  doing  so.  They  may  make  conces* 
sions,  and  I  think  they  will ;  but  they  would  fall 
into  utter  contempt  if  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  terrified  into  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
They  know  foil  well  that  the  English  nation  are 
unanimous  and  resolute  upon  this  point,  and  that 
they  would  prefer  war  to  a  Repeal.  And  now, 
dear  Daniel,  sit  down  quietly  at  Derrynanc,  and 
tell  me,  when  the  bodily  frame  is  refreshed  with 
the  wine  of  Bordeaux,  whether  all  this  is  worth 
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while.  What  is  the  object  of  all  government  ? 
The  object  of  all  government  is  roast  mutton, 
potatoes,  claret,  a  stout  confitable,  an  honest 
justice,  a  clear  highway,  «  free  ehapel.  What 
trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  about  the 
Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean  1  the  bdd 
anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh  /  A  for  better  anthem 
would  be  Erin  go  bread  and  cheese,  Erin  go 
cabins  that  will  keep  out  the  rain,  Erin  go  pantar 
loons  without  holes  in  them  !  What  folly  to  be 
making  eternal  dedamations  about  governing 
yourselves!  K  laws  are  good  and  well  ad- 
ministered, is  it  worth  while  to  rush  into  war 
and  rebellion  in  order  that  no  better  laws  may 
be  made  in  another  place?  Are  you  au  Eton 
boy  who  has  just  come  out,  full  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  and  considering  in  every  case  how  Epami- 
nondas  or  PhUopodmen  would  have  acted,  or  are 
you  our  own  dear  Daniel,  drilled  in  all  the  busi- 
ness and  bustle  of  life  ?  I  am  with  you  heart 
and  soul  in  my  detestation  of  all  injustice  done 
to  Ireland.  Your  priests  shall  be  fed  and  paid, 
the  liberties  of  your  Church  be  scrupulously 
guarded,  and  in  civil  affiuxs  the  most  even  justice 
be  preserved  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Thus  far  I  am  a  thorough  rebel  as  well  as  you3> 
self ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  perilous  umr 
sense  of  Repeal^  in  common  with  every  hooesit 
man  who  has  five  grains  of  common  sense,  I  td^e 
my  leave." 
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It  is  entertaining  enoogli,  that  although  the 
Irish  are  beginning  to  be  so  clamorous  about 
makdng  their  own  laws,  the  wisest  and  the  best 
statutes  in  the  books  have  been  made  since 
their  union  with  England.  All  Catholic  dis- 
abilities have  been  abolished;  a  good  police 
has  been  established  aU  over  the  kingdom ;  pub- 
lic courts  of  petty  sessions  have  been  instituted ; 
free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
been  completely  carried  into  effect;  lord  lieu- 
tenants are  placed  in  every  county ;  church  rates 
are  taken  off  Catholic  shoulders ;  the  County 
Grand  Jury  Rooms  are  flung  open  to  the  public ; 
county  surveyors  are  of  great  service ;  a  noble 
provision  is  made  for  educating  the  people. 
I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  returned  to  Ire- 
land after  four  or  five  years'  absence^  who  did 
not  say  how  much  it  had  improved,  and  how 
fast  it  was  improving :  and  this  is  the  country 
which  is  to  be  £rin-go-bragh'd  by  this  shallow, 
vain,  and  irritable  people  into  bloodshed  and 
rebellion ! 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pay  the  priests, 
and  after  a  little  time  they  will  take  the  money. 
One  man  wants  to  repair  his  cottage ;  another 
wants  a  buggy ;  a  third  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  dilapidations  of  a  cassock.  The  draft  is  pay- 
able at  sight  in  Dublin,  or  by  agents  in  the  next 
market  town  dependent  upon  the  Commission  in 
Dublin.  The  housekeeper  of  the  holy  man  is 
importunate  for  money,  and  if  it  is  not  procured 
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by  drawing  for  the  salary,  it  must  be  extorted 
by  curses  and  comminations  from  the  ragged 
worshippers,  slowly,  sorrowfully,  and  sadly. 
There  will  be  some  opposition  at  first,  but  the 
facility  of  getting  the  salary  without  the  violence 
they  are  now  forced  to  use,  and  the  difficulties 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  procuring  the  pay- 
ment of  those  emoluments  to  which  they  are 
fairly  entitled,  will,  in  the  end,  overcome  all  ob- 
fitacles.  And  if  it  does  not  succeed,  what  harm 
is  done  by  the  attempt  ?  It  evinces  on  the  part 
of  this  country  the  strongest  disposition  to  do 
what  is  just,  and  to  apply  the  best  remedy  to 
the  greatest  evil ;  but  the  very  attempt  would  do 
good,  and  would  be  felt  in  the  great  Catholic 
insurrection,  come  when  it  will.  All  rebellions 
and  disaffections  are  general  and  terrible  in  pro- 
portion as  one  party  has  suffered,  and  the  other 
inflicted;  — any  great  measure  of  conciliation,  pro- 
posed in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  is  remembered^ 
and  renders  war  less  terrible,  and  opens  avenues 
to  peace. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  could  not  refuse  to 
draw  his  salary  from  the  State  without  incurring 
the  indignation  of  his  flock.  "  Why  are  you  to 
come  upon  us  for  all  this  money,  when  you  can 
ride  over  to  Sligo  or  Belfast,  and  draw  a  draft 
upon  Government  for  the  amount?"  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this,  to  a 
shrewd  man  who  is  starving  to  death. 
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Of  course,  in  talking  of  a  government  payment 
to  the  Catholic  priest,  I  mean,  it  should  be  done 
with  the  utmost  fairness  and  good  faith;  no 
attempt  to  gain  patronage,  or  to  make  use  of  the 
Pope  as  a  stalking-horse  for  playing  tricks. 
Leave  the  patronage  exactly  as  you  find  it ;  and 
take  the  greatest  possible  care  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  no  reason  to  suspect  you  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  do  it  like  gentlemen,  without  shuffling 
and  prevarication,  or  leave  it  alone  altogether. 

The  most  important  step  in  improvement  which 
mankind  ever  made  was  the  secession  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  but  though  I  have  the  sincerest 
admiration  of  the  Protestant  faith,  I  have  no  ad- 
miration of  Protestant  hassocks  on  which  there 
are  no  knees,  nor  of  seats  on  which  there  is  no 
superincumbent  Protestant  pressure,  nor  of  whole 
acres  of  tenantless  Protestant  pews,  in  which  no 
human  being  of  the  500  sects  of  Christians  is 
ever  seen.  I  have  no  passion  for  sacred  emp- 
tiness, or  pious  vacuity.  The  emoluments  of 
those  livings  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  Pro- 
testants ought,  after  the  death  of  the  present  in- 
cumbents, to  be  appropriated  in  part  to  the  uses 
of  the  predominant  religion,  or  some  arrangements 
made  for  superseding  such  utterly  useless  mi- 
nisters immediately,  securing  to  them  the  emolu- 
ments they  possess. 

Can  any  honest  man  say,  that  in  parishes  (as 
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is  the  case  frequently  in  Ireland)  containing  3000 
or  4000   Catholics  and  40  or  50  Protestants^ 
there  is  the  smallest  chance  of  the  majority  being 
converted  ?    Are  not  the  Catholics  (except  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  great  mass  are 
Presbyterians)  gaining  every  where  on  the  Pro- 
testants ?     The  tithes  were  originally  possessed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.     Not  one 
shilling  of  them  is  now  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
An  inmiense  majority  of  the  common  people  are 
Catholics ;  they  see  a  church  richly  supported  by 
the  spoils  of  their  own  church  establishments,  in 
whose  tenets  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  people 
believe.    Is  it  possible  to  believe  this  can  endure  ? 
—  that  a  light,  irritable,  priest-ridden  people  wiU 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  always  remain  at 
the  very  eve  of  rebellion,  always  ready  to  explode 
when  the  finger  of  Daniel  touches  the  hair  trig- 
ger?—  for  Daniel,  be  it  said,  though  he  hates 
shedding  blood  in  small  quantities,  has  no  ob- 
jection to  provoking  kindred  nations  to  war.    He 
very  properly  objects  to  kiUing  or  being  killed 
by  Lord  Alvanley ;  but  would  urge  on  ten  thou- 
sand Pats  in  civil  combat  against  ten  thousand 
Bulls.     His  objections  are  to  small  homicides; 
and  his  vow  that  he  has  registered  in  Heaven  is 
only  against  retail  destruction  and  murder  by 
piecemeal.     He  does  not  like  to  teaze  Satan  by 
driblets;  but  to  earn  eternal  torments  by  peiv 
suading  eight  million  Irish  and  twelve  million 
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Britoiis  no  longer  to  buy  and  sell  oats  and  salt 
meat,  but  to  butcher  each  other  in  God's  name 
to  extermination.  And  what  if  Daniel  dies, — of 
what  use  his  death  ?  Does  Daniel  make  the  oc- 
casion, or  does  the  occasion  make  Daniel? — 
Daniels  are  made  by  the  bigotry  and  insolence  of 
England  to  Ireland ;  and  till  the  monstrous  abuses 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  that  country  are 
rectified,  there  will  always  be  Daniels,  and  they 
will  always  come  out  of  their  dens  more  power- 
ful and  more  popular  than  when  you  cast  them 
m. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  unjustly  and  cowardly 
to  ran  down  O'Connell.  He  has  been  of  eminent 
service  to  his  country  in  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  with  the  gratification  of  vanity  there  are  not 
mingled  genuine  feelings  of  patriotism  and  a  deep 
sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  his  country^  His 
first  success,  however,  flung  him  off  his  guard ; 
and  perhaps  he  trusted  too  much  in  the  timidity 
of  tibe  present  Government,  who  are  by  no  means 
ocHuposed  of  irresolute  or  weak  men« 

K  I  thought  Ireland  quite  safe,  I  should  still 
otgect  to  injustice.  I  could  never  endure  in 
silence  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  should 
be  left  in  its  present  state ;  but  I  am  afraid  France 
and  England  can  now  afford  to  fight :  and  having 
saved  a  little  money,  they  will,  of  course,  spend 
it  in  fighting.     That  puppy  of  the  waves,  young 
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Joinville,  will  steam  over  in  a  high-pnessure  fleet  t 
—  and  then  comes  an  immense  twenty  per  cent, 
income-tax  war,  an  universal  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land,  and  a  crisis  of  misery  and  distress,  in  whidi 
life  will  hardly  be  worth  having.  The  struggle 
may  end  in  our  favour,  but  it  may  not;  and  the 
object  of  political  wisdom  is  to  avoid  these  strug- 
gles. I  want  to  see  jolly  Roman  Catholic  priests 
secure  of  their  income  without  any  motive  for 
sedition  or  turbulence.  I  want  to  see  Patricks 
at  the  loom ;  cotton  and  silk  factories  springing 
up  in  the  bogs ;  Ireland  a  rich,  happy,  quiet  coun- 
try I  —  scribbUnfi:,  cardinc:,  cleaninfic,  and  makins; 
dco,  .,  if -n^Ld  hJonly  a  ft  day,  nJ 
allotted  to  them  for  making  clothes,  and  were 
ever  after  to  remain  stark  naked. 

Remember  that  between  your  impending  and 
yotir  past  wars  with  Ireland,  there  is  this  re- 
markable diflference.  You  have  ^ven  up  your 
Protestant  auxiliaries ;  the  Protestants  enjoyed 
in  former  disputes  all  the  patronage  of  Ireland ; 
they  fought  not  only  from  religious  hatred,  but  to 
preserve  their  monopoly ; — ^that  nM>nopoly  is  gone ; 
you  have  been  candid  and  just  for  thirty  years, 
and  have  lost  those  friends  whose  swords  were 
always  ready  to  d^end  the  partiality  of  the 
Government  and  to  stifle  the  cry  of  justice.  The 
next  war  will  Hot  be  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, but  between  Ireland  and  England. 

I  have  some  belief  in  Sir  Robert.  He  is  a  man 
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of  great  understanding,  and  mtuit  see  that  this 
eternal  O'Connelling  will  never  do,  that  it  is  im- 
possible it  can  last.  We  are  in  a  transition  state, 
and  the  Tories  may  be  assured  that  the  Baronet 
will  not  go  too  fast.  If  Peel  tells  them  that  the 
thing  must  be  done,  they  may  be  sure  it  is  high 
time  to  do>it;  —  they  may  retreat  mournfully 
and  sidlenly  before  common  justice  and  common 
sense,  but  retreat  they  mttst  when  Tamworth  gives 
the  word,  —  and  in  quick-step  too,  and  without 
loss  o£  time. 

And  let  me  beg  of  my  dear  Ultras  not  to  imagine 
that  they  survive  for  a  single  instant  without  Sir 
Robert — ^that  they  could  form  anUltra-tory  Ad- 
ministration. Is  there  a  Chartist  in  Great  Britain 
who  would  not,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  such 
an  attempt,  order  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  call 
upon  the  baker  and  milkman  for  an  extended 
credit  ?  Is  there  a  political  reasoner  who  would 
not  come  out  of  his  hole  with  a  new  constitution  ? 
Is  there  one  ravenous  rogue  who  would  not  be 
looking  for  his  prey  ?  Is  there  one  honest  man 
of  common  sense  who  does  not  see  that  universal 
disaffection  and  civU  war  would  follow  from  the 
blind  fury,  the  childish  prejudices  and  the  deep 
ignorance  of  such  a  sect  ?  I  have  a  high  opinion 
of  Sir  Robert  Ped,  but  he  must  summon  up  all  his 
political  courage,  and  do  something  next  session 
for  the  payment  of  the  Roman .  Catholic  priests. 
He  fnust  run  some  risk  of  shocking  public  opinion ; 
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no  greater  risk,  however,  than  he  did  in  Catholic 
Emancipation.  I  am  sure  the  Whigs  would  be 
true  to  him,  and  1  think  I  observe  that  very 
many  obtuse  country  gentlemen  are  alarmed  by 
the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  hostility  of  France 
and  America. 

Give  what  you  please  to  the  Catholic  priests, 
habits  are  not  broken  in  a  day.  There  must  be 
time  as  well  as  justice,  but  in  the  end  these  things 
have  their  effect.  A  buggy,  a  house,  some  fields 
near  it,  a  decent  income  paid  quarterly ;  in  the 
long  run  these  are  the  cures  of  sedition  and  dis- 
affection ;  men  don't  quit  the  common  business  of 
life  and  loin  bitter  political  parties  unless  thev 
have  something  justtyto  complain  of. 

But  where  is  the  money — about  400,000^.  per 
annum  —  to  come  from  ?  Out  of  the  pockets  of 
that  best  of  men  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Bishops,  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
and  all  other  men  who  pay  all  other  taxes ;  and 
never  will  public  money  be  so  well  and  wisely 
employed ! 

It  turns  out  that  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
entering  into  diplomatic  engagements  with  the 
Pope.  The  sooner  we  become  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  who  has  so  much  to  say  to  eight 
millions  of  our  subjects  the  better !  Can  anything 
be  so  childish  and  absurd  as  a  horror  of  com- 
municating with  the  Pope,  and  all  the  hobgoblins 
we  have  imagined  of  premunires  and  outlawries 
for  this  contraband  trade  in  piety  ?      Our  an- 
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cestors  (strange  to  say  wiser  tlito  ourselves)  haVe 
left  us  to  do  as  we  please,  and  the  sooner  Govern- 
ment do,  what  they  can  do  legally,  the  better. 
A  thousand  opportunities  of  doing  good  in  Irish 
affairs  have  been  lost,  from  our  having  no  avowed 
Mid  dignified  agent  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  If  it 
depended  upon  me,  I  would  send  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  there  to-morrow,  with  nine  chaplains 
and  several  tons  of  Protestant  theology.  I  havq 
no  love  of  popery,  but  the  Pope  is  at  all  events 
better  than  the  idol  of  Juggernaut,  whose  chap- 
lains I  believe  we  pay,  and  whose  chariot  I  dare 
say  is  made  in  Long  Acre.  We  pay  10,000/.  a 
year  to  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
are  startled  with  the  idea  of  communicating  di- 
plomatically with  Rome,  deeming  the  Sultan  a 
better  Christian  than  the  Pope ! 

The  mode  of  exacting  clerical  dues  in  Ireland 
is  quite  arbitrary  and  capricious.  Uniformity  is 
out  of  the  question ;  every  thing  depends  on  the 
disposition  and  temper  of  the  clergyman.  There 
are  salutary  regulations  put  forth  in  each  dio- 
cese respecting  church  dues  and  church  dis- 
dpUne,  and  put  forth  by  episcopal  and  syno- 
dical  authority.  Specific  sums  are  laid  down 
for  mass,  marriage,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Eucharist.  These  authorised  pa^jnmehts  are 
moderate  enough,  but  every  priest,  in  spite  of 
these  rules,  makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  strangest  discrepancy  prevails,  even  in 
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the  same  diocese,  in  the  demands  made  upon  the 
people.     The  priest  and  his  flock  are  continually 
coming    into    collision   on    pecimiary  matters. 
Twice  a  year  the  holy  man  collects  confession 
money  under  the  denomination  of  Christmas  and 
Easter  oflFerings.     He  selects  in  every  neighbour^ 
hood  one  or  two  houses  in  which  he  holds  stations 
of  confession.      Very  disagreeable  scenes  take 
place  when  additional  money  is  demanded,  or 
when  additional  time  for  payment  is  craved. 
The  first  thing  done  when  there  is  a  question  of 
marrying  a  couple  is,  to  make  a  bargain  about  the 
marriage  money.     The  wary  minister  watches 
the  palpitations,  puts  on  a  shilling  for  every  sigh, 
and  two-pence  on  every  tear,  and  maddens  the 
impetuosity  of  the  young  lovers  up  to  a  pound 
sterling.     The  remuneration  prescribed  by  the 
diocesan  statutes,  is  never  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  priest  makes  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he 
can,  and  the  bed  the  poor  peasants  are  to  lie 
upon  is  sold,  to  make  their  concubinage  lawful ; — 
but  every  one  present  at  the  marriage  is  to  con- 
tribute;— the  minister,  after  begging  and  in- 
treating  some  time  to  little  purpose,  gets  into  a 
violent  rage,  abuses  and  is  abused ; — and  in  this 
way  is  celebrated  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  Church !  —  The  same  scenes  of  alterca- 
tion and  abuse  take  place  when  gossip  money  is 
refiised  at  baptisms ;  but  the  most  painful  scenes 
take  place  at  extreme  unction,  a  ceremony  to 
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which  the  common  people  in  Ireland  attach  the 
utmost  importance.  "Pay  me  beforehand  — 
this  is  not  enongh — I  insist  npon  more,  I  know 
you  can  afford  it,  I  insist  upon  a  larger  fee ! " 
—  and  all  this  before  the  dying  man,  who  feels 
he  has  not  an  hour  to  Uve!  and  believes  that 
Balvation  depends  upon  the  timely  application  of 
this  sacred  grease. 

Other  bad  consequences  arise  out  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Irish  Church  support.  Many  of 
the  clergy  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  over- 
reach and  undermine  one  another.  Eveiy  man 
looks  to  his  own  private  emolument,  regardless 
of  all  covenants,  expressed  or  unplied.  The 
curate  does  not  make  a  fair  return  to  the  parish 
priest,  nor  the  parish  priest  to  the  curate.  There 
is  an  universal  scramble! — every  one  gets  what 
he  can,  and  seems  to  think  he  would  be  almost 
justified  in  appropriating  the  whole  to  himself. 
And  how  can  all  this  be  otherwise  ?  How  are 
the  poor  wretched  clergy  to  live  but  by  setting 
a  high  price  on  their  theological  labours,  and 
using  every  incentive  of  fear  and  superstition  to 
extort  from  six  millions  of  beggars  the  little  pay- 
ments wanted  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor,  and  the 
support  of  life !  I  maintain  that  it  is  shocking 
and  wicked  to  leave  the  religious  guides  of  six 
millions  of  people  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  I 
— to  bestow  no  more  thought  upon  them  than 
upon  the  clergy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands !     If  I 
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were  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  met  my  col- 
leagues once  a  week,  to  eat  birds  and  beasts,  and 
to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  world,  I  should  be- 
gin upon  Ireland  before  the  soup  was  finished, 
go  on  through  fish,  turkey,  and  saddle  of  mutton, 
and  never  end  till  the  last  thimblefiil  of  claret 
had  passed  down  the  throat  of  the  incredulous 
Haddington :  but  there  they  sit,  week  after  week ; 
there  they  come,  week  after  week ;  the  PiccadUly 
Mars,  the  Scotch  Neptune,  Themis  Lyndhurst, 
the  Tamworth  Baronet,  dear  Goody,  and  dearer 
Gladdy,  and  think  no  more  of  paying  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  than  a  man  of  real  fashion  does  of 
paying  his  tailor !  And  there  is  no  excuse  for  this 
in  fanaticism.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the 
Cabinet  who  objects  from  reasons  purely  fana- 
tical, because  the  Pope  is  the  Scarlet  Lady,  or 
the  Seventh  Vial,  or  the  Little  Horn.  AU  the 
rest  are  entirely  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  —  that  it  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  they 
are  afraid  of  bishops,  and  county  meetings,  news- 
papers, and  pamphlets,  and  reviews;  all  fair 
enough  objects  of  apprehension,  but  they  must  be 
met,  and  encountered,  and  put  down.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  subject  can  be  much  longer 
avoided,  and  that  every  year  is  to  produce  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  people,  and  a  long  trial 
in  time  of  peace  with  0'  somebody,  the  patriot  for 
the  time  being,  or  the  general,  perhaps,  in  time 
of  a  foreign  war. 
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If  I  were  a  Bbhop,  living  beautifully  in  a  state 
of  serene  plenitude,  I  don't  think  I  could  endure 
the  thought  of  so  many  honest,  pious,  and  labo- 
rious clergymen  of  another  faith,  placed  in  such 
disgraceful  circumstances  I     I  could  not  get  into 
my  carriage  with  jelly-springs,  or  iaee  my  two 
courses   every   day,   without   remembering  the 
buggy  and  the  bacon  of  some  poor  old  Catholic 
Biahop,  ten  times  as  laborious,  and  with  much 
more,  perhaps,  of  theological  learning  than  my- 
self often  distressed  for  a  few  pounds !  and  bur- 
thened  with   duties  utterly  disproportioned  to 
his  age  and  strength.     I  think,  if  the  extreme 
comfort  of  my  own  condition  did  not  extinguish 
all  feeling  for  others,  I  should  sharply  commi- 
serate such  a  Church,  and  attempt  with  ardour  and 
perseverance  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.     Now 
let  us  bring  names  and  well-known  scenes  before 
the  English  reader,  to  give  him  a  clearer  notion 
of  what  passes  in  Catholic  Ireland.     The  living 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  a  benefice  of 
about  1500Z.  per  annum,  and  a  good  house.     It 
is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  is  also 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  worth,  I  believe,  about  1500/. 
more.    A  more  comfortable  existence  can  hardly 
be  conceived.     Dr.  Hodgson  is  a  very  worthy, 
amiable  man,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  is  as  rich 
as  he  is :  but  suppose  he  had  no  revenues  but 
what  he  got  off  his  own  bat, — suppose  that  in- 
stead of  tumbling  through  the  skylight,  as  his 
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income  now  does,  it  was  procured  by  Catholic 
methods.  The  Doctor  tells  Mr.  Thompson  he 
will  not  marry  him  to  Miss  Simpson  under  30/. ; 
Thompson  demurs,  and  endeavours  to  beat  him 
down.  The  Doctor  sees  Miss  Simpson ;  finds 
her  very  pretty;  thinks  Thompson  hasty,  and 
after  a  long  and  undignified  negotiation,  the 
Doctor  gets  his  fee.  Soon  after  this  he  receives 
a  message  from  Place,  the  tailor,  to  come  and 
anoint  him  with  extreme  imction.  He  repairs 
to  the  bed-side,  and  tells  Mr.  Place  that  he  will 
not  touch  him  under  a  suit  of  clothes,  equal  to 
10^. :  the  family  resist,  the  altercation  goes  on 
before  the  perishing  artizan,  the  price  is  reduced 
to  8^.,  and  Mr.  Place  is  oiled.  On  the  ensuing 
Sunday  the  child  of  Lord  B.  is  to  be  christened: 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  will  only  give  a 
sovereign  each ;  the  Doctor  refuses  to  do  it  for 
the  money,  and  the  church  is  a  scene  of  clamour 
and  confusion.  These  are  the  scenes  which,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  wouM  take  place  here, 
for  the  congregation  want  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion without  fees,  and  will  cheat  the  dergyman 
if  they  can ;  and  the  clergyman  who  means  to 
live,  must  meet  all  these  artifices  with  stem  re- 
sistance. And  this  is  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy ! — a  miserable  blot 
and  stain  on  the  English  nation !  Whfit  a  bless- 
ing to  this  country  would  a  real  Bishop  be!  A 
man  who  thought  it  the  first  duty  of  Christianity 
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to  allay  the  bad  pas^ons  of  mankind,  and  to  re- 
concile contending  sects  with  each  other.     What 
peace  and  happiness  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  might  have  conferred  on  the  Empire,  if, 
instead  of  changing  black  dresses  for  white  dresses, 
and    administering    to   the   frivolous    disputes 
of  foolish  zealots,  he  had  laboured  to  abate  the 
hatred  of  Protestants  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  had  dedicated  his  powerful  understanding  to 
promote  religious  peace  in  the  two  countries. 
Scarcely  any  bishop  is  sufficiently  a  man  of  the 
world  to  deal  with  fanatics.     The  way  is  not  to 
reason  with  them,  but  to  ask  them  to  dinner. 
They  are  armed  against  logic  and  remonstrance, 
but  they  are  puzzled  in  a  labyrinth  of  wines,  dis- 
armed by  facilities  and  concessions,  introduced 
to  a  new  world,  come  away  thinking  more  of  hot 
and  cold,  and  dry  and  sweet,  than  of  Newman, 
Eeble,  and  Pusey.     So  mouldered  away  Hanni- 
bal's army  at  Capua!      So  the  primitive  and 
perpendicular    prig    of   Puseyism    is    softened 
into  practical  wisdom,   and  coaxed  into  com- 
mon sense !     Providence  gives  us  Generals,  and 
Admirals,  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
but  I  never  remember  in  my  time  a  real  Bishop, 
-—  a  grave  elderly  man,  fiiU  of  Greek,  with  sound 
views  of  the  middle  voice  and  preterperfect  tense, 
gentle  and  kind  to  his  poor  clergy,  of  powerful 
and  commanding  eloquence ;  in  Parliament  never 
to  be  put  down  when  the  great  interests  of  man- 
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kind  were  concerned ;  leaning  to  the  Grovemment 
when  it  was  right,  leaning  to  the  People  when 
they  were  right ;  feeling  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  called  him  to  that  high  office,  he  was  called 
for  no  mean  purpose,  but  rather  that,  see- 
ing clearly,  and  acting  boldly,  and  intending 
purely,  he  might  confer  lasting  benefits  upon 
mankind. 

We  consider  the  Irish  clergy  as  factious,  and 
as  encouraging  the  bad  anti-British  spirit  of  the 
people.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  live 
by  the  people ;  they  have  nothing  to  live  upon 
but  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people ;  and 
they  must  fall  into  the  same  spirit  as  the  people, 
or  they  would  be  starved  to  death.  No  mar- 
riage ;  no  mortuary  masses ;  no  unctions  to  the 
priest  who  preached  against  O'ConneU ! 

Give  the  clergy  a  maintenance  separate  firom 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  you  will  then  enable 
them  to  oppose  the  folly  and  madness  of  the 
people.  The  objection  to  the  State  provision 
does  not  really  come  from  the  clergy,  but  from 
the  agitators  and  repealers :  these  men  see  the 
immense  advantage  of  carrying  the  clergy  with 
them  in  their  agitation,  and  of  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion  to  political  hatred ;  they  know 
that  the  clergy,  moving  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  people,  have  an  immense  influence  over 
them ;  and  they  are  very  wisely  afraid,  not  only 
of  losing  this  co-operating  power,  but  of  seeing 
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it,  by  a  state  provision,  arrayed  against  them.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  a  state  payment  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  by  leaving  to  that  laborious  and 
useful  body  of  men  the  exercise  of  their  free 
judgment,  would  be  the  severest  blow  that  Irish 
agitation  could  receive. 

For  advancing  these  opinions,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  be  assailed  by  Sacerdos,  Vindex,  Latimer, 
Vates,  Clericus,  Aruspex,  and  be  called'  atheist, 
deist,  democrat,  smuggler,  poacher,  highwayman 
Unitarian,  and  Edinburgh  reviewer!  Still,  / 
am  in  the  rights — and  what  I  say,  requires  excuse 
for  being  trite  and  obvious,  not  for  being  mis- 
chievous and  paradoxical.  I  write  for  three  rea- 
sons ;  first,  because  I  really  wish  to  do  good ; 
secondly,  because  if  I  don't  write,  I  know  no- 
body else  will;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  animal  to  write,  and  I  cannot  help 
it.  Still,  in  looking  back  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
pent. What  I  have  said  ought  to  be  done,  gene- 
rally has  been  done,  but  always  twenty  or  thirty 
years  too  late;  done,  not  of  course  because  I 
have  said  it,  but  because  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  avoid  doing  it.  Human  beings  cling  to  their 
delicious  tyrannies,  and  to  their  exquisite  non- 
sense, like  a  drunkard  to  his  bottle,  and  go  on 
till  death  stares  them  in  the  face.  The  mon- 
strous state  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland 
will  probably  remain  till  some  monstrous  ruin 
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threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire,  and 
Lambeth  and  Fulham  are  cursed  by  the  affrighted 
people. 

I  have  always  compared  the  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland  (and  I  believe  my  friend  Thomas 
Moore  stole  the  simile  from  me)  to  the  institu- 
tion of  butchers'  shops  in  all  the  villages  of  our 
Indian  empire.  "  We  will  have  a  butcher's  shop 
in  every  village,  and  you,  Hindoos,  shall  pay 
for  it.  We  know  that  many  of  you  do  not  eat 
meat  at  all,  and  that  the  sight  of  beef  steaks  is 
particularly  offensive  to  you ;  but  still,  a  stray 
European  may  pass  through  your  village,  and 
want  a  steak  or  a  chop :  the  shop  shall  be  es« 
tablished;  and  you  shaU  pay  for  it."  This  is 
English  legislation  for  Ireland !  I  There  is  no 
abuse  like  it  in  all  Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all 
the  discovered  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  aU  we 
have  heard  of  Timbuctoo !  It  is  an  error  that 
requires  20,000  armed  men  for  its  protection  in 
time  of  peace ;  which  costs  more  than  a  million 
a  year ;  and  which,  m  the  first  French  war,  in 
spite  of  the  puffing  and  panting  of  fighting 
steamers,  will  and  rnvst  break  out  into  desperate 
rebellion. 

It  is  commonly  said,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are  paid  by  the  State,  they  will  lose  their 
influence  over  their  flocks ;  — not  their  fair  in- 
fluence —  not  that  influence  which  any  wise  and 
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good  man  would  wish  to  see  in  all  religions  -*^ 
not  the  dependence  of  humble  ignorance  upon 
pnidence  and  piety  —  only  fellowship  in  faction, 
and  fraternity  in  rebellion ;  —  all  that  will  be 
lost.    A  peep'Of-day  clergjmaan  will  no  longer 
preach  to  a  peep-of-day  congregation  —  a  White^ 
boy  vicar  will  no  longer  lead  the  psalm  to  White- 
boy  vocalists ;  but  every  thing  that  is  good  and 
wholesome  will  remain.     This,  however,  is  not 
what  the  anti-British  faction  want;  they  want 
aU  the  animation  which  piety  can  breathe  into 
sedition,  and  all  the  fury  which  the  priesthood 
can  preach  to  diversity  of  faith :  and  this  is  what 
they  mean  by  a  clergy  losing  their  influence  over 
the  people !     The  less  a  clergyman  exacts  of  his 
people,  the  more  his  payments  are  kept  out  of 
sight,  the  less  will  be  the  friction  with  which  he 
exercises  the  functions  of  his  office.     A  poqr 
Catholic  may  respect  a  priest  the  more  who  mar- 
ries, baptizes,  and  anoints  ;  but  he  respects  him 
because  he  associates  with  his  name  and  character 
the  performance  of  sacred  duties,  not  because  he 
exacts  heavy  fees  for  doing  so.     Double  fees 
would  be  a  very  doubtful  cure  for  scepticism; 
and  though  we  have  often  seen  the  tenth  of  the 
earth's  produce  carted  away  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clergyman,  we  do  not  remember  any  very 
lively  marks  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  it 
produced  in  the  countenance  of  the  decimated 
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person.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  State 
payments  to  the  Catholic  clergy  would  remove  a 
thousand  causes  of  hatred  between  the  priest 
and  his  flock^  and  would  be  as  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  his  useful  authority,  as  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  factious  influence  over  the  people. 


Lojvdom: 

Printed  by  A.  SrorriitwoonK, 
Ncw-Strtet-Squiir*. 
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EBBATA. 

Fige  12,  line  6,  for  1893  read  1839. 

P^e  16,  line  24.  A  yerbal  alteration  was  made  in  the  clause'under  con- 
udentiflD  in  1844.  And  (in  line  17)  was  changed  into  or.  The  change 
«  not  whoDy  nnimportant,  bat  it  does  not  remove  the  ol^Jection;  for  it  ia 
not  to  the  pueage  being  unaltered,  that  the  objection  is  made,  bnt  to  its 
bfligg  ooDthnied  in  the  trust  deed. 

^  ilteratian,  anch  as  it  is,  was  acknowledged  by  me,  in  a  letter 
*ddrcsMd  to  the  Saperintendent,  to  be  laid  before  the  Board,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20.  That  letter  is  not  yet  published,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Com- 
nniioQen  m  replying  to  it. 


COPY  OF  A  CIRCULAR  LETTER  ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 

MEATH. 

[confidential.] 

Akchdeaconry,  Kells,  June,      1844. 

Key.  and  Dear  Sib, 

The  question  of  the  Education  of  the  lower 
orders,  so  fiu*  as  it  is  connected  with  and  controlled  by 
the  pecoliar  circumstances  of  this  diocese,  has  engaged 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  several  appli- 
cations lately  made  by  the  Clergy,  for  advice  upon  the 
subject,  demand  for  it  a  still  more  careful  considera- 


The  subject  of  that  consideration  is  evidently  not 
what  system  would  be  best^  or  most  desirable  in  itself ; 
bttt  what  system,  under  the  pe«liar  circumstances  of 
this  diocese,  may  be  most  feasible,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  inconsistent  with  our  duties.  The  Bishop 
is,  there&re,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  local  in- 
formation and  practical  experience  of  the  parochial 
Clergy ;  and  he  has  directed  me  to  ask  for  returns 
rektive  to  the  state  of  education  in  your  parish  ;  and 
to  invite  a  free  communication  of  your  opinion  on  the 
question,  as  it  a&cts  the  local  interests  of  your  own 
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parishioners,  the  general  interests  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  course  which  seems  to  you  to  be  most  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Clergy  of  this  diocese. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  the  different  So- 
cieties and  Boards  whence  assistance  might  be  pro- 
cured, the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  Clergy  will 
naturally  direct  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Church  Education  Society.  You  will,  therefore, 
have  to  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consi- 
deration. The  Church  Education  Society  cannot  sap- 
port  Schools,  unless  aided  by  local  Ainds  and  contri- 
butions. They  render  valuable  assistance  by  their 
advice  and  influence ;  by  training  Masters  for  Paro- 
chial Schools  ;  by  an  efficient  system  of  inspection ; 
by  grants  of  books  and  school  requisites,  on  moderate 
terms  ;  and  by  gratuities  to  the  most  deserving  teachers. 
But  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  their  Schools  must 
mainly  depend  on  local  Ainds  and  contributions.  You 
will,  therefore,  consider  how  far  the  circumstances  of 
your  parish  enable  you  to  support  Schools,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  on  this  system. 

If  you  are  of  opinion  that  parliamentary  aid  is 
necessary,  you  will  consider  upon  what  terms  the  Clergy 
of  this  diocese  could,  consistently  with  their  principles, 
co-operate  with  Government  in  a  National  system; 
and  to  aid  you  in  accommodating  your  replies  to  the 
practical  bearings  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  to  make 
the  following  observations. 

From  the  first  announcement  of  the  intention  of 
Government  to  establish  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  was  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  Bishop^  that 


the  Clergy  should  endeavour  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  Grovemment,  as  would  enable  them,  by  co- 
operating, to  maintain  their  proper  position  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  people.     But 
finding  the  Clergy  generally  averse  from  co-operation, 
on  such  terms  as  they  were  likely  to  obtain,  he  gave 
up  all  hope  of  acconmiodation  at  the  time.    He  now 
thinks  it  may  not  be  useless  to  state  the  princifdes 
upon  which  he  conceives  the  Government  ought  to 
meet  the  Clergy.    From  the  first,  he  conceived  it  to 
be  injudicious  to  establish  one  uniform  plan  for  every 
School ;  and  the  Board  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  have 
adopted  this  opinion,  as  the  result  of  their  experience. 
He  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
endeavour  to  give  to  every  Soman  Catholic  child  in 
Ireland  the  best  education  that  circumstances  will  allow 
that  child  to  receive.    He  wishes  that  education  to  be 
given  as  a  means  to  an  end — ^that  end  being  the  read- 
ing of  God's  Holy  Word.    But  he  does  not  think  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  we  should  require  the 
Government  to  insist  on  joining  the  means  and  the 
end  together,  or  to  insist  on  a  consent  to  the  end,  as  a 
condition  for  granting  the  means.     If,  therefore,  it  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Clergy,  that  they  cannot  co-operate 
with  Government  in  National  Schools,  except  on  the 
condition  that  Government  shaU  exclude  from  educa- 
tion in  those  Schools  every  child  whose  parents  will 
not  permit  him  to  read  the  Scriptures,  he  conceives 
Uiatany  step  towards  an  accommodation  is  useless. 
But  whOe,  on  the  one  hand,  he  would  not  exclude 
those  from  the  lowest  kind  of  instruction,  who  are 
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not,  at  present,  permitted  to  receive  the  more  impor- 
tant, he  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Patrons 
of  Schools  ought  to  have  fiill  opportunity  to  give  to 
each  child  the  best  religious  education  that  child  can 
be  brought  to  receive.  He  still  hopes  that  Government 
may  be  induced  so  far  to  modify  the  system,  as  to 
admit  of  the  clergy  being  able  to  accomplish  this  in,  at 
least,  some  Schools  under  the  Board ;  and  you  will 
therefore  consider  in  what  way  the  general  duty  of  the 
Government — ^the  instruction  of  all — and  the  especial 
object  of  the  Clergy — the  Scriptural  instruction  of  all 
who  can  be  induced  to  receive  it — could  be  made  to 
agree,  so  as  to  admit  of  your  co-operation. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  permit  me 
to  remind  you,  that  the  great  end  and  object  we  ought 
to  keep  in  view,  in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders, 
is,  that  every  individual  of  the  rising  generation  may 
be  brought,  either  presently  or  ultimately^  to  the 
knowledge  of  God's  revealed  Word ;  and  you  will, 
therefore,  consider  whether  your  pastoral  experience 
affords  greater  hope  of  bringing  to  a  knowledge  of 
Scriptural  truth,  an  adult  who  can  read,  or  one  who 
cannot 

The  Bishop  also  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  Clergy, 
the  great  importance  of  maintaining  unity  of  action 
and  influence,  at  the  present  crisis.  Isolated  attempts 
of  individuals  to  make  terms  for  themselves,  must 
diminish  our  present  means  of  influence,  and  still 
more,  our  future  security  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  for  the  permanence  of  that  modified  system  which 
is  offered  to  the  Clergy,  the  Board  do  not  give  that 
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secmily  which  they  do  give  for  the  permanence  of  their 
moie  objectionable  system.  You  will,  therefore  consi- 
der whether  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Ckrgy  of  this  diocese,  ought  not  to  be  proposed  by  the 
united  body,  or  by  their  Diocesan,  authorized  by  them, 
and  agreed  upon  and  sanctioned  by  Govemment,  by 
whom  permanent  regulations  may  be  made,  which 
win  bind  the  Board,  and  give  security  to  the  Clergy. 
I  request  that  your  reply  mtay  be  addressed  to  me, 
for  the  Bishop's  information  :  and  that  you  will  give 
as  accurate  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  furnish 
or  procure,  in  answer  to  the  enclosed  queries. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithftd  Servant, 

EDWAKD  A.  STOPFORD, 
Archdeacon  ofMeath. 
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Parish  of 

1.  What  means  are  available  in  your  parish  for  the 
Scriptural  instruction  of  children  in  schools  ? 

2.  How  many  children  are  now  receiving  instmclion 
in  the  Scriptures  under  your  superintendence  ? 

3.  State  how  many  of  these  are  members  of  the 
Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestant  Dissenters. 

4.  Would  the  number  of  children  receiving  Scrip- 
tural instruction  from  you  be  practically  lessened  by 
the  admission  of  the  rule,  ^'  that  no  child  should  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  to  which 
his  parente  or  guardians  object  ?" 

5.  Could  you  obtain  an  increased  attendance  of 
children  willing  to  receive  Scriptural  instruction,  if 
larger  funds  for  the  purpose  were  placed  at  your 
disposal? 

6*  How  would  such  increase  be  affected  by  the 
admission  of  the  rule  mentioned  in  query  4  ? 

7.  What  National  Schools  are  in  your  parish  ? 
(stating  their  names.) 

8.  Are  the  Scriptures  read  in  any,  and  which  of 
these? 
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9.  Is  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish  permitted,  or 
would  he  be  permitted,  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
any,  and  which  of  these  School-houses  at  stated  hours  ? 

10.  Is  the  Patron  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  Roman 
Catholic  Priest  ? 

1 1.  Are  any,  and  which  of  these  schools,  conducted 
by  Monks  or  Nuns?  or  are  any  of  them  connected 
with  any  place  of  worship  ? 

12.  Is  there  any,  and  what  School-house,  whether 
under  the  National  Board,  or  not  (distinguishing 
which)  conyeniently  situated  for  the  attendance  of 
the  Protestant  children  ? 

13.  Is  there  a  School-house  required  to  be  built,  and 
for  what  reasons  ? 

14.  Are  there  any  localities  in  your  parish  in  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  Schools,  which  should 
be  under  your  control  ? 

15.  Could  you  obtain  a  grant  of  a  site  for  a  School- 
house,  of  which  you  or  a  member  of  your  congrega- 
tion should  be  patron,  in  any  and  which  of  these  ? 

16.  Could  you  raise  by  local  contribution  one-third 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  build  a  School-house  on  each 
such  site  ? 

17.  State  the  number  of  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions likely  to  attend  at  each  such  School,  if  built. 

18.  State  the  distance  of  each  such  locality  (see 
qo.  14)  from  the  nearest  National  School,  whether  in 
your  own  or  an  adjoining  parish,  naming  the  parish 
and  school. 

19.  Are  there  in  your  parish  any  Schools  not  now 


under  the  Board,  of  which  you  or  a  member  of  your 
congregation  could  be  patron,  if  placed  under  the 
Board? 

20.  State  the  distance  of  each  from  the  nearest 
National  School,  mentioning  the  name. 

21.  Are  the  means  at  your  disposal  for  education 
in  '^general,  sujSicient  to  enable  you  to  improve  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  character,  of  the  children 
under  your  charge  ? 

22.  For  what  schools  would  you  require  assistance  ? 


It  may  be  convenient  for  those  who  may  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  authorities  relied  on  in  the  Eeport,  that  I 
should  state  here  the  sources  from  whence  most  of  the 
quotations  are  taken. 

The  Original  Kules  of  the  Board,  or  as  I  sometimes 
have  occasion  to  call  them,  the  Eules  of  1832^  are 
quoted  from  a  sheet  published  at  the  time,  which  con- 
tained also  the  queries  to  be  answered  by  applicants 
for  aid. 

The  Eules  adopted  by  the  Board  in  October,  1833, 
are  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  a  pamphlet,  published 
by  the  Board  in  1836,  containing  the  1st,  2d^  and  3d 
Reports.  This  was  re-printed  again  in  1842,  with 
other  reports,  to  the  8th  inclusive.  From  this  latter 
copy  (page  70)  I  quote  the  Rules  of  1833.  Section 
TIL  contains  the  rules  relating  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  are  embodied  in  the  First  Report,  but  the 
Code  as  a  whole  is  not  found  in  the  Folio  Edition  of 
the  Reports. 
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The  Kules  of  1837  are  to  be  found  in  the  38th  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Report;  that  is,  those  rules  which 
were  then  altered — ^the  others,  remaining  the  same, 
were  not  introduced. 

The  Rules  of  1838  are  given  at  length  in  the  Fifth 
Report. 

The  Rules  of  1843  are  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth 
Report,  in  both  the  large  and  small  editions. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  publication  of  any  other 
rales  respecting  religious  instruction :  or  that  altera- 
tions have  been  made  at  any  other  periods. 

As  my  argument  generally  depends  on  the  time  at 
which  the  Reports  were  presented  or  published,  I 
subjoin  the  date  accordingly.  In  the  early  Reports 
this  date  corresponds  to  the  date  printed  at  the  top  of 
the  page;  in  the  latter  Reports  it  does  not.  The  differ- 
ence arises  from  a  change  in  the  termination  of  the 
year.  Thus,  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1835,  was  published  in  that  year ;  that  for  the  year 
endmg  December  31,  1842,  was  published  in  1843. 
I  attach  the  latter  date  as  marking  that  to  which  the 
argument  applies — ^the  time  of  presentation  and  publi- 
cation. 

The  numbers  of  the  Reports  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  numbers  of  the  years,  the  Board  having  presented 
but  ten  Reports  in  eleven  years. 

Of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
there  are  two  differing  copies  ;  one  prefixed  to  the 
small  edition  of  the  Reports,  both  in  1836  and  in 
1842  ;  the  other  presented  to  Lord  de  Grey  with  the 
Eighth  Report,  and  published  with  it  in  both  the  large 
and  small  editions. 


The  ^^  Official  Explanations"  of  that  letter  are  given 
with  it  in  each  case. 

The  Four  Propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  with 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  thereupon,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Board  to  a  minister  of  the  Synod  on  the  subject, 
are  also  prefixed  to  the  small  edition  of  the  Reports. 
The  letter  appears  also  in  the  Sixth  Beport 

An  Explanatory  Paper,  addressed  by  Lord  Stanley 
to  a  deputation  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  is  printed  with 
the  Eighth  Beport 

The  Trust  deed  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ninth  Be- 
port. The  memorandum  to  Dr.  Murray,  from  a  Return 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be  printed, 
March  9,  1840.  The  date  of  the  document  is  mistaken 
in  page  32  :  it  should  be  1840,  not  1839. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge, 
January,  1835,  is  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  thi^ee  Beports,  small  edition. 

A  letter  to  the  Superintendants  on  the  subject  of 
the  Scripture  extracts,  is  subjoined  to  the  Sixth  Beport 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Trench  to  the  Board,  with  their 
answer,  are  taken  from  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal 
for  April,  1844. 

A  correspondence  with  the  Board  on  the  subject  of 
this  Beport  is  subjoined. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  6,  line  14,  for  Ninety^six  read  Eightff-iwo,  The  difference  ifl 
occasioned  by  the  seven  Female  Schools  (p  5),  and  scTen  others  of  which 
the  patronage  was  not  specified. 


REPORT, 


&c.  &c. 


I5  laying  before  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  education  in  this  diocese,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  it,  I  wish  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  circumstances  in  which  that  inquiry 
originated. 

In  die  month  of  June  laat,  you  informed  me  that 
yon  had  receiyed  letters  from  several  of  the  clergy, 
asking  your  advice  as  to  putting  their  schools  into 
connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education.  I 
then  stated  to  you,  that  private  inquiries,  which  I  had 
bem  endeavouring  to  make,  led  me  to  imagine,  that  a 
laige  and  influential  portion  of  the  diocese  were  desir- 
ons  of  effecting  an  arrangement  with  Government  on 
the  subject  of  Education.  We  agreed,  that  further 
information,  both  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  and  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  clergy,  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  forming  a  judgment  of  the  course  we  ought  to 
pursue ;  and  you  directed  me  to  make  a  systematic 
inquiiy  accordingly. 

In  pursuance  of  jmr  directions,  I  have  forwarded 
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to  the  incumbents  of  the  several  benefices,  (or  in  thar 
absence,  to  their  curates),  a  list  of  queries  to  be 
answered,  and  a  circular  letter  inviting  a  free  com* 
munication  of  their  opinions.  I  have  prefixed  copies 
of  these  papers,  which  were  approved  of  by  you  previous 
to  their  having  been  issued. 

I  shall  give,  in  the  first  instance,  an  abstract  of  the 
replies  to  the  queries. 

Ninety-seven  returns  have  been  received,  a  few  hav- 
ing been  delayed  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  Two 
or  three  of  these  are  blank,  being  from  parishes  almost 
nominal  in  income  and  extent 

It  appears  that  there  are  twenty-two  benefices  in 
which  there  are  no  schools  available  by  the  clergy.  In 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  these  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  schools ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
impossible  to  do  so,  from  want  of  funds  and  other 
causes.  The  others  either  do  not  require  schools,  or 
are  generally  near  enough  to  large  endowed  schools  in 
adjoining  parishes,  .to  take  advantage  of  tiiem. 

In  sixty-nine  benefices  there  are  eighty-one  schods 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
clergy.  Four  of  these  have  private  endowments  to  a 
considerable  amount ;  a  few  are  supported  by  Erasmus 
Smith's  Board  ;  several  are  liberally  provided  for  by 
individual  landlords  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  supported  by  the  clergy  themselves,  witii  a  libera- 
lity beyond  their  means,  aided  by  small  subscriptions, 
the  burden  mainly  failing  on  the  clergy. 

Being  asked  whether  the  means  at  t&eir  disposal  are 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  education — seventy  say 


thofie  means  aro  insufficient,  often  dq^Iorably  so ;— * 
TWSNTT-Two  say  tiiey  are  sufficient ;  but  several  of 
dwse  give  a  statement  of  funds  which  cannot  be  con- 
aideied  adequate  to  the  support  of  an  efficient  school. 

In  these  80  schools  there  are  3790  children  actually 
reodvinff  religious  instruction  from  the  clerff7.  This  is 
not  to  be  confounded  iniiiih^dottendcmce  at  the  schools, 
which,  of  course^  is  greater.  Of  these,  3090  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church;  628  are  Boman  GathoUeSi  and  72 
Protestant  Dissenters. 

Bdng  asked,  "  Would  the  number  of  children  re- 
^  ceiving  Scriptural  instruction  from  you  be  practically 
"  lessened  by  liie  admission  of  the  rule,  that  no  child 
^  should  be  required  to  receive  any  religious  instruc- 
^  tion  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object  ?' — 
SIXTEEN  say,  the  number  would  be  lesa^ed  by  admit- 
ting that  rule — seventt-ons  are  of  opinion  that  the 
number  would  not  be  lessened.  Of  tiiose  who  answer 
thus^  several  who  have  a  good  attendance  of  Boman 
Catholics  at  their  schools,  say  that  those  children 
would  continue  to  receive  religious  instruction  ;  seve- 
nl  are  <tf  opinion  tl^t  an  increased  number  of  Soman 
Catholics  would  actually  receive  religious  instruction 
from  th^oi  undcar  that  rule.  It  is  stated  to  me  that  211 
of  these  children  would  be  withdrawn  from  religious  in«- 
ttmction  if  that  rule  were  admitted  ;  that  274  would 
not  be  withdrawn  ;  of  132,  there  is  either  contradic- 
toiy  eiridenise^  or  it  is  thought  doubtful. 

Among,  the  sohods  of  which  I  have  recdved  reports^ 
there  are  thirly-four  which  appear  on  the  listof  the 


Church  Education  Society.  There  is  one  more  on  their 
list  of  which  I  hare  not  received  a  report. 

One  of  these  has  got  inta  other  hands  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year ;  one  has  been  given  up  ;  two 
are  schools  endowed  in  opposition  to  the  national  sys- 
tem. Of  the  remaining  30,  there  are  15  in  which  no 
Roman  Catholics  are  found  ;  in  the  remaining  15, 
there  are  263  Roman  Catholics — fourteen  of  these 
schools  are  in  places  where  no  National  School  has  yet 
been  established  near  enough  to  come  into  competition ; 
they  are  also  in  places  where  there  is  a  considerable 
Protestant  population. 

Where  the  Church  children  are  very  few,  it  is 
invariably  found  that  the  system  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  even  in  the  most  diligent  hands,  can- 
not take  any  hold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
All  the  clergy  in  such  localities  seem  to  be  convinced 
of  this  ;  and  in  places  where  there  are  no  Protestants, 
schools  on  that  system  cannot  come  into  existence  at 
all.  And  although  such  schools  have  succeeded  well  with 
Romanists,  in  places  where  Protestant  children  are 
numerous ;  yet,  in  this  diocese,  in  such  cases  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  generally  been  withdrawn  whenever 
National  Schools  have  been  established  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. This  affords  incontrovertible  proof,  that  if 
the  clergy,  or  even  the  landlords,  are  in  future  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the 
lower  orders  in  these  countries,  it  must  be  by  means  of 
some  other  system  of  schools  than  that  of  the  Church 
Education  Society. 


I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  landlords  who  are 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Church,  are,  on  this  account, 
nnwiUing  to  put  their  schools  under  the  Church 
Education  Society  ;  knowing  that  such  a  step  must 
cut  off  all  remaining  hope  of  improving  the  education 
oi  their  Ronuui  Catholic  tenantry^  They  are  aware, 
that  mere  secular  education  is  at  least  capable  of  being 
tamed  to  evil ;  they  therefore  think,  that  if  there 
must  be  such  an  education  in  operation,  to  control  and 
direct,  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right,  in  the  natural  pro- 
tectors of  the  people.  Without  some  co-operation  on 
tfaeir  put,  tiiey  cannot  exercise  such  a  control ;  and 
they  1^  therefore,  unwilling  to  pledge  themselyes 
against  such  co-operation,  if  it  should  be  rendered 
consistent  with  principle* 

The  state  of  the  diocese  as  respects  National  Schools, 
is  as  follows.  Among  those  benefices  of  which  I  have 
returns,  there  are  thirty-seven  in  which  there  are  not  any 
Nataonal  Schools.  In  fifty-six  benefices  there  are  ninety- 
six  National  Schools,  of  which  seven  are  female  schools, 
either  separate  or  in  connection  with  male  schools.  There 
are  some  other  National  Schools  of  which  I  have 
not  returns  ;  such  as  those  in  work-houses,  impropriate 
parishes  where  is  no  clergyman,  &c.  Of  these  ninety- 
six  schools,  tliere  are  about  thirty  to  which  building 
grants  have  been  given. 

Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  thus 
states  tiie  object  of  establishing  those  schools,  and  the 
means  by  which  that  object  was  to  be  accomplished.  '^  As 
"  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  sys- 
^  tern  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much  must 
^  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  resident  clergy,  the 
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^^  Board  wiU  probably  look  with  peculiar  fitvoor  upon 
^  applications  proceeding  either  from — Ist,  the  Prates* 
^  tant  and  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  pariah  ;  or 
**  2d,  one  of  the  clergymen,  and  a  certain  number  of 
^  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed  ;  or  3d, 
^  parishioners  of  both  denominations^  When  the 
*^  application  proceeds  exclnsively  from  Protestants,  or 
*^  exdusiyely  from  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  proper 
^  for  the  Board  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  circnm- 
**  stances  which  lead  to  the  abs^Eice  of  any  names  of 
^  the  persuasion  which  does  not  appear/' 

The  means — joint  patronage  of  the  two  persuasions 
— ^have  been  thus  far  accomplished :  of  NiNETT-sn 
National  Schools, 

One  is  in  the  joint  pati'onage  of  the  curate  of 
one  parish  and  the  Boman  Catholic  curate  of  another. 

Thkee  are  in  the  joint  patronage  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  Protestant  laity. 

Eight  are  in  the  sole  patronage  of  Protestants — four 
of  these  patrons  are  considered  Ultra-Liberal ;  one  is  a 
Conserrative;  thepoliticsof  theremainderldonotknow. 

Thirteen  schools  are  in  the  patronage  of  Roman 
Catholic  laity. 

FiFTT-SETEN  are  reported  to  be  under  the  patronage 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests  :  twentt-fiye  of  these  are 
in  connexion  with  chapels,  or  immediatdy  adjoining 
them,  and  four  conducted  by  nuns. 

In  a  few  of  those  fifty-seven  cases,  it  is  stated  that 
Roman  Catholic  lajrmen  are  joined  in  the  patronage ; 
but  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
exact  information. 

Of  those  NiKETT-six  schools  about  eight  may  be  lodked 


on  as  effiyting  in  some  degree  the  object  of  united  ediica> 
tion,  hayingupwurds  of  three  Protestant  chiUren  attend* 
bgin  each  ^th  Soman  Caliholics.  These  are  the  schools 
imder  mixed  patronage,  or  under  the  sole  patronngeof 
ProteatantB.  It  is  remarkable,  that  schools  under 
Protestant  patronage  only,  are  equally  successful  as 
those  under  mixed  patronage  in  e&cting  united  educa- 
tion ;  wh^teas  those  onder  the  sole  patronage  of 
BomanCatholics,  do  not  effect  it  in  the  smallest  degree.* 
In  those  under  the  patronage  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
priests,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  to  be  found  in 
iriiidi  a  single  Protestant  child  attends !  whereas  in  the 
paiochial  schools  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  clergy, 
there  are  29  cases  in  which  more  than  five  Boman 
Catholics  attend,  and  18  cases  in  which  above  10 
attend ;  in  12  cases  firom  20  to  100  attend. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  united  education  cannot  be 
aocomplished  in  the  smallest  degree,  except  by  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Pro- 
testants, and  especially  of  the  clergy. 

There  are,  perhaps,  about  sixty  schools  in  the  diocese 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  put  under  the 
Boards  and  the  patronage  of  which  we  might  have.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  these  would  be  put  under 
it  at  once ;  but  a  considerable  number  would ;  and 
thqr  are  generally  schools  which  are  now  accomplish- 
ing united  education,  and  which  would  probably,  in 
that  case,  accomplish  it  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
Several  of  these  schools  (perhaps  20)  are  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  National  Schools  under  the  sole 

*  Except  in  one  iofUncey  tlw  porticulani  of  which  hare  not  been  re- 
tvaedtoae. 
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management  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  This  is  a 
case  for  which  some  provision  must  be  made. 

There  are  also  reported  to  me  about  forty  localities 
greatly  requiring  schools,  there  being  no  National  or 
other  schools  near  them ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
many  more  such  opens  exist 

In  reply  to  the  circular,  inviting  a  free  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  siXTT^-FiVEhaveexpressed  their 
sentiments  with  distinctness  and  candour :  the  remain- 
der are  generally  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactoiy  man- 
ner. Age  and  infirmity  have  prevented  sdme  from 
entering  into  the  subject ;  in  some  cases,  the  r^ector 
being  absent,  the  curate  did  not  think  himself  autho- 
rized to  do  more  than  answer  the  queries ;  in  others, 
the  incumbents  being  young  men,  or  lately  appointed, 
pursued  the  same  course  ;  in  a  few  cases,  it  may  be, 
that  the  incumbents  had  not  sufficiently  made  up  their 
minds,  or  preferred  to  see  the  result  before  they 
expressed  an  opinion. 

Of  the  sixty-five  who  have  expressed  their  opinions, 
NIN  ETEEN  are  decidedly  averse  fix)m  entering  into  any  such 
arrangement  as  the  circular  letter  and  queries  appeared 
to  them  to  indicate.  Eight  or  nine  are  partly  inclined  to 
it  and  partly  averse  :  they  desire  it,  without  seeing  how 
it  can  be  accomplished ;  and  are  anxious  to  know  the 
opinions  of  their  brethren  and  the  plans  proposed. 
Thirtt-foue  are  anxious,  or  at  least  willing,  to  go  as 
figir  as  lies  in  their  power  to  effect  an  arrangement  of 
the  question.  Among  this  number,  are  many  of  the 
most  respected  and  influential  men  in  the  diocese. 
Among  those  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  move,  and 
still  more  among  those  yet  undecided,  there  are  many 
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individuals  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight ; 
bat  tiie  halance  of  authorily,  as  well  as  of  numbers,  is 
in  fitToor  of  those  who  desire  an  arrangement 

To  mark  the  cnrrent  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  is 
stall  more  important  tihan  any  consideration  of  mere 
numbers.    I  have  observed,  that  many  are  approach- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  majority ;    several  have 
adopted  it  within  a  few  years  past ;  and  I  have  not 
foulid  a  trace  of  any  individual  receding  from  it   This 
indicates  the  future  current  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
In  representing  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  I  should  greatly  wrong  them 
if  I  allowed  it  to  be  supposed,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  abandon  the  principles  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
acted,  or  to  adopt  those  which  they  have  so  deliberately 
condemned.     Your  directions  to  me  have  brought  out 
the  opinions  of  men  who  have  hitherto  formed  their 
judgment  in  quiet,  apart  from  the  arena  of  contro- 
versy.      Their  moderation  does  not  diminish  their 
8tead£Eistness  ;  and  the  piety  and  talents  of  not  a  few 
have  obtained  for  them  no  ordinary  influence  in  the 
church  at  large,  as  well  as  in  this  diocese. 

To  give  any  due  expression  to  their  opinions,  I  must 
state  the  composition  of  that  majority  which  I  have 
represented  as  being  desirous  of  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  anxious  to  promote  it 

One,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  patron  of  a 
school ;  FOUR  others  approved  of  the  original  system, 
and  still  continue  to  approve  of  it ;  the  remainder, 
(with  almost  the  whole  diocese  besides),  disapproved 
of  the  original  system,  and  still  continue  to  fed  and  to 
express  that  disapprobation.     Considering  that  the 
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patronage  of  the.  crown,  whkdi  in  llus  diocese  exceeds 
that  of  the  diocesan,  has  now  been  for  Hdrteen  years 
in  the  hands  of  successiTe  ministries,  all  &TaorahIe  to 
the  National  system,  and  amdots  to  promote  it^  sach 
a  state  of  opinion  among  tiie  clergy,  is  a  ftet  worthy  ci 
being  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church.  It 
does  not  indicate  a  wavering  or  uncertain  judgment. 
It  places  their  present  and  fiiture  conduct  above  sus- 
picion, and  gives  more  than  ordinary  weight  to  their 
deliberate  acts.  K  tiiey  now  look  forward  to  new 
relations  with  the  government  plan  of  education,  it  is 
because  a  new  system  has  been  grafted  on  the  former  ; 
the  further  development  of  which  they  await  wiUi  a 
suspended  judgment,  neither  satisfied  with  the  conces- 
sions made,  nor  yet  unwilling  to  meet  them  in  a  prac- 
ticable spirit  of  corresponding  concession,  so  &r  as 
their  conscientious  convictions  permit. 

Those  whose  opinions  I  now  seek  to  represent,  are 
generally  agreed,  that  the  original  system  of  the 
Board  was  evil ;  so  much  so,  as  to  exclude  them 
from  the  possibility  of  taking  any  part  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

They  are  agreed,  however  the  Board  may  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  it,  that  important  modifications  and  con- 
cessions have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  the 
working  of  the  National  system,  some  of  which  have 
latterly  found  admission  into  its  rules. 

They  are  also  agreed,  that  the  manner  of  these  con- 
cessions has  not  been  satis&ctoiy  ;  and  tiiat  the  con- 
cessions tiliemselves  have  not  been  carried  out  to  tiidr 
just  and  necessary  extent. 

The  particulars  of  these  several  cases  I  shall  now 
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endeaToiir  to  Aew ;  irtatmg  tiie  original  objections  of 
tbe  der^  ;  the  cono^NdoM  which  haye  in  one  way  or 
another  been  mkde  to  them,  with  the  manner  and 
anthority  of  Ihose  concessions :  how  fiir  the  clergy  are 
dii^Kised  to  go  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  meet  them ; 
and  what  is  required  on  the  other,  to  render  those  con* 
cesaons  comjdete  and  satisfiictory. 

When  I  yenture  to  speak  the  sense  of  this  portion  of 
the  clergy,  I  do  so  on  the  general  agreement  of  their 
letters.  Where  the  actual  drcnmstances  of  tiie  case 
aie  to  be  ascertained  in  order  to  being  compared  with 
their  oi»nions,  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  authorized 
docoments  put  forth  by  the  Board. 

Hie  preamble  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  put  forward 
no  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
education  except  this,  that  the  former  system  did  not 
enable  the  Soman  Catholic  priests  to  give  effect  to  their 
prohibition  against  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  ^  The 

"principles  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church were 

"  totally  at  yariance  with  this  principle ;  and  that  the 
"  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
'^ment  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church 
"  which  denies,  eyen  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided 
"priyate  interpretation  of  the  sacred  yolume  in 
"articles  of  religious  belief."  Hence  the  inference 
aiose,  that  the  character  of  the  new  system  was  to  be 
concession  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  a  clergy  pledged  as  we  are,  by  enactments  both 
of  Church  and  State,  to  an  uncompromising  hostility 
to  those  principles. 

It  appears  to  haye  been  felt,  that  this  part  of  their 
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charter  was  ill  adapted  to  effect  united  educatioiL 
The  Board  have  nerer  professed  to  found  their  rules 
on  such  a  principle.  They  have,  in  ftct,  skilfiillj  set 
it  aside,  and  substituted  a  different  principle  in  its 
place.  About  the  year  1833,  they  applied  for,  and 
obtained  ^^  official  explanations  of  Lord  Stanley's 
letter."  One  object  of  these  explanations  was  to  sub- 
stitute parental  for  priestly  auiharity^  as  the  principle 

to  which  concession  was  to  be  made.    ^^  V They 

^^  (the  Board)  understand,  (fix)m  Lord  Stanley's  letter) 
^^  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are 
^'  to  determine  to  what  denomination  they  respectively 
"  belong. "  The  change  was  probably  essen- 
tial to  the  members  of  the  ,Board  working  together  at 
all.  But,  although  its  necessity  must  have  been  felt, 
yet  it  was  not  avowed.  ^^  The  Board  beg  leave  to  add, 
^^  that  they  do  not  regard  these  observations  (the 
^^  explanations)  as  altering  or  modifying,  in  any  degree, 
^  the  original  instructions  communicated  to  them  in 
"  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter,  of  October,  1831 ;  they 
'^  offer  them  as  containing  views  which  they  have 
^^  always  entertained  of  their  instructions,  and  upon 
^^  which  they  have  uniformly  acted  since  the  com- 
"  mencement  of  their  labours." 

Tet  the  &ct  is  clear,  that  Lord  Stanley's  concessions 
were  professedly  made  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Kome,  and  to  that  alone ;  that  no  allusion  was 
made  by  him  to  parental  authority,  and  that  no  ques- 
tion concerning  it  arose  fix>m  his  letter ;  whereas, 
since  the  ^^  official  explanations,"  the  only  question 
arising  directly  from  the  rules  of  the  Board,  is  con- 
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caning  concession  to  the  will  of  parents  respecting 
die  religions  instmction  of  their  children.  The  differ- 
ence is  made  apparent  by  comparing  the  original  role, 
as  to  religions  instmction,  which  was  taken  from  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  with  that  which  was  adopted  after  the 
^  official  explanations"  were  given, 

RULE  of  JAN.  1832.  RULE  of  OCT.  1838. 

They  wOl  require on  which  day  such  pas- 

that  the  remaining  one  or     tors  or  other  persons  as  are 


two  days  in  the  week,  be  set     approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
apart   for  giving,    separately,     guardians  of  tibe  children  shaU 


sfuk    rdigious    education    to     have  access  to  them  for  that 

the  children  as  may  be  op-     purpose  ••••« 

proved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
reapedwe  persuasions* 

The  former  rale,  taken  from  Lord  Stanle/s  letter, 
recognizes  the  anthority  of  the  clergy  of  the  persuasion, 
not  the  parents  :  the  latter  rule  the  parents'  only. 

The  wisdom  of  the  alteration  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
To  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  clergy 
wiU  never  make  any  conoession.  To  parental  autho- 
rity they  are  disposed  to  concede  every  thing  short  of 
positive  obligation  to  a  Higher  Power.  The  former 
question  is  hopeless  ;  the  latter  is  now,  perhaps,  not 
very  &r  from  adjustment 

But  if  the  question  is  really  to  be  rested  on  paren- 
tal authority  only,  it  seems  to  be  equally  useless  and 
injurious,  that  the  charter  of  the  Board  should  con- 
tinue to  place  an  unnecessary  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  the  clergy.  It  has  formerly  been  contemplated 
to  supersede  Lord  Stanley's  letter  by  a  code  of  funda- 
mental laws,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  or  of 
an  authority  derived  from  thence.  So  at  least  I 
gather  fit>m  Mr.  Blake's  Evidence  before  the  Commons' 
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Committee,  1885.  (3499,  8500,  and  8509).  If  any 
contemplated  changes  in  academical  education  weare 
now  to  require  sadt  a.  change  in  the  charter  of  the 
Board,  it  would  not  be  thought  necessary  to  insert 
those  passages  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  which  we 
object  All  parties  would  probably  agree  to  keep  clear 
of  such  a  topic 

The  further  objections  of  the  clergy  to  the  original 
system,  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  :— 

I — ^The  total  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  fix>m 
the  schools,  during  school-hours. 

II — ^The  right  given  to  all  persons  claiming  to  be 
teachers  of  religion,  to  demand  the  use  of  the  achool* 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  any  religious 
error,  however  destructive  to  faith  or  morals  ;  and  the 
stipulation,  that  equal  facilities  and  opportunities 
should  be  given  to  truth  and  fidsehood  in  religion- 
Ill — ^The  exaggerated  right  ascribed  to  parents  and 
guardians,  and  the  obligation  imposed  on  mana^rs  of 
schools  to  give  effect  to  their  decrees,  however  opposed 
they  might  be  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

I— :-With  regard  to  the  fiurst  of  these  topics — ^the  exclu- 
sion of  religious  instruction  from  the  school,  during 
school-hours,  Lord  Stanly's  letter  gave  the  following 
directions  : — "  They  (the  Conupissioners)  will  require 
<^  that  the  schools  be  kept  open  for  a  certain  number 
^'  of  hours,  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the 
^  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,ybr  moral  and  liter- 
^^  arjf  educaium  only  •  •  •  •  •  They  will  also  permit  and 
^^  enoimrage  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction.... 
*^  either  before  orotfterthe  ordinary  schooUumrs^  on 
<<  the  other  days  of  the  week.''    Thus  religious  instruc* 
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tioa  was  absolutely  proscribed  during  school-hours. 
This  proved  an  inviucible  obstacle  to .  the  clergy 
adoptiiig  the  system.  Their  objection  to  such  a  sys- 
tem is  unabated.  The  Board  have,  howeyer^  made 
m^rtant  c<»iQessiooS)  which  might  be^  rendered  satis- 
ftctcny  to  tile,  clergy. 

In  August,  XBB^y  the  Synod  of  Ulster  presented 
their  ftur  propositions ;  demanding,  ^^  that  it  shall  be 
^  the  rig^t  of  all  parents  to  require  of  patrons  and 
^ managers  of  schools,,  to  set  apart  for  reading  the 
*^  Bokj  Scriptures  a  convenienti  and  sufficient  portion 
'^  <tf  the  Hated  achooUhours^  and  to  direct  the  master, 
^  or  some  other  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  andpro- 
^  vide,  to  superintend  the  iieading."  These  proposi- 
tions were  approved  of  by  the  Board,  as  being  con- 
astent  with  Lord  Stanley's  letter.  The  concession, 
hoiKver,  was  explained  by  Lord  Stanley  to  mean  no 
more  than  this,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
•l^fioation  <^  the  term  school-hours  to  those  portions 
of  time  which  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  religious  instruction  before 
or  after  the  ^^  ordiuAiy  school-hours,"  from  which  reli- 
gious instruction  was  still  rigi4}y  excluded.  The 
consequent  change  of  rule  was  as  follows  : — 

RULE  of  1832.  RULE  of  1833. 

m.  TbeyinU  require  UuU  Sec  IIL  L  Hie  ordinary 
Ai$6hooi$  be  kept  open  for  a  school  business^  during^hich  tSi 
certain  number  of  hours,  on  four  the  children,  of  whatever  deno- 
or  ire  days  of  the  week,  at  mination  they  be,  are  required 
the  diiGretion  of  the  Commis*  to  attend,  and  which  is  expected 
nooen^for  moroi  and  literary  to  embrace  a  competent  number 
cAwotion  onhf.  of  hours  in  each  day,  is  to  con* 

sist  exckuivefy  of  instruction  in 
those  branches  which  belong  to 
a  literary  and  moral  education. 
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Thus  the  matter  rested  until  1837.  The  Commis- 
sioners then  state  in  fheir  Fourth  Report,  vL — 34., 
^^  Haying  received  your  Excellency's  permission  to 
*^  revise  our  existing  rule  as  to  religious  instruction, 
^^  we  have  anxiously  considered  whether  we  could  effect 
^^  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  it,  witiiout  violat- 
^  ing  the  principle,  as  might  satisfy  any  of  those  who 
"  have  been  hitherto  conscientiously  opposed  to  us.'' 
. ..."  It  has  never  been  considered  by  us,  tliat  we 
"  should  violate  principle  if  we  allowed  religious  in- 
"  struction  to  be  given  during  the  ordinary  school- 

"  hours^  provided,  &c "    "  We  therefore  propose 

"  modifying  the  letter  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow 
"religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and  6f  course 
"the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or  the  Catechism 
. "  learned,  during  any  of  the  schooUiours,  provided 
"  such  an  arrangement  be  made  as  that  no  child  shaD 
"  take  part  in,  or  listen  to  any  religious  reading  or 
"instruction  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians 
^'  object.  With  these  views  we  have  framed  the  follow- 
"  ing  regulations . . . ."  The  1st  and  3d  rules  of  Sect  IIL, 
are  those  altered.  I  shall  give  the  old  and  the  new 
together  for  comparison  : — 

Ist  RULE  of  1833.  IsU  RULE  of  1897. 

1.  The  ordinary  school  bosi-  1.  The  ordinary  school  buM* 

nesa,  dariDg  which  all  children,  nesa,  during  which  all  childreDt 

of  whatever  denominations  they  of  whatever  denominatioDS  they 

be,  are  required  to  attend,  and  may  be,  are  required  to  attend, 

which  is  expected  to  embrace  a  is  to  embrace  a  competent  naoi- 

competent  number  of  hours  in  ber  of  hours  in  each  day. 
each  day,  ii  to  caruist  «jrc^ 
Hifefy  of  instruction  in  those 
branches  which  belong  to  a  tits' 
rary  and  moral  education  .... 
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The  alteration  made  to  satisfy  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  conscientiously  opposed^  is  the  entire  omis- 
sion of  the  words  marked  in  italics :  and  the  rule  thus 
altered  applied  to  all  schools  under  the  Board,  without 
any  exception  or  limitation. 

The  other  rule  altered  at  the  same  time  was  the  3d, 
which  I  give  in  the  same  way. 


drd.  RULE,  1833. 

The  managers  of  schools  are 
alsoespectedyshould  the  parents 
of  any  of  the  children  desire  it, 
to  afford  convenient  opportu- 
nity and  facility  for  the  same 
porpose  (religious  instruction) 
ettber  bobre  or  after  the  ordi- 
nary school  business,  as  the 
managers  may  determine,  on 
other  days  of  the  week. 


3rd.  RULE,  1837. 

The  managers  of  schools  are 
also  expected  to  afford  conve- 
nient opportunity  and  facility 
for  the  same  purpose,  on  other 
days  of  the  week.  But  where 
any  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  pursued  in  a  school  dur- 
ing school-hours,  to  which  the 
parents  of  any  of  the  children 
attending  it  object,  an  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  made  for  giving  it 
separately  to  those  who  are  to 
receive  it 


The  alteration  of  the  first  rule,  took  away  the  obsta- 
cle to  religious  instruction  being  given  in  the  ordiTiary 
^hooUumrs  ;  the  manager  was,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  give  it  at  any  time.  The  3d  rule  places  on  this 
liberty  only  so  much  restriction  as  is  necessary  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  system. 
On  after  consideration,  however,  the  restriction  was 
thought  insufficient ;  and  the  arrangement  required 
of  the  manager  was  therefore  more  stringently  defined 
in  the  following  year. 


1837. 


1838. 


an  arrangement  is  to         The  managers  are  to 

be  made  for  giving  it  separ-     make  an  arrangement  for  hav- 
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ately  to  those  who  are  to  re-      ing  it  given  to  those  that  are  to 
ceive  it.  receive  it  at  a  stated  time  or 

times,     AND    IN     A     S£PARATB 

PLACE  ;  so  that  no  children^ 
whose  parents  or  guardians  06- 
ject  to  their  being  sOy  be  present 
at  it. 


The  introduction  of  the  words,  "  in  a  separate  plaee^^ 
in  fax^t  amounts  to  a  withdrawal  of  all  that  had  been 
previously  granted.  For  under  this  rule,  iht  religious 
instruction  which  is  permitted  to  be  given  in  a  school, 
during  school-hours,  is  not  permitted  to  be  given  in 
the  school  at  all !  This  was  too  Irish  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  the  Presby- 
terians insisted  on  having  an  explanation  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  person,  to  the  following  effect, — 
"  That  the  patrons  of  each  (school)  might  have  such 
"  religious  instruction  given  in  it,  during  school-hours, 
"  as  they  thought  proper,  provided  such  an  arrange- 

^^  ment  was  made that  no  children  should  be 

"  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at  it,  whose  parents 
"  or  guardians  disapprove  of  their  being  so." 

As  this  explanation  stands  in  the  Sixth  Beport,  (III- 
18),  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  object ;  but 
on  comparing  it  with  the  rule  given  in  the  Fifth  Report, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  stipulation 
as  to  a  separate  pl<we.  The  rule,  however,  remained 
the  same  ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  thought, 
that  the  stipulation  was  thus  set  aside  by  a  sufficient 
authority.  Whether  this  were  so  indeed,  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

Thus  the  nde  remained  until  1843,  when  it  was 
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aituelj  withdrawn,  and  a  new  rule  put  in  its  place, 
(Sect  n.  Eule  3),  conferring  on  the  patron  the  right 
of  appointing  what  religious  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  school,  and  excluding  the  stipulation  as  to  a  ^^/>a- 
r(rfe/)/lac6;  for  havingstatedseveral  conditions,  of  which 
this  wets  not  one,  the  rule  says,  "  subject  to  this,  reli- 
«  gious  instruction  may  be  given  either  during  the 
^  fixed  school-hours,  or  otherwise  f  thereby  excluding 
the  right  of  the  Board  to  require  any  fiirther  condition. 

We  have,  therefore,  as  the  substance  of  concession 
on  this  point, 

1st — ^The  withdrawal  of  the  clause  in  Eule  1,  which 
excluded  religious  instruction  from  the  ordinary  school- 
hours — ^voluntarily  offered  by  the  Board,  to  satisfy 
those  consctenMously  opposed  to  them. 

2d — A  toleration  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
in  the  school,  during  school-hours. 

3d — The  withdrawal  of  a  condition  subsequently 
added,  which  nullified  the  concession. 

4th — ^The  toleration  of  religious  instruction  con- 
verted  into  a  right  in  the  patron  to  give  it ;  and  a 
definitiim  of  the  accompanying  conditions  of  giving 
it,  which  formally  excludes  the  above  objectionable 
condition,  which  had  before  been  tacitly  given  up. 

These  concessions,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  highly 
satisfactory  in  themselves ;  and  have  /lone  much  to 
ranove  the  objection  which  I  am  now  considering. 

There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  connected  with 
them  which  tends  veiy  much  to  weaken  the  confidence 
of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  concessions  themselves,  and 
in  the  Commissioners  who  offer  them.  And  as  this 
drcomstance  will  meet  us  very  often  in  the  course  of 
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this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  state  its  nature  with 
exactness. 

When  the  Board  makes  a  grant  to  build  a  school, 
they  require  a  conveyance  of  the  site  to  be  made  to 
trustees  by  a  deed.  This  deed  binds  the  managers 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  the  school ;  it 
recites  the  regulations  which  are  to  be  observed  ;  and 
it  binds  the  managers,  in  case  of  a  breach  of  those 
regulations,  to  pay  back  the  whole  building  grant, 
^^  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  said 
"  sum  in  whatever  way  shall  be  required  by  them."  If 
then,  a  question  were  to  arise  as  to  whether  the  rules 
had  been  violated,  it  would  be  finally  decided,  not  by 
the  Commissioners  themselves  upon  their  rules,  but 
by  a  court  of  law  upon  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sum  specified  in  the  trust  deed.  And  the  court  would 
decide  upon  the  regulations  recited  in  the  deed,  whe- 
ther they  had  been  violated  or  not  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  rules  are  but  the  rough  draft  of  an  agree- 
ment ;  it  is  the  trust  deed  that  gives  effect  to  the 
agreement,  and  binds  the  parties. 

Now  suppose  a  clergyman,  after  studying  the  existing 
rules,  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioners, 
and  puts  his  school  under  them ;  he  then  asks  for  a  build- 
ing grant  for  his  school  under  these  rules  ;  they  agree 
to  give  it ;  he  goes  to  their  office  to  sign  the  deed, 
which  he  is  given  to  understand  in  most  express  terms 
is  only  to  bind  him  to  observe  those  rules.  Upon  the 
faith  which  is  placed  in  a  public  Board,  consisting  of 
men  of  high  station  and  character  for  personal 
integrity,  he  perhaps  signs  the  deed  without  a  critical 
examination  of  it.     He  subsequently  discovers,  that 
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the  Commissioners  have  thereby  boand  upon  him  that 
very  clause  of  Eule  1,  which  they  voluntarily  offered 
to  omit,  to  satisfy  his  conscientious  scruples  ;  that 
the  stipulation,  nullifying  the  whole  concession  made, 
dthongh  publicly  withdrawn,  and  formally  excluded 
£rom  the  rules,  is  yet  bound  upon  him  in  its  most 
stringent  form.  For  the  trust  deed  contains  these 
clauses,  "  That  each  and  every  school  to  be  kept  and 
"  established  upon  the  premises  hereby  demised,  shall 
"  be  kept  open  for  a  competent  number  of  hours  each 

"day and  shall,  during  said  days,  be  used  for 

"  nwrcd  and  literary  education  ordy "     This  is 

the  very  stipulation  tiey  volunteered  to  withdraw. 
And  fortiier,  "Provided  always,  and  it  is  tiie  true 
"  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  that  when 
**  any  course  of  religious  instruction  is  to  be  pursued 
^  in  any  such  school  as  aforesaid,  during  school-hours, 

" an  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  having  such 

^  instruction  given  to  those  that  are  to  receive  it,  at  a 
"  stated  time,  and  in  a  separate  place^^  &c.  These 
are  the  very  words  which  were  first  tacitly  given  up 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  then  formally  thrust  clean 
out  of  the  rules,  and  replaced  by  a  rule  which  actually 
excludes  any  such  condition.  The  rule  which  was  cast 
out  of  the  code,  to  gain  support,  still  stands  in  the 
deed.  The  rule  introduced  into  its  place  in  the  code, 
has  found  no  admission  into  the  deed.  Of  all  the  con- 
cessions o&red^  THE  PATRON  HAS  GOT  KONE  ;  all,  from 
which  the  Commissioners  professed  to  relieve  him,  is 
bound  upon  him  under  a  penalty,  which  it  may  be 
out  of  his  power  to  pay.  Such  ought  not  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  such 
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papers,  when  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  a  National 
Institution. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  until  1843,'"several 
years  after  some  of  these  concessions  had  been  made, 
the  trust  deed  was  not  laid  before  Parliament  or  the 
public  ;  so  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded,  except  to 
a  few  individuals  favourable  to  the  system,  of  knowing 
that  the  concessions  offered  were  withheld  in  it 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  Com- 
missioners  were  thus  apparently  granting  greater 
liberty  for  religious  instruction  being  given  in  the 
school,  during  school-hours,  they  were  actually,  by 
degrees,  limiting  the  power  of  the  patron  of  giving  any 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  in  general.  At 
first,  it  was  allowed  to  the  manager  to  use  for  common 
instruction  in  religion,  whatever  the  Board  unani- 
mously recommended  as  fit  for  the  purpose.  In  ']ais 
original  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Stanley 
says,  "  it  is  not  designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of 
"  books  for  the  combined  instruction^  such  portions 
"  of  sacred  history,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching 
"  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  BoardP 

The    Board  accordingly,    adopted  this  rule   (1), 

in  1833,  ^' such  extracts  from   Scripture  as 

"  are  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  may 
"  be  used^  and  are  earnestly  recommended  by  the 
^^  Board  to  be  used,  during  those  hours  allotted  to  this 
"  ordinary  school  business,"  i.  e.  during  those  hours 
when  "  all  the  children,  of  whatever  €lenominatio7i 
"  they  be,  are  required  to  attend" 

The  recommendation  was  not  to    the  parents  of 
children  to  permit  the  extracts  to  be  read ;  but  to 
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teachers  and  manag!ers  to  have  them  read.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  them  as  ^  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  good 
"  feeling  of  the  teachers  and  condicctors  of  schools" 
(Pre&ce  qnoted  in  their  letter  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Jan. 
18Sd.)  In  the  same  letter^  the  objection  that  there  was 
no  security  for  the  extracts  being  used,  is  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  answered  by  this  recommendation ;  which 
prayes  tliat  managers  had  sufficient  power  to  have  them 
read. 

In  1837,  when  the  Commissionei's  omitted  the  clause 
that  religious  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  schoolrhours,  they  also  withdrew  the  recom- 
mendation to  use  the  extracts  in  those  hours.  An 
opposite  conduct  would  have  been  more  consistent  and 
more  intelligible  ;  unless  the  explanation  is,  that  they 
aimed  at  conciliating  opposing  parties.  However,  they 
still  left  the  manager  at  liberty,  although  they  did  not 
recommend  him,  to  use  those  extracts  ;  for,  in  a  letter 
to  a  superintendent,  copies  of  which  were  addressed 
to  all  their  other  superintendents,  August  31,  1838, 
they  say,  "  By  a  perusal  of  the  Commissioners'  regula- 
"  tions,  you  will  perceive  that  Hiey  are  totally  silent 
^  with  regard  to  this  book,  leaving  its  use  or  non-use,  as 
"  they  do  of  all  their  other  books ^  wholly  for  the  dis- 
"  cretion  of  those  locally  interested  in  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  school"  The  managers  had,  therefore, 
as  much  right  to  use  this  book  in  their  schools  as  any 
other  reading-book  ;  and  parents  had  no  more  right  of 
objecting  to  its  use.  About  the  time  that  the  Com- 
missioners may  be  thought  to  have  contemplated  the 
withdrawal  of  their  recommendation  that  the  extracts 
should  be  used,  they  printed  for  general  circulation. 
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with  the  1st,  2d,  and  Sd  Reports,  a  copy  of  Lord  Stan« 
ley's  letter,  in  which  the  passage  stating  that  tJwse 
extracts  were  not  to  he  excluded  from  the  common 
instructiouy  was  suppressed.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  they  then  contemplated  that  exclusion  which  they 
afterwards  effected,  in  their  Sixth  Eeport,  Sec.  iii*25 ; 
*^  We  should  also  state,  that  we  by  no  means  insist  onhaT- 
**  ing  the  Scripture  extracts  published  by  our  authority, 
"  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  would  we  allow 
^^  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literaiy 
"  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  any  children  whose 
^'  parents  or  guardians  object  to  them.  In  such  case, 
^^  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the 
^^  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving 
'^  it  might  use  them  or  not,  as  they  should  think  proper." 
How  unlike  their  former  recommendation !  They  have 
now,  for  the  first  time,  done  what  Lord  Stanley  ex- 
pressly says  it  was  not  intended  they  should  do ;  for 
they  have  put  the  extracts  on  the  same  footing  of 
proscription  with  the  Scripture  itself. 

The  suppressed  passage  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  did 
not  again  see  the  light  until  the  Board  had  occasion  to 
present  a  copy  of  that  letter,  with  the  First  Seport  they 
addressed  to  Lord  de  Grey,  in  June,  1842,  (Eightii 
Report).  They  then  gave  the  letter  correctly  ;  but  in 
a  volume  of  the  Eight  Reports  published  in  1842,  the 
mutilated  letter  is  formally  prefixed  to  the  volume  as 
their  charter  ;  the  correct  copy  lies  in  the  back  ground 
of  an  appendix  where  it  escapes  notice.  In  the  Ninth 
Report  the  passage  is  quoted  for  another  purpose.  The 
result  of  the  suppression  had  been  by  that  time  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  was  then  introduced  into  the  rule.  Sec.  ii-8. 
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It  is  likely,  that  whatever  else  has  been  similarly 
recommended  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Board,  comes  under  the  same  rule  ;  but  on  this  I  can 
find  no  means  of  information.  Being  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain it,  I  wrote  to  the  Board,  re<^uesting  to  be  told 
(among  other  things)  whether  that  copy  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  the  Board  have  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  unobjectionable,  might  be  used  in  the  common 
instruction  of  the  children  ?  I  stated,  that  I  made  this 
inquiry  in  consequence  of  having  been  directed  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  communicate  with  the  clergy, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  arrangement 
could  be  effected  between  them  and  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  National  Education.  I  imagined  that 
such  an  undertaking  might  entitle  us  to  such  assist- 
ance or  explanation  as  the  Board  could  afford.  But  I 
only  received  the  following  reply,  "  As  to  what  may 
^  or  may  not  be  done  in  the  National  Schools,  with 
^  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  Commissioners 
"  consider  their  printed  rules  perfectly  clear  and  expli- 
"  cit,  and  can  allow  of  no  departure  therefrom." 

These  are  the  former  and  present  rules  which  alone 
could  apply  to  the  point : — 

RULE  of  1838.  RULE  of  1843. 

5.  The  reading  of  the  Scrip-  Sec.  11.  Rule  6.  The  reading 

tnres,   either  in  the  authorized  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the 

or  Douay  version,  is  regarded  Pro^^^ton^  authorized  or  Douay 

as  a  religious  exercise,  and,  as  version,  as  well  as  the  teaching 

lueh,  is  to  be  confined  to  those  of  Catechisms,  comes  within  the 

times  which  are  set  apart  for  rule  as  to  religious  instruction, 

religious  instruction.  The  same  7.  The  rule  as  to  religious 

regulation  is  also  to  be  observed  instruction    applies    to  public 

respecting  prayer.  Prayer  and  to  M  other  religious 

exercisee. 

Under  the  former  rule,  the  managers  had  liberty  to 
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pat  up  the  sheet  of  the  Ten  Comma^dme^ts  along  with 
the  Christian  Lesson ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to 
teach  it  alike.  Whether  the  alteration  in  the  7th  £ule 
was  intended  to  take  away  this  right,  seems  a  nice 
question  to  determine ;  especially,  as  the  Commission- 
ers decline  giving  any  explanation. 

11. — Tlie  second  cause  of  offence  to  the  clergy,  was 
Ae  xule  respecting  religious  instruction.  A  clergyman 
who  put  his  school  under  the  Board,  thereby  gave  a 
light  to  any  teacher  of  religion,  who  could  find  fayour 
with  any  ignorant  parent,  to  use  the  school-room,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  influence  of  the  school,  for  the 
propagation  of  any  error,  however  destructive  to  &ith 
or  morals. 

The  privilege  extends  to  the  propagator  of  any 
soul-destroying  heresy  which  assumes  to  itself  the 
Christian  name ;  and  the  clergy  cannot  bind  them- 
selves to  afford  to  all  such  persons^  facilities  of 
access^  convenient  opportunity^  to  inculcate  their 
doctrines.  We  cannot  put  truth  and  Msehood  on  the 
same  level  in  our  schools. 

Apart  from  the  violation  of  principle  which  it  in- 
volves, and  its  necessary  effect  in  stultifying  our  testi- 
mony against  such  errors,  the  clergy  object  to  it  as  a 
gross  injustice.  Such  a  teacher  has  little  power  over 
children  scattered  over  the  country.  But  under  this 
system,  he  has  only  to  wait  until  the  clergyman,  at 
considerable  expense  and  trouble,  has  gathered  them 
into  a  school,  and  made  them  capable  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  then  he  who  did  not  labour,  and  paid 
none  of  the  cost,  is  entitled  to  come  in  and  reap  the 
fruit,  and  turn  it  into  poison. 
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This  objection,  the  dergy  of  this  diocese  feel  as 
strongly  as  they  ever  did.  Any  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion between  them  and  the  Board  upon  this  point, 
arises  entirely  from  the  alterations  and  concessions 
which  the  Board  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  made. 
The  history  and  the  natnre  of  these  concessions  I 
have,  therefore,  to  consider. 

L<Hd  Stanley's  letter  laid  down  certain  particulars, 
according  to  which,  ^^  the  Board  should  exercise  a  com- 
"  0ete  control  over  the  various  schools  which  moy  he 
"  erected  under  its  auspices,  cr  which,  having  been 
^  ahready  estabHshed^  may  hereafter  place  themselves 
^  under  its  management,  and  submit  to  its  regula- 
^  tions.''  He  maikes  no  distinction  between  classes  of 
schools.  All  were  to  be  bound  equally  by  the  rules  h& 
lays  down.     Among  them  was  the  following : — "  They 

**  (the  Commissioners)   will  require that  the 

"  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart 
"  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the 
"  children,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
^  respective  persuasions."  Upon  this  the  Board  say,  in 
their  Official  Explanations  (vi),  that  they  understand, 
**  that  the  religious  instruction  given  may,  or  may  not, 
'^  be  in  the  schoolroom  :  the  choice  of  the  place  being 
^  1^  to  the  pastors  of  the  children,  but  that  liberty 
^18  to  be  secured  to  them  to  assemble  the  children  of 
"^  their  respective  flocks  in  the  schooUroom^  if  they 
"  seefitr 

They  could  not  make  the  rule  as  to  place,  binding 
onthe  pastor,  over  whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  they 

made  it  binding  on  the  school^  over  which  they  had 
power.    Accordingly,  the  Commissioners  in  1833  esta- 
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Wished  this  rule, — ^^  One  day  at  least  in  each  week,  (ibde- 
"  pendendy  of  Sunday),  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  reli. 
"  gious  instruction  of  the  children,    on  which  day 
"  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by 
"  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  shall  have 
^^  access  to  them  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pas- 
"  tors  have  signed  the  original  application  or  not*' 
This  rule  forms  one  of  a  section  (iii)  "  On  the  regula- 
"  tion  of  the  schools^  as  to  tuition,  attendance,*'  &a 
The  whole  section  consisted  of  general  rules,  applying 
to  all  schools  under  the  Board,     A  recent  distinction 
of  applying  the  rule  in  question  to  those  schools  only, 
to  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  given 
aid,  had  not  then  been  thought  of.    Mr.  Carlisle,  in 
his  examination  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1837,  being  asked — ^^  Have  you  required 
^*  in  any  case  the  setting  apart  of  one  day  at  least  for 
^  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction  ?"   replied — 
"  Yes,  in  every  case."  (Page  21,  as  quoted  in  the  Digest 

page  95).    And  again,  (page  33),  " we^  being 

^'  bound  by  oitr  regulations^  always  require  it.  We 
*'  always  require^  that  one  day  in  the  week  shall  be 
^  set  apart  for  religious  instruction." 

In  their  Fourth  Keport  (1837),  they  state  that  they 
had  obtained  permission  to  modify  their  rules  as  to 
religious  instruction,  and  had  accordingly  made  cer- 
tain alterations,  which  they  state.  But  tiiey  made  no 
change  as  to  this  rule,  either  in  its  substance  or  the 
extent  of  its  application. 

In  their  Fifth  Report,  (1838),  the  rules  are  given  at 
length,  with  some  further  alterations.  This  rule 
stands  as  before,  in  a  section  of  general  rules,  "  as  to 
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die  Goyernment  of  Schools^^  &c.  There  is  no  room 
fer  limiting  the  application  of  it  to  a  class.  So  it  con- 
tinued up  to  the  publication  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ninth  Keport,  1843.  Up  to  that  time,  the  rule  was  a 
general  one,  applying  to  all  schools  under  the  Board. 

There  are  indications,  that  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  meet  this  statement  by  the  assertion,  that  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  Ninth  Report,  several  Presbyte- 
rian, and  perhaps  some  other  schools,  were  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  rule  ;  and  that  ours  might 
have  been  so  exempted  also.  The  fact^  nevertheless,  is 
certain,  that  the  rule  was  neither  altered  nor  limited. 
In  the  cases  referred  to,  there  was  merely  an  under- 
standing with  the  parties,  that  their  non-observance  of 
it,  under  their  existing  circumstances,  would  not  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Board.  It  was  not  possible 
that  the  Established  Church  should  enter  into  con- 
nection with  a  public  Board  on  such  a  principle. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows  : — In  January, 
1839,  a  deputation  from  the  School  Directory  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
substance  of  what  passed  is  given  in  the  Sixth  Seport, 
sec.  iii — 18.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  rule  in  question,  or  the  limitation  of  it,  was 
neither  asked  nor  granted. 

Of  this  interview  the  Board  say  as  follows  ; — 
"  These  explanations"  (not  affecting  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion) "were  deemed  so  far  satisfiwtory,  and  it  was 
^  arranged  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
^  Board  for  aid  towards  some  one  school,  the  actual 
^  circumstances  and  rules  of  which  should  be  stated ; 
^  that  the  Board  should  come  to  a  decision  on  it  with- 
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^  oat  waiting  in  the  particular  case  for  any  previons 
*^  reference  to  their  local  superintendent ;  and  that 
^^  whatever  was  done  by  the  Board  with  it,  should  be 
^^  done  abo  upon  every  other  similarly  circnmstanced. 
'^  Upon  this  understanding,  an  application,  of  which 
"  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  laid  before  us  by  Dr. 
^^  Steward,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  the 
"  deputation,  all  of  whom  approved  of  it" 

The  appUcation,  which  is  given  in  the  Sixth  Beport, 
did  not  aak  that  the  rule  should  be  withdrawn,  or  that 
the  school  should  be  freed  firom  its  operation  ;  ii  did 
not  say  that  the  tide  would  not  be  observed :  but  it 
gave  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  managers  did 
not  intend  to  observe  it.  "  No  obstruction  shall  be 
"  offered  to  the  children  of  such  parents"  (who  object 
to  their  receiving  religious  instruction  from  the  mana- 
ger in  school  hours)  ^^  receiving  such  instruction  eke- 
"  where  as  they  may  think  proper." 

The  Board  understood  that  the  managers  did  not 
intend  to  conform  to  the  rule  ;  yet  they  granted  aid 
to  the  school.  But  they  did  it — ^not  on  the  grounds 
of  withdrawing  or  altering  their  rule — but  simply  as 
a  matter  of  connivance  at  this  school  not  observing  the 
rule.  "  It  appears  to  us,"  (they  say),  "  that  the  rules 
^^  of  the  school  for  which  aid  was  thus  sought,  were 
"  compatible  with  the  principles'^  (not  the  rules)  "  of 
^'  the  National  system  ;  we,  therefore,  granted  the 
"  desired  salary,  &c."  (Sixth  Report,  20).  In  jus- 
tification of  this  view  of  the  case,  in  the  report,  they 
rdy  on  the  following  circumstance  : — "  The  school,  as 
'^  your  Excellency  will  observe,  is  conducted  by  a 
"  committee  chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  children^' 
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In  a  memoraDdum  of  what  occurred,  sent  by  them  to 
Dr.  Mnrray,  who  was  not  present,  they  thus  comment 
on  the  circumstance  :— "  Therefore,  the  parents  were 
"'  assenting  to  the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction." 
This  circumstance  it  was,  which  in  their  opinion,  saved 
the  principle  of  the  system  ;  although  the  rule  as  to 
religious  instruction,  was  by  their  own  confession  dis- 
regarded. "We  should  add,"  (par.  27),  "  that  where 
^  the  grant  is  only  of  salary  and  books,  the  Board  acts 
"  upon  the  statement  of  the  parties  applying,  provided 
"  it  be  satisfactory,  without  binding  them  literally 
"  to  the  eules  of  the  board  ;  because  should  any 
"  tiling  occur  hereafter  which  might  appear  contrary 
"  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  the  Board  has  it  in  its 
^  power  to  have  the  evil  corrected,  or,  if  it  be  not,  to 
"  withdraw  the  salary."  Does  not  this  say,  that  the 
rule  continued  in  force  as  before  ;  but  the  Board 
winked  at  its  non-observance  in  some  schools,  relying 
on  the  power  which  they  retained  in  their  hands,  of 
forcing  the  school  to  observe  the  rule  whenever  they 
might  see  occasion  ? 

They  say  also,  (par.  26),  "  before  granting  aid  to 
"  the  building  of  a  school,  we  have,  ever  since  the 
"  appointment  of  our  District  Superintendents  in  1838, 
**  required  them  to  ascertain  whether  any  arrangement 
"  had  been  made  for  giving  religious  instruction  in  the 
"  school  should  it  be  established  ;  but  we  have  never 
**  required  this  information  from  them  before  grant- 
**  ing  aid  by  way  of  salary  or  of  books  to  schools 
^  already  in  existence."  Lest  a  long  prescription 
shonld  be  imagined  from  the  words  "  ever  since,"  it 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  they  fix  the  origin  of  this 
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practice  to  a  period  a  few  months  earlier  than  the 
application  in  question.  The  passage  speaks  of  a  diffe- 
rent practice — not  a  different  rule — ^respecting  such 
schools  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
they  could  enforce  the  rule  whenever  it  was  required, 
although  no  stipulation  had  been  made ;  in  the  other 
case,  they  risked  the  loss  of  the  building  grant,  if  the 
stipulation  was  not  made  beforehand.  Hence  the  di£> 
ference  of  practice,  the  rule  being  the  same. 

The  two  passages  last  quoted,  (par.  26  and  27 
of  Sixth  Report),  formed  part  of  a  "  Memorandum 
"  sent  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
"  explanatory  of  what  took  place  at  the  conference 
"  (from  which  he  was  unavoidably  absent  through  ill- 
^'  ness)  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  deputa> 
"  tion  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  presence  of  the 
^^  Lord  Lieutenant."  This  document  was  sent  about 
January,  1839.  It  was  published  in  a  return  respect- 
ing that  conference,  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Feb.  13,  1840,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  March 
9, 1840.  In  April,  1840,  it  was  embodied  in  the  Sixth 
Report,  in  the  account  of  that  conference :  hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  passages  in  the  report.  One  topic  of  the 
memorandum  was  omitted,  which  we  shall  notice  again. 

This,  then,  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The 
parents  of  the  children,  through  the  committee  chosen 
by  themselves,  were  agreed  not  to  call  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  in  question.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
bable, that  the  observance  of  the  rule  would  not  be 
required  ;  as  was  in  fact  the  case  in  other  schools  on 
which  the  rule  was  binding.  "  The  practice  as  to  reU- 
^'  gious  instruction  in  the  school  is,   in  substance, 
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^  mutatis  mutandis  similar  to  that  in  many  schools 
""  under  the  directions  of  Roman  Catholics."  (Mem.  to 
Dr.  Murray.)  In  fact,  the  rule  could  have  no  place 
where  there  were  not  any  parents  who  wished  to  put 
it  in  operation.  This  was  the  case  here.  The  Board, 
therefore,  gave  a  grant,  without  requiring  the  appli^ 
cants  to  say  that  they  would  observe  the  rule  ;  but 
retaining  in  their  own  hands  power  to  require  them  to 
do  so,  or  in  the  event  of  their  refusal,  to  withdraw  the 
grant.  And  if  children  of  another  persuasion  had 
gone  to  the  school,  and  their  parents  had  required  that 
some  person  appointed  by  them  should  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  school-room,  and  if  the  use  of  it  had 
been  refiised,  the  Board  would  have  been  bound  to 
withdraw  their  aid  until  "  the  evil"  was  corrected.  If 
they  had  neglected  to  do  so,  they  would  have  acted  in 
violation  of  their  own  rules,  and  of  Lord  Stanley's  let- 
ter as  explained  by  themselves  ;  for  by  it,  the  use  of 
tfie  school-room,  without  any  exception,  was  to  be 
secured  to  such  ministers  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  we  see  the  force  of  a  remark  made  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  observations  arising  out  of 
the  case,  (Sixth  Report,  24),  "  It  will  easily  be  under- 
**  stood,  that  regulations  which  in  this  point  of  view, 
^  might  be,  in  some  schools  unobjectionable  and  at- 
"  tended  with  no  inconvenience^  mighty  where  local 
"  circumstances  were  different,  be  at  variance  with 
"  our  fundamental  principles^ 

Those  "  different  local  circumstances"  could  only  be 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  parents  of  children 
attending  a  school,  to  have  the  rule  observed.     When 
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none  of  the  parents  desired  it,  no  inconyenience  arose 
from  the  managers^  L  e.  in  this  case,  the  parents  them- 
selves^ not  observing  it ;  but  if  the  parents  had  wished 
to  use  their  privilege,  a  denial  of  it  by  the  Board,  or 
with  their  sanction,  would  have  been  at  variance  with 
their  fundamental  principles.  A  very  important  ad- 
mission, when  we  come  to  consider  that  this  denial  of  the 
privilege  in  question  to  parents  who  desire  to  use  it — a 
denial  not  at  all  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Corteen 
School — ^is  now  made  a  rule  of  the  Board  in  three-fourths 
of  their  schools. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report,  (1843),  a 
change  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  this  rule,  as  follows : 

SEC.  II.  RULE  %  1838.  SEC.  II.  RULE  2,  &&,  I84a 


2.  One  day  in  each  week,  or 
part  of  a  day  (independently  of 
Sunday),  is  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  religions  instruction  of  the 
children,  on  which  day  such 
pastors  or  other  persons  as  are 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children,  shall 
have  access  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  whether  those  pastors 
have  signed  the  original  appli- 
cation or  not. 

'  3.  The  managers  of  the 
schools  are  also  eiipected  to  af- 
ford convenient  opportunity 
and  facility  for  the  same  pur- 
pose on  other  days  of  the 
week 


2.  Opportunities  are  to  he 
afforded  to  the  children  of  eadi 
school  for  receiving  such  reli- 
gious instruction,  as  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians  approve  of. 

3 

4.  In  schools,  towards  the 
building  of  which  the  Comoiis- 
sioners  have  contributed,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  vssted  in 
trustees  for  the  purposes  of 
National  Education,  such  pas- 
tors or  other  persons  as  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  re- 
spectively, shall  have  access  to 
them  in  the  sdioU'Toom  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  reli- 
gious instruction  there,  at  con- 
venient times  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  whether  those 
pastors  or  persons  shall  have 
signed  the  original  application 
or  otherwise. 

5.   In   schools   not  VSSTSDy 

but  which  receive  aid  only  by 
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way  of  salary  or  books,  it  is  for 
the  patrons  to  determine  whe- 
ther religious  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  schoolroom  or 
not,  but  if  they  do  not  allow 
it  in  the  school-room,  the  child- 
ren whose  parents  or  guardians 
so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  from  the 
school,  at  reasonable  times,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
religious  instruction  elsewhere. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  change  is  the  creating 
two  diflferent  classes  of  schools  under  the  Board,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  different  rules  ;  no  such  dis- 
tinction  having  beea  recognised  by  the  rules  up  to 
tbat  time. 

The  first  three  of  the  Eules  of  1843,  are  general 
roles  appljring  to  all  schools ;  the  4th  and  5th  are  parti- 
cular rules  applying  to  different  classes ;  and  the  clause 
luider  consideration  has  been  removed  from  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  1838,  to  a  particular  rule,  applying  to  a 
small  minority — ^the  great  majority  being  expressly 
freed  fit)m  its  operation. 

The  fact  that  such  a  change  was  made,  proves,  if  there 
^  yet  room  for  further  proof,  that  the  rule  in  the  old 
code  did  apply  to  all  schools. 

The  importance  of  the  change  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated, whether  we  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  Board 
diemselves,  or  in  reference  to  National  Education  at 
Itt^.  The  Board,  after  having  boasted  of  complete 
SBccess  in  carrying  out  their  system,  have  practically 
acknowledged  that  their  only  rule  as  to  religious  in- 
rtmction  has  fiuled  ;  they  have  formally  abandoned  it 
in  three-fourths  of  their  schools,  to  which  they  now 
apply,  without  any  discrimination,  a  regulation  which 
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might,  except  under  peculiar  local  circumstances,  be 
at  variance  with  their  fiindamental  principles. 

With  respect  to  National  Education,  this  change  is 
the  most  important  step  that  has  yet  been  taken  in 
these  countries.  So  fer  as  it  extends,  i.  e.  to  three-fourths 
of  the  whole,  it  divests  our  National  Education  of  a 
religious  character,  and  makes  it,  as  such,  merely  secular. 

Both  the  former  Commissions,  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  of  1828,  recommended  a  system  of 
education,  imperfectly  but  essentially  religious.  Such 
a  one  Lord  Stanley  undertook  to  produce  ;  and  so  he 
provided  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  in  the 
school-room.  Such  a  one  the  Commissioners  long 
boasted  to  have  accomplished.  Now,  however,  their 
only  provision  for  basing  education  on  religion  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  great  majority  of  their  schools. 

The  Board,  on  this  new  system,  stiptilate  for  so  many 
hours  of  exclusively  secular  instruction,  and  for  ruh 
thing  more.  The  patron  may  use  books  which  exclude 
the  mention  of  God  or  of  religion ;  and  may  dose  the 
school  against  all  religious  instruction  whatever ;  and 
he  has  not  violated  any  existing  rule  of  the  Board.  Such 
a  school,  which  might  leave  children  ignorant  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  God,  may  perfectly  fulfil  all  that 
the  National  Board  stipulate  for  in  making  a  grant ! 

It  is  true  the  Board  stipulate,  that  if  the  parents 
make  arrangements  to  have  their  children  taught  reli- 
gion elsewhere,  the  patron  of  the  school  must  not  oppose 
obstacles  to  their  doing  so ;  but  this  does  not  pre- 
serve the  religious  character  of  the  system.  A  patron 
has  no  right  to  say  that  the  children  attending  his 
school  ifiu^  be  Atheists :  if  they  choose  to  learn  religion 
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eltewherey  he  is  bound,  netertheless,  to  gioe  them 
secitlcar  instruction.  This  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  stipulation  goes.  If  he  gives  them  secular 
instraction,  he  fulJSls  all  to  which  he  is  bound,  even 
tiiougfa  he  and  every  one  else  should  leave  them  to 
continue  Atheists.  I  am  now  only  stating  a  fact,  that 
this  is  the  character  of  the  new  system  which  the  rule 
of  1843  has  introduced,  that  it  is  a  system  of  National 
Education,  which  as  such,  is  merely  secular. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  here  again  the  new  system 
whotttf  differs  from  the  indulgence  tacitly  granted  to 
theTresbyterians  in  1840.  In  their  schools  education 
VBs  not  divested  of  its  religious  character  ;  nor  did 
the  Board  then  grant  any  sanction,  or  give  any  the 
least  countenance  to  such  a  proceeding.  The  Presby- 
terians  bound  themselves  to  offer  a  religious  education, 
bat  not  to  force  it,  and  on  that  obligation  the  grant  was 
made.  The  right  of  the  patron  to  close  the  school  alto- 
gether against  all  religious  instruction,  is  something 
SNTUUBLT  NEW,  towhich  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  any 
of  the  former  rules  or  proceedings  of  the  Board.  This 
fict  gives  great  additional  importance  to  the  change. 

And  yet  this  change  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  admission, 
for  they  wiQ  not  grant  it;  yet  it  is  true.  That 
principle  was  professedly  to  base  the  public  educa- 
tion on  religion;  but  it  was  reaily  to  treat  truth 
aad  error  alike,  even  in  fundamental  points,  and  to 
compel  the  patrons  of  schools  to  give  equal  facilities 
and  encouragement  to  both  :  and  the  consequence  is 
already  developed.     So  surely  does  the  attempt  to 
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place  every  religion,  tme  and  felse,  on  the  same  level, 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  the  age  :  and  we  must  learn  what  are  the 
duties  of  the  Church  when  the  result  has  come  to  pass. 
Formerly  the  Board  required  us  to  encourage  truth 
and  falsehood  exactly  alike :  now  they  permit  us  either 
to  discard  them  alike,  or  to  choose  between  them. 
A  new  system  has  been  established ;  and  the  clergy 
are  at  liberty  to  consider  it,  apart  from  any  condemnar 
tion  they  may  have  passed  on  principles  now  aban- 
doned ;  and  those  whose  opinions  I  seek  to  reprdbent^ 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  give  it  that  consideration. 

The  importance  of  this  change  with  respect  to  the 
Board,  the  Nation,  and  the  Clergy,  is  undoubtedly  veiy 
great.  It  naturally  leads  one  to  consider  how  such 
great  changes  came  to  pass ;  how  the  Board  were 
brought  to  abandon  their  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  so  great  an  extent ;  how  they  appeared  before 
Parliament  and  the  public  when  they  confessed  to  so 
great  a  failure  ;  how  the  Parliament  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  were  induced  to  agree  to  a  new  system  which 
violates  all  the  recommendations  they  professed  to  fol- 
low ;  by  what  authority  Lord  Stanley's  Commission 
had  been  set  aside.  All  these  were  matters  of  no  small 
moment.  "Were  we  all  asleep  when  all  this  was 
done  ?"  is  the  thought  that  rises  in  every  one's  mind 
when  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  real  importance  of  the 
new  casting  of  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

Such  things  are  not  done  in  a  corner.  On  all  for- 
mer occasions  of  the  kind^  when  the  changes  made 
were  of  comparatively  trifling  importance,  the  Board 
gave  the  fullest  information  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
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pablic,  and  courted  inquiry  and  examination  of  what 
tbey  had  done.  In  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Blake  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  (3496  and  3505),  it  is  stated 
that  such  regulations  were  always  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  approval ;  and  the  proceeding 
was  always  hitherto  noticed  in  their  Beport,  for  the 
information  of  Parliament  and  the  Public.  They  did 
so  in  their  First  Beport,  1834  :  again  in  their  Fourth 
Beport,  1837  ;  "  Having  received  your  Excellency's 
^  pennission  to  revise  our  existing  rule  as  to  religious 
"instruction,  we  have  anxiously  considered  whether 
"  we  could  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  it, 
^  without  violating  the  principle,  as  might  satisfy  any  of 
^  those  who  have beenhitherto  conscientiously  opposed  to 
"  us."  ....  We  therefore  propose  modifying  the  letter  of 
**  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow,  &c.'' ....  "With  these  views  we 

**  have  framed  the  following  regulations : — " 

And  again  in  their  Fifth  Report,  1 838 :  "  We  have  since 
"  availed  ourselves  of  your  Excellency's  permission  to 
"  revise  and  alter  our  general  rules,  and  as  remodelled 
^  and  amended  they  now  stand  as  follows."  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfiictory  than  the  manner  in  which 
thesesevend  changes  were  brought  under  general  notice 
and  consideration. 

Finding  no  evidence  of  the  change  in  question  in 
the  reports  until  1843,  I  looked  to  the  report  of 
that  year  for  information  respecting  it.  There  was  no 
mention  of  it,  or  allusion  to  any  such  thing.  The 
rules  appeared  in  the  Appendix  as  if  a  matter  of 
course.  I  found  it  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  rules  were  new  or  old.  I  compared  these  docu- 
nients  with  a  copy  of  the  former  reports  fornished  to 
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me  by  the  Board,  and  found  it  still  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  I  then  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  stating 
that  as  such  information  had  always  before  been  pub- 
lished on  any  change  of  the  rules,  I  presumed  it  had 
been  afforded  on  this  occasion  also  ;  but  as  I  had  fiuled 
to  discover  it,  I  begged  they  would  inform  me  whether 
those  rules  had  been  previously  published  ;  or  if  the 
rules  were  newly  introduced,  that  they  would  refer  me 
to  the  document  which  gave  the  information  I  desired 
respecting  the  change.  To  this  I  received  a  reply 
readt/  printed  ;  being  an  extract  from  a  minute  of  the 
Board  {without  daie\  in  which  ^^  it  is  ordered,  that 
^^for  the  future  any  persons  making  such  inquiries 
^'  should  simply  be  referred  to  the  documents  already 
«  printed." 

I  stated  in  reply,  that  my  request  had  been  to  be 
referred  to  such  a  document ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  be 
consistent  with  their  order,  I  begged  they  would  refer 
me  to  it. 

To  this  they  answered,  ^'  that  the  documents  referred 
^'  to  in  the  minute  . . .  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
^^  the  Board  and  the  papers  printed  therewith  in  the 
"  Appendix  to  their  Ninth  Report." 

I  thus  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  of  sufB- 
cient  importance  to  justify  the  perseverance  with  which 
it  was  sought ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  published  in- 
formation— ^in  other  words,  that  no  information  has 
been  afforded  to  Parliament — ^respecting  the  new  rules, 
except  that  Appendix  fr*om  which  I  had  already  found 
it  impossible  to  learn  any  thing.  However,  having 
been  thus  sent  back  to  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  it  with  greater  exactness. 
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Lord  Stanley  directed  in  his  original  letter,  that  the 
Board  should  ^  annually  submit  to  Parliament  a  report 
of  their  proceedings."  Mr.  Blake  says  in  his  Evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  1835,  (No.  4060),  "we 
"  are  all  most  anxious  to  lay  the  fullest  possible  state- 
"  ment  of  our  proceedings  before  the  country,  and  that 
"  every  thing  we  do  may  he  fully  and  fairly  brought 
^  under  the  consideration  both  of  Parliament  and  of 
^  the  ptMic"  Their  method  of  proceeding  is  to 
report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  Report  is  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  by  the  Government.  An  appen- 
dix had  always  heretofore  been  presented  along  with 
the  Report.  The  Beport,  which  is  generally  short, 
has  always  been  published  in  every  newspaper,  and 
read  by  every  one.  The  appendix,  which  is  volumi- 
nous and  consists  of  dry  details,  is  seldom  seen. 

In  the  year  in  question,  1 843,  the  Board  fob  th£ 
FUST  TIME  presented  their  report  ten  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  financial  year^  viz.  on  the  21st  of 
March.  This  circumstance  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
importance  when  we  come  to  consider  the  use  they  made 
of  it  One  page  is  occupied  with  a  summaiy  of  their 
schools  and  the  attendance  on  them  ;  one  page  with  a 
commendation  of  agricultural  schools ;  seven  pages 
with  observations  on  the  appeal  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  to  the  public. 

This  is  their  Beport  of  their  proceedings  for  the  year 
post  Being  presented,  contrary  to  custom,  ten  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  financial  year,  the  appen- 
dix could  not  of  course  be  sei^t  in  with  the  report,  as 
had  formerly  been  practised.  Instead  thereof,  the 
following  postscript  was  subjoined  ;  ^^  As  the  financial 
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"  year  does  not  end  until  the  Slst  of  March,  we 
"  postpone  sending  in  the  appendix  of  our  report  until 
"  then  ;  and  we  shall  give  in  it  the  usual  account  of 
"  the  year's  expenditure  up  to  that  daie,  with  the  lists 
"  of  our  schools^  and  the  attendance  thereupon^  Sfcl' 
This  appendix,  the  contents  of  which  were  thus  specie 
/erfft^j/or^Aanrf— an  opportunity  havingapparentlybeen 

made  for  the  purpose— contained  the  new  rules.  That 
little  '*  Sfcr  in  the  little  postscript  to  the  Beport,  is 
all  the  notice  the  Board  bestow  upon  the  abandonment 
of  their  only  rule  respecting  religious  instruction  in 
three-fourths  of  their  schools— upon  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  National  Education  purely  secular. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
divine  from  their  Report,  that  they  had  made  any 
change  in  the  rules,  much  less  such  a  change  as  this. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  suspect  that  an  appen- 
dix,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  so  distinctly  sped- 
fied  to  himheforehand,  shouldcontain  newrules  of  such 
a  character.  He  might  hardly  look  at  such  an  appendix 
when  it  did  come.  The  account  he  might  examine, 
but  hardly  the  details  of  each  school's  attendance,  of 
which  he  had  the  summary  in  the  report  As  to  the 
rules,  it  was  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  rules  of  the  preceding  year  :  they 
would  not  be  looked  at.  But  suppose  his  Excellency 
did  read  them,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
whole  appendix  by  which  he  could  discover  that  new 
rules  had  been  now  for  the  first  time  substituted.  I 
have  stated,  that  when  my  suspicions  of  the  fact  were 
strongly  excited,  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  it 
from  that  document.    It  was  still  more  impossible  for 
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his  Excellency  to  do  so ;  for  in  their  report  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (Eighth  Keport) — ^the  only  one  he  had 
previously  received — they  had  not  given  a  copy  of  the 
old  rules,  either  in  the  report  or  in  the  appendix ;  and 
they  had  described  the  system  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  new  rules  which  did  not  yet  exist.     "  So  far  are 
^  we  from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
"  we  expressly  recognise  the  right  of  all  patrons  to 
^  have  them  used  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruc- 
"  tion  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper — pro- 
"  vided  that  each  school  be  open  to  poor  children  of  all 
"  communions — ^that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental 
"  right  and  authority — ^therefore  that  no  child  be  corrin 
Spelled  to  attend  or  be  present  at  any  religious  in- 
^  straction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object — 
^  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no 
^' child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly 
^or  indirectly,    from  the    other  advantages   which 
"  the  school  affords." 

Several  sentences  not  found  in  the  old  rule,  are 
identical,  even  to  the  word  in  italics,  with  those  in 
the  new. 

SEC.  II.  RULE  a,  1638.  SEC.  II.  RULE  8,  1843. 

But  when  any  course  of  The  patrons  of  the  several 

religions  instruction  is  pursued  schools  have  the  right  of  ap« 

in  a  school  during  school-hours,  pointing  such  religious  instruc- 

to  which  the  parents  of  any  of  tion  as  they  may  think  proper 

the  children  attending  it  object,  to  be  given  therein,  provided 

the  managers  are  to  make  an  that  each  school  be  open  to 

anrangement  for  having  it  given  children  of   all  communions; 

to  those  that  are  to  receive  it  at  that  due  regard  be  had  to  pa- 

«  itated  time  or  times,  and  in  rental  right  and  authority ;  that 

a  separate   place,   so  that  no  accordingly,  no  child  be  com" 

^ildren,  whoseparentsor  guar-  peUed  to  receive,  or  be  present 

diaos  object  to  their  being  so,  at  any  religious  instruction  to 

^  present  at  it.  which  his  parents  or  guardians 

object;  and  that  the  time  for 
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giving  it  be  80  fixed,  that  no 
child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect 
excluded,  directly  or  indirect]y» 
from  the  othi^  advantages 
which  the  school  affords.  Sub- 
ject to  thisy  religious  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  either  during 
the  fixed  school-hours  or  other- 
wise. 

The  only  means,  therefore,  left  to  his  Excellency  to 
make  the  discovery  that  the  rules  were  new — ^by  com- 
paring the  Ninth  Report  and  Appendix  with  the  pre- 
ceding Beport  and  Appendix — ^would  have  led  to  the 
contrary  conclusion,  that  the  rules  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  same  conclusion  is  necessarily  suggested  by  a 
gloss  which  the  Commissioners  put  on  the  ^^  Official 
Explanations  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,"  presented  with 
the  Eighth  Report  to  Lord  de  Grey.  To  the  passage 
which  secures  to  all  •*  pastors"  the  use  of  the  school- 
room for  religious  instruction,  they  appended  this 
note,  "  This  applies  to  schools  built  by  aid  from  the 
"  Board,  not  to  schools  which  receive  aid  only  by  way 
"  of  salary  or  grants  of  books. — See  Sixth  Report, 
paragraphs  26  and  27."  These  paragraphs  were 
taken  from  a  Memorandum  from  the  Board  to  Dr. 
Murray,  in  which  the  commissioners  say,  "it  was 
"  neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at,  that  there  should  be 
"  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board."  Now  by 
the  rules  1  the  Board  up  to  that  time,  the  passage  in 
question  of  the  official  explanations  did  apply  to  those 
schools  which  received  salary  and  books  only ;  (see 
pages  27  &  28).  The  Memorandum  says  no  change 
was  made  in  the  rules  ;  yet  the  Board  refer  to  passages 
of  a  Report  taken  verbatim  from  that  memorandum,  to 
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prove  that  a  change  was  made,  that  the  passage  did 
not  apply  to  schools,  to  which  it  did  strictly  apply. 
The  effect  of  this  gloss  is  obviously  to  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  4th  and  5th  rules  of  1843  had  been  in 
force  the  preceding  year.  In  fact,  this  long  made  me 
hesitate  to  publish  my  suspicions. 

We  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  the  Board  in- 
tended to  go  through  the  form  of  lajdng  new  rules 
before  his  Excellency  for  his  sanction,  leading  him  to 
imagine,  while  he  thus  ignorantly  gave  them  official 
authority,  that  they  were  the  authorised  rules  on 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  acting.  But  if  they  had 
intended  so  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  Air- 
ther  precaution  which  could  have  been  taken,  besides 
those  steps  which  they  actually  did  take,  to  present 
such  a  Report  and  postscript  and  appendix  as  would 
prevent  the  Lord  Lieutenant  suspecting  that  they  had 
introduced  new  rules.  This  is,  however,  incredible. 
The  Board  must  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  give  his 
Excdlency  further  information  than  this  Beport  con- 
veyed, of  the  important  step  they  were  taking.  We 
must  believe  that  they  did  so. 

But  here  arises  a  more  serious  question  stiU.  That 
deception  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Board  would  have  practised  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  very  deception  has  been  practised  on  Parliament 
and  on  the  country.  That  Beport,  postscript,  and 
appendix,  which,  if  it  had  stood  alone  and  without  any 
explanation,  would  have  been  a  gross  imposition  on 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — that  very  Beport,  postscript, 
and  appendix,  alone  and  without  any  explanation,  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  command. 
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If  the  Board  did  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  proper 
explanation  with  the  report,  it  is  inconceivable  why 
they  should  have  drawn  up  the  report  as  they  did, 
except  that  the  report  might  go  to  Parliament  without 
that  necessary  explanation.    It  was  therefore  impossi- 
ble that  Members  of  Parliament  should  discover  from 
the  documents  before  them  that  new  rules  had  been 
substituted.    There  was  no  paper  before  either  House 
that  could  lead  to  the  suspicion.     The  utmost  that 
could  be  collected  from  all  the  reports  and  papers  that 
had  ever  been  presented  to  them  was  that  a  change 
had  been  made  sometime  between  1838  and  1843. 
Nor  had  they  time  or  opportunity  for  inquiry  if  the 
question  had  arisen :    although  the  Commissioners 
could  not  wait  ten  days,  from  the  21st  to  the  31st  of 
March,  to  present  the  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  the  appendix  accompanying  it  in  the  usual  form^ 
yet  it  was  not  laid  before  Parliament  for  long  after. 
Having  been  printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  and  not  for  the  House  of  Commons,  no  clue  is 
given  as  to  the  time  it  was  laid  before  Parliament ;  but 
Lord  Clancarty  has  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,   (dated   October  21,   1843),    ''that  the 
"  report  was  not  presented  until  very  late  in  the  Ses- 
''  sion."      When  it   did  appear,    all  attention  waa 
engaged  by  the  seven  pages  of  controversy  with  the 
Church  Education  Society.     No  one  dreamed  that 
under  the  cover  of  a  sham  fight  in  the  Beport,  new 
rules  might  be  unawares  introduced  in  the  appendix. 
There  is  accordingly  no  trace  of  any  member  of  either 
House  having  been  aware  of  the  &ct. 

Yet  the  Board  in  their  letter  to  me,  appear  to  be 
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surprised  that  I  should  have  any  doubts  about  the 
maimer  of  the  introduction  of  those  rules  :  "  If  you 
^  thmk  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  do  not  carry  with 
^  them  due  wei^t  and  authority — although  issued  by 
"  the  Board — ^laid  before  Parliament  by  Her  Majest/s 
^  command — and  acted  upon  by  Parliament  in  making 
^  the  grant  which  the  Board  are  appointed  to  admi- 

"  nister, it  is  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or 

"  to  the  Legislature,  that  you  should  address  any  repre- 
^  sentation  or  complaint  you  may  be  disposed  to  make 
^  upon  the  subject."  Have  we  not  a  case  which  war- 
rants us  to  adopt  either  or  both  of  the  courses  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  Commissioners  ? 

On  the  part  of  the  clergy  we  have  no  less  reason  to 
complain,  that  opportunity  of  learning  the  fact  of  the 
change  was,  and  is,  withheld.  The  Ninth  Beport  of 
eourse  a{^)eared  in  all  the  papers,  without  the  appen- 
dix. This  the  Commissioners  must  have  foreseen. 
It  thus  afforded  grounds  of  moral  certainty  to  the 
clergy,  thafi  no  change  of  rules  had  taken  place. 

In  1842  the  Board  published  a  small  copy  of  their 
i^^ports  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  inclusive  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  copy  of  the  ninth  to  correspond. 
The  new  rules  appear  in  the  a]^ndix  to  the  Ninth 
Beport :  the  old  rules  in  the  body  of  the  Fifth  Beport. 
As  the  appendices  to  the  intermediate  reports  in  that 
copy  are  not  transcripts  of  the  appendices  presented  to 
Parliament  and  printed  in  the  folio  edition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gather  from  these  smaller  reports — ^what 
m^ht  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  larger  copy — ^that 
the  new  rules  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1843. 
Those  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  rules  were  the  same  as  those  formerly  in  force, 
have  therefore  fiill  room  to  produce  their  effect. 

This  copy  of  the  reports  is  intended  for  the  clergy 
or  others  who  may  inquire  on  what  terms  they 
could  have  aid  for  their  schools.  When  such  in- 
quiry is  made,  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  inquirer.  The 
clergy  are  thereby  led  into  a  false  conclusion,  that 
they  have  been,  for  some  years  at  least,  under  a  mistake 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  system  and  its  rules.  This 
is  most  clearly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  £riends 
of  the  Board.  Mr.  Trench  says  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Clancarty  (March  21,  1844),  "  The  whole  mistake  in 
^'  your  Lordship's  mind,  as  it  appears  to  me,  arises 
^^  from  not  being  aware  of  the  alterations  which  took 

"  place  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  1840 In 

"  the  8th  page  of  the  Sixth  Beport,  we  hare  the  Cam" 
"  missioner^s  own  account  of  the  adoption  of  the 
^^  present  rule.^^  Of  the  circumstances  related  in  the 
passage  to  which  Mr.  Trench  refers,  the  Commissioners 
themselves  said  in  their  memorandum  to  Dr.  Murray, 
^^  It  was  neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there 
^'  should  be  ant/  change  in  the  nUes  of  the  Board.  Had 
^^  any  such  proposal  been  made,  the  Commissioners 
^^  would  not  have  entertained  it  in  Dr.  Murray's 
"  absence."  Mr.  Trench  is  evidently  ignorant  that 
the  change  was  not  made  until  1843. 

The  Dean  of  Achonry,  in  a  letter  in  the  Evening 
Packet  of  October  19,  while  expressly  considering 
the  question,  ^^  whether  or  not  the  Commissioners  have 
^*  altered  the  regulations  or  modified  the  system  of  late 
^^  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  Protestant  clergy  and  laity 
"  now  to  give  their  sanction,  &c.,"  says,  "  I  am  not 
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"  prepared  to  state  positively  whether  this  difference 
**  always  existed,  (though  I  believe  it  did)  ;  but  it  was 
**  deariy  promulgated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 

"  1840 "     He  too  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 

tbe  change  was  made  in  1848. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  clerical  supporters  of 
the  Board  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
under  a  mistake  as  to  the  rules,  when  the  fact  is  that 
they  were  right,  but  that  the  Board  have  since  altered 
their  rules. 

The  Board  have  ever  strenuously  asserted  that  the 
deigy  were  so  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  of  course  not  disa- 
greeable to  them  to  get  the  clergy  themselves  to  believe 
Ibe  assertion  ;  and  having  led  them  into  this  mis-per- 
suasion, the  Board  report  to  Parliament  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  "  We  have  tie  gratification  of  observing  that 
^  those  unfounded  impressions  upon  the  subject,  which 
"  we  have  on  former  occasions  had  to  notice,  are  at 
"  length  rapidly  dying  away."  (Tenth  Beport). 

Considering  how  these  rules  have  been  introduced, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  have  not  yet  received 
tiliat  attentive  examination  and  scrutiny  which  such 
circomstances  so  imperatively  demand.  To  this  part  of 
the  subject  we  must  therefore  direct  our  best  attention. 

The  apparent  operation  of  the  change  is  to  free  the 
patron  from  the  obligation  to  treat  truth  and  falsehood 
dike,  and  to  permit  him  to  choose  between  them,  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools.  The  real  operation 
of  the  change  will  be,  to  lead  to  the  final  and  complete 
establishment  of  that  obnoxious  obligation,  which  is 
aow  apparently  aU  but  given  up. 
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When  the  non-obsenraBce  of  the  rale  w«a  gMated 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  its  priginal  form  of  indolgenoe 
or  conniyancei  the  Board  made  an  important  distinc- 
tion respecting  the  schools  to  be  so  indulged.  To  such 
schools  they  gave  only  salaries  and  bookS|  and  not 
building  grants.  That  is,  they  gaye  only  that  aid 
which  was  temporaiy  in  its  nature,  and  revocable  at 
pleasure.  They  thus  justified  the  indulgenoe: — 
^^  because  should  any  thing  occur  hereafter  which  might 
"  appear  contraiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  fhe  Bwfd 
^  has  it  in  its  power  to  haye  the  eyil  corrected,  or,  if 
''  it  be  not,  towitkdraw  the  safaryr  (Si^  fiepork^a?). 
To  reserve  such  a  power  was  just,  where  the  matter  was 
only  a  temporary  indulgence  for  the  non-obsemkBee  of 
an  existing  rule  ;  but  when  the  indulgence  is  tonied 
into  a  right,  and  mf^  the  rule  of  the  Board,  is  i$  fiar 
that  the  same  power  of  withdrawing  aid  at  any  moBoent 
should  be  held  hanging  over  such  schools  ? 

The  proper  condition  on  which  a  building  grant 
should  be  made,  was  thus  stated  by  ^lemseiveB: — 
^^  They  require  the  p^urties  receiving  it  to  bind  them- 
^^  selves  irrevocably  ^n  return,  to  a  strict  observaace  oi 
^^  the  rulea  as  in  force  at  the  time  the  grant  is  msdsr 
If  we  put  our  schools  under  the  Boaid^  it  wiU  be 
on  the  terms  of  binding  ourselves  irrevocably  to  the 
rules  as  in  force  at  the  time.  We  would  not  take  a 
grant  with  the  intention  of  not  observing  the  tvles. 
Any  connection  we  may  enter  into  with  them  is  of  the 
nature  of  such  an  obligation  in  the  most  binding  lorm. 
For  by  entering  into  such  a  connection,  we  give  19 
our  present  support,  and  render  ourselves  dependent 
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on  the  pobUc  grant  Are  we  not  then  to  have  that 
aid  for  whidi  we  pay  the  prioe  which  they  titemselvefi 
kato  decUired  to  be  sufficient  ?  But  this  they  will  not 
gite.  After  we  have  thus  committed  onrselyes,  ^  irre> 
^  Tocably  to  the  roles  as  in  fbrce  at  the  time  the  grant 
^iB  made,"  they  will  still  only  give  lis  that  aid  which 
is  temporary  and  revocable ;  and  they  refiise  to  grant 
OS  that  which  is  irrevocable,  simply  because  it  is  irre vo- 
cable. This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  4th  and  dth 
ndaBy  (see  page  34),  confining  building  grants  to  those 
sehods  oviy  that  will  adopt  the  old  role  as  to  religious 
iDstnctioii  in  the  school-room.  They  have  themselves 
piAlished  to  tiie  world,  in  tiieir  Sixth  Beport,  the 
latarB  and  the  reason  of  the  distinction ;  that  it  is 
b  order  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  with- 
drawing the  temporary  aid  from  tiie  schools  to  which 
it  is  thufl  given,  whenever  ^^  the  Spirit  of  their  Rules" 
requires  it^ 

While  they  keep  op  the  distinction,  we  must  remem- 
ber  its  nature  and  its  purpose.  If  we  accept  aid  on 
tkeaa  temis,  we  agree  to  their  keeping  such  a  power  in 
their  hands,  and  of  course  to  their  using  it  at  their 
discretion :  and  we  must  oouader  under  what  circum- 
stances they  may  contemplate  its  application  hereafter. 

Each  year  the  Board  will  build  a  nun^Kr  of  schools, 
probably  increacang  each  year.  Thus  by  degrees  they 
ivin  cover  the  country  with  schools  on  that  original 
tpteok^  which  the  clergy  have  declared  they  cannot 
join.  When  ftes^^ciiools  have  sufficiently  supplanted 
thoae  on  the  nan^forted  systoiQ^  and  when  matters  are 
ripe  fer  it^  it  wiH  li^  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  say, 
*^  this  i^ifa^piM^ii^  of  sehook  not  vested^  was  but  a  tern 
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porary  provision  until  we  could  bring  into  full  operation 
that  system  which  we  were  appointed  to  administer. 
Of  this  we  gave  sufficient  notice,  by  giving  to  them 
only  temporary  aid,  and  professedly  withholding  that 
which  was  permanent.  Our  real  system  is  now  snffi* 
cient  for  the  country,  and  sufficiently  established,  and 
to  that  we  now  confine  ourselves." 

This  is  no  fancy  of  mine.  The  Board  have  pub- 
lished their  plan  in  their  Second  Report.  When  they 
^^come  to  consider  the  number  of  schools  necessary 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,"  they  say, — 
''  We  consider  that  there  should  be  5000  National 
^'  Schools  established,  each  under  the  care  of  a  compe- 
^'  tent  teacher."  All  these  schools  are  to  be  buiU 
hy  themselves.  They  provide  in  their  estimate  for 
building  5000  schools  in  a  certain  number  of  years, 
amounting  to  seven  or  eight.  They  provide  in  that 
estimate  for  salaries  to  teachers  of  schools  not  built  by 
them  during  the  first  five  of  those  years^  commencing 
at  £11,824  for  the  first  year,  and  diminishing  by 
degrees  to  £1000  in  the  fifth  year,  (ifter  which  it 
ceases  entirely. 

It  is  therefore  their  plan  ultimately  to  withdraw  aU 
aid  from  schools  which  they  have  not  built,  as  soon 
as  they  have  built  a  number  which  they  consider 
sufficient.  If  this  has  not  already  come  to  pass,  it  is 
because  they  have  not  had  the  funds  they  require  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  their  funds  are  small,  because  of  tiie 
opposition  that  has  been  given  to  the  system.  But  let 
the  opposition  be  relaxed  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
cession made  by  establishing  this  non- vested  system, 
and  their  funds  will  be  increased  : — ^the  plan  given  in 
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tiieir  Second  Seport  will  revive ; — ^the  5000  schools  will 
be  built ; — and  the  schools  put  under  the  Board  on  the 
Bon-vested  system,  having  answered  their  purpose,  will 
be  turned  adrift^  their  former  resources  gone,  the  spirit 
and  organization  on  which  their  support  depended 
having  been  suffered  to  expire,  on  the  faith  of  the  pub- 
He  grant 

Such  must  be  the  end  of  our  schools,  if  we  consent 
to  put  them  under  the  Board,  on  the  understanding 
that  we  shall  receive  that  aid  only  which  is  temporary 
and  revocable  at  pleasure. 

If  the  Board  persist  in  denying  to  the  new  system 
that  aid  which  is  irrevocable,  we  must  consider  why 
they  do  so.     I  cannot  conceive  any  other  motive  for 
the  refusal  but  that  which  their  Second  Report  sug- 
gests.   Should  it  appear  that  such  is  their  intention, 
there  is  yet  a  community  of  interest  between  us  and 
flw  Presbyterians,  which  must  unite  them  with  us 
'Sam  in  opposition  to  the  National  system  ;   for  their 
gnmd  objection  was  to  the  rule  respecting  religious 
instmction,  as  enforced  in  the  vested  schools.    They 
hare  never  joined  the  Board  except  so  far  as  they  ima- 
gmed  that  rule  was  given  up. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  this  coincides  with  the  pro- 
^^^gs  of  the  Board  upon  the  subject  of  the  former 
objection  of  the  clergy  which  I  considered.  There 
*bey  volunteered  to  give  up  a  certain  rule,  to  conciliate 
^ose  conscientiously  opposed  to  them  :  having  done 
^»  they  bound  upon  them  by  their  trust  deeds  in 
^^y  cage  when  they  gave  permanent  aidj  that  very 
^e  which  they  professed  entirely  to  give  up  in  order 
*o  satisfy  their  scruples.    Here  they  introduce  into 
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iheir  rules  a  concession  in  suciti  a  mf^nner  as  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  ultimate  estabUshmenk  of  that  STstem  from 
which  we  are  permitted  to  think  that  we  have  been 
relieYed. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  rm  tinat  haa  bem 
made  of  these  mlea,  and  the  explajiatiomEt  which  have 
been  giren  respecting  them,  only  confirm  oipr  ai^ie* 
hensions. 

Thus  are  we  reminded  of  the  opudon  e^pre^si^  bj 
the  Primate  at  our  late  visitation  : — ^  T%f^  attempts 
^^  of  the  Commissioners  of  Katkxial  SidimtioB,  to 
^  remove  objections  to  tiieir  plan,  have  be^  generally 
^  Mt  by  the  clergy  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpp^ 
^'  My  own  (pinion  is,  that  tiiey  were  so  ;  aod  tbat  ce- 
^  op^ution  witii  the  Kational  Board  on  the  Xffnum  pin* 
^^  posed,  could  not  have  been  agreed to^"  Isitposdble 
to  think  otherwise  ? 

in. — ^The  third  objection  urged  by  the  dergy  was 
to  the  exagg^:«ted  right  a«cribed  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians, and  the  unjust  obligation  laid  on  every  nwiager 
of  a  school  to  carry  into  e&ct  their  orders,  however 
(^posed  to  the  dictates  of  his  owui  coBSQience  and  tiM) 
principles  of  religious  liberty. 

The  clergy  admit  that  a  parent  has  a  right  to  breed 
up  his  child  in  his  own  religion,  so  that  np  o^^  ia  jus- 
tified in  using  any  fi)Bce  or  compulsion  to  ipake  Ite 
child  of  a  different  rdigion  fix>m  his  pa^njk :  bu;t  if  a 
young  person  desires  to  tuam  from  Qiror  to  trutii,  tiiey 
deny  that  the  parent  has  any  right  to  n^  compulsion 
to  keep  him  in  error ;  and  they  i^^iise  to  be  tibe 
parent's  instruments  to  effect  that  compulsion*    Their 
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objection  was  not  that  children  were  protected  fix>m 
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oompukion,  but  ikit  Inanfiigers  were  obliged  to  use 
oompnlsioii  at  l^ie  parents  or  guardian's  bidding. 

That  Una  is  wbat  Was  Quired  of  us  is  easfly  proved. 

Wbai  tlie  Board  fiirst  substituted  parental  for 
jAbMj  authority  as  the  object  to  which  their  conces- 
skos  should  be  ofkiedj  they  thus  asserted  the  right : — 
^  Th6  pBieiits  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to 
^  determine  to  what  denomination  tiiey  respectiydy 
^  belong — the  Board  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  mat- 
^  terJ*  (Offidal  Ex^danations,  Y.)  An  unlimited  right 
is  asserted :  no  exception  is  made,  nor  room  left  for  any. 
A  parent  may  change  his  religion,  or  may  die,  and  a 
gundlan  of  an  opposite  faith  may  succeed ;  in  either 
ease  the  command  goes  forth  to  a  young  person  to 
ohange  hk  religion,  it  may  be  to  profess  what  he 
bdieTea  to  be  a  denial  of  his  Lord.  It  is  no  matter 
what  the  age,  or  discretion,  or  religious  conviction  of 
that  y(mng  p&tson  ih&j  be  :  the  case  comes  under  this 
mfe  and  no  other,  '^tbe  parent  or  guardian  is  to 
^  determine  to  what  religious  denomination  he  be- 
"  longs."  And  the  manager  is  bound  to  carry  that 
didfiion  into  eS&ct  Stowever  flagrant  the  violation  of 
reHgiotts  liberty  which  may  be  involved  in  the  guar- 
dians command,  the  manager  is  not  allowed  an  appeal 
against  it^  not  even  to  the  Board ;  fer — '^  they  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  matter." 

The  obligation  on  the  manager  is  two-fold  : 

He  is  boond  to  o^ard  access^  and  give  facilities 
and  c&iwenient  opportunity  to  any  persons  whom  the 
parents*  approve,  without  any  exception  whatever: 
"  One  day  in  each  week,  independently  of  Sunday,  is 
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^  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  of  the  chil- 
<  dren,  on  which  day  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as 
^  are  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
^^  children,  shall  have  access  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
^^  whether  those  pastors  have  signed  the  original  appli- 
^^  cation^or  not"  And  in  the  trust  deeds,  the  managers 
and  the  persons  making  the  grant  are  bound  to  aflfoid 
this  access  and  give  these  opportunities. 

2d — ^The  manager  is  also  bound  to  turn  out  each 
child  from  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  object 

Under  these  rules  taken  together,  if  a  parent  change 
his  religion,  or  a  guardian  of  an  opposite  fidth  suc- 
ceed, he  has  only  to  say  to  the  manager,  ^'  I  object  to 
that  child  receiving  religious  instruction  from  you.    I 
pronounce  him  of  such  a  denomination,  and  I  appoint 
such  a  one  as  his  religious  teacher."     The  manager 
may  have  been  himself  the  child's  religious  instructor : 
the  child  may  have  been  committed  to  him  by  God, 
and  by  the  church,  and  by  his  parents  too,  and  may 
entreat  for  a  continuance  of  his  former  teaching  ;  but 
the  manager  is  bound  to  effect  his  exclusion — ^to  turn 
l^  out — when  he  comes  to  give  his  usual  religious 
instruction.    The  teacher  approved  of  by  the  guardian 
may  be  one  whom  the  manager  conscientiously  believes 
will  teach  the  child  to  deny  the  &ith  ;  yet  he  is  bound 
to  afford  him  "  access,"  "  facilities,"  "  convenient  oppor- 
tunity" for  the  purpose.    Can  a  clergyman  be  expected 
to  undertake  the  two-fold  obligation  ?    We  agree  not  to 
use  compulsion  in  the  cause  of  truth,  but  we  cannot 
be  bound  to  use  it  in  support  0/ falsehood. 
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The  obligation  of  affording  access  cannot  be  denied, 
except  so  fiu*  as  it  has  latterly  been  affected  by  the 
rales  of  1843  ;  of  which  I  have  spoken  sufficiently. 

The  obligation  to  turn  out  those  whom  the  parents, 
or  guardians  forbid  to  attend,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
oontroversy  which  calls  for  accurate  examination. 

A  parent  may  adopt  any  of  three  courses  respecting 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  National  School, 
during  school-hours. 

Ist — He  may  direct  his  child  to  attend. 

2d — ^He  may  give  no  directions  concerning  it 

3d — ^He  may  forbid  him  to  attend. 

There  are  three  courses  which  the  Board  might 
lequire  the  managers  of  a  school  to  adopt,  consistently 
with  the  principle,  ^^  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to 
"  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of 
"which  his  parents  or  guardiana  may  disapprove"- 
4th  Beport-35  ;  viz. — 

1st — ^To  admit  only  those  directed  to  attend ;  exclud- 
ing those  not  directed^  and  those  forbidden. 

2d — ^To  admit  those  directed  to  attend  and  those 
not  directed  if  willing ;  excluding  those  forbidden  to 
attend. 

3d — ^To  admit  all  who  are  willing,  compelling  none, 
but  excluding  none. 

Any  one  of  these  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  compelling  any  children  to  attend  instruc- 
tion to  which  their  parents  object. 

The  first  and  second  are  liable,  in  different  degrees, 
to  the  objectfon  of  obliging  the  manager  to  use  com- 
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non  against  hia  own  conscience  and  against  the 
conscience  of  the  child. 

To  which  of  the  three  courses  we  are  bound  by  the 
legohitions  of  the  Board,  was  a  question  which  early 
arosa    It  was  first  decided  by  the  Ckmunisrioneni  on 
occasion  of  Fonr  Propositions  presented  to  them  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  1833.    Thejr  then  solved  the 
question  by  adopting  the  first  course.    The  manager 
was  required  to  effect  the  exclusion  of — ^in   plain 
English,  to  turn  out^-those  children  to  whom  no 
direction  wm  gioen^  as  weO  as  those  who  were  for- 
bidden to  attend.    Of  this  the  Presbyterians  could 
not  complain^ :  they  onlj  asked  tlutt  those  migiit  be 
allowed  to  remain,  whose  parents  directed  them  to  do 
so  ;  ^^  that  all  children  whose  parents  and  guardians 
^  shall  so  direct^  shall  daily  read  the  TixAj  Scriptares." 
The  Commissioners  granted  all  that  was  asked,  and 
were  particular  to  express  that  no  more  was  given. 
They  wrote  by  their  Secretary  as  follows  : —  ^^  The 
^'  rule  that  the  hour  firom  two  to  three  of  eadi  day, 
'^  except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and 
<<  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  com- 
^'  paiiUe  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioiiers, 
^^  FKOViDsn  that  such  children  only  as  are  directed  by 
^^  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue 
«<  in  the  school,  and  that  aU  others  do  then  retire; .... 
^^  The  Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe,  that  it  is 
^^  of  the  essence  of  thsir  bul£S  that  religious  instruc- 
^^  tion  should  be  given  only  at  the  time  specifically 
^  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  children  whose 
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'^  parents  db  not  dtrM< /A^m  to  be  poresent  at  it,  «A<mM 
"  preYiond  J  retirer  These  instractions  the  fncmager 
18  to  cany  into  effect  ^The  Conunisstoners  haviag 
^  thm  expihiiiied  Aeir  views,  and  anticipating  ^Aiatf  toq 
^wiU  confcrm  to  them,  direct  me  to  rignify  tiieir 
'^readiness  to  make  a  granty  &&''  Acoordingly,  when 
tiie  Board  after  consideration  of  the  Four  Propositiaiifl, 
f'staUhhed  and  expoimded  this  rale,  thejr  inserted  in 
the  queries  to  be  answered  bj  applicants  fiir  building 
grants  this  one-*^^^  Witt  you  take  care  that  no  cAal- 
^dna  be  present  si  any  leBgions  instruction  or  ezer- 
^  cise,  except  those  whose  parents  otmsent  to  their 
^  being  present?' 

This  ia  decisive  as  to  the  obligation  bad  upon  the 
managers  by  the  Board  at  that  time. 

To  assist  our  farther  investigation,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  this  authorized  commentary  witii  the  rules 
ioi  which  it  refers,  to  see  on  which  of  them  it  pro^ 
ceeded. 

In  the  Gopgrof  the  rules  to  which  the  Commissioners 
refer,  there  are  none  to  which  the  observations  of  that 
letter  can  apply  bat  these ;  Sec*  iiL  Bule  ^  &  4.  1833. 

^3w  The  maaageffs  of  schools  are  also  expected, 
^  dudd  the  parents  of  any  of  the  children  desire  it,  to 
"afford  convenient  oiqportnnity  and  fecility  for  the 
"same  purpose  either  befdze  or  after  the  ordinary 
"  Bchool  business,  (as  the  managers  may  determine^  on 
"  other  days  of  the  weeL 

"  4.  Any  arrangement  of  this  description  that  may 
"  be  made,  is^  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schoob,  in 
^  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be 
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^^  present  at  the  religious  instruction,  whose  parents 
^^  and  guardians  approve  of  their  being  so/' 

It  is  certainly  on  the  fourth  rule  that  the  comm^i- 
tary  is  given.  The  reading  of  Scripture  from  two  to 
three  each  day,  ^^  is  quite  compatible  with  the  kegula- 
^^  TIONS  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such 
^^  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to 

^^  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school *^ 

The  regulation  then  involves  mch  a  proviso.  That 
proviso  must  be  contained  in  these  words  of  the  rule, 
^^  In  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be 

*^  present whose  parents  or  guardians  approve  of 

^^  their  being  so  ;"  and  that  approbation  must  be  an 
express  direction;  for,  ^4t  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
'^  rules  that ....  children  whose  parents  do  not  direct 
"  them  to  be  present  at .  it  should  previously  retire." 

The  Board  have  therefore  declared,  that  this  clause 
of  the  fourth  rule,  '^  that  those  children,  and  those 
^'  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction, 
^  whose  parents  or  guardians  approve  of  their  being 
^^  so,"  absolutely  requires  the  expulsion  of  those  whose 
parents  give  them  no  direction^  as  well  as  those  for- 
bidden to  attend.  So  long,  then,  as  that  clause  of 
Rule  4  is  retained,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  authorized 
exposition  which  has  been  given  by  the  Board. 

In  the  Fourth  Report  (1837),  the  third  rule  above 
given  is  changed,  the  fourth  remaining  the  same. 

RULE  a,  183d.  RULE  d,  1887. 

The  managers  of  scbools  are  The  managers  of  schools  are 
also  ezpectedy  should  the  pa-  also  expected  to  afford  oonve- 
rents  or  aay  of  the  children     nient  opportunity  and  fadlittes 
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toire  it,  to  afford  conTenient     for  the  same  purpose  on  other 
opportunities  and  facilities  for     days  of  the  week.    But  when 
the  same  purpooe  either  before     any  course  of  religious  instruo- 
or  after  the  ordinary  school     tion  is  pursued  in  a  school  duriqg 
busaess on  the  other  days      school-hours,  to  which  the  pa- 
ct the  week.  rents  of  any  of  the  children  at- 
tending it  object,  an  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  made  for  giving  it 
separately  to  those  who  are  to 
receive  it. 

This  alteration,  so  &r,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
effect  on  our  obligations  to  parents ;  but  a  further 
change  of  this  role  in  the  following  report  (1838)  has 
an  important  effect  on  it.  The  arrangement  of  1837 
is  now  more  accurately  defined.  ^'  The  managers  are 
^  to  make  an  arrangement  for  having  it  given  to  those 
^  who  are  to  receive  it  o^  a  stated  time  or  times^  and 
^in  a  separate  place,  so  that  no  children  whose 
^parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so,  shall 
"  be  present  at  itr 

This  makes  an  important  difference.  It  seems  to 
take  off  the  obligation  to  turn  out  those  whose  parents 
have  not  given  them  any  direction,  while  it  binds 
the  manager,  more  stringently,  to  effect  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  children  whose  parents  forbid  them 
to  attend.  It  would  in  fact  amount  to  an  adoption 
by  the  Board  of  the  second  course  stated  in  page  57^ 
but  that  the  following  rule  still  remained  unchanged ; 
the  arrangement  ^^  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the 
^  schools,  in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only, 
^may  be  present,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
"approve  of  their  being  so."  A  rule  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  previously  said,  ^^it  is  of  the 
"  essence  of  the  rule that  children,  whose  parents 
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"^  do  ma  direct  them  to  be  present  at  it,  dionld  pre- 
^  viouflly  retire."  This  rule  was  not  altered  to  cones- 
pond  with  the  alteration  of  the  former. 

In  the  present  roles,  however,  this  stringent  danse, 
as  to  the  arrangement  to  be  made^  is  thrust  dean 
out: — 


drd.  RULE,  1838. 

•••••  where  any  course  of  reli- 
gious instmctioD  is  pursued  in 
a  school,  during  scliool-hours, 
to  which  the  parents  of  anv  of 
the  children  attending  it  object, 
the  managers  are  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  having  it  given 
to  those  who  are  to  receive  it, 
at  a  stated  time  or  times,  and 
in  a  separate  place;  so  that  no 
children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians object  to  their  being  se^ 
shall  be  present  at  it 


3rd.  RULE,  1843. 

The  patrons  of  the  several 
schools  nave  the  rig^t  of  ap- 
pointing such  religioas  instmo- 
tion  as  they  may  think  proper 
to  be  given  therein,  provided 
that  each  school  be  open  to 
children  of  all  communions; 
tliat  due  regard  be  had  to  pa- 
rental right  and  authority ;  tint, 
accordingly,  no  child  be  oom- 
peUed  to  receive,  or  be  present 
at,  any  religioas  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians 
obiect;  .........  subject  to  tliis, 

rragiouB   iastruetioR  may  be 
given  either  during  the  fixed 


All  the  clergy  understaxid  this  new^  rule  to  mean, 
that  if  numageni  will  agree  not  to  iiae  eompulsioik  to 
obtain  the  children's  presence,  tiiey  shall  not  be 
required  to  nse  compnlsion  to  effect  their  abaenca 
It  amonnts  in  feu^t^  in  their  estination,  to  an  adoption 
of  the  third  coarse  stated  in  page  57. 

The  adoption  of  thia  rulfr^has- dM^  imm1>  t»iwon 
cile  the  clergy  to  the  thoughts  of  co-operating  irith 
tiie  Board. 

But,  then,  the  manner  in  which  these  rales  have 
been  introduced  chills  our  confidence  in  them,  and 
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floakes  qb  examine  them  more  closely  than  we  have 
done  heretofore.  These  rules  are  after  all  but  the 
rough  draft  of  an  agreement  There  are  legal  instru- 
ments to  give  effect  to  that  agreement  We  look 
tiiere&re  to  the  trust  deed,  and  we  find  that  the  new 
role  of  1843  has  not  been  admitted  into  the  deed  at 
all :  and  the  former  rule,  which  no  longer  forms  any 
fart  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  is 
bound  upon  us  in  all  its  stringency  in  the  deed. 
^  ProTided  always  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
'^ing  of  these  presents,  that  where  any  course  of 
^  religious  instruction  is  to  be  pursued  in  any  such 
^  school  as  aforesaid,  during  school-hours,  to  which  the 
^  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children  attend* 
^  ing  such  school  shall  object,  an  arrangement  shall 
"'  be  made  for  having  such  instruction  given  to  those 
"  who  are  to  receive  it,  at  a  stated  time  and  in  a 
^  separate  place,  so  as  that  no  children,  whose  parents 
^  or  gucardians  oiject  to  their  being  so,  be  present 
^  at  it"  Compare  this  with  the  old  and  new  rules 
^ven  in  the  opposite  pageu  It  was  not  by  a  temporary 
overaight  that  the  old  rule,  thus  supplanted  in  the  code, 
still  continued  in  the  deed ;  for  a  year  after,  1844,  it 
remains  so  stilL 

There  is  a  small  but  veiy  carious  change  in  another 
role,  which  goes  &r  to  prove  decdgn  in  continuing  the 
dd  liiird  rule  still  in  the  deed.  I  mentioned  that 
when  that  old  third  rule  was  perfected  in  1838,  by 
defining  the  arrangement  to  be  made,  tJie  rule  con- 
eeming  notifying  the  arrangement  in  the  school,  was 
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not  altered  to  correspond  to  it    This  oversight  is  now 
remedied. 

RULE  of  ISSa  RULE  of  184a. 

Any  arraogement  of  this  de-        most  be  pablidy  noti- 

scriptioD  that  may  be  made  ia  to  fied  in  the  school-room,  in  order 

bepublicly  notified  in  theschools,  that  those  chndren,  and  thoee 

in  order  that  those  children,  and  only,    may  be  present  whose 

those  only,  may  be  present  whose  parents  or  guardians  attaw  thenu 
parents  or  guardians  approve  of 
their  being  «o« 

The  former  phrase,  approve  of  their  being  so,  was 
interpreted  to  mean  an  expressed  approbation:  it 
therefore  required  the  expulsion  of  those  not  directed 
to  attend.  The  latter  phrase,  allow  them,  does  not 
require  this  construction :  it  might  be  fulfilled  by 
excluding  those  only  who  are  forbidden.  Thus  the 
rule  is  brought  into  exact  conformity  with  the  third 
rule  of  1838.  And  this  nice  adaptation  is  made,  not 
when  that  rule  was  introduced,  but  when  it  was 
expunged  from  the  code  I  Was  it  to  agree  with  it 
in  the  deed  ? 

The  fact  that  the  trust  deed  continues  the  same 
while  the  rule  is  altered,  leads  us  to  consider  whether 
the  new  rule  could  be  interpreted  to  agree  with  the  old 
and  with  the  deed  ? 

A  letter  which  you  have  sent  me,  suggests  that  it 
might.  I  cannot  belieye  that  it  was  so  intended  ;  but 
such  a  matter  should  be  cleared  of  all  possible  doubt 
The  words  of  the  rule  which  are  considered  ambiguous 

are  these:  ^^  Provided  that no  child  be  compelled 

to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction,  &c." 
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This  certainly  is  capable  of  two  constructions  ;  as 
foDows : — 

1st.  2ud. 

Provided  that, no  child         Provided  that, no  child 

be  compelled — ^to  receive  or  he  — ^be  compelled  to  receive — or 

present  at— any  religious  in^  — ^be  present  at — any  religious 

stmctioii.  instruction* 

In  the  first  sense  it  is  fiilfiUed  by  not  compelling  any 
child  to  be  present :  in  the  second  sense  it  is  only 
fulfilled  by  the  manager  using  expulsion,  if  necessary, 
to  effect  the  child's  absence.  The  clergy  universally 
understand  it  in  the  former  sense ;  and  when  this 
9ense  of  it  has  been  formally  brought  before  the 
Board  for  their  decision  thereon^  they  have  not 
denied  that  stich  was  its  meaning.  It  is,  indeed, 
inconceiyable  that  the  Board  should  wholly  alter 
both  the  structure  and  wording  of  a  rule,  so  as 
to  make  every  one  believe  that  it  was  entirely  changed, 
and  yet  that  it  should  still  covertly  convey  the  very 
same  meaning  as  before.  But  yet  that  covert  sense 
is  the  only  one  that  agrees  with  the  trust  deedj 
ond  with  the  essence  of  the  present  ninth  rule^  as 
formerly  expounded  by  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule  is  capable  of 
a  double  meaning  ;  but  giving  the  Board,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  that  credit  for  good  faith  which 
every  one  accords  to  its  individual  members,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  intended  it  in  a  satisfac- 
tory sense. 

Still  iht  ambiguity  suggests  that  we  should  exa- 
mine their  former  use  of  the  phrases,  be  present  atj  or 

F 
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be  compelled^  or  required  to  be  present  at;  to  see  if 
this  throws  any  light  on  the  construction  of  the  rule. 

We  find  the  phrase  fij^t  used  in  the  Fourth  Report 
— 35,  (1837).  "The  principle  of  the  system. ..is 
"...  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at 
"  any  religious  instruction,  &c."  This  is  capable  of 
one  honest  meaning  only.  This  principle,  they  say,  is 
preserved,  "  provided  such  an  arrangement  were  made 
"  as  that  children  whose  parents  did  not  approTe  of  it 
"  should  not  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at 
«  if  ( — 37).  This  is  capable  of  the  double  construction. 
One  meaning  of  it  is  contained  in  the  above  definition 
of  the  principle ;  the  other  meaning  is  not  contained 
in  that  definition  :  of  course  we  take  it  in  the  fermer 
meaning. 

We  then  proceed  to  the  next  sentence,  and  we  find 
the  arrangement  explained  in  that  second  meaning 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  definition — ^  provided 
"  such  an  arrangement  be  made  as  that  no  children 
"  shall  take  part  in^  or  listen  to  any  religious  reading 
"  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  ohject"  ( — 38). 
On  these  uncertain  premises  a  rule  was  founded,  that 
this  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  "  to  those 
that    were    to    receive  itT     (Fourth  Report — 38, 

3d  Rule.) 

Next  year  (1838),  this  rule  was  made  a  little  more 
particular.  The  instruction  was  then  to  be  given, 
"  so  that  no.  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object 
"  to  their  being  so,  shall  be  present  at  it^  Fifth  Report, 
Sec.  ii.  Rule  3.  Here  the  words  in  question  mean  not 
merely  that  they  are  not  required  to  be  present^  but 
that  their  absence  must  be  secured. 
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In  the  Sixth  Report  (1840),  we  meet  the  phrase  as  an 
exphmation  given  personally  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
It  has  recovered  its  ambiguous  form  ;  ^^  that  no  child- 
"  ren  should  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at  it, 
"  whose  parents  or  guardians  disapproved  of  their  being 
"  80."  The  Presbyterians  took  it  in  the  sense  most  fe vour- 
abletothem,  ^nochildwhoseparentsorguardians  object 
*  is  required  to  be  present^  or  tgke  part  in  those 
"exercises."  (Application  for  Correen  School.)     This 
B  dor  and  definite  :  and  the  Board  grant  aid,  re-iter- 
alangthe  dear  statement,  "  no  children  are  required  to 
be  present  at  it,  &C.''  ( — ^21).    Who  would  not  think  it 
inis  settled  now  ?  No  such  thing.   The  Board  grant  the 
aid,  because  all  this  agrees  with  the  rules  of  the  Tem- 
ple School,  which  rules  were  compatible  with   the 
regulations^    only   provided    the   manager  actually 
turned  out  children  if  necessary.     Such  a  proviso  was 
not  expressed  in  the  rules  of  the  Temple  School ;  yet 
they  were  bound  to  it     May  not  the  Correen  School 
in  similar  circumstances  be  equally  bound  to  it  ? 

Do  not  the  Board  solve  the  difficulty,  when  they  say 
tbat  aid  was  granted  to  the  Correen  School,  as  being 
"  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  National  sys- 
tem,'* (Bep.  6-20),  but  ^without  binding  it  literally 
TO  THE  EULES."  ( — 27)  The  PRINCIPLE  of  the  system 
being,  that  no  child  shaU  be  required  to  be  present^ 
(Rep.  4-35)  :  the  rule,  that  no  child  shall  be  pre- 
fentj  (Bep.  5.  Sec.  ii.  Rule  3). 

We  meet  the  same  phrase  again,  as  ambiguous  as 
ever,  in  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  system 
made  by  tiie  Board  to  Lord  de  Grey ;  (Eighth  Report, 
Sec.  i.) — "  tiiat  no  child  be  compelled  to  attend  or 
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"  he  present  at  any  religious  instruction."  That  no 
child  should  be  compelled  to  attend^  or  he  compelled 
to  he  present  cUj  would  seem  to  be  a  very  needless  repe- 
tition. That  no  child  shall  he  compelled  to  attend,  or 
shall  he  present  at,  certainly  gives  the  passage  more 
meaning. 

A  few  lines  lower  down  in  the  same  report  the  plain 

definite  expression  is  used — "  no  child is  required 

to  be  present,  or  take  part  in  those  exercises.."  How 
comes  the  change  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  the  aimbi- 
gtums  phrase  is  applied  to  the  regulations  of  th^ 
Board :  the  definite  expression,  to  the  practice  of  the 
Presbyterian  schools,  which  were  not  hound  literally 
to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  There  is,  therefore,  method 
in  the  mystification  :  the  ambiguous  and  definite 
expressions  are  not  used  promiscuously  at  hap-hazanL 
The  same  ohservation  holds  good  throughout :  The 
definite  expression  is  no  where  applied  to  the  Rules. 

What  now  is  the  proper  construction  of  Bule  B, 
Sec.  ii.  1843  ?  ^^  That  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive 
or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction."  I  fear  I 
have  thrown  but  little  li^t  upon  it  But  the  fiiult  is 
not  mine  :  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  do  not  apply 
to  the  Board  for  explanation,  knowing  beforehand  what 
their  answer  would  be  : — "  The  Board  consider  thdr 
^^  printed  rules  perfectly  clear  and  explicit,  and  can 
"  allow  of  no  departure  therefix)m !" 

We  may,  perhaps,  learn  something  by  examining 
how  the  rule  has  been  used  by  the  Board. 

Subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  the  rule,  the 
question,  whether  a  manager  was  bound  to  exclude 
children   from    religious    instruction,    was   publicly 
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disciissed  betweea  Lord  Cla&carty   and  Mr.  F.  F. 
Trendk 

The  subject  of  their  discussion  was  thus  stated  by 
Uk  Tieach,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissionera : — 

"^  Claughjardan,  April  2, 1844. 

^  Sir — ^The  Earl  of  Clancarty  has  stated  in  a  letter 
^  to  ihe  Lord  Lieutenant,  ^  that  the  reading  of  the 
^  Bible  can  never  be  introduced  into  the  (National) 
^  Schools,  except  after  notice  given  that  all  those 
""  children  should  withdraw  whose  parents  or  guardians 
^  have  not  expressly  directed  them  to  attend.'  His 
^  Lordship  has  justified  his  statement  by  referring  to 
^  the  Sixth  Keport  of  the  Commissioners,  in  which  a 
^  letter  is  quoted,  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
^  Board  to  the  patron  of  the  Temple  Meeting  House 
^  Schod,  wherein  he  (Lord  Clancarty)  asserts  that  his 
^  statement  is  borne  out  He  further  relies  upon  the 
^  Evidence  of  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  the  Com- 
^  mons'  Committee,  in  1837,  upon  ihe  point  in  question. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  stated  that  all  your  rules 
^  require  is,  that  there  should  be  a  public  notification 
^  in  the  schod  of  the  hour  at  which  religious  instruc- 
^  tion  is  given,  and  that  die  roles  of  the  Board  should 
^  be  hung  up  in  the  school,  saying  that  no  child  is 
^required  to  remain  at  that  time  contrary  to  the 
^  wish  of  the  parent,  and  that  nothing  further  was 
**  required. 

"  I  have  justified  my  view  of  the  subject  by  appeal* 
^  ing  to  the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of  the  existing 
^  roles,  taken  in  connection  with  the  model  application 
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^^  sanctioned  in  your  Sixth  Report,  as  well  as  with  tiie 
^^  practice  sanctioned  in  mj  own,  and  in  all  other 
^^  National  Schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

Here  you  will  observe  that  Lord  Olanoarty  hdd 
that  the  patron  was  bound  to  expel  both  those  whose 
parents  /brbid'  them  to  attend^  and  also  those  whose 
parents  gave  no  direction  on  the  subject — ^^....  except 
^^  after  notice  given  that  all  those  pupHs  should  with- 
^^  draw  whose  parents  have  not  expressly  directed 
^^  them  to  attend."  Mr.  Trench,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  that  the  patron  was  not  bound  to  expel  any,  but 
merely  not  to  hinder  them  from  withdrawing. 

Now  there  is  an  intermediate  course  equally  possible 
with  either  of  the  foregoing — ^That  the  patron  should 
admit  to  religious  instruction,  those  whose  parents  have 
not  given  express  direction,  if  willing ;  at  the  same  time 
expelling  if  necessaiy,  those  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians had  forbidden  them  to  attend.  If  this  course  is 
adopted  by  the  Board,  then  both  Lord  Clancarty  and 
Mr.  Trench  are  in  error. 

I  have  shewn  (page  61)  that  the  rules  bound  Uie 
patron  to  this  course  at  least,  if  not  to  that  stated  by 
Lord  Clancarty,  up  to  1843 ;  that  the  trust  deeds 
still  bind  him  to  it  (page  63)  ;  that  the  ninth  rule 
(concerning  notification),  positively  (pages  59  and 
64),  and  the  third  rule,  possibly  (page  65),  (although 
not  probably),  require  it  still.  According  to  Mr. 
Trench's  statement  to  the  Board  therefore.  Lord 
Clancarty  and  Mr.  Trench  are  both  in  error. 

This  being  the  case,  Mr.  Trench  undertakes  to  bring 
the  whole  question  at  issue  between  them,  before  the 
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fioftid  for  their  decision.  He  states  the  opinions  of 
each  distinctlji  in  the  passage  I  have  given :  and  he  thus 
Bffp&ls  to  the  Board  todecidebetweenthem — ^  We  have 
^both  agreed  upon  the  desirableness  of  my  making 
^this  specific  communicaHon /or  the  informatum  of 
^  the  public.  I  beg  yon  irill  have  the  goodness  to  say 
^  which  of  us  is  in  error  upon  the  subject;  and  I 
"  have  Lord  Clancarty's  authority  for  saying,  that  we 
^  wili  both  regard  your  rephf  as  deciding  the  ques- 
Uion:' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Trench  put  for- 
ward his  own  view  as  well  as  Lord  Clancarty's,  for 
Ute  decision  of  the  Board  thereupon.  He  expected  a 
^Jy  deciding  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  And 
I  have  been  informed  by  his  friends,  that  he  believes 
to  this  day  that  he  got  such  a  reply.  But  Mr.  Trench 
wrote  in  the  simplicity  of  candour  and  honesty.  He 
did  not  measure  his  words,  or  guard  against  a  reply 
l)^ng  given  to  him  which  might  appear  to  decide  on 
his  view  while  it  avoided  to  touch  it  He  did  not 
speak  according  to  logic :  he  forgot  the  nature  of  con- 
traries, that  while  two  contraiy  opinions  cannot  both 
be  right,  they  may  both  be  wrong ;  and  instead  oi 
8aying  which  of  us  is  right  f  (which  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  was  his  real  meanhig),  he  inadvertently 
iised  words  which  he  imagined  to  be  synonymous, 
^hich  of  tis  is  in  error  ? 

Upon  thisjom^  appeal — ^upon  the  whole  case  laid 
before  them — ^the  Board  reply  as  follows  : — 

''Education  Office,  April  10,  1844. 
"Sm — Having  laid  before  the  Commissioners   of 
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'^  Education  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  we  are 
^^  directed  to  inform  you  in  reply,  that  Lord  Clancarty 
^  is  in  error  in  stating  that  ^  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
*^  can  never  be  introduced  into  the  National  Sdiools, 
^^  except  after  notice  given  that  all  those  pupils  with- 
^^  draw  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  not  expressly 
^^  directed  them  to  attend :'  the  rule  of  the  Board  being 
'^  as  follows — Sec.  iL  par.  3  :    ^  The  patrons  of  the 
"  several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  such 
^^  reli^ous  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be 
^^  given  therein,  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to 
^^  children  of  all  communions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had 
^  to  parental  right  and  authority  ;  that  accordingly, 
^^  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any 
"  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  goar- 
^  dians  object ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so 
^^  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  ex- 
"  eluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  firom  the  other  advan- 
^^  tages  which  the  school  affords.    Stibject  to  thisj 
^^  religious  instruction  may  be  given  either  during  the 
"  fixed  school-hours  or  otherwise.'    And  par.  6  :  *The 
^^  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant 
^^  authorized  or  Douay  version,  as  well  as  the  teaching 
^'  of  Catechisms,  comes  within  the  rule  as  to  religious 
"  instruction.' " 

This  answer  has  led  every  one  to  believe,  not  only 
that  Lord  Clancarty  is  in  error,  but  that  Mr.  Trench 
is  right ; — ^that  there  really  is  no  other  condition 
respecting  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  what  is 
contained  in  that  rule  which  merely  forbids  compul* 
sion  to  be  used. 
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Bat  this  sense  of  the  letter  is  contrary  to  the  trusts 
deeds  and  to  the  existing  ninth  rule  as  formerly  ex* 
pounded  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although  Lord 
Clancarty's  opinion  was  put  forward  to  the  Board  by 
Mr.  Trench  as  resting  on  that  exposition  ;  and  al- 
thou^  that  rule,  on  which  that  exposition  was  given, 
was  still  in  force,  the  Board  make  no  allusion  to  that 
rule  in  pronouncing  him  to  be  in  error. 

TUsappears  still  more  remarkable  if  we  recollect  that 
although  Lord  Clancarty  was  right  upon  that  rule  as  it 
oi^ally  stood,  yet  in  1843  a  change  had  been  made 
b  it,  which  did  render  him  in  error.  (See  page  64). 

The  natural  and  proper  answer,  therefore,  would 
have  been  that  according  to  the  existing  letter  of  that 
role  upon  which  the  exposition  relied  on  had  been 
given — ^Lord  Clancarty  was  in  error.  Thus  to  appeal 
to  the  rule  out  of  which  the  question  arose,  would  have 
shewn  that  Mr.  Trench  was  in  error  as  well  as  Lord 
Clancarty.  K  the  case  were  so,  this  would  have  been 
a  most  satisfactory  answer.    But  the  Board  pass  by 

this  rule,  and  say,  **  Lord  Clancarty  is  in  error 

"the  rule  of  the  Board  being  as  follows — Sec.  ii. 
"  par.  3  ;"  and  they  quote  a  rule  which  merely  forbids 
compulsion  being  used  :  they  then  quote  in  connection 
with  it  another,  saying  the  reading  of  Scripture  comes 
within  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction.  Of  course 
every  one  concludes  that  there  is  no  other  restriction 
on  the  reading  of  Scripture  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  rule  forbidding  compulsion.    Yet  the  Board  has 
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not  said  that  Mr.  Trenoh  is  right,  but  merely  th&t 
Lord  Clancarty  is  in  error. 

When  at  length  the  ambiguity  is  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  the  request  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  the  dergy  to  say  whetiher  their  l^ter 
did  mean — ^what  every  one  supposed  it  to  mean — that 
Mr.  Trench  was  right,  they  meet  the  inquiry  by  an 
answer  ready  printed,  but  without  date,  that  the  Board 
have  come  to  a  resolution  that  they  consider  it  ^  objec- 
^  tionable  that  they  should  be  engaged  in  answering 
"  such  inquiries." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  after  the  printing  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Ninth  Seport,  to  which  it  has  refer- 
ence :  that  is,  near  the  end  of  the  session  of  1843. 
Whether  it  was  adopted  before  or  after  their  reply  to 
Mr.  Trench,  April  1844, 1  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
If  before,  did  they  suspend  it  to  give  an  ambiguous 
answer  to  such  an  appeal?  if  afterwards,  did  they 
adopt  it  to  avoid  removing  tlie  ambiguity  ? 

Lest  the  refusal  should  proceed,  not  on  the  merits  of 
tibie  question,  but  on  the  insignificance  of  the  individual 
applying,  I  have  sought  an  exi^anation  on  these 
grounds,  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners :  " The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  directed 

^^  me,  as  his  Archdeacon,  to  communicate  with  the 
'^  clergy  of  this  diocese  on  the  subject  of  National 
^^  Education,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  arrange- 
^^  ment  could  be  effected  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
^^  ment.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  several  ques- 
^^  tions  have  arisen,  on  the  solution  of  which  their 
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^  jiidgm^^  mufit  very  much  depend.  I  find  it  impos- 
^  sibk  to  answer  these  questions  from  any  of  the  printed 
"^doeunents  wluch  have  cotne  to  my  knowledge. 
^ . . .  •  The  clergy  are  ^desirous  of  asoertaining  whether 
"  Mr.  Trench's  view  of  th^  udes  as  to  religious  instruc- 
^  tbn  is  light  or  w):)i)ng.  Mr.  Trench  evidently  in- 
"  tended  to  6^* «udi  a  decision. on  his  view ;  but  he 
"  having  put  the  question  thus,  which  of  its  is  in 
^  error  f  and  the  Boaard  having  merely  replied  that 
"  Lord  KuUmcQuijf  is  in  err  or  j  and  it  being  clearly 
^  possible  tibiat  in  the  question  between  them  both  par. 
^  ties  mi^  be  in  error,  l&ose  letters  leave  us  in  the 
^  dark,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Trench's  construction  of  the 
"  rules  be  right  or  wrong. 

To  this  the  Board  return  no  answer  except  what 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  : — "  K  you  consi- 
"  der  them"  (the  rules — not  the  letter)   "  open  to 
^  objection  on  the  grounds  of  ambiguity  or  otherwise 
"~it  is  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  to  the 
^  Legislature  you  should  address  any  representation 
^  or  complaint  that  you  may  be  disposed  to  make  upon 
"^  the  subject .......  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be 

**'  dfme  in  the  National  Schools  with  respect  to  reli- 
^  gious  instruction,  the  Board  consider  their  printed 
^  rules  upon  the  subject  perfectly  dear  and  explicit, 
"^  and  can  allow  of  no  departure  therefrom." 

Eitlier  these  passages  convey  the  answer  to  the 
i^uest  eoncerning  the  letter  to  Mr.  Trench,  or  there 
is  00  answer  vouchsafed.  In  either  case  it  amounts  to 
a  refusal  to  give  any  explanation  whatever  concern- 
ing it. 
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I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of  your  ascertain- 
ing whether  Mr.  Trench's  view  of  the  rules  is  right  or 
wrong.  If  you  undertake  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  with  respect  to  the  National  sys- 
tem, you  are  bound  to  ascertain  to  what  you  actually 
commit  them  by  any  course  which  you  may  advise. 
You  cannot  risk  involving  thekn  in  obligations  which 
might  hereafter  prove  irreconcilable  with  their  consci- 
entious convictions.  I  have  therefore  felt  myself 
bound  in  the  execution  of  the  commission  you  have 
entrusted  to  me,  to  take  all  due  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact.  K  Mr.  Trench  be  wrong,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  clergy  should  not  be  deceived  respecting 
it:  if  hebe  right — and  if  that  letter  of  the  Board  were 
intended  to  say .  so— I  trust  the  feet  of  his  opinion 
being  at  variance  with  the  trust-deed  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  my  having  sought  an  explanation ; 
and  that  explanation  having  been  refused,  will  excuse 
my  bringing  the  subject  thus  prominenfly  b^ore  you : 
especially  as  in  that  case,  the  Board,  by  pursuing  such 
a  course,  are  needlessly  destroying  the  confidence  of  the 
clergy  in  a  public  institution,  and  thereby  hindering 
that  union  between  the  clergy  and  the  Grovemment, 
which  you  seek  to  bring  about ;  a  course  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education. 

The  Board  have,  however,  referred  us  to  Government 
for  the  explanation  of  any  ambiguity  in  their  rules. 
Let4is  hope  that  the  GrOvemment  will  accordingly  take 
measures  to  give  us  confidence  in  the  institution  which 
they  seem  resolved  to  support.    If  they  should  dedine 
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ddng  so,  a  great  re-action  will  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  who  are  now  considering  the 
qnestion,  when  they  become  fully  aware  of  their  real 
position.  How  great  that  re-action  will  be,  I  have  had 
Tery  striking  proof  in  the  course  of  this  inquiiy. 

We  cannot  expect  that  the  Government  will  take 
steps  to  obtain  our  co-operation,  unless  we  shew  that 
the  clergy  are  really  desirous  and  willing  to  co-operate 
witii  them  on  such  grounds  as  are  practicable  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  religious  and 
political.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  shew  what  the 
clergy  are  willing  to  agree  to. 

Here  a  difficulty  arises  from  concessions  which  have 
already  been  proposed  on  principles  to  which  we 
cannot  assent.  To  avoid  being  identified  with  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  disclaim  them.  Mr.  Woodward  pro- 
poses that  the  clergy  should  join  the  National  system 
on  such  grounds  as  these  : — ^^  Important  as  it  doubtiess 
^  is,  that  they  (children)  should,  from  an  early  age,  know 
^  the  Scriptures,  yet  if  they  ma^  seek  and  find  salvation 
^  in  a  church  which  restricts  their  use,  we  cannot  feel 
^  justified  in  releasing  them  from  that  restriction  at  the 
^  expense  of  cutting  that  tender,  sacred  tie  which  binds 
^  the  child  in  obedience  to  the  parent"  P.  34.  And 
he  says  the  clergy  ^^  owe  it  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to 
"'  God,  to  confess  their  error,  and,  like  Christians  and 
**  like  men,  to  own  that  they  have  been  wrong." — 
P.  41. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  here  done  much  to  dispose  the 
clergy  to  continued  hostility  to  the  National  system. 
In  order  to  secure  their  co-operation  to  any  extent,  it  is 
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necessary  that  such  sentiments  should  be  unequivocally 
disclaimed. 

The  clergy  never  will  admit  that  the  question  is  of 
restricting  the  use  of  Scripture,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  with  them  a  question  of  prohibiting 
the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  and  Law, 

To  restrict  and  to  prohdbit  are  not  the  same  in  ques* 
tions  of  conscience.    A  parent  may  restrict  his  chUd's 
attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion,  and  altlioo^  dis- 
approving tibie  restriction,  we  may  feel  boimd  to  direct 
the  child  to  obey ;   but  let  a  parent  prohibit  that 
attendance  altogether,  as  a  thing  evil  in  itself,  and 
obedience  to  the  command  becomes  sin  against  Grod. 
The  question  before  us,  along  with  other  weighty  mat- 
ters, involves  a  case  strictly  parallel.    A  parent  may 
prohibit  his  child  learning  those  commandments  of 
God  which  at  his  baptism  he  promised  to  keep.     He 
may  do  this,  desirous  of  keeping  his  d^ld  in  ignonmce 
of  them,  as  of  things  dangerous  to  his  rdigion.    TMs  is 
no  uncommon  case  :    it  is  perhaps  the  chief  point  at 
issue.     So  far  as  we  know,  the  Board  will  now — 
what  at  first  they  did   not — come  in  and  "prohi- 
bit"— not  restrict — ^their  being  taught  to  him.     Such 
a  prohibition,  even  from  a  parent,  we  hold  to  be  of 
no  moral  obligation  whatsoever :    obedience  to  it  is 
in  the  child  a  direct  violation  of  the  first  and  highest 
obligation  to  his  Heavenly  Father.     K  the  clergy  even 
co-operate  with  a  system  in  which  such  a  prohibition 
may  be  enforced,  it  will  be  on  principles  very  difierent 
from  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

The  grounds  on  which  they  propose  to  do  so,  give 
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no  countenance  to  the  notion,  that  a  parent  has  a  right 
to  forbid  what  God  commands,  or  that  children  should 
remain  ignorant  of  His  will  rather  than  violate  the 
form  of  obedience  to  an  erring  parent    No  one  is 
better  entitled  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject  than 
Bishop  Taylor,  the  great  apostle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion :  nor  can  I  find  any  words  better  suited  than  his  to 
represent  the  opinions  which  many  of  the  clergy  have 
expressed.     The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  ^^  Ductor 
Dubitantium,"  B.  3,  ch.  5,  rule  4.    The  title  is,  "  The 
Father^s  power  does  not  extend  to  matter  of  religion, 
and  persuasions  of  faith."    "  In  the  law  of  the  twelve 
"  tables  it  was  written,  Sacra  privata  perpetua  rmt- 
"  nentOy  that  the  private  religion  of  a  family  should 
"  not  be  altered :   which  Cicero  expounds  to  mean 
^  Ihat  all  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  £tther  of  a 
"  fiunily  did  appertain,  were  tied  to  the  celebration  of 
"  the  same  rites  ;  and  the  lawyers  say,  that^/w  sunt  in 
*^  tacris  parentum  dum  stmt  in  eorum  potestate^ 
^  children  are  within  the  holy  rites  of  their  parents 
"  while  they  are  in  their  power.    And  indeed  this  is 
**  very  true  in  the  court  of  conscience  so  long  as  their 
"  understanding  is  in  their  father^s  power  ;  but  that  is 
**  of  all  things  first  emancipated.    When  a  son  can 
"  choose  for  himself,  when  he  is  capable  of  malice  and 
"  perverseness,  when  he  is  judicable  by  external  and 
^  public  laws,  then  he  is  emancipated  and  set  free,  so  as 
"  he  can  choose  his  religion,  and  for  that  the  father 
"  hath  no  power  over  him  but  persuasion  and  instruc- 

*'  tiou the  father  is  to  rule  the  understanding 

"  of  his  child,  till  it  be  fit  to  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  God : 
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^^  that  is,  the  child  must  believe  and  learn,  that  he  may 
^'  choose  and  obey  ;  for  so  we  see  it  in  the  baptizing 
^^  infants,  the  fathers  and  susceptors  first  choose  the 
^^  child's  religion,  and  then  teach  it  to  him,  and  then 
'^  he  must  choose  it  himself.     For  the  father's  autho- 
'^  rity  to  the  understanding  of  the  child  is  but  like  a 
"  fidse  arch  or  temporary  supporter,  put  under  the 
^^  building  till  it  can  stand  alone  :  and  it  only  hath  this 
''  advantage,  that  the  father  hath  the  prerogative  of 
^'  education,  the  priority  of  possession,  which  how  great 
"  it  is  all  the  experience  of  the  world  can  telL   But  that 
^^  this  is  part  of  the  paternal  power  is  evident,  because 
^^  no  child  is  to  be  baptized  without  his  father's  wilL 
^^  A  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  Heathen  can  reckon  their  children 
"  in  Sacris  parentumj  they  have  power — a  natural  and 
"  proper  power — ^to  breed  up  their  children  in  what 
^'  religion  they  please,  but  not  to  keep  them  in  it.  For 
"  then  when  they  can  choose  they  are  under  no  power 
^^  of  man,  God  only  is  Lord  of  the  understanding ;  and 
^^  therefore,  it  is  no  disobedience  if  a  son  changes  his 
^^  father's  religion  or  refuses  to  follow  his  &ther's 
^^  change ;  for  he  cannot  be  injured  in  that  in  which  he 
"  hath  no  right  and  no  authority." 

A  fitter  exposition  or  defence  of  our  views  could  not 
be  found.  We  cannot  be  counted  to  maintain  a  fic- 
tions opposition  to  a  liberal  system  because  we  hold  the 
principles  of  the  first  and  greatest  preacher  of  religious 
liberty  that  these  latter  ages  have  produced*  Nor  cw 
we  be  accused  of  making  unworthy  concessions  to 
modem  liberality,  if  we  are  still  willing  to  grant  what 
the  Ducter  DubitarUmm  of  our  church  has  so  long 
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ago  determined.  As  guides  of  consciences,  we  must 
stffl  maintain  that  the  father  is  to  rule  the  understand- 
ing of  his  child,  only  until  it  is  fit  to  be  ruled  by  the 
laws  of  God ;  and  when  a  son  is  capable  of  choosing, 
"  he  is  under  jio  power  of  man,  God  only  is  Lord  of 
the  understanding." 

As  assertors  of  religious  liberty,  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  children  are  bound 
to  the  ];^ligion  of  their  parents,  except  with  this  limi- 
tation, "so  long  as  their  understanding  is  in  their 
&ther^8  power."     No  arbitrary  period  can  be  fixed  for 
the  termination  of  the  parent's  right :  we  must  hold  that 
it  continues  while  the  parent  lives,  or  we  must  say  that 
it  ceases  when  the  child  becomes  capable  in  fact  of  exer- 
cising a  choice.  There  is  no  other  conceivable  limitation 
of  the  right.  This  limitation  is  not  more  indefinite,  or  less 
real  or  important,  than  that  by  which  Taylor  measures 
it — ^''when  he  is  judicable  by  external  and  public  laws :" 
if  it  cannot  be  defined,  neither  can  it  be  denied.     It 
was  fitting  that  a  law  which  gave  a  father  absolute 
authority  over  the  life  of  his  child,  should  extend  it 
without  limitation  to  his  understanding  and  conscience 
also.    Both  are  equally  unfit  to  be  adopted  in  a  Chris- 
tian state.     We  cannot,  therefore,  assent  to  the  unli- 
mited assertion,  "  The  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
children  are  to  determine  to  what  religious  denomina- 
tion they  belong."  (Official  Explanations.)    Nor  can  we 
imagine  any  limitation  free  from  insurmountable  prac- 
tical  objections,  except  that  implied  in  the  rule  of  1843, 
"  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  any  religious 
"  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  oIp- 
''jectr  G 
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We  have  denied,  and  still  deny,  the  propriety  of  the 
application  that  has  been  made  of  this  rule ;  but  as  an 
abstract  maxim  we  have  ever  held  it  to  be  true.     We 
agree  with  Taylor  that  "  the  father  hath  the  prerc^a- 
"  tive  of  education,  the  priority  of  possession  ;  which 
"  how  great  it  is,  all  the  experience  of  the  world  can 
"  tell."     We  seek  not  to  destroy  it ;  but  we  refuse  to 
add  new  powers  to  it  when  it  is  wrongly  directed. 
Laws  or  rules  are  not  to  be  established,  or  cfystems  of 
education  contrived,  to  enable   the  parent    still   to 
retain    possession,   when  the  understanding  of  his, 
child,  in  the  course  of  nature  or  of  Providence,  has 
been  emancipated.      "  A  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  Heathen, 
"  have    power — a    natural    and    proper    power — ^to 
"  breed    up  their  children  in    what    religion   tihey 
^*'  please,  but  not  to  keep  them  in  Ur      The  latter 
only    we   deny.      We   acknowledge  the  former,   as 
we  acknowledge  the  parent's  right  to  hdid  his  error 
himself:    not    that    any    man  has    a    right  before 
God  to  choose  darkness  rather  than  light,  for  him- 
self or  for    his  children  ;   but  the  question  arising 
from  this  rule,  ^^  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  object 
is  not  a  question  concerning  the  parent's  right  to  otfectj 
but  our  right  to  compel.     The  parent  has  no  right 
before  God  to  refuse  the  knowledge  which  God  oflfers ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  force  him  to  receive  it :  and 
they  who  would  not  force  the  parent,  have  no  more 
right  to  force  the  child. 

On  these  principles  this  might  be  the  basis  of  our 
agreement  with  the  Government.     Let  parents  use 
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their  prerogative  of  education  to  bring  up  their  child- 
ren in  what  religion  thej  please  ;  let  them  withdraw 
tliem  from  any  religious  instruction  of  which  they  dis- 
approve, by  their  own  authority  and  on  their  own 
responsibility  ;  let  them  have  opportunity  to  use  their 
prerogative  of  education  by  eveiy  lawfiil  means  of  per- 
suasion and  instruction  :  but,  those  means  failing,  let 
no  others  be  provided  to  maintain  their  possession ;  let 
OS  not  be  required  to  aid  them  against  our  consciences ; 
let  the  school  be  open  for  the  child  to  withdraw,  at  the 
time  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  let  the  parent  who 
desires  it  effect  the  withdrawal  himself,  by  his  own 
paternal  powers  of  persuasion  and  instruction. 

The  letter  of  the  agreement  should  be  the  third  rule 
of  1843, freed  from  the  ambiguity  I  noticed.  (See  p.  65.) 
It  affords  no  little  ground  of  hope,  that  in  so  impor- 
tant  a  point  we  are  able  to  agree  to  what  the  Board 
themselves  have  proposed.  We  do  but  seek  the  remo- 
^  of  ambiguities,  the  &ir  and  full  adoption  of  it  in 
the  trust-deeds  as  well  as  the  Rules.  This  surely  can- 
not be  denied.  Fair  dealing  requires  it ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  system  requires  it.  That  system 
professes  to  be  one  in  whidi  all  men  may  unite,  without 
violating  or  compromising  thdr  conscientious  convic- 
tioDs.  Those  who  would  invite  us  to  change  our  opinion 
of  the  extent  of  parental  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, in  order  to  our  co-operating  witii  the  Board,  they 
give  testimony  against  it  that  its  fundamental  princi- 
ple is  not  fiairly  carried  out  towards  us.  We  trust  they 
wQI  not  refuse  to  carry  it  out,  when  it  can  be  done 
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simply  by  acting,  in  their  trust  deeds,  on  the  role 
which  they  themselyes  voluntarily  enacted. 

This  is  certainly  a  practicable  basis  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Board.  And  on  our  side  we  fed 
that  by  it  we  should  not  be  made  parties  to  the  refosal 
of  religious  instruction  or  the  reading  of  God's  word, 
further  than  this,  that  we  should  not  absolutely  r^se 
to  superintend  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  other  useful  arts,  to  those  who  are  influ- 
enced by  their  parents  so  to  refuse.  This  narrows  our 
question  very  much. 

That  we  should  open  our  schools  to  such  children  is 
consistent  with  Bishop  Taylor's  principles.  It  is  not  a 
consequence  of  them,  nor  required  by  them.  While 
other  schools  may  be  open  to  such  children,  there  is 
no  force  or  compulsion  towards  them  involved  in  limit- 
ing our  schools  to  those  who  will  read  the  Scriptures. 

Hitherto  the  clergy  have  conducted  their  schools  on 
this  principle,  and  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  com- 
pulsion towards  others  in  doing  so.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  shew  the  motives  on  which  they  are  now  in- 
clined thus  to  open  their  schools. 

It  is  principle,  not  expediency,  which  leads  us  to  a 
conclusion  so  little  agreeable  to  our  feelings  or  wishes. 
This  was  always  our  principle, — "  That  education  to 
^^  be  really  beneficial,  must  be  based  upon  religion ;  and 
^'  that  the  instructors  of  youth  do  little  to  promote 
^'  their  well-being,  if  they  do  not  instil  into  their  minds 
"  the  principles  of  divine  truth  for  the  regulation  of 
'^  their  conduct  in  after  life."    Our  views  and  objects 
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remain  the  same  ;  nor  can  they  change  while  we 
remember  our  ordination  vows.  Any  means  which  are 
not  sanctioned  by  those  vows,  any  means  which  are 
not  in  fulfilment  of  them,  we  cannot  adopt.  We  can 
use  no  means  but  such  as  are  duties  also.  But  the 
practical  duties  which  arise  from  absolute  principles, 
are  themselves  essentially  relative.  They  cannot  be 
determined  without  relation  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

When  the  education  of  the  people  was  in  our  hands, 
and  Government  placed  their  influence  at  our  disposal, 
our  principle  led  us  to  offer  a  secular  education  in 
strict  combination  with  religious  truth.  When  the 
Government  have  offered  to  the  people,  without  our 
aid,  a  superior  secular  education,  unconnected  with  reli- 
gious truth,  or  in  connection  with  an  error  which  the 
people  prefer,  our  limiting  ourselves  to  our  former  offer 
increases  the  evil  under  which  so  many  children  labour, 
and  extends  it  to  others,  and  makes  it  more  impossible 
of  remedy.  Hence  the  same  unchangeable  principle  leads 
the  clergy  to  pause  in  that  course,  and  seek  some  new 
means  better  suited  to  fvlSl  the  duty  which  the  princi- 
ple involves. 

Viewing  matters  as  they  now  stand,  considering  the 
extent  to  which  the  National  system  has  spread,  and 
the  support  which  it  has  received,  the  conclusion  seems 
irresistible,  that  if  the  children  of  the  majority  are 
hereafter  to  be  brought  to  any  acquaintance  with  reli- 
gious truth  in  the  course  of  their  education,  it  must 
be  done  in  the  National  Schools.  If  this  be  so,  to  ren- 
der those  schools  suited  to  the  purpose,  in  whatever 
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degree  we  can  accomplish  it,  should  be  our  object.  We 
do  not  consider  them  as  now  promoting  the  end.  We 
look  on  the  education  given  in  them  as  being  unna* 
turally  divoroed  from  religious  truth.  We  testified 
against  that  divorcement :  we  lament  the  separation^ 
and  we  earnestly  desire  to  bring  secular  education 
again  into  unison  with  religious  truth.  But  we  do 
not  ask  the  State  to  prohibit  secular  instruction  to 
those  who  will  not  receive  religious ;  nor  to  with- 
hold aid  and  support  from  it.  The  office  of  the 
pedagogue,  although  unsanctified  by  the  Gospd,  is 
as  much  an  institution  of  nature  as  political  govern- 
ment itself.  Such  institutions  the  church  has  ever 
respected,  and  respecting  has  sought  to  sanctify.  She 
never  yet  was  heard  to  make  the  stem  demand,  to 
be  permitted  to  sanctify — or  to  extinguish — a  part  of 
Grod's  natural  Sovereignty  over  his  creatures.  If  the 
State  were  to  abandon  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  if  the  result  were  to  be  institutions  which  would 
have  been  socially  or  politically  good  under  the  light  of 
nature,  we  should  owe  those  institutions  no  hostility, 
but  the  duty  and  the  offices  of  a  sanctifying  influence. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Apostles  and  the  i»^ 
cepts  of  Scripture,  the  church  pursued  this  course 
while  all  civil  government  was  as  yet  heathen :  and 
when  the  empire  became  professedly  Christian,  but  to 
a  great  extent  practically  heathen,  the  same  principles 
governed  her  course*  If  our  relations  to  the  state 
should  return  to  a  corresponding  position)  and  partake 
of  a  mixed  and  imperfect  character,  we  should  adopt  a 
similar  course.     In  things  essentially  sinful  we  can 
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take  no  part :  against  national  sins  we  are  bound  to 
testify  :  but  the  mere  fact  that  institutions,  naturally 
good,  are  withheld  from  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  gospel,  is  no  ground  to  treat  them  with  hostility 
or  seek  their  extinction. 

Our  object  then  is,  that  education  should  again  be 
sanctified  by  the  church  and  by  religion.  We  cannot 
cease  to  represent  to  the  Legislature,  or  rather  to  the 
Nation,  with  whom  alone  the  possibility  of  the  perfor- 
mance rests,  the  duty  of  a  Christian  state,  as  such,  to 
sanctify  the  National  Education  as  a  whole.  That 
fiuHng,  we  have  our  own  duties  as  individuals  to  dis- 
charge to  individual  children  and  individual  schools, 
to  sanctify  each  to  the  utmost  extent  to  ♦  which  our 
influence  can  perform  the  task. 

The  change  made  by  the  Board  last  year,  if  fairly 
carried  out,  is  invaluable  towards  enabling  us  to  per- 
form this  duty.  The  Board  has  withdrawn  the  obli- 
gation (see  page  38)  to  place  truth  and  falsehood  on  the 
same  lerel  in  the  schools,  and  now  permits  patrons  to 
choose  between  them.  Our  individual  duty  then  is 
performed  by  accepting  the  office,  in  order  to  choose 
tmth  as  the  religion  to  be  taught  in  the  school. 

Wilii  these  views  we  can  agree  to  the  basis  of  co-oper- 
ation which  I  have  proposed  (page  82)  j  not  as  one  on 
which  a  Christian  state  can  best  perform  its  duty,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  performance,  as  one  on  which 
we  can  accomplish  ours.  The  high  example  of  mis- 
nonary  schools  proves  that  the  terms  are  not  sinful  in 
us,  and  diat  it  is  our  duty  to  agree  to  them  in  order 
to  occupying  a  field  of  labour  on  which  we  cannot 
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otherwise  enter.  To  separate  Education  from  religion, 
when  they  are  united,  is  a  sin.  To  re-unite  tiiem 
again,  so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  is  a  duty  :  to 
administer  mere  secular  education  in  hopes  hereafter  of 
making  it  religious,  and  in  the  mean  time  of  preventing 
its  being  made  irreligious,  is  also  a  duty  in  itself;  and 
much  more  so,  wlien  doing  this  in  part,  is  necessaiy 
towards  doing  the  other  at  all. 

This  is  at  least  a  preliminary  step  to  the  fulfilling  our 
ordination  vow,  to  be  "  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines,  contrary  to  God's  word  ;"  and  the  reason  in 
our  case  is  strong,  "  lest  the  Church  or  any  member 
thereof,  should  take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason 
of  our  negligence."  We  believe  that  to  adopt  this 
course  respecting  the  National  Schools,  is  the  best 
means  now  in  our  power  for  the  promotion  of  Scrip- 
tural  education  among  the  population  at  large.  We 
know  that  parents  are  not  of  themselves  averse  from 
their  children  reading  the  Scriptures.  We  know  that 
previous  to  1824,  the  Scriptures  had  been  introduced 
into  above  4,000  schools  not  under  any  obligation  to 
use  them,  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  conductors 
and  teachers,  in  order  to  find  favour  with  the  people. 
We  know  that  in  the  Schools  of  the  Irish  Society 
where  no  rule  renders  it  binding,  the  Scriptures  are 
universally  read  by  every  scholar  who  is  able  to  read 
them.  And  although  the  National  Schools  do  not 
at  present  afford  equal  facilities,  yet  they  afford  a 
possibility  of  producing  the  same  result ;  a  possibility 
which  is  now  rapidly  passing  away,  and  which  we  are 
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boand  in  duty  to  parents  and  children  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  for  their  fiiture  advantage.  They  may 
not  always  reject  it.  We  believe  that  we  might  even 
now  do  much  towards  preparing  the  way  for  them  to 
nse  it:  that  by  offices  of  charity  and  kindness  in 
secular  things,  we  should  obtain  the  affections  of 
parents  and  children :  that  the  feelings  which  never 
&il  to  grow  up  between  children  and  an  intelligent 
manager  of  a  school,  and  the  intercourse  which  must 
subsist  between  them,  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
removal  of  prejudices,  and  the  obtaining  their  confidence 
in  us  as  their  natural  instructors ;  and  that  such  a 
secular  education,  especially  if  combined  with  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  might  prove  hereafter  a 
valuable  preparation  for  the  acquirement  of  religious 
knowledge.  And  here  the  words  of  St.  Augustine 
when  preferring  the  elementary  to  the  rhetorical  school 
(both  alike  being  heathen)  are  not  a  little  applicable  : 
^by  it  I  obtained,  and  still  retain,  the  power  of 
reading  what  I  find  written,  and  myself  writing  what 
I  wiD."  And  might  we  not  hope  that  these  words  too 
might  yet  find  a  place  in  some  breasts  ;  "  Lo,  0  Lord, 
my  King  and  my  God,  for  Thy  service  be  whatever 
useful  thing  my  childhood  learned ;  for  Thy  service 
that  I  speak,  write,  read,  reckon.  For  Thou  didst 
grant  me  Thy  Discipline,  while  I  was  learning  vani- 
ties."  (Confessions,  Book  I.) 

For  these  reasons  so  many  of  us  are  willing  to  agree 
to  the  terms,  that  our  schools  should  be  open  for  parents 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  religious  instruction  to 
which  they  object,  provided  that  parents  should  effect 
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that  withdrawal  by  their  own  paternal  authority  of 
persuasion  and  instruction.  It  is  a  basis  to  which  the 
Board  cannot  object,  for  they  have  over  and  over 
defined  the  PRmciPLE  of  the  system  to  be,  "  that  no 
"  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any  religious 
"  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  may  disapprove."     (Fourth  Beport,  vi.  35.) 

And  the  same  moderation  will  be  found  to  prevail 
in  the  demands  of  the  clergy  as  to  what  is  yet  required 
to  make  the  former  concessions  of  the  Board  complete 
and  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  set  this  before  you  at  a  view,  I  will  go 
through  the  existing  rules  as  to  religious  instruction, 
shewing  what  alteration  would  be  needed  in  each,  and 
I  shall  then  add  such  other  particulars  as  require  to 
be  noticed. 

Sec.  II. 

Rule  1. — "The  ordinary  school  business,  during 
"  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they 
"  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to  embrace  a 
"  specified  number  of  hours  each  day."  This  rule  is 
satisfactory,  except  that  the  words  "  to  consist  exdu- 
"  sively  of  instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
**  which  belong  to  literary  and  moral  education," 
which  were  formerly  expunged  from  the  rule  by  the 
voluntary  offer  of  the  Board,  ought  to  be  expunged 
fi'om  the  deed  which  is  to  give  eflfect  to  the  rule.  (See 
page  16-21.) 

"  2.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  children 
"  of  each  school  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction 
"  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  o£" 
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If  opparttmity  be  a  positiye  term,  and  if  it  mean 
more  than  the  mere  absence  of  hindrance,  we  should 
require  ike  following  clause  of  Rule  5  to  be  introduced 
here; — ^'^Or  if  religious  instruction  is  not  provided  for 
^  them  in  the  schoolroom,  the  children,  whose  parents  or 
^  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  them- 
^  selves  from  the  school  at  reasonable  times,  for  the 
^  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere." 

''3.  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the 
^Ti^t  of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as 
^  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given  therein,  provided 
^  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  com- 
^  munions  ;  that  due  r^ard  be  had  to  parental  right 
^  and  authority  ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  com- 
^  pdUd  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  9saj  religious 
^  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ; 
^  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that 
^  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly 
"  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the 
^  school  affi)rds.  Subject  to  this,  religious  instruction 
^  iSAj  be  given  either  during  the  fixed  school  hours 
'*  or  otherwise." 

The  wording  of  this  rule,  in  order  to  avoid  ambi- 
gmty,  should  foe  altered  as  follows  : — ^^  that  accordingly 
^  no  child  be  compelled  either  to  recdve,  or  to  be  present 
'^at,  any  religious  instruction,  &c."  (See  pages  65-^8.) 
And  the  rule,  so  explained,  should  be  embodied  in  the 
trust  deed ;  and  tiiie  rule,  which,  on  its  introduction,  was 
expunged  from  the  code  to  make  way  for  it,  should 
also  be  expunged  from  the  deed.  (See  page  63.) 

^  Kule  4. — In  schools,  towards  the  buUding  of  which 
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^^  the  commissioners  have  contributed,  and  which  are, 
"  therefore,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
^  National  Education,  such  pastors  or  other  persons 
^  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
^^  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them 
"  in  the  schooUroom^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
^^  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient  times  to  be 
^^  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or 
^^  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  application  or 
"  otherwise." 

"  Rule  5. — ^In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive 
"  aid  only  by  way  of  salaiy  and  books,  it  is  for  the 
"  patrons  to  determine  whether  religious  instruction 
"  is  to  be  given  in  the  schoolroom  or  not ;  but,  if 
^^  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school-room,  the  children, 
^^  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed 
^^  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school  at  reasonable 
"  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction 

"  ELSEWHERE." 

In  this  latter  rule  a  large  proportion  of  the  National 
Schools  are  freed  from  a  provision  which  once  ex- 
tended to  them.  (See  pages  28,  and  34-35.)  The  con- 
cession is  acceptable  to  us  in  itself  but  we  cannot  re- 
ceive it  on  the  understanding  that  the  commissioners 
shall  retain  in  their  hands  power  to  take  it  away  again, 
when  we  have  given  up  our  present  means  of  support, 
and  have  joined  them  on  the  strength  of  it  (See  pages 
50-53.)  We  must,  therefore,  be  assured  that  the  con- 
cessions shall  not  be  taken  away  again.  There  is  no  way 
to  do  this  but  by  giving  building  grants  for  schools 
that  take  advantage  of  this  concession  ;  nor  can  there 
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be  any  reason  for  withholding  such  grants,  except  a 
secret  intention  to  withdraw  ibis  concession  hereafter. 
The  security  required,  involves  the  omission  from 
the  tnist  deed  of  the  clause  securing  the  use  of  the 
school  to  all  pastors  and  persons  approved  by  the 
parents. 

"  Rule  6. — ^The  reading  of  the  scriptures,  either  in 
"  the  Protestant  authorized  or  Douay  version,  as  well 
^  as  the  teaching  of  catechisms,  comes  within  the  rule 
"  as  to  religions  instruction," 

Perhaps  one  exception  may  be  suggested  hereafter. 
The  title  of  our  version  is  not  properly  given  here. 
The  Soman  Catholics  have  no  authorized  English  ver- 
sion: there  is  no  authorized  version  but  ours,  and 
^erefore  na»need  to  give  it  any  other  distinguishing 
appellation.  If  any  such  were  needed,  Protestant 
would  not  he  the  proper  one,  for  the  version  was  avr- 
thmzedy  not  by  the  Protestants,  but  by  the  State. 
The  word  Protestant  was  introduced  into  the  rule  in 
1843,  when  so  many  other  changes  were  made.  In 
this  instance  at  least  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any 
member  of  the  Established  Church  could  have  been 
concurring  in  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  altering 
the  rule. 

"Rule  7. — The  rule  as  to  religious  instruction 
"  applies  to  public  prayer,  and  to  all  other  religious 
"  exercises." 

This  rule  requires  only  such  alteration  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  agree  with  the  following  : — 

"  Rule  8. — ^The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the 
"  scripture  lessons  being  read  in  any  of  the  National 
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'^  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during 
"  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  in  any 
^^  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
^^  dians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case, 
^^  the  commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at 
^'  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons 
"  giving  it  may  use  these  lessons  or  not,  as  they  think 
"  proper." 

In  connection  with  this  we  must  consider  the 
eleventh  rule.  "  The  use  of  the  books  published  by 
'^  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory  ;  but  die  titles 
"  of  all  other  books  which  the  conductors  of  schools 
^  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business,  are  to  be 
^'  reported  to  the  Commissioners  ;  and  none  are  to  be 
"  used  to  which  they  object ;  btU  they  prohibii  such 
^  onltf  as  may  appear  to  them  to  contain  matter 
"  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable /or  camawn 
^'  instriiction,  as  peculiarly  bdonging  to  some  partiGU- 
"  lar  religious  denomination." 

By  the  11th  rule,  no  parent  is  permitted  to  objeotto 
books  which  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  ua- 
objectionable  :  nor  are  the  Board  at  liberty  to  jHrohibi* 
such  books.  By  the  8th  rule,  parents  may  object  to 
books  which  the  Board  consider  unobjectionable,  and  . 
on  that  objection  the  Board  will  prohibit  them.  Thus 
there  are  two  classes  of  books  unobjectionable  in 
themselves  ;  one,  which  can  neither  be  etigected  to 
nor  prohibited  ;  the  other,  which  may  be  objected  to, 
and,  on  that  objection,  must  be  prohibited.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  consists  in  this,  that  the 
Board  have  unanimously  recommended  one  class,  as 
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being  perfectly  free  from  any  such  matter  as  would 
justify  diem  in  prohibiting  a  book  ;  this  is  the  class  to 
which  they  invite  objection,  and  which  they  promise 
to  prohibit !  So  long  as  they  do  not  recommend  an 
onobjectionable  book,  no  parent  can  object  to  its  use  ; 
bat  once  they  recommend  it  as  beiug  fit  to  be  used, 
(See  page  25,)  each  parent  thereby  acquires  a  right 
to  turn  the  book  out  of  the  school :  and  this  is 
actually  the  only  privilege  that  accrues  from  their 
pecommendation !  Yet  the  Board  take  credit  for  it 
In  their  first  Report  to  Lord  de  Grey,  (Eighth,) 
— ^"  still  further  to  show  how  unwarrantable  it  is 
^to  represent  (them)  as  excluding  instruction  by 
"  means  of  the  Holy  Scriptures" — ^they  quoted  "  the 
"foUowing  extracts  from  the  preface  to  the  Scrip- 
"  ture  Lessons  ;"  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : — "  The 
^  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  earnestly  and 
^  unanimously  recommend  these  lessons  to  be  used  in 
^  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  them/'  It  is  true  the 
feconomendation  stitl  stood  in  the  preface — it  could 
not  well  have  been  expunged  ;  but  are  the  Commis- 
sioners entitled  to  rely  upon  it,  while  that  same  recom- 
mendation is  supplanted  in  their  Rules  by  the  prohibi- 
tion in  question,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  preface,  is  so 
singularly  privileged  ? 

The  clergy  will  readily  agree  to  the  extracts  not  being 
insisted  on :  indeed  many  would  not  agree  to  their 
being  made  compulsoiy.  Others  would  use  them 
under  certain  dreumstances.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
extracts  we  contend,  but  for  the  principle  of  the 
eleventh  rule — ^that  the  Board  shall  not  prohibit,  for 
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united  instruction,  books  which  they  themselves  con- 
sider fit  for  the  purpose.  They  may  hereafter  recom- 
mend  what  might  be  unexceptionable. 

If  the  letter  of  these  rules  is  not  actually  contra- 
dictory, they  at  least  establish  contradictory  principles. 
And  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  fiiture 
working  of  the  system,  which  of  these  contrBdictoiy 
principles  shall  ultimately  prevail. 

The  principle  of  the  1 1th  rule  is,  that  a  mixed  Board 
is  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  books  to  be  used  in  the 
common  instructfon.  If  this  principle  is  to  apply,  as 
it  now  does,  to  books  which  the  Board  only  tolerate, 
surely  it  applies,  a  fortiori^  to  books  which  the  Board 
prepare  and  recommend*  If  they  cannot  apply  this 
rule  to  the  latter,  how  can  we  rely  upon  it  with  respect 
to  the  former? 

The  principle  of  the  8th  rule,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that 
any  ignorant  or  factious  parent  is  entitled  to  set  aside 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  that  mixed  Board.  This  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  essential  principle  of  any  plan  for 
united  education,  and  to  the  letter  of  the  charter  of  the 
Board,  (See  pp.  22  &  24).  If  this  principle  is  admitted, 
where  will  it  stop  ?  If  the  clergy  should  generally 
join  the  National  system,  what  is  to  prevent  &ctious 
persons  objecting  to  the  ordinary  reading-books  of  the 
Board,  on  account  of  the  copious  "  Scripture  extracts" 
which  they  contain  ?  I  confidently  predict  such  a 
result,  if  this  new  principle  is  not  rejected.  These 
books  and  the  Scripture  extracts  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  (See  page  23). 

There  is,  further,  a  manifest  injustice  in  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  this  right  of  prohibiting  is  carried. 
One  foolish  or  &ctious  parent  has  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  book,  not  to  his  own  child  only,  but  to  all  the 
school^  who  may  be  anxious  to  read  it,  and  whose  pa- 
rents may  wish  them  to  do  so.  Is  this  fair  ?  To  say  the 
olliers  may  read  it  at  the  time  of  separate  religious  in- 
struction is  very  foreign  from  the  purpose.  They  may 
not  wish  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  of  the  mana- 
ger :  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  there  are  no  other 
times  for  religious  instruction  :  thus  the  extracts  are 
wholly  taken  away  from  those  children  for  whom  they 
are  most  desirable. 

It  is  also  most  inexpedient,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  give 
such  a  power  to  any  factious  parent  who  may  send  his 
child  to  a  school  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  annoy- 
ance to  the  managers.  Let  the  Board  consider  the 
case  of  their  own  Model  School.  They  justly  consider 
it  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  Extracts  are  read 
daily  in  the  school.  Is  it  reasonable  that  any  one 
who  chooses  to  send  a  child  to  the  schools/or  that  pur- 
posBj  should  have  power  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  so 
important  a  part  of  their  school  management?  If 
they  insist  on  giving  such  a  power  to  every  parent, 
are  they  sure  it  will  never  come  to  be  tried  upon  them- 
selves? I  think  it  would  be  very  wonderful  if  it 
were  not.  Many  persons  object  to  what  they  call  a 
mutQated  Bible.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  Protestant  Operatives  of  Dublin  may  wish  to 
secure  the  secular  advantages  of  the  Model  School 
for  their  children,  and  may  yet  object  to  their  read- 
ing the  extracts  ?    The  Board  would  then  be  bound 
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to  apply  the  eighth  rule,  to  prohibit  their  own 
extracts  being  used  in  their  own  school !  Let  them 
consider  how  they  would  feel  under  the  annoyance, 
and  extend  that  consideration  to  others ;  and  let  them 
provide  against  the  emergency  beforehand.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  already  thought  of  doing  so.  The 
prohibition  first  published  in  the  Sixth  Beport-25,  was 
not  adopted  literally  in  the  Rules  of  1843. 

SIXTH   REPORT-.26.  RULE  8,  1843. 

Nor  would  we  allow  them  to  Nor  do  they  allow  them  to 
be  read in  any  school  at-  be  read in  any  school  at- 
tended by  ANT  children  whose  tended  by  ckUdren  whose  pa- 
parents  or  guardians  objected  rents  or  guardians  object  to 
to  them.  their  being  so  read. 

>  But  in  such  a  case,  if  a  limit  cannot  be  defined,  it 
cannot  exist :  if  the  Board  cannot  determine  before- 
hand how  many,  or  what  proportion  of  parents  are 
necessary  to  exercise  the  right,  they  cannot  do  it  on 
cases  as  they  arise.  It  would  not  do  to  issue  the 
prohibition  in  the  case  of  another  school,  and  to  refuse 
it  in  the  case  of  their  own. 

They  have  themselves  proved,  in  their  own  esta- 
blishment, that  the  use  of  the  extracts  is  no  hinderance 
to  success  in  the  management  of  a  school  for  united 
education.  There  is  an  important  point  in  which  the 
power  of  managers  to  use  them,  would  tend  greatly  to 
promote  united  education.  It  affords  the  only  grounds 
on  which  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  patrons  can 
be  expected  to  unite  in  the  management  of  the  same 
schools.  To  extend  the  same  advantage  to  schools 
built  by  the  Board,  there  should  be  some  means  of 
securing  to  joint  patrons  that  the  Scripture  extracts 
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fihonld  not  be  giTen  up  but  by  common  consent.  Could 
not  tiie  Board  also  agree  on  a  prayer  for  the  daily 
opening  of  a  school,  which  it  might  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  managers  to  use  ?  It  would  tend  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  many  pious  persons. 

Rule  9.  ^^  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any 
^'school  for  giving  religious  instruction,  must  be 
^  publicly  notified  in  the  schoolroom,  in  order  that 
^  those  children^  and  those  only^  may  he  present 
"  whose  parents  or  gttardians  aUow  them" 

The  clause  marked  in  italics,  having  been  explained 
by  the  Board,  in  their  letter  to  a  minister  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  to  mean  that  a  manager  must  expel  children 
from  religious  instruction,  if  necessary,  ought  to  be 
altered  to  mean  no  more  than  not  hindering  them  to 
withdraw. 

"Rule  10- — If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy 
^  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the  Church 
^  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  em- 
'^[doyed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the 
^  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Com- 
''  nussioners." 

Rules  respecting  religious  instruction  are  always 
more  or  less  galling  ;  if  inefficient,  they  are  objection- 
able. Lord  Stanley's  letter  contemplated  something 
efficient  "They  (the  Commissioners)  will  exercise 
^  the  m4)st  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in 
"  the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  literary,  or 
^  separate  religious  instruction  ;  none  to  be  employed 
^  in  the  first,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board, 
"  nor  in  the  latter,  but  with  the  approbation  of  the 
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^'  members  of  the  Board  of  the  persuasion  of  those  for 
"  whom  they  are  intended."  This  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment a  right  to  appoint  in  each  religious  persuasion, 
two  or  three  persons  of  their  own  selection,  who  should 
have  an  absolute  power  of  veto  over  the  separate 
lieligious  instruction  of  the  children  of  that  body.  This 
was  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  intolerable  ;  it  was  useless 
also,  for  the  Board  never  attempted  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice ;  and,  if  they  did,  no  party  would  give  credit  to 
the  members  of  any  other  party  for  preventing  improper 
books  being  used.  The  control  required  has  therefore 
been  gradually  pared  away,  until,  in  the  Sixth  Keport, 
-23,  it  was  formally  disclaimed.  ^^  It  has  been  supposed 
^^  that  the  Commissioners  assumed  a  right  to  direct 
"  and  control  the  religious  education  of  the  children 
^^  attending  the  National  Schools,  but  such  a  notion  is 
"  altogether  groundless.  It  is  entirely  at  variance 
"  not  only  with  our  practice,  but  with  documents  which 
^^  the  Board  has  from  the  first  put  forth  in  explanation 
"  of  its  views."  Rather  a  venturesome  appeal  to  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  the  "  official  explanation"  of  it,  and 
the  "  explanatory  paper ;"  the  latter  of  which  says 
expressly,  that  the  hours  of  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion "  are  not  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Com- 
"  missioners."  However,  as  the  rule  now  stands,  all 
claim  to  control  has  disappeared ;  the  rule  seems  to  remain 
for  no  other  purpose  but  for  a  testimony  that  some 
control  is  necessary,  and  that  the  Commissioners  have 
failed  to  exercise  any.  The  rule  ought  to  be  given 
up,  or  made  efficient ;  the  latter  would  certainly  be 
preferable.     Might  not  the  Board  report  to  parliament 
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the  books  so  made  known  to  them  ?  This  would  relieve 
them  from  an  invidious  duty,  which  it  is  evident  they 
cannot  perform,  and  would  remit  it  to  the  only  compe- 
tent power  under  present  circumstances,  public  opinion. 

The  last  rule  needs  no  particular  notice. 

The  Commissioners  have  long  since  agreed  not  to 
farce  patrons  of  different  religious  persuasions  into 
the  joint  management  of  the  same  school,  on  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  national  grant.  Such 
an  attempt  would  obviously  exasperate  all  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  question  of  education  in  Ireland. 
In  the  event  of  those  now  acceding  to  the  system, 
who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  it  would  be  still  more 
essential  to  abstain  from  the  attempt 

In  many  cases  schools  have  been  established  under 
the  Board,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ours,  for  the 
purpose  of  rivaling  and  supplanting  them.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  now  give  up  our  schools,  and 
let  the  rival  schools,  in  whose  management  we  have 
no  share^  have  full  possession.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  state  has  bound  us  under  an  oath  not 
to  do  so ;  and,  from  that  obligation,  so  imposed,  the 
state  cannot  now  relieve  the  present  generation  of 
dergy. 

To  give  us  in  such  cases  a  joint  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools  cannot  be  thought  of ;  the  present 
possessors  of  them  would  not  tolerate  the  proposal ; 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  to  give  a  grant  for 
our  school  also.  This  the  Board  are  willing  to  do,  but 
there  is  a  rule  which  has  an  operation  on  such  cases, 
which  cannot  be  considered  just.    The  Board  have 
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made  a  rule  not  to  give  a  grant  to  any  parties  who 
cannot  shew  a  daily  average  attendance  of  at  least 
thirty  chUdren.  This  is  unexceptionable  as  a  general 
rule ;  it  is  only  its  application  to  particular  cases 
which  involves  a  hardship.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
village  in  which  there  are  a  hundred  children  fit  to 
attend  school  ;  sixty  are  Roman  Catholics,  forty 
members  of  the  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more  fit  than 
that  the  Board  should  say,  ^'  we  will  not  give  a  grant 
for  a  school  for  the  united  education  of  both  persua- 
sions, to  any  person  who  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  daily  average  attendance  of  thirty  children."  This 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  patronage  of  schools 
getting  into  improper  hands. 

But  the  Board,  from  whatever  cause,  have  not  the 
confidence  of  both  parties  ;  they  therefore  fail  in  pro- 
curing a  site  to  build  a  school  for  united  education  :  a 
site  is  then  offered  them  to  build  a  school  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  sect.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
stated,  but  the  Board  are  perfectly  aware  that  this  is 
the  real  and  essential  nature  of  the  proposal :  they  know 
that  a  school  on  the  site  proposed — ^the  chapel  yard 
for  instance — cannot  fail  to  be  a  school  for  the  sepa- 
rate education  of  one  sect  exclusively  :  they  all  but 
"  absolutely  refuse"  to  build  a  school  on  a  site  they 
deem  so  unfit  (Sec.  vii.  3.)  They  do  not  however  actu- 
ally refuse ;  they  do  not  even  say  to  the  applicants  "be 
content  with  a  temporary  school  until  we  can  reconcile 
all  parties,  and  we  will  then  build  a  school  for  united 
education."  It  may  be,  the  difficulty  arises  from  Ae 
conduct  of  the  Board — it  may  be  from  the  caprice  of 
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an  individual ;  in  either  case,  a  Board  desirous  to 
provide  for  united  education  of  both  persuasion,  would 
natorally  provide  for  its  removal,  or,  at  least,  keep 
the  way  open. 

But  unfortunately  the  Board  in  such  cases  seize 
the  opportunity  to  huUd  a  school  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  one  sect,  thereby  putting  it  out  of  their  own 
power  ever  after  to  accomplish  united  education: 
and  entailing  on  that  village  for  ever,  the  evils  of 
separate  education,  and  rival  schools.  Then  the 
minority,  finding  themselves  thrust  out  of  the  school 
built  by  the  Board,  come  in  and  ask  for  aid  to  their 
own  school.  The  Board  readily  agree  to  give  it,  but, 
say  they,  you  must  shew  us  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  30  children.  Now  any  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  elementary  schools  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  knows 
that  40  children  fit  to  attend  school,  the  number 
supposed  in  this  case,  will  not  afford  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  30.  They  are  therefore  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  National  grant  for  Education.  The 
Board  have  first  by  their  own  rash  and  hasty  act, 
<leprived  the  minority  of  their  right,  —  a  school  to 
which  they  can  resort  as  freely  as  others  ;  they  have 
deprived  them  of  the  benefits  of  a  school  for  united 
education,  and  they  still  subject  them  to  its  restric- 
tions ;  thereby  depriving  them  of  any  share  in  the 
public  funds.  This  manifestly  requires  to  be  remedied, 
nor  can  any  remedy  be  suggested,  except  that  in 
such  cases  .where  the  Board  have  provided  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  one  sect,  and  have  put  it  out  of 
their  own  power  to  provide  for  the  united  education 
of  both ;  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  mini- 
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mum  attendance  from  the  minorityy  than  they  would 
have  originally  required  in  the  case  of  the  whole. 

K  it  be  said  that  they  have  not  practically  provided 
school  houses  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  sect,  cases 
can  be  stated  to  prove  it.  The  test  for  distinguishing 
such  cases  should  be  the  site,  and  the  patronage. 

A  rule  against  building  a  school  within  three  miles 
of  another  (Section  VII.  Rule  2,  1843),  ought  also  to 
be  relaxed  to  meet  such  cases.  K  the  Board  know- 
ingly build  a  school  for  one  sect  only,  they  cannot  fiadrly 
urge  that  as  a  reason  why  no  building  aid  should  be 
given  to  others  if  it  be  reaUy  required.  The  operation 
of  this  Rule  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  non-operation  of  the  next  Rule,  for- 
bidding schools  to  be  built  in  Chapel  yards. 

These  are  the  things  chiefly  required  to  obtain  the 
accession  of  the  clergy  on  the  basis  I  stated.  None  of  the 
desired  changes  of  the  rules  are  new.  They  have  been 
either  granted  already  by  the  Board,  or  else  the  Board 
have  led  the  clergy  universally  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  granted.  All  we  ask  is,  that  those  circum- 
stances which  necessarily  prevent  our  feeling  confi- 
dence in  the  rules  shall  be  removed. 

But  rules  alone,  however  unobjectionable,  cannot 
win  perfect  confidence  :  confidence  in  the  adnunistra* 
tion  of  the  rules  is  no  less  essential,  and  must  rest  on 
some  other  basis  besides  the  rules  themselves.  We 
cannot  feel  confidence  in  the  administration  of  a  system 
for  united  education,  when  we  behold  numbers  of 
schools  rising  up  around  us,  in  which  landed  security 
is  absolutely  given  that  united  education  shall  never 
henceforth  be  accomplished  within  their  districts.  Such 
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is  the  necessary  result  of  the  reckless  haste  with  which 
sdiool-houses  are  hoilt  in  situations  which  the  Board 
themselves  acknowledge  to  be  most  improper.  We 
cannot  feel  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
Board,  when  all  explanation  of  the  ambiguities  of  their 
roles  is  premeditatedly  withheld — ^their  refusal  being 
ready  printed,  before  they  know  what  explanation  is 
sought ;  even  when  that  explanation  is  sought  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  put  our  schools  under  the  Board.  If 
we  consider  their  rules  open  to  objection  on  the  grounds 
of  any  ambiguity  whatever,  no  matter  what  it  may  be, 
we  are  not  to  expect  any  explanation  from  them :  they 
tdl  us  gravely,  that  it  is  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
or  the  Legislature  we  must  apply  concerning  any  such 
matter !  (See  correspondence  subjoined.)  Could  there 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  the  representations  made  to  me  by  all  the  clergy  who 
are  most  anxious  to  put  their  schools  under  the  Board, 
that  they  cannot  do  so  with  any  satisfaction,  unless 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  their  interests  and  principles 
lespecting  education  are  represented  at  the  Board.  If 
there  must  be  a  joint  Board,  they  do  not  complain 
that  the  representatives  of  other  parties  shall  be  per- 
sons possessing  the  confidence  of  those  parties  with  re- 
spect to  education.  They  acknowledge  it  to  be  for  the 
common  good,  that,  where  there  is  a  mixed  Board,  each 
party  may  be  able  to  confide  in  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  some  member,  or  members  of  the  Board ;  and 
on  these  grounds  they  ask.  that  equal  provision  shall 
be  made  for  obtaining  their  confidence. 

It  seems  to  be  no  less  necessary  that  we  should  be 
folly  informed  concerning  all  rules  of  the  Board  which 
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may  a^t  us :  or,  at  least,  be  assured  that  no  such  rules 
are  kept  secret  from  us.  The  rule,  that  aid  shall  not 
be  given  where  there  has  not  been  a  continued  average 
attendance  of  thirty  children,  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  until  very  lately  we  did  not  know  of  its 
existence.  We  cannot  feel  full  confidence  while  it  is 
possible  that  other  rules,  no  less  affecting  our  interests 
in  case  of  our  joining  the  Board,  may  also  be  kept 
secret  until  we  have  committed  ourselves.  Such  an 
apprehension  cannot  but  make  us  hesitate. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  accession  of  the  clergy  to  the  government 
system  should  be  spoken  of,  by  the  Board  in  their  Be- 
ports,  and  by  ministers  in  Parliament 

I  have  shown  how  little  grounds  there  is  for  charg- 
ing those  whose  opinions  I  seek  to  represent  with  a 
departure  from  their  original  principles.  I  have  shewn 
what  reason  4;here  is  to  fear  that  such  imputations 
will  be  made,  on  the  erroneous  impressions  so  sedu- 
lously promoted  by  the  Board,  that  all  change  has 
taken  place  on  our  side,  none  on  theirs.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure towards  us  would  be  neither  wise  nor  ingenuous. 
Politically,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  if  ministers 
were  to  adopt  that  mode  of  speaking  of  it  which  the 
Board  would  probably  suggest,  and  which  they  have 
already  commenced  in  their  Tenth  Report 

I  have  received  various  communications,  uninvited, 
from  Clergymen  of  other  dioceses,  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  much  may  depend  on  the  result  of  your  pro- 
ceedings. This  at  least  is  dear,  that  if  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  spoken  of  as  having  betrayed  those  pnn- 
ciples  which  by  our  vows  we  are  pledged  to  maintain, 
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we  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  in  sucb  a  position,  and 
imr  brethren  will  take  not  example,  but  warning  from 
our&te. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  any  good  resulting  from 
our  acceding  to  the  National  System,  that  we  should 
liave  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  the  terms  in  which 
tbe  proceeding  shall  be  spoken  of. 

Some  minor  alterations  and  improvements  would 
peiha{»  be  easily  adjusted.  Cases  will  occur  to  you  in 
which  we  conld  not  at  once  dispense  with  the  use  of 
some  school-houses  for  public  worship.  Such  a  use  of 
them  does  not  seem  at  all  more  objectionable  than  the 
school-house  being  built,  as  it  often  is,  under  the  roof 
of  the  chapel. 

The  parochial  system  of  schools,  to  which,  we  are 
bound  by  onr  oaths,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  inter- 
fered witL  Our  trustees  for  schools  would  still  be 
**the  Minister  and  Church-wardens,"  "the  Archdeacon, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,"  &c.  Numerous  Acts  of  Par- 
liament have  pronounced  such  corporations  to  be  the 
fittest  trustees,  and  in  veiy  many  cases  a  legal  con* 
^^yance  of  the  most  suitable  sites,  and  those  the  most 
i^eadfly  given,  could  not  be  legally  made  except  to  such 
trustees. 

The  appointment  of  the  teacher  should  be  secured 
in  the  deeds. 

All  patrons  of  schools  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
i^ecommending  persons  to  be  trained  in  the  normal 
school  in  Dublin.  At  present  there  is  this  restriction, 
(Sec-  V.  Kule  3,) — ^*'  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commis- 
''  mners  for  admission  to  the  normal  establishment, 
**  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the 
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^^  officiating  clergyman  of  the  communion  to  which 
^^  they  belong.*"  The  most  unquestionable  evidence  of 
good  character  ought  to  be  necessary  ;  but  any  testi- 
mony which  was  unexceptionable  in  itself  ought  to  be 
sufficient  It  is  incongruous  in  such  a  Board  to  re- 
quire that  it  shall  be  of  an  official  character.  The 
object  of  the  Board  ought  to  be,  to  select  teachers  in 
whom  all  persuasions  will  feel  confidence.  The  char- 
acter of  the  recommendation  required  tends  directly  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  one  persuasion  and  repel  that 
of  others  ;  and  it  gives  to  the  person  whose  official 
certificate  is  thus  rendered  necessaiy,  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  the  patron;  it  gives  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  patron,  the  power  of  qualifying  or  not  qualifying 
the  teacher.  The  effect  of  such  a  power  in  certain 
cases  is  obvious.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, whether  Protestants  or  Boman  Catholics,  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  estrangement  which  too  often 
prevails  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land* It  is  the  interest  of  the  Bepealers,  in  general, 
to  promote  that  estrangement  The  importance  of 
a  due  selection  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  in  this 
respect,  is  evident  Those  who  desire  to  promote 
that  estrangement  will  naturally  decline  to  qualify 
teachers  who  do  not  possess  their  confidence  in 
that  particular.  Such  persons  ought  not  to  have  the 
power  of  withholding  a  necessary  qualification  iiom 
the  nominee  of  the  patron.  This  is  not  a  question  be- 
tween religious  parties  ;  it  is  a  question  between  the 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  landed  proprietors, 
whether  Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic.  Cases  have 
been  mentioned*  to  me,  where  it  would  be  a  question 
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whether  a  Roman  Catholic  landed  proprietor,  who  is  a 
friend  to  British  connection,  shall  have  the  power  of 
selecting  a  teacher  to  be  trained  for  his  school ;  or 
whether  the  priest,  who  is  a  repealer,  shall  have  the 
power  to  prevent  him.  Considering  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  National  Schools  of  which  I  have 
retams  are  under  the  management  of  members  of  the 
Bepeal  Association,  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  their 
influence  in  thb  respect.  The  Roman  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy ought  to  be  restored  to  their  natural  position. 

More  efficient  means  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
traming  of  teachers.  The  necessity  of  this  cannot  be 
denied.  In  their  Second  Report,  in  answer  to  an 
Inquiiy  from  government  respecting  the  preparation 
necesmry  for  training  school-masters^  the  Commis- 
sioners state  that  they  ^'  propose  that  each  person  who 
^may  be  admitted,  (to  the  Normal  School)  shall 
''study  in  it  for  at  least  two  years,  before  he  be 
^  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school." 
For  eight  years  after  this,  the  training  was  confined 
to  a  period  of  three  months.  In  the  appendix  of  the 
Nmth  Report,  it  is  announced — "  The  course  of  train- 
ing at  present  occupies  a  period  of  four  months  and  a 
hd£"  I  state  this,  not  to  imply  any  censure,  but  to 
shew  on  unexceptionable  authority,  that  the  centra- 
lizing system  of  training,  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
Board,  cannot  be  efficient.  Nothing  has  done  more  to 
degrade  teachers  and  teaching  in  this  country,  than 
the  notion  so  long  prevalent  that  three  months  train- 
ing could  make  a  qualified  teacher  :  what  should  we 
think  of  servants  or   tradesmen  trained   in   three 
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months  ?  and  is  the  task  of  a  teacher  less  important, 
or  his  necessary  qualifications  easier,  or  quicker  of 
attainment,  than  those  of  any  ordinary  tradesman  or 
domestic  ?    The  Board  saw  firom  the  first,  what  was 
required  to  raise  the  character  of  education — ^two 
years  preparation.     In  their  Tenth  Beport  tbey  have 
made  an  important  advance — they  have  learned  that 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  under  the  centralizing 
system.     They  acknowledge  that  20  we^B  in  their 
Normal   School   is,  for  a  length  of   time  to   come^ 
necessarily  substituted  for  two  years :  and  they  pro- 
pose now  to   supply  the  deficiency  by   the  method 
which  the  experience  of  Europe  suggests,  paid  moni- 
tors in  country  schools.     But  to  be  truly  valuable 
the  plan   should  be  carried  fiirther :  larger  salaries 
should  be  given  to  some  schools  to  render  them  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  up  practised  teachers.    Tbe 
proper  body  to  apply  for  such  grants  I  diaQ  presently 
suggest.     In  the  mean  time,  until  such  a  system  of 
training  come  to  maturity,  the  having  attended  the 
training  school  of  the  Board  ought  not  to  be  too  far 
insisted  on.     As  yet,  teachers  of  higher  qualifications 
can  be  had  from  Edinburgh,  Norwood,  Battersea,  &(^ 
whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  select  for  Model 
Schools,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  be  equally  eligible. 
They  are  eligible  to   National   Schools  at  present, 
provided  ^^  they  shall  be  pronounced  duly  qualified  bj 
tlie  superintendant  of  the  district  in  which  the  sdiool 
is  situated."  (Section  V.  Rule  2.)  The  rule  is  a  neces- 
sary one,  but  the  decision  of  the  superintendant  ought 
not  to  be  without  appeal :  perhaps  an  appeal  might 
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lie  to  an  examinatioii  by  the  professors  in  presence  of 
the  Commissioners  ;  the  existence  of  such  a  power 
would  probably  render  its  use  unnecessary. 

Supposing  our  object  accomplished,  and  the  terms 
of  our  adhesion  to  the  system  rendered  satis&ctoiy  to  us 
by  tJbe  govemment,  we  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  step,  and 
the  first  step  only,  towards  an  end.  That  end  is  that 
the  just  influence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
mtelligence  and  zeal  of  the  clergy,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  education  of  the  country  :  thus 
uniting  in  offices  of  charity  and  bonds  of  affection, 
the  several  classes  of  the  community. 

We  believe  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  true 
elements  of  power,  by  which  this  might  be  effected. 
To  bring  them  into  effectual  operation,  the  most 
necessary  means  would  be  an  ^^Association  of  the 
patrons  of  schools,"  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
their  several  schools.  Such  an  Association  would  in 
no  respect  interfere  with  the  province  of  the  Board, 
or  clash  with  its  operations ;  it  would  confine  itself 
to  that  department  of  school  management  which  is 
now  properly  left  to  individual  patrons.  "  The  Com- 
^  niissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of 
"  any  school,  except  their  own  model  school,  directly 
^  into  their  own  hands ;  but  leave  all  schools  aided  by 
"  them,  under  the  authority  of  the  local  conductors." 
(Section  IV.  Eule  2-1). 

Next  to  the  object  of  united  education  itself  the 
national  system  has  chiefly  failed  in  procuring  efficient 
local  superintendance.  The  plan  of  association  would 
Iving  forward  the  proper  patrons,  and  would  enable 

^h,  through  the  aid  of  the  united  intelligence  of  all, 
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the  better  to  fulfil  his  individual  duties.  It  would 
render  local  patronage  and  superintendance  a  powerful 
reality,  instead  of  an  empty  name.  It  would  increase 
the  influence  of  the  gentry,  jand  it  would  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  the  conviction  that  their 
superiors  were  actuated  by  the  desire,  and  possessed 
the  power,  to  elevate  their  position  in  society.  It 
would  unite  both  parties  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
interest  for  the  general  good. 

Its  purpose  being  to  fulfil  those  duties  which  Patrons, 
not  the  Board,  are  bound  to  discharge,  it  would  not 
seek  direct  aid  from  the  Board ;  but  it  would  manifestly 
be  for  the  interests  of  education  that  there  should  be 
an    harmonious    co-operation    between    l^em.     This 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  the  Board  granting 
liberal  salaries  to  the  schools  selected  by  the  Association 
for  bringing  forward  young  teachers  of  promise,  either 
as  paid  monitors,  or  apprentices,  as  suggested  by  their 
Tenth  Beport    An  application  for  the  purpose,  backed 
by  such  an  Association,  ought  to  have  weight  with 
the  Board,  in  proportion  to  the  local  influence  and 
intelligence  of  its  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association  would  be  a  sub- 
ject for  consideration  when  our  position  with  respect 
to  the  Board  was  finally  decided.  It  should  be  local 
and  private.  In  relation  to  a  system  of  united  educa- 
tion, it  seems  desirable  that  such  an  association  should 
not  be  necessarily  confined  to  any  party.  Yet  it  should 
not  attempt  to  unite  individuals  who  cannot  act  effici-  ' 
ently  together.  We  could  not  risk  its  being  swamp- 
ed by  members  of  the  Repeal  Association.  As  far  as 
possible  it  should  be  open  to  all  patrons  of  schools, 
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under  whatever  Board  or  Society  or  management.  But 
if  the  Board  of  National '  Education,  having  excluded 
a  minority,  composed  of  members  of  the  Church,  from 
tile  advantage  of  schools  for  united  education,  should 
still  adhere  to  a  limit  which  virtually  excludes  them 
from  separate  aid,  such  as  is  given  to  the  majority,  it 
would  be  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Asso- 
ciation to  raise  up,  to  cherish,  and  to  support  schools 
for  that  minority  against  the  opposition  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed,  until  their  merits  had  triumphed 
over  hostility,  and  enabled  them  to  claim  the  national 
aid.  These  schools,  being  thus  assured  against  being 
extinguished  by  hostile  attempts,  would  be  less  liable 
to  experience  them.  This  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
association,  while  it  would  not  be  very  burdensome, 
would  entitle  it  to  general  support.  Such  a  duty 
being  forced  upon  it  would,  however,  materially  affect 
its  constitution  and  limit  its  comprehensiveness. 

The  instrumentality  to  be  employed  by  such  an 
association  would  be, — a  working  committee  ;  an  or- 
ganizing master  of  the  highest  qualifications,  who 
should  devote  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  each 
school :  a  circulating  library  of  the  most  approved 
woits  on  education  ;  periodical  meetings  of  teachers, 
to  test  and  stimulate  their  improvement  in  such  studies; 
lectures  for  their  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  ; 
a  model  school  in  which  they  may  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  practical  application  of  such  methods,  and 
in  which  lads  of  promise,  through  means  of  due  provi- 
sion for  the  purpose,  may  be  habituated  to  the  duties 
of  teaching  from  their  youth  ; — ^the  only  system  that 
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can  ever  be  successM  in  providing  competent  profe9> 
sional  teachers,  or  in  qualifying  candidates  to  profit 
by  a  short  attendance  at  a  central  Normal  SchooL 

Of  such  a  School  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation, having,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  obtained  the  services  of  a  teacher,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  educational 
experiments  under  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  in 
England. 

What  we  thus  contemplate  cannot  be  accomplished 
but  by  local  influence  and  intelligence.  A  centraliz- 
ing Board  cannot  attempt  it.  Such  duties  belong  to 
local  patrons,  not  to  the  Board  :  a  local  Association 
alone  can  encourage  them  to  undertake,  and  enable 
them  to  perform  such  duties. 

Such  an  association  would  open  out  a  suitable  sphere 
oflabourforDiocesan  Educational  Societies.  To  require 
their  extinction,  or  to  adopt  any  course  which  involved 
it,  would  be  a  &tal  mistake,  politically  as  well  as  mo- 
rally.  They  are  now  employed  in  keeping  schools 
alive  ;  let  us  shew  them  how  to  give  this  task  to  others 
and  devote  themselves  to  making  schools  efficient. 

The  educational  movement  which  has  arisen  from 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tufiiell,  in 
England,  supplies  us  with  moral  instruments  of  mighty 
power  in  carrying  out  our  plans,  and  stimulates  our 
exertions  by  the  conviction,  that  intellectual  energy 
and  Christian  zeal,  against  all  seeming  obstacles,  will 
assert  their  power  over  intellectual  beings,  and  stamp 
a  character  on  the  education  of  a  country. 

END  OF  THE  REPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  BOARD, 
REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  REPORT. 

Having,  on  a  former  occasion,  applied  to  the  Board 
for  information  respecting  their  rules  as  to  religious 
instmction,  I  received  the  following  reply. — 

Education  Office,  May  3,  1844. 

SiK, 

Having  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  requesting  cer- 
tain information  respecting  their  rules  as  to  religious 
mstruction  : 

We  enclose  herewith,  by  direction  of  the  Board,  a 
copy  of  the  Reports,  and  also  of  the  Rules  :  from  the 
latter  document,  Section  U.,  the  Commissioners  hope 
you  will  find  full  and  satisfactory  information  as  to 
the  arrangements  under  which  religious  instruction 
may  be  given  to  the  children  attending  the  National 
Schools. 

We  remain,  &c.,  &c. 

Maurice  Cross 


>ss,l 


James  Kelly,     ^Secretaries, 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  having  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  rules  with  greater  accuracy,  I  wrote  to 
the  Board  as  follows  : — 
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Archdeaconiy,  Eells,  August  28,  1844. 

Sirs, 

I  beg  to  recall  to  your  recollection  a  request 
which  I  addressed  to  you  early  in  May  last,  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  die  Board 
of  Education  and  the  religious  instruction  of  children 
in  its  Schools  ; — a  subject  on  which  I  had  found  great 
difference  of  opinion  to  exist  among  weltinfonned 
persons. 

In  reply  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Board,  and  also  of  their  Rules  and 
Regulations,  referring  me  particularly  to  Section  11^ 
as  affording  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my  queries. 

On  examining  those  Rules  referred  to  by  you,  I  find 
them  materially  different  from  former  Rules  published 
by  the  Board. 

I  find  that  on  former  occasions,  when  the  Board 
had  occasion  to  alter  their  Rules,  they  Reported  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  they  had  applied  for  and  obtain- 
ed permission  to  make  certain  alterations,  and  that 
they  had  altered  their  Rules  accordingly. 

Of  the  altered  Rules  a  copy  of  which  you  sent  to  me 
I  cannot  find  any  such  notice  ;  nor  can  I  find,  from 
the  documents  furnished  to  me,  that  they  hadf  eTer 
been  published  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ninth  Report. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg  to  inquire  whe- 
ther there  is  any  published  document  of  the  Board  which 
gives  information  as  to  the  authority  by  whieh  these 
alterations  were  made,  and  the  period  at  wfakk  tk 
present  Rules  were  first  published. 
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I  am  also  anxious  to  ascertain,  whether  the  Com- 
mandments, as  pablished  by  the  Board  in  aform  which 
thej  coDceiye  to  be  unobjectionable,  come  under  "  the 
rule  as  to  religious  instruction  ;''  or  whether  tiiey 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  Christian  lesson,  coming  within 
the  terms,  ^^  a  lesson  of  a  similar  import,"  (Sec.  IIL 

I  am,  &C.,  &c. 

To  this  the  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

Education  Office,  September  10,  1844. 
Sm, 

We  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  your  note  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  requesting  information  respecting  their 
Rules  and  Eegulations  ;  and  we  are  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  you  the  enclosed  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
their  Proceedings. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.. 


Maurice  Ceoss,")  q^    .    . 
James  Kelly,    J^retanes. 


Enclosed  was  the  following  paper  : — 

£ITRACTS  FR(W  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Several  applications  having  been  made  to  the  Board 
for  explanations  of  some  of  the  Biiles^  interpretations 
(^  several  expressi^as  in  the  docomenta  that  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  Commissioners,  and  for  answers  to 
questions  respecting  hypothetical  cases,  and  it  being 
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judged  by  the  Board  objectionable,  that  the  Secretaries 
or  Commissioners  should  be  occupied  in  answering 
such  inquiries ; 

It  is  ordered — ^That  for  the  fiiture  any  persons 
making  such  inquiries,  should  simply  be  referred  to 
the  documents  already  printed,  in  which  the  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  indistinctness  and 
ambiguity  of  expression  ;  l^at  no  answer  shall  be 
given  to  supposed  cases,  but  that  any  one  who  shall 
be  inclined  to  seek  aid  for  an  actual  bona  fide  school 
shall  be  directed  to  send  up  to  the  Board  a  statement 
of  the  Rules,  according  to  which  he  proposes  it  shall 
be  conducted,  such  Rules  to  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  the  principles  of 
the  Board,  and  he  will  then  be  informed  whether  such 
aid  can  be  granted. 

By  desire  of  the  Commissioners, 

Maurice  Cross,  1  «       .    . 
James  Kelly,    /  Secretaries. 

This  document  is  printed,  but  without  date. 

I  then  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  the  foUowing 

note  : — 

Archdeaconry,  Kells, 

September  12,  1844. 
Sirs, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 

letter  of  the  10th  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  28th  ultimo, 

I  beg  to  offer  the  following  explanation. 

I  stated  in  my  letter  above  referred  to,  that  I  was 

unable  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  published 

document  affording  information  as  to  the  sanction  and 
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authorily  of  the  Rules  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth 
Beport :  but  as  in  every  former  instance  of  alteration 
in  the  Rules  as  to  religious  instruction  such  informa- 
tion  had  always  been  published,  I  presumed  there 
must  be  some  such  published  document  in  existence  ; 
I  therefore  requested  to  be  referred  to  it. 

In  reply  you  have  sent  me  an  Extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Board,  in  which  ''  It  is  ordered  that 
for  the  Aiture  any  person  making  such  inquiries  should 
simply  be  referred  to  the  documents  already  printed," 

As  my  request  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  order,  I  beg  to  repeat  it  with  this  explanation, 
and  tmst  you  will  hare  the  goodness  to  refer  me  to 
the  document. 

I  beg  fiirther  to  state  that  I  would  not  presume 
to  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  idle  questions. 
The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  directed  me,  as  his  Arch- 
deacon, to  communicate  with  the  clergy  of  this  diocese 
npon  the  subject  of  National  Education,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  arrangement  could  be  effected 
between  them  and  the  Goyemment. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiry  several  questions 
have  arisen,  on  the  solution  of  which  their  judgment 
must  very  much  depend.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
answer  these  questions  from  any  of  the  printed  docu- 
ments that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  on 
the  important  subject  above  referred  to,  by  adopting 
the  method  of  proceeding  suggested  in  the  minute  of 
the  Board,  viz.,  by  sending  up  a  statement  of  the  Rules 
of  a  school  with  an  application  for  aid. 
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Another  important  question  arises  out  of  the  letter 
of  the  Board  to  Mr.  Trench,  dated  April  10,  1844  ; 
in  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  Lord  Clancarty,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  fiules  of 
the  Board. 

The  clergy  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
Mr.  Trench's  view  of  the  Rules  be  right  or  wrong. 
Mr.  Trench  evidently  intended  to  seek  such  a  decision 
on  his  view,  but  he  having  put  the  question  thus, 
which  of  them  was  in  error,  and  the  Board  having 
merely  replied  that  Lord  Clancarty  was  in  error,  and  it 
being  clearly  possible  that  in  the  question  between 
them  both  parties  might  be  in  error,  those  letters 
leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  Board  consider 
Mr.  Trench's  construction  of  the  Rules  to  be  right  or 
wrong. 

This  question,  also,  we  cannot  determine  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  Minute,  by  an  application 
for  aid  on  a  statement  of  the  Rules  of  an  individual 
school ;  for  the  Board  having  stated  in  their  Sixth 
Report  that  with  respect  to  such  applications  tiiey 
"  act  upon  the  statement  of  the  parties  applying,  with- 
out binding  them  literally  to  the  Rules  of  the  Board," 
the  success  of  such  an  apjdication  cannot  be  relied 
upon  in  determining  the  literal  meaning  and  force  of 
the  Rules. 

We  are,  also,  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  Board 
prohibit  during  the  hours  of  common  instruction, 
those  first  principles  of  religion  in  which  all  sects  of 
Christians  profess  to  agree :  as  for  instance,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Command- 
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ments  in  that  form  which  the  Board  recommended  as 
nnobiectionable.  In  other  words,  whether  we  are 
bound  only  to  comply  with  the  conscientions  scruples 
of  parents  forbidding  their  children  to  learn  what  they 
suppose  to  be.  wrong  ;  or  whether  we  are  also  required 
to  comply  with  the  captious  objections  of  parents  for- 
bidding  their  children  to  learn  what  they  acknowledge 
to  be  true  and  unexceptionable. 

I  trust  that  when  the  Board  are  made  aware  of 
the  circumstances,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this 
information  is  sought,  they  will  not  consider  it  "  ob- 
jectionable" that  the  Secretaries  or  Commissioners 
should  be  engaged  answering  such  inquiries. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Sfc. 

The  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

education  Office, 
September  20,  1844. 
Sir, 

We  laid  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
before  the  Commissioners  yesterday,  and  we  have  been 
directed  in  answer  to  state  : — 

1st.  That  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  minute 
transmitted  to  you  on  the  10th  instant,  are  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Board,  and  the  Papers  printed 
therewith  in  l^e  Appendix  to  their  Ninth  Report. 

2nd.  That  if  you  think  the  rules  of  the  Board  do 
not  carry  with  them  due  sanction  and  authority — 
although  issued  by  the  Board — ^laid  before  Parliament 
by  Her  Majesty's  command — and  acted  upon  by  Par- 
liament in  making  the  grant  which  the  Commissioners 
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are  appointed  to  administer — or,  if  you  consider  them 
open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  ambiguity  or 
otherwise — ^it  is  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  to 
the  Legislature  that  you  should  address  any  repre- 
sentation or  complaint  you  may  be  disposed  to  make 
on  the  subject. 

3rd.  That  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  in 
the  National  Schools,  with  respect  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  Commissioners  consider  their  printed  Rules 
perfectly  clear  and  explicit,  and  can  allow  of  no  de- 
parture therefrom. 

We  have  the  honour,  &c.,  &c.. 


)SS,) 


Maurice  Cross,  c  geci^t^es 
James  Kelly,     >^^^^- 


The  correspondence,  of  course,  ended  here,  as  it  was 
manifestly  in  vain  to  seek  further  explanation  firom 
the  Board,  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  Eules. 

This,  I  trust,  will  plead  my  excuse,  if,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  such  explanation,  I  have  any 
where  mistaken  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Kules. 


THE  END. 


ThamM  I.  White,  Printer,  Flcctaticet,  Didriln 


[The  following  Letter^  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  foregoing  Report^  was  addressed  by  the 
Bishop  of  JHeath,  to  Sir  James  Graham^  as 
Secretary  of  State^  to  be  Udd  before  her  Majesty^ s 
Ministers^] 

Ardbraccan,  Navan, 
Jan.  2,  1845.- 

Sir, 

The  question  of  National  Education  is  at  pre- 
sent engaging  the  anxious  attention  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  also  been  frequently  under  the 
consideration  of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  The  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  have  been  hitherto  opposed  to 
tiie  government  system  ;  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  be  reconciled  to  it,  and  that  a  final  settle- 
ment should  be  made,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled 
to  cooperate  in  so  desirable  a  work. 

I  consider  it  my  duty,  as  a  Bishop  of  an  Irish  diocese, 
to  lend  my  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  so  desirable 
an  object ;  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
her  Majesty's  ministers  through  you,  as  the  Home 
Secretary  of  State,  upon  this  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large. 

When  the  intention  of  establishing  a  national  system 
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of  education  by  parliamentary  grants  was  first 
announced,  and  ever  since,  I  hare  uniformly  advised 
that  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  Ireland  should  endea- 
vour to  msike  such  an  arrangement  with  government 
as  would  render  their  exertions  available  for  the  wort 
But  I  had  no  influence,  and  my  opinion  had  no  weight 
against  the  great  majority  ;  I  knew,  however,  the  pure 
motives  by  which  they  were  guided.  Having  witnessed 
the  exemplary  patience  with  which  they  endured  pri- 
vation and  persecution,  the  withholding,  and  subse- 
quent reduction,  of  their  incomes,  I  respected  their 
conscientious  opinions  upon  the  Education  question, 
although  I  was  obliged  to  dissent  from  them.  Dif- 
fering both  from  the  government  and  from  the 
clergy,  and  failing  in  my  feeble  and  unaided  at- 
tempt to  bring  them  to  an  agreement,  I  kept  aloof 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  which  I  have  continued  an  attentive  and 
impartial  observer.  I  foresaw  objections  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  uniform  system,  I  wished  to  see  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  such  as  has  since  been  formed 
in  England  which  might  give  aid  to  schools  on  differ- 
ent plans  :  neither  compelling  those  who  could  not^  or 
would  not,  consent  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  accept  the 
highest  kind  of  education,  nor  sinking  those  who  wished 
for  the  highest  to  the  level  of  those  who  would  not 
advance  beyond  the  lowest  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  uniform  plan  could  not  efifectually  work,  and 
that  it  fiiiled  in  promoting  united  education,  which 
ought  to  be  a  primary  object  in  any  system. 

I  was  aware  of  the  conflicting  difficulties  which 


govenuDent  had  to  encoimter,  and  of  the  opposite 
principles  thej  had  to  leconoile,  owing  to  the  peouliar 
dicomstanoes  of  this  coontry.  I  felt  that  the  first 
step  which  a  prndent  and  provident  execntiye  onght 
to  take  towards  establishing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  this  oomifay.  asweU  as  towards  the  promotion  of 
the  moral  and  religions  improyement  of  its  population, 
was  to  endeavour  to  have  all  the  children  of  the  lower 
orders  educated  upon  the  best  plan,  and  in  the  best 
manner  that  might  be  feasible  under  their  peculiar 
circumstances. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  great  desire 
among  the  lower  orders  of  all  rel^ous  denominations 
for  education  ;  the  pastors  of  a  large  proportion  were 
fiur  from  anxious  that  the  children  of  their  flocks  should 
be  educated  at  all,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
thsir  ardent  desire.  Their  next  object  was  to  prevent 
their  reading  the  scriptures,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
object  tibey  exerted  the  whole  power  of  their  influence 
and  authority.  Government  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  conoessions  upon  this  point,  in  order  to  their 
eSectoalizing  their  primary  purpose,  but  in  doing  so, 
they  met  with  another  difficulty,  and  an  opposing 
principle ;  they  ran  a  risk  of  alienating  the  great 
body  of  tiie  Protestants,  who  considered  scriptural 
uutruction  the  necessary  basis  of  National  Education  ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  opposing  prin- 
ci^  they  meet  with  another  difficulty,  ihe  danger  of 
oonnteracting  another  primary  object  of  National 
Education,  the  union  of  children  of  different  persuasions 
in  the  same  schools. 


These  difficulties  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  in 
any  arrangements  we  may  endeavour  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  all  parties  to  co-operate  in  the 
work.  The  principles  and  rules  under  which,  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  and  ohjections  of  Boman 
Catholics,  the  National  Schools  were  established,  would 
have  bound  our  clergy,  who  might  have  become 
managers  of  schools,  to  give  fecilities  to  the  pastors  of 
all  religious  professions,  for  teaching  their  peculiar 
doctrines  in  the  school-rooms.  To  this  the  clergy  of 
our  church  could  not  consent,  conceiving  it  to  be  not 
only  against  their  consciences  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  error,  but  inconsistent  with  their  oaths  and 
solemn  vows,  to  allow  the  teaching  of  doctrines  in  their 
school-rooms  which  the  legislature  had  obliged  them 
on  several  occasions  to  abjure  upon  oath,  and  which 
their  ordination  vows,  imposed  both  by  the  legislature 
and  the  church,  had  obliged  them  most  solemnly  to 
disclaim  for  themselves,  and  to  labour  to  eradicate 
from  the  minds  of  others. 

The  commissioners  have,  however,  from  time  to  time 
made  such  changes  as  would,  if  fiiirly  carried  out, 
remove  the  above  objection.  The  greatest  changes 
have  been  made  by  the  rules  of  1843,  which  left  more 
in  the  discretion  of  the  patrons  and  managers  than 
had  been  hitherto  allowed,  and  thereby  an  opening  was 
made  for  the  clergy  to  join  them.  This  occurred  soon 
after  my  appointment  to  the  see  of  Meath  ;  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  effecting 
what  I  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  desired — a  cordial 
co-operation  between  government  and  the  clergy  in  the 


promotion  of  national  education  ;  and,  accordingly,  I 
issued  the  circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  ^  Seport"  which  accompanies  this  ;  in  which  I 
endeaYoured  to  point  out  to  the  clergy  the  principles 
upon  which  I  conceived  that  they  would  be  justifiable 
in  effecting  a  union  with  her  Majesty's  government, 
and  by  which  letter  I  also  endeavoured  to  procure  infor- 
mation  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  diocese  ;  and 
moreover,  to  elicit  the  firee  and  candid  opinions  of  the 
clergy  upon  the  whole  question.  This  led  to  a 
lengthened  correspondence  between  the  archdeacon  and 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  frequent  discussions  between 
tfaem  and  him  at  clerical  meetings  ;  the  result  of  which 
he  has  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  his  accompanying 
Report,  which  will  give  her  Majesty's  ministers  a  fairer 
sample  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
conscientious  and  unbiassed  feelings  of  the  clergy,  than 
I  think  could  be  elsewhere  procured. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  it  became  necessary  to 
inTestigate  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education ;  and  in  approaching  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  can  truly  say  that  both  I  and  the  Archdeacon  were 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality,  and  a  wish  to 
find  the  materials  of  a  cordial  and  candid  union.  If 
the  result  has  been  such  as  to  disappoint  our  hopes, 
the  &ult  has  not  been  ours. 

In  endeavouring  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as 
may  enable  the  clergy  to  co-operate  in  a  national 
system,  we  turn  to  her  Majesty's  ministers,  for  they 
only  have  the  power  of  making  it  The  Commissioners 
have  no  power  of  making  such  an  arrangement,  they 


canoot  fonn  or  give  permanency  torules  ;  they  cannot 
give  aecnrily  for  the  continuance  of  any  system  or 
regulation  widtoat  the  consent  of  government  When 
an  arrangement  was  contemplated  between  them  and 
the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  the  latter  apjdied 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  through  him  the  settle- 
ment was  made.  It  appears,  by  Lord  Stanley's  ktbor, 
that  it  was  intended  from  the  veiy  first  that  tiie  Board 
should  act  under  the  direction  and  control  of  die 
executive ;  this  is  also  maintained^by  some  of  tibe 
Commissioners  in  their  examination  before  parliamen- 
tary committees.  Mr.  Blake's  words  on  such  an 
occasion  were,  ^^  we  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant"  The  grant  is  annually  made  by  pailia- 
ment  ^^  to  enaUe  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
issue  money  for  the  advancement  of  education  in 
Ireland."  I  speak  of  their  powers,  for  it  seems  as  if 
in  their  practice  the  rules  of  1843  had  been  made 
without  the  previous  consent,  or  subsequent  approval 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  The  very  constitutbn  oi  the 
Board  shews  liie  necessity  of  such  control,  to  ensuie 
impartiality  and  consistency,  as  well  as  puMic  ooifi- 
dence.  In  a  body  composed  of  sections,  rq)reBenting 
different  religious  professions,  it  most  happen  that  sone 
particular  section — whose  members^  may  have  most 
leisure,  most  activity  and  ability,  and  most  punotuality 
in  attendance — ^will  occasi<»mlly  gain  tiie  ascendancy, 
and  be  expected  to  work  tiie  sysbesa  most  in  aocordaiMse 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  own  peculiar  pro- 
fession, which  are  also  their  own.  To  prevent  such  a 
reality,  or  such  a  suspicion,  the  control  of  her  M^qesty's 
ministers  is  necessary. 


I  proceed,  therefore,  briefly  to  state  the  principles 
upon  which  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  National 
Education  ;  and,  to  smooth  the  way  to  an  object  I  have 
80  much  at  heart,  I  shall  not  propose  any  rule  which 
can  be  reasonably  objected  to  by  the  Commissioners, 
because  the  rules  which  I  shall  propose  are  those  of 
which  they  themselves  have  already  approved.  Their 
rules  of  1843,  which  left  so  much  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  local  patrons  and  managers,  would,  with 
some  little  alterations,  prove  acceptable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese,  (and  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  to  many  of  other  dioceses  also),  on  the 
following  conditions :  that  the  concessions  granted  by 
those  rules  to  three-fourths  of  the  Schools,  but  which 
are  only  temporary,  and  at  any  time  revocable,  shall 
be  permanently  continued,  under  the  sanction  of  go- 
venunent,  and  shall  be  extended  to  all  their  Schools, 
of  every  description,  including  the  other  fourth  ;  and 
that  the  same  rules  shall  also  be  substituted  in  the 
trust  deeds,  in  place  of  the  conditions  now  required 
dierein,  which  are  at  variance  with  these  rules. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  thia  proposal,  and  in 
doing  so,  to  state  our  objections  to  the  present  plans 
of  the  Board  ;  because  it  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
that  if  we  approve  of  those  rules,  and  of  the  indul- 
gence they  afford,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

It  was  originally  intended  by  the  government,  that 
whatever  rules  and  r^ulations  should  be  in  operation 
in  the  National  system,  should  extend  to  all  the 
Schools,  whether  built  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
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vested  in  them,  or  whether  placed  under  their  man- 
agement and  inspection,  and  aided  by  them  with 
salaries  and  school  requisites.  In  the  year  1843,  for 
the  first  time,  a  distinction  was  made,  and  the  Schools 
divided  into  two  classes — such  as  were  vested^  and 
such  as  were  not  vested;  the  former  consisted  of 
those,  the  school-houses  of  which  had  been  partly,  or 
altogether,  built  by  grants  from  them,  and  the  sites 
vested  in  them  by  trust  deeds,  which  bound  the  patron 
to  the  original  rules,  slightly  modified  ;  the  latter  class 
consisted  of  those  which,  not  having  been  vested  in  llie 
Board,  but  having  been  put  into  connection  therewith, 
became  subject  to  their  control  and  inspection,  and 
to  which  they  granted  salaries  and  school  requisites. 
These  were  subject  to  the  rules  of  1843,  which,  how- 
ever, or  any  one  of  them,  were  revocable  at  pleasure,  or 
the  School  itself  liable  to  be  discontinued.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Board,  accordingly 
as  funds  should  have  become  available,  to  have  built 
a  sufiBicient  number  of  school-houses  to  answer  the 
demand  for  education  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  and,  of 
course,  accordingly  as  these  were  increased,  the  others 
would  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  rules  of  1843, 
and  their  indulgence,  which  had  induced  the  patrons 
of  the  Schools  to  forego  aid  from  other  sources,  and 
put  them  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  would  have 
ceased  altogether.  All  the  Schools  would  have  be- 
come vested  in  the  Board,  and  subjected  to  the  ori- 
ginal objectionable  rules.  Thus  the  rules  now  in 
operation  in  three-fourths  of  the  Schools,  will  be 
superseded  altogether,  and  the  objectionable  rules  and 


principles  now  not  enforced  even  in  the  one-fourth, 
wiU  become  the  standard  rules  of  the  whole.  This 
consummation  would  have  eventuated  in  putting  down 
all  the  Schools  of  the  Clergy,  and  again  excluding 
them  firom  aU  participation  in  the  work  of  National 
Education.  At  present  the  non-observance  of  rules 
is  connived  at  The  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
cannot  consent  to  conduct  Schools  upon  the  mere  con- 
nivance of  the  Commissioners ;  but  they  will  observe 
with  good  faith,  whatever  rules  or  conditions  they 
may  agree  to. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  the  trust-deeds  are  now 
in  abeyance  ;  a  return  to  them  would  be  alike  objec- 
tionable to  Soman  Catholic  patrons  as  to  us.  Why 
keep  them  still  in  abeyance,  and  liable  to  be  called 
forth  at  any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
Established  Clergy,  who  may  join  the  Board  under 
the  protection  of  the  concessions  of  1843  ? 

I  give  this  as  a  mere  outline  of  an  arrangement 
which  I  beg  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers.  The  accompanying  Seport,  con- 
tains some  minor  particulars,  to  which  no  objection 
can  be  anticipated.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  minute  details,  until  I  shall  have  ascer- 
tamed  whether  her  Majesty's  ministers  are  willing  to 
entertain  the  question.  We  shall  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  submit  a  plan  in  detail. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  was  a  great,  but  doubtftil  experi- 
ment ;  considering  the  materials  upon  which  it  had 
to  work,  and  the  instruments  which  had  to  be  em- 
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ployed,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  effects  and  the 
results  ;  and  like  all  great  experiments^  particularly 
those  of  a  moral  and  political  character,  it  requires  to 
have  the  principles  and  machinery  occasionally  altered, 
corrected,  and  adapted  to  the  better  working  which 
experience,  and  experience  alone,  can  suggest    An 
act  of  Parliament  never  yet  was  passed  in  so  perlect 
a  form,  as  to  enable  it  effectually  to  work  without 
alteration  and  revision.     The  Church  Temporalities 
Act  required  several  subsequent  acts,   and  still  re- 
quires further  revision,  amendment,  and  explanation. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  question  of  National  Educa- 
tion alone  is  so  clear,  and  unembarrassed  with  diffi- 
culty, as  to  work  smoothly  on  theoretical  principles, 
and  disclaim  the  aid  of  practice,  and  the  wisdom  of 
experience  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

With  the  greatest  respect. 
Your  fidthfol  and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

EDWAED  MEATE 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 


L£TT£R  FROM  SOL  JAMES  GRAHAM,   BABT.,  TO  THE  BISHOP 

OF  MEATH. 

WUte-Hall,  Feb.  I,  184& 

Mt  Lord  Bishop, 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  I 
gETe  to  your  Lordship,  I  hare  carefully  considered 
the  Seport  of  Archdeacon  Stopford,  transmitted  in 
your  official  letter  to  me  ;  and  I  have  made  inquines 
bto  the  allegations  which  impute  bad  fidth  to  the 
Board  of  National  Education  in  several  important 
particulars. 

Considering  the  character  and  station  of  the  members 
of  that  Board,  among  whom  are  an  archbishop  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  the  Queen's  Solicitor  General  in 
Irdand,  I  did  believe,  even  before  inquiry,  that  the  ac- 
casations  against  the  Board  proceeded  either  from  error 
or  misconstructioiL  I  am  now  entirely  confirmed  in 
that  opinion  by  the  inquiries  which  I  have  instituted.  I 
will  not  enter  intoa  discussion  of  the  point  at  issue,  lest 
I  should  be  entangled  in  a  controversy  which  I  seek 
lather  to  allay  than  to  provoke  ;  but  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  express  my  opinion  that  the  Commissionem 
have  executed  their  difficult  trust  with  fidelity,  and 
that  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time 
to  lime  in  the  school  rules  are  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  original  institution,  and  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  defects  which  experience  has  disclosed. 
I  may  also  add,  that,  by  the  admission  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford,  these  modifications  are  not  such  as  justly  to 
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excite  the  jealousy  of  Protestants,  whether  Presby- 
terian, or  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

Her  Majesty's  ministers  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  Board  ; 
the  present  members  command  their  confidence,  and 
are  quite  competent  to  deal  with  any  proposals  for 
changes  either  in  the  trust-deeds,  or  in  the  rules.  It 
will  be  always  open  to  your  Lordship,  through  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  bring  under  the  special 
notice  of  the  Board  any  suggestions  which  appear  to 
you  calculated  to  conciliate  the  co-operation  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  without  a  departure 
from  the  intent  of  the  original  scheme,  as  set  forth 
in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in 
1832,  when  the  Board  was  first  instituted. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  parochial 
clergy  to  co-operate,  has  deprired  the  measure  of  a 
portion  of  its  efficacy  and  salutary  influence.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  work  of  charity  and  peace,  i^  by  their 
exertions  or  forbearance,  these  heart-burnings  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed,  should  be  extinguished,  and 
if  all  classes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  thus  admitted 
to  the  full  benefit  of  National  Education,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  present  Board,  the  legislature  las 
thought  fit  to  establish. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord  Bishop, 

Your  &ithM  Seryant, 
JAMES  GRAHAM. 
The  Rt  Hon.  &  Rt.  Rey. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. 


FROM  THE  BISHOP  OF  HEATH    TO  THE   RIGHT    HON*  SIB 

JAMES  GRAHAM,   BART., 

SBCBXTABT   OV  STATS  FOB  THE  HOKE  J>EPABTMSNT. 

Mould's  Hotel,  Suffblk-st.,  London. 
Feb.  II,  1845. 

Sir, 

I  had  the  hononr  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
the  1st  inst.  in  Dablin,  on  my  way  to  London. 

The  very  high  respect  I  have  always  entertained  for 
her  Majesty's  present  ministers,  and  the  confidence  I 
have  always  reposed  in  their  integrity  and  wisdom, 
make  it  most  painful  to  my  feelings  to  differ  from  them 
upon  any  subject,  and  more  particularly  upon  a  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  a  sincere  desire  upon  my  part  of 
reconciling  the  clergy  of  my  own  diocese,  and  also  many 
others,  with  the  measures  of  her  Majesty's  government 
regarding  National  Education  in  Ireland.  Nothing 
bat  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  flocks  committed  to 
my  care  could  have  induced  me  to  differ — on  the  one 
side,  from  the  majority  of  my  brethren  on  the  Irish 
bench  ;  and  on  the  other,  fi^m  her  Majesty's  ministers. 

I  beg  once  more  to  crave  your  indulgence — ^probably 
for  the  last  time  upon  this  subject — ^while  I  endeavour 
to  explain  some  particulars  referred  to  in  your  letter, 
as  well  as  contained  in  my  own. 

For  the  members  of  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  I  feel  the  highest 
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respect,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  delicate  position  in 
which  you  at  present  stand  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
members.  I  should  not  hare  hinted  at  any  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  except  in  that  section 
representing  the  Established  Church,  and  tliat  by  no 
means  from  any  suspicion  I  entertain  of  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  the  members,  but  simply  because  they 
are  of  that  rank,  and,  in  their  respective  departments, 
so  overloaded  with  business,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  of  them  to  attend  to  the  detail  of  the  proceedings. 

We  have  not  one  working  man  at  the  Board  who 
has  leisure^  as  well  as  zeal,  ability,  and  knowledge  of 
the  business,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  the 
detaiL  Therefore,  so  far  as  our  Church  is  concerned, 
we  are  virtually  unrepresented  in  that  most  important 
duty  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  must  be  left  to 
others  and  to  subordinates.  It  is  perfectly  right  that 
a  high  dignitary  of  our  church  should  preside  over  the 
Board,  even  although  his  peculiar  duties  should  (as 
now)  be  sufficient  to  occupy  all  his  attention  ;  because 
the  impossibility  of  his  attending  to  the  detail  might 
be  compensated  by  the  assistance  of  working  men 
possessing  his  confidence.  It  is  also  proper  that  a  lay 
nobleman  of  our  Church,  to  whom  occasional  reference 
mi^t  be  made,  should  be  a  commiasioner ;  but  the 
others  ought  to  be  gentlemen  such  as  I  have  deeoribed 
above. 

The  Provost  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  and  I  should  be  &r  tcom  saying  a 
disrespectful  word  of  him  ;  he  undertook  the  duty,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Grey's  government,  when  he  was 
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in  a  sitoation  which  afforded  him  sufficient  leisure. 
He  continued  to  hold  it  when  he  was  appointed  Fro- 
Tost,  the  duties  of  which  station  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission. I  am  certain  that  his  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  would  induce  him  readily 
and  cheerfully  to  give  way  to  a  working  man  of 
business.  Of  the  Solicitor  General  I  have  the  highest 
opinion,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the 
details  ;  he  holds  the  office  of  a  Commissioner  at  the 
desire  of  govemmait,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  same 
desire,  would  cheerfdlly  relinquish  it.  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  irksome  to  those  two  functionaries  to  give 
their  names  where  they  cannot  give  their  attention. 
It  often  happens  in  Boards,  nominally  composed  of 
persons  of  rank,  that  the  business  is,  on  that  very 
account,  left  to  subordinates. 

These  and  other  matters  might  have  been  discussed, 
and  amicably  arranged,  if  government  had  conde- 
scended rightly  to  appreciate  my  motives,  and  grant 
me  a  hearing.  But  from  the  very  first  intimation 
they  had  of  my  intention  of  bringing  the  subject  under 
their  consideration,  and  long  before  they  knew  that 
I  had  any  &ult  to  find  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  ;  and  although  they  were  well  aware  of  the  mo- 
deration of  my  opinions  upon  the  question,  they 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition,  or 
enter  into  any  negociation. 

On  my  mentioning  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  my  in* 
tention  of  addressing  her  Majesty's  ministers  on  the 
subject,  his  Excellency  communicated  my  intention  to 
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them ;  and  in  his  letter  dated  November  1,  1844, 
long  before  the  Archdeacon's  Report  went  to  press,  he 
wrote  to  me  as  foUows  : — 

^  It  is  now  my  duty  to  inform  your  Lordship 

^^  in  reply,  that  the  Grovemment  is  not  prepared  to 
^'  enter  into  any  negociation  respecting  the  plan  of 
^^  National  Education  in  Ireland,  which  has  received  tlie 
^^  sanction  of  several  Parliaments,  and  which  has  been 
^^  supported  by  successive  administrations.  I  stated  in 
^^  my  last  letter  that  her  Majesty's  present  ministers 
^^  had  adopted  the  scheme  after  long  and  careful  consi- 
^^  deration,  and  the  result  of  experience  has  not  led 
^^  them  to  contemplate  any  change. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,    although  I  cannot 
^^  decline  receiving  any  communication  which  your 
^^  Lordship  may  think  it  right  to  address  to  me  on  the 
"  subject,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
"  negociation.    Any  complaint  or  suggested  alterations 
^^  must  be  addressed  to  the  Board,  which  has  been 
"  constituted  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state." 
We  applied  to  the  Board,  requesting  information  as 
to  the  authority  of  their  Rules  of  1843.  They  answer- 
ed by  enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  a  minute  of  their 
proceedings,  without  date^  which  stated  that  ^^  several 
^^applications  having  been  made  to  the  Board  for 
'^  explanations  of  some  of  their  rules,"  and  other  in- 
quiries therein  specified,  ^^  it  being  judged  by  the  Board 
^^  objectionable  that  the  Secretaries  or  Commissioners 
^^  should  be  engaged  in  answering  such  inquiries,  IT  is 
^^  ORDERED,  that  for  the  future  any  person  making  such 
^^  inquiries  should  be  simply  referred  to  the  documents 
"  already  printed." 
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In  accordance  with  that  order,  we  requested  to  be . 
referred  to  the  particular  document  already  printed 
affi>rding  information  as  to  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  the  Bules  of  1843  in  the  Appendix. 

To  this  request  we  received  the  following  answer : — 

^  That  if  you  think  the  Rules  of  the  Board  do 

^  not  carry  with  them  due  sanction  and  authority, 
^  although  issued  by  the  Board,  laid  before  Parliament 
^  by  her  Majesty's  command,  and  acted  upon  by  Parlia- 
^  ment  in  making  the  grant  which  the  Board  is  appoint- 
^  ed  to  administer  ;  or  if  you  consider  them  open  to 
^  objection,  on  the  ground  of  ambiguity,  or  otherwise, 
^  it  is  to  her  Majesty's  government  or  the  legislature  that 
^  you  should  address  any  representation  or  complaint 
^  that  you  may  be  disposed  to  make  on  the  subject." 

Being  thus  peremptorily  reftised  any  explanation, 
and  referred  for  such  explanation,  not  only  as  to  their 
Rules  but  as  to  any  ambiguities  therein,  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's  government,  and  her  Majesty's  government 
having  refused  to  listen  to  any  representation  on  the 
satjject,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  state  our  case 
so  strongly  as  to  shew  to  her  Majesty's  ministers  the 
necessity  of  their  interference  and  control.  We,  there- 
fore, closely  investigated  the  proceedings  and  plans  of 
the  Board,  as  given  in  their  own  Reports.  We  put 
forward  no  allegation  ;  we  made  no  charge  ;  we  ana- 
lyzed their  proceedings  ;  we  compared  one  fact  with 
another  ; — and  the  charges  to  which  you  allude  fol- 
lowed, as  the  natural  and  obvious  conclusions.  We 
conadered  them  again  and  again  to  avoid  ^^  error," 
and  are  not  conscious  of  any  ^^  misconstruction." 

0 
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The  Commissioners  hare  given  yon  snch  explana- 
tions as  have  satisfied  her  Majesty's  ministers.  Ton 
have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  commnnicate  those 
explanations  to  me,  for  tiie  satis&ction  of  that  most 
moderate  portion  of  the  clergy  upon  whose  behalf  I 
had  made  my  application.  If  I  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  their  answer,  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  corrected  any  error  into  which  I  might 
hare  &llen,  or  any  misconstruction  into  which  the 
ambiguity  of  their  rules  might  hare  led  me,  or  to  have 
retracted  any  unjust  accusations  I  might  hare  drawn. 
I  consider  it,  however,  to  be  my  duty  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  their  proceedings. 

The  introduction  of  the  Rules  of  1843  was  involved 
in  obscurity.  We  considered  that  the  princii^e  upon 
which  the  Commission  had  been  established — their 
uniform  practice — and  the  practice  of  succeeding 
administrations,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  parliamen- 
tary grant— 4id  make  it  necessary  that  their  rules,  or 
changes  of  rules,  should  be  sanctioned  by  govemment, 
otherwise,  we  apprehend  that  the  same  uncontrolled 
authority  which  could  make,  could  also  rescind  rules. 

Tou  remark  that  ^^  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  School  rules  are  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  original  institution,  and  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  defects  which  experience  has  disclosed." 
I  am  happy  to  hear  the  latter  part  of  this  your  opinion, 
and  I  adopt  it  You  further  state,  that  we  have 
^^  admitted  that  these  modifications  are  not  such  as 
justly  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Protestants,  whether 
Presbyterians  or  members  of  the  EstaUished  Church/' 
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We  do  admit  this,  and  in  my  letter  to  you,  I  even 
stated  that  these  rules  afforded  an  opening  for  securing 
the  <XM>peration  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  I 
proposed  to  adopt  them  (with  some  slight  amend- 
ments) as  the  basis  of  our  agreement  But  we  found 
in  the  proceedings  and  reports  of  the  Board,  most 
cogent  reasons  for  requiring  security  for  the  perman- 
ence and  extension  of  those  rules  ;  for  the  Commis- 
sioners not  only  held  in  their  hands  the  power  of  with- 
drawing those  indulgences  in  a  summary  manner,  at 
any  moment,  from  any  individual  School,  but  they 
bad  also  prepared  machinery  for  superseding  those 
roles  altogether.  I  am  not  bringing  charges — ^I  am 
stating  &ct8  from  their  own  printed  documents. 
Those  indulgent  rules  were  confined  to  Schools  not 
vestedj  which  at  present  are  three-fourths  of  their 
number ;  but  in  Schools  towards  the  building  of  which 
they  grant  aid,  and  which  are  vested  in  them  by  deedy 
the  old  and  obnoxious  rules,  (^'  alterations  of  which," 
yon  justly  say,  ^^  were  rendered  necessary  by  defects 
^hieh  experience  has  disclosed,'')  are  bound  upon  the 
patrons  under  heavy  penalties,  and  the  new  rules 
snpeiseded.  The  Commissioners  in  their  printed  docu- 
ments state  lliat  it  is  their  intention,  whensoever  they 
shall  have  sufficient  Amds,  to  buOd  as  many  School- 
l^nises  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  their  system.  Accord- 
ingly as  these  Schools  shall  be  built,  and  when  all 
AtH  have  been  built,  and  consequently  all  vested  in 
them  by  deed,  the  other  non-vested  Schools,  and  the 
new  rules,  will  be  altogether  superseded,  and  amongst 
others  the  Presbyterian  Schools. 
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Therefore  I  required  that  the  new  rules  which  the 
Commissioners  themselves  established,  and  of  which 
her  Majesty's  ministers  now  express  their  approval, 
should  be  extended  to  the  Schools  vested  by  deed, 
instead  of  the  old  rules  which  her  Majesty's  nainisters 
so  justly  condemn.  Their  determination  gradually 
and  entirely  to  withdraw  those  modifications,  is  what 
^^  justly  excites  our  jealousy,"  and  not  the  modifica- 
tions themselves. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  obliged  us  so  closely 
to  examine  their  proceedings,  and  so  strongly  to  bring 
them  under  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment 

We  printed  our  statement  for  the  convenience  of  pro- 
curing the  requisite  number  of  copies.  I  had  received 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  letter,  repudiating,  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  any  negociation,  on  the  first  of  November 
last ;  our  statement  was  not  printed  until  towards  the 
dose  of  that  month,  on  the  last  day  of  which  I  sent 
copies  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  to  Lord  Eliot,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublio* 
It  was  marked  ^^  Not  Published,"  and  I  stated  to  his 
Excellency  that  I  did  not  intend  to  publish  it,  ^  unless 
failure  (which  I  did  not  anticipate)  should  oblige  me." 

One  primary  object  of  National  Education  is  the 
union  of  children  of  different  persuasions  in  the  same 
school ;  I  have  had  many  years  experience  of  die 
beneficial  effects  of  employing  Protestants  and  Boman 
Catholics  indiscriminately  together.  I  have  employed 
both  together  in  great  numbers,  as  well  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  where  Protestants  were  the  majority,  as  in 
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others  where  Boman  Catholics  preponderated ;  I  treated 
both  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  have  seen  the  blessed 
results  of  antipathies  and  prejudices  being  obliterated, 
and  of  mutual  kindly  feelings  being  substituted :  I 
never  knew  of  a  quarrel  taking  place  among  them  on 
religious  grounds.  If  such  harmony  could  be  so  easily 
produced  among  adults,  simply  by  bringing  them 
togiether,  how  much  more  easy  would  it  be  among 
chfldren  !  This  also  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing in  schools  established  and  managed  by  myself 

The  National  system  has  hitherto  fiiiled  in  producing 
such  united  education.  In  the  schools  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholic priests  there  are  scarely  any  Protestants,  and 
in  the  Presbyterian  schools  very  few  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  clergy  and  haty  of  the  Established  Church  are 
the  persons  from  whose  exertions  we  have  the  best 
hope  of  seeing  such  united  education  extensively 
operating. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  so  much  occupied  your  time  ;  I 
am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  expect  to  make  any 
change  in  the  decision  of  government  twice  given,  nor 
do  I  expect  any  answer  to  this  letter  ;  but,  in  my  own 
justification,  I  was  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  probably 
this  last  occasion  of  my  having  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  upon  this  subject^  to  state  the  reasons 
which  obliged  me  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath  to 
submit  to  you  our  views  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education. 

I  lament  that  her  Majesty's  ministers  have  thought 
fit  to  reject  the  co-operation  of  the  most  moderate  por« 
tion  of  the  clergy,  whose  number,  by  the  granting  of 
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our  most  reasonable  requests,  would  have  been  greatly 
increased.  You  have  not  only  refused  their  co- 
operation, but  you  have  refused  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ;  you 
have  established  for  the  first  time  the  principle  of  their 
making  and  altering  their  rules  without  the  leave  or 
consent  of  government ;  and  you  have  given  them 
absolute  power  over  the  management  of  the  National 
Amds  for  Education. 

You  once  more  refer  me  and  my  clergy  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  but  their  former  repulsive  refusal  to  give 
any  explanation,  does  not  hold  out  much  encourage- 
ment to  me  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  I  fear  that  the 
new  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  will  still  more 
disincline  the  clergy  from  becoming  suitors  to  the 
Board. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  report  your  answer 
to  those  by  whom  I  was  commissioned  to  make  the 
application — ^the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and 
to  a  number  of  others,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  very  feithful  and  obliged  Servant, 

EDWAED  MEATH. 

The  Kt  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
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The  publication  of  the  following  pag;es  has 
been  retarded  a  fortnight  by  the  intervention  of 
Easter  and  some  other  obstructing  circumstances. 
The  Tract,  however,  to  which  it  replies  still  con- 
tinues to  be  advertised,  and,  I  suppose,  sold, 
while  the  Elditor  of  the  "  Record "  refuses  tu 
"  admit  into  his  columns  any  observations  cal- 
culated to  weaken  whatever  force  any  of  his 
readers  may  have  found  in  his  previous  observa- 
tion s." 

A.  G.  S. 

Cottesmore,  April  3,  1S45. 
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Having  had  my  attention  drawn  to  a  publica- 
tion, entitled,  **  Brief  Observations  on  the  Po- 
litical and  Religious  Sentiments  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Arnold,  as  contained  in  his  life  by  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  extracted  from  the  Record  news- 
paper;'* and  presuming  that  the  cause  of  the 
republication  was,  the  attention  which  in  the  last 
page  of  his  tract  the  writer  states  to  have  been 
drawn  to  his  "  Observations  ;  "  thinking,  more- 
over, that  a  more  ungenerous  or  disingenuous  at- 
tack upon  the  Christian  character  of  a  good 
man  never  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  person 
professing  to  write  upon  religious  principles, 
and  for  a  religious  party  :  I  cannot  refrain  from 
entering  my  protest  against  it;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  pointing  attenticm  to  its  weakness  and 
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want  of  candour,  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  some 
of  the  evil  which  I  fear  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce among  many  pious  persons.  The  writer  of 
the  '^  Observations"  has  come  to  no  uncertain 
or  qualified  conclusion  as  to  the  light  in  which, 
as  a  Christian  man  and  a  theologian.  Dr.  Arnold 
is  to  be  looked  upon.  He  pronounces  him  to 
have  been  destitute  of  "  spiritual  discernment ;" 
that  *^  he  stumbled  at  noonday  in  point  of  doctrine 
as  if  he  had  been  in  midnight  darkness/'  ''  Grod/' 
he  adds  elsewhere,  **  unquestionably  has  in  this  " 
(Arnold's)  ^*  case  displayed  that  prerogative  of 
which  we  are  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  and 
in  which  his  pure  spirit  greatly  triumphed ;  ^  In 
that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes/  " 
And  with  regard  to  his  ^'  Life,"  he  thinks  the 
publication  of  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  recommends  none  to  read  it  but  those  who 
are  professionally  obliged  to  do  so. 

These  are  no  dubious  expressions ;  and  when 
used  with  regard  to  a* man,  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  whose  Christian  life  and  devotedness 
are  at  the  present  moment  the  subject  of  ge- 
neral admiration,  they  require  no  small  amount 
of  evidence  to  recommend  thenu  To  the  nature 
of  this  evidence,  and  to  the  strength  or  weak- 


neas    of  it,    I    shall    endeavour    to  direct    my 
reader's  atteDtion. 

Condenming  in  unquali6ed  terms  the  theology 
of  Dr,  Arnold,  one  would  suppose  the  writer 
would  have  considered  it  his  business  to  )iave 
ezaniiued  Dr.  Ainold's  theological  works.  The 
latter  has  written  several  volumes  of  sermons ; 
yet  from  these,  the  writer,  when  pronouncing 
his  opinion,  and  offering  what  support  for  his 
conclusions  he  couM,  has  not  made  a  single 
extract,  or,  as  for  as  appears  from  his  Obser- 
vations, looked  into  them.  The  following  are 
the  grounds  of  his  conclusions.  "  Dr.  Arnold 
speaks  of  the  evangeScal  party  in  the  Church  as 
possessing  •  infinitely  little  minds.'  "  " '  The  high 
Churchman,  theEvangelicals,and  the  Dissenters, 
seem  to  me,'  Arnold  says,  '  almost  equally 
bad.* "  From  these,  and  such  like  expressions, 
the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  Ar- 
nold differed  from  the  evangelical  body,  in 
doctrine, — and,  in  consequence,  showed  that 
he  lacked  the  spiritual  discernment  to  discover 
spiritual  truth.  Of  Romanists  and  Socinians, 
Arnold  speaks  to  this  effect:  'I  think  that 
a  Catholic  is  a  member  of  Christ's  Church, 
just  as  much  as  I  am.' "  "  An  Unitarian  as 
nich  is  a  Christian."  Upon  these,  and  sucli 
like  grounds, — namely,  blunt  and  hasty  expres- 
sions, thrown  out,  with  regard  to  persons  and 


parties,  the  writer  founds  his  judgment,  that 
Arnold's  tbeology  was  as  for  from  that  of  Scrip- 
tare,  as  light  firom  darkness. 

I  shall  presently  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself, 
and  point  out  in  more  detail  the  want  of  cod- 
clusiveness  in  his  ailments.  But  in  the  mean 
time, — be^ng  to  be  understood  as  being  far 
from  upholding  every  expression  which  might 
be  drawn  from  Arnold's  private  correspondence ; 
and  regretting  that  many  of  them  have  not 
been  suppressed,  —  I  must  ^iter  my  protest 
gainst  the  unfairness  of  judging  of  a  man's 
tenets  by  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  generally, 
of  parties  who  may  be  admitted  to  hold  truth,  or 
to  be  in  error.  Supposing  Arnold  to  speak 
severely  of  the  evangelical  party  as  a  body,  how 
does  it  follow  from  hence  that  he  disagreed  with 
them  in  doctrine  ?  He  speaks  of  their  "  little 
minds  ;"  their"  want  of  Christian  wisdom  ;*'  does 
this  entitle  the  writer  to  charge  him  with  want- 
ing spiritual  discerment?  Supposing  he  speaks 
over-leniently  of  bodies  of  professing  Christians, 
whom  we  believe  to  be  in  vital  error,  still  this 
does  not  prove  that  he  himself  did  not  bold  the 
truths  which  they  deny.  It  is  hard  to  condemn 
a  man,  because  he  does  not  condemn  others.  I 
shall  be  able  to  show,  I  trust,  what  Arnold's  own 
views  really  were ;  and  that  though  he  might 
^heak  as  he  did  of  Romanist  or  Unilariaas,  be  was 


hi  from  lightly  regardiog  the  enors  of  Uieu 
bodies.  But  this  writer,  not  only  without  any 
reference  to  the  source  from  which  he  might  have 
learned  Arnold's  theology,  namely,  his  sermons ; 
— not  only  without  giving  him  the  benefitoF  inter- 
preting one  passage  in  his  writings  by  the  light 
of  another  which  modifies  it ;  but  in  the  very 
teeth  of  Arnold's  own  deeUraticHi  of  what  his 
views  were,  asserts  that  they  were  the  contrary, 
and  that,  upon  such  fallaoious  grounds  as 
the  tone  and  strength  of  the  condemnation  or 
approbation,  with  which  he  speaks  of  persons 
holding  troth  or  error.  And  this  is,  in  truth, 
the  style  of  the  whole  tract. 

Forbearing  to  notice  the  writer's  tribate  to 
tome  of  the  admirable  qualities  hy  which  Dr. 
Arnold  was  characterised  ;*  looking  upon  a  good 


*  PN'hapi,  however,  it  ma;  not  be  without  its  uie  to  draw 
the  reuler'a  attention  to  lonie  of  the  early  adtnisBiona  of  the 
liter  of  the  "  Obierrations,"  with  regard  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
Christian  character  and  &ith  in  death.  Here  he  direcU 
notice  to  hii  "  love  to  Cbriit,  and  to  God  in  Htm,  and  to 
the  poorest  and  weakest  members  of  the  body, — and  finally" 
to  "  his  firm  faith  in  death  though  the  victory  of  the  King  of 
terrors  was  as  rapid  as  his  approach  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected." Whatever  the  reader  may  meet  in  the  pages  which 
follow  these  admissions  to  which  he  may  object,  I  think  he 
must  feel  that  the  religious  views  which  resulted  in  such  fruitSi 
Qunely,  in  "  lore  to  God,"  ■'  love  to  man,"  "  firm  faith 


deal  of  it,—- passing,  as  it  appears  to  do,  so  spee- 
dily out  of  his  mind,  rather  as  a  cuetomary 
presage  to  an  intended  assault,  than  as  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  his  real  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  excellencies; — passing  over,  also^ 
a  discussion  of  Dr.  Arnold's  political  sentiments, 
and  some  unsupported  assertions,  where  the 
subject  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  he  thought  religion  was  to  be  spread 
abroad,  are  entered  upon, — I  proceed  to  give 
the  reader  some  of  the  extracts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  showing  the  mode  by  which 
the  writer  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  be 
publishes. 

But  previously  I  cannot  omit  noticing  an 
absurd  misapprehension  of  Dr.  Arnold's  views 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"  He  "  (Arnold)  "  did  not  seem  to  remember 
that  the  members  of  the  Jewish  church  at  large 
were  denominated  the  world  by  Christ ;  and 
that  equally  so  are  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 

in  death,"  though  so  "  audden,"  cannot  but  be  desirable,  ti> 
be  underetood  and  profited  b;,  by  him  who  wiahea  to  be  lo 
found  when  be  u  called  away.  And  that  viewa  upon  othfT 
poinU  which  did  not  binder  the  Holy  Spirit'i  nuturing 
these  graces  in  him,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  atand  be- 
tween Arnold  or  hia  writings,  and  the  appreciation  to  which 
these  must  entitle  him  in  our  estimation. 


the  christian  church  to  be  so  denotninated.'' 
Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this 
condition  from  the  following,  from  Ariiokl's  last 
Tolume  of  sermons,  (page  92)  : 

"  We  must  hold  those  to  be  of  the  world  and 
not  of  Him, — and  therefore  in  God's  judgment, 
to  be  the  evil  and  not  the  good,- — v/]\o  do  not 
make  up  their  minds  to  live  in  his  service,  and 
to  refer  their  actions,  words,  and  thoughts,  to 
his  will, — who  these  are,  it  is  very  true  that  we 
mauy  times  cannot  know  ;  only  we  may  always 
fear  that  they  are  the  majority  of  society." 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  writer  of  the  "  Ob- 
servations" handles  the  question  of  Arnold's 
theology.     It  is  as  follows. 

"  Peifaaps  we  may  as  well  advert  first  to  bis  observations 
CD  that  clasa  of  men  whom  we  may  be  preiumed  by  some  to 
know  best,  namely,  the  evangelical  body. 

"Of  this  class  Dr.  Arnold  speaks,  we  think,  unifornnly 
«ith  great  contempt.  For  example,  be  describes  them  as 
posKising  *  infinitely  little  mind*,'  and  with  '  nothing  of 
Chriitian  wisdom,'  they  leave  the  intellect  as  '  a  fallow  field 
for  all  unsightly  weeds  to  flourish  in.'  <  The  high  church- 
mtn,  the  Evangelical,  and  the  Dissenters,  seem  to  me,'  he 
Eiyi, '  almost  equally  bad.'  He  talks  of  '  their  foolish  fond- 
neu  for  their  particular  phraseology ;'  speaking  of  New- 
maniim,  he  says,  '  Evangelicalism  being  swallowed  up  more 
and  more  by  the  stronger  spell,  as  all  the  minor  discaEes 
merged  in  the  plague  in  the  pestilential  time  of  the  Pelo- 
poaoesian  war.'     He  talks  again  of  *  the  narrowni.'ss  of  mind 
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and  peculiwity  of  muuwr  which  belongs  to  that  partj^ 
and  fiDally,  be  deKribes  tbem  a*  baviag  '  a  BiblioUUry,  (we 
are  shocked  a«  we  write  it,)  eapecially  towards  tlie  Old  Teft- 
tantent  quite  at  foeiitlt  imd  at  muehuvoia  as  the  tuperttitioH 
^  du  CaOoUa  /*     And  this  so  late  as  in  1837. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Butler  and  Hooker,  he  seems  to 
Iiave  had  do  complacent^  in  the  English  divines  at  lar^ 
'  If  I  could  find  a  great  man  amongst  them  I  would  read 
him  thenkfully  and  earnest];.'  Here  is  the  same  ides  on 
ffhidi  we  have  already  remarked.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
most  enters  into  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
God  which  would  captivate  him,  but  <  a  great  man.' 

"  With  regard  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  evangelical 
body  we  will  put  the  cate  in  two  ways.  He  did  not  lila 
them  simply  because  he  did  not  know  them  ;  or  he  tme* 
them  and  did  not  love  themi  because  he  had  not  spiritual 
discernment  and  a  heart  to  love  them  in  iheir  native  scrip- 
tural simplicity,  unless  adorned  by  the  powers  of  genim- 
We  shall  affi>rd,  in  a  few  words,  conclusive  evidence  of  whst 
weaay. 

"  He  thus  talks  of  a  man  whose  name  we  all  know  :~ 

"  '  I  hold  John  Bunyan  to  have  been  a  man  of  incomparably 
greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  (the  English  divines,)  >■"' 
to  have  given  a  fiir  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  Pilffrim't  Progreu  seems  to  be  a  eompUH 
reflt^ion  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of  the  theolo- 
gians mixed  up  with  it.'  This  was  in  I83G,  At  a  Isier 
period  he  says,  '  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  read  the  accoiml 
of  ChrisUan  going  up  to  the  celestial  gate,  after  his  passage 
through  the  river  of  death.'  And  upon  reading  the  work 
again,  after  a  long  interval,  he  aays,  '  I  have  always  been 
struck  by  its  piety,  I  am  now  struck  equally,  or  even  more, 
by  its  profound  wisdom.'  Bunyan's  genius  is  his  owd. 
But   Bunyan's   theology  is  common  to  all   the  evangelical 


his  days.     There  ii  no  work  extant 

tucb  is  a  more  correct  transcript  of  their  sentiments,  and 
I  which  they  more  cordially  and  generally  concur."  (Ob- 
irvatioQB,  page  9.) 

This  extract  ie  made  without  omission,  that 
le  reader  may  be  able  to  see,  in  this  inetatice, 
be  truth  of  what  I  have  stated  ;  namely,  that 
I  is  only  from  Arnold's  expressions  derogatory 
0  the  evangelical  party,  that  the  writer  comes 
0  the  conclusion  that  he  differed  with  that 
arty  in  doctrine.  I  beg  my  readers  to  wait 
or  what  I  have  to  say  npon  the  unfortunate  ex- 
)re86ion,  "  Bibliolatry.''  But  in  the  mean  time 
o  observe  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
burth  paragraph  in  my  extract,  the  writer  as- 
nmes  that  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  like  evangelical 
doctrines.  How  has  it  been  shown  that  he 
liid  not  like  them  ?  Ko  proof  whatever  has 
been  offered  for  the  assertion.  But  observe 
how  completely  the  opposite  is  proved,  in  the 
following  part  of  the  quotation,  —  at  least  if 
Uie  writer  of  the  "  Observations  "  knows  what 
evangelical  doctrines  are.  Here  we  read,  that 
Arnold  accepted  the  theology  of  tlie  Pilgrim's 
I'rogress,  as  a  complete  refieciion  of  Scrip- 
tttre.  And  further,  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer,  that  there  is  no  work  extant  which  is  a 
more  correct  transcript  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
evangelical  party ;  surely  the  conclusion  which 
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follows  from  tkis,  is  not  that  Arnolds  vie.s  or 
doctrine  were  different  from  those  of  the  evan- 
gelical party ;  yet  the  writer  not  only  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  are  different,  as  we  have 
seen;  but  innocently  brings  this  extract  from 
Arnold  forward  in  explanation  of  why  they  &- 
agne,— it  being  a  passage  which  satisfactorily 
proves  their  agreement 

Out  of  this  unnecessary  difficulty  he  endej. 
vours  to  escape  in  the  neit  page,  by  supposing 
that  it  was  the  genius  of  Bunyaii  which  AmoM 
admired,  and  not  his  theology.  Not  his  theo- 
logy !  When  the  ink  was  not  dry  wherewith 
he  had  transcribed  AmoWs  admiration  of  it, 
as  a  compkte  reflectim  of  Scripture,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  complete  picture,  in  Arnold's  estima- 
tion, of  divine  truth.  The  rest  of  the  writer's 
argument,  which  is  not  very  perspicuous,  is,  that 
Arnold  being  presumed  not  to  like  evangelical 
doctrine,  but  liking  Bunyan,  could  not  have 
known  what  evangelical  doctrine  was,  for  it  and 
Bunyan's  doctrine  are  identical;  or,  he  kne* 
what  evangelical  doctrine  was,  but  yet  did  not 
like  it,  though  he  liked  Bunyan,  because  it 
was  the  genius  of  Bunyan  and  not  his  theology 
which  he  must  have  admired.  I  have  sho.n, 
however,  that  Arnold's  dislike  to  evangelical 
doctrine  was  an   assumption  disproved  by  the 
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iter's  own  extract ;  and  that  the  idea  of  ita 
iDg  the  genius  detached  from  the  theology  of 
oyan  which  Arnold  admired,  is  also  a  flat 
itradictioD  of  it. 

This  is  the  writer  who  undertakes  to  read 
nold's  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  unprofessional 
blic,  and  recommends  the  laity  to  repose 
on  his  discernment,  and  not  to  read  the  book. 
I  admit  that  in  the  extract  I  have  made  from 
B  "  Observations,"  there  are  expressions  with 
jard  to  the  evangelical  party  which  they  by 
'  means  deserve.  But  I  also  believe  that — 
!ver  iuteuded  to  see  the  light  as  they  were — 
e  evangelical  party  lias  magnanimity  enough, 

read  them  without  allowing  a  feeling  of  re- 
'Btment  to  arise  in  their  bosom,  or  prejudice 
rem  against  Arnold.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
dressing  the  reason  of  any  one  of  the  evange- 
csl  party  who  may  read  these  pages;  and  wilt 
«  suppose  that  such  a  person  has  any  other 
egire,  but  to  see  the  memory  of  Arnold,  as  a 
fie  Christian  man  and  writer,  cleared  from 
nputation. 

I  liave  regretted  Arnold's  use — though  only 
^  a  journal* — of  the  expression  "  Bibliolatry," 


*  It  appears  to  me  that  to  make  a  man  accountable  for 
■•wy  vxpresiion  wliicli  he  may  have  unguardedly  or  unre- 


as  applied  to  the  feeting  of  the  eTangeliea)  party 
in  reference  in  some  waj  to  the  Bible.  Seeking 
an  explanation  of  thia  expression,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  I  have  supposed  one  of  that  party  to 
look  into  these  pages ;  namely,  with  a  charitable 
desire  to  find  nothing  in  the  charges  which  hare 
been  made  against  him,  one  ought,  I  think*  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  it  could  be  drawn 
that  no  disrespect  for  Scripture  could  have  been 
intended  by  him,— still  more,  if  he  who  used  it  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  in  a  marked  degree  re- 
verential in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — 
if  he  exhibited  a  fUil  confidence  in  the  divine 

fleeting!;  used  in  a  privatejournal  or  letter,  i*  dealing  very 
rigidly  by  him,  and  far  from  justly.  To  gather  what  ii 
the  exact  opioion  of  a  writer  upon  an;  point  in  this  way 
require)  great  caution.  ExprcBsioOB  used  freely  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment  under  the  lenae  of  the  lacrednets  of 
private  correspondence,  are  not  a  sufficient  indication  of 
B  man's  fixed  o{Hniont.  One  would  be  very  likely  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  moment,  upon  many  points  in  a 
way  which,  if  slating  formally  their  sentiments,  tbey  might 
see  greet  reason  to  modify.  And  in  no  case  should  I  expect 
that  this  might  oftener  happen,  than  in  Arnold's,  vehemesl 
at  was  his  nature.  His  temper  would  lead  me  to  expect, 
that,  when  correcting  a  palpably  wnmg  view  of  ■  question, 
he  might  neglect  to  qualify,  as  he  would  desire  to  do  in 
a  cooler  moment,  his  vehement  statement  of  the  o|^KMiie 
truth.  I  imagine  this  afbrdi  the  key  to  some  ajqiarent 
inconsistencies,  where  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  cooler  mcuients, 
states  his  views  with  more  qualification. 
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utare  of  the  commanications  contained  in  these 
hr  man ; — above  all,  if  he  could  speak  of  them 
as  they  might  be  spoken  of  at  a  Bible  society 
meeting, — as  the  healer  of  a  country's  ills,  a 
specific  for  its  moral  maladies, — one  ought  not 
to  make  Arnold  an  offender  for  a  word.  Let, 
then,  the  following  extracts  be  read  in  such  a 
spirit  Those  which  come  first  are  the  testimony 
of  those  who  best  knew  him  : — 

**  And  in  his  solemn  and  emphatic  expressions  on  subjects 
opresily  religious, — ^in  his  awful  reverence  when  speaking 
af  God  or  of  the  Scriptures,— the  impression  on  those  who 
^Miiid  hira  was  often  as  though  he  knew  what  others  only 
Wiered^-^as  though  he  had  seen  what  others  only  talked 
Aottt"    (Life,  Td.  i.  p.  81.) 

**  In  the  Bible  he  found  and  acknowledged  an  oracle  of 
^<4  apMitive  and  supernatural  revelation  made  to  man>  an 
''snwdiate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  No  conviction  was 
iBtK  deeply  seated  in  his  nature,  and  this  conviction 
phoed  an  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  all  rationalizing 
diyiaes." 

Again, 

^  And  this  I  am  sure  I  may  affirm  with  certainty,  that 
^^*W  did  a  student  feel  his  positive  faith,  his  sure  confi- 
^^"^  that  the  Bible  was  the  word  of  God,  more  inde« 
><nictible  than  in  Arnold's  hands."  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  213.) 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  Arnold's 
own  joamaL 

**  At  supper  we  were  reading  a  Paris  paper,  <  Le  Si^cle,' 
^^  the  one  thing  which  struck  me,  and  rejoiced  my  very 
'^  was  an  advertisement  in  it  of  a  most  conspicuous 
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kind,  and  in  Wj  large  letters,  of  ■  La  Sainte  Bible,'  an 
Douncing  an  edition,  in  numbers,  of  De  Sacy's  French  trans 
lation  or  it.  I  can  conceive  notbing  but  goo<l  from  such  i 
tbing.  Majr  God  prosper  it  to  bis  glory,  and  the  salvatioi 
of  souls;  it  was  a  joyful  and  a  blessed  sight  to  see  it."  .  - 
"  The  newspapers  seem  all  gone  mad  together,  and  thesi 
disturbances  at  Toulouse  are  very  aad  aitd  unsatisfacton 
[f  diat  advertisement  whicb  I  saw  about  La  Sainte  Bible  b< 
found  to  answer,  that  would  be  the  great  spedfic  ioi 
France."  •     (Life,  toI.  it.  p.  434.) 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume  oi 
sermons,  he  says : 

"  It  is  not  enough  considered,  that  the  great  matter  ot 
Christianity,  the  way  of  saving  souls,  must  be  learnt  from  the 
Scriptures  alone ;  and  that  by  getting  at  a  full  understamling 
of  tbem,  we  are  getting  at  the  only  means  of  discovering 
Christian  truth." 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume : 

"  And  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  taught  more  fully,  by 
this  additional  experience,  the  great  difficulty  of  represeoting 
foithfully,  and  in  its  just  proportions,  the  perfect  picture  of 
truth  and  goodness  contained  in  the  Scripture  itself;  aod 
how  the  slightest  ovcrcfaarging  of  any  single  feature  alters 
that  aact  txpreuitm  of  the  mind  of  Ihe  Spirit,  whose  lilce- 
nesa  it  should  be  our  daily  prayer  and  labour  to  be  confortned 
to." 

The  writer  of  the  "  Observations"  asserts  that 
Dr.  Arnold,  "  stumbled  at  noonday  io  point 
of  doctrine  as  if  he  had  been  in  midnight  dark- 

*  The  writer  of  the  "  Observations"  charges  him  with 
practically  throwing  discredit  upon  the  popular  study  of 
God's  word. 
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ess,"  and,  thinkiog  this  "  can  be  in  no  more 
brious  manner  portrayed,  than  by  showing  the 
g;ht  in  which  be  regarded  both  the  Popish  and 
ocinian  heresies,"  proceeds  to  quote  in  refer- 
ice  to  the  latter  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold  which 
have  before  alluded  to,  aod  which  thus  appear 
1  their  context  "  An  Unitarian  as  such  is  a 
hristian  ;  that  is,  if  a  man  follows  Christ's  law, 
id  believes  his  words  according  to  his  cooscieo' 
908  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  ia  a  Christian. 
nd  though  I  may  think  he  understands  Christ's 
ords  amiss,  yet  that  is  a  question  of  interpreta< 
QQ  and  no  more  ;  the  purpose  of  hie  heart  and 
lind  is  to  obey,  and  be  guided  by  Christ, — and 
lerefore  he  is  a  Christian."  (Observations, 
.  13.)  But  was  it  justice  to  withhold  snch  pas- 
Lgea  as  the  following  from  a  letter  to  a  parent 
f  one  of  his  pupils  at  Rugby,  who  held  Uni- 
irian  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  course  of 
induct  be  should  feel  obliged  to  pursue  towards 
is  son.  **  In  the  case  of  any  other  form  of  dis- 
!Qt  firom  the  Establishment,  I  would  avoid 
welling  on  the  differences  between  us,  because 
could  teach  all  that  I  conceive  essential  to 
Ihristianity,  without  at  all  touching  upon  them, 
lut  in  this  instance  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  in- 
irfering  with  the  very  points  moat  at  issue.  .  .  . 
ly  difficulty  with  your  son  is  not  one  which  I 
iel  as  a  Churchman,  but  as  a  Christian ;  and 
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goei  only  on  this  simple  principle,  that  I  feel 
bound  to  teach  the  essentials  of  CbrisCiauity  to 
all  those  committed  to  my  care, — und  with  these 
the  tenets  of  the  Unitarian  alone  among  all  the 
dissenters  in  the  kingdom  are,  in  my  judgment 
irreconcileaWe."*  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  Again, 
"  You  have  always  heard  me,  and  I  Iiope  I  shall 
always  be  heard,  to  insist  upon  the  divinity  of 
Christ  as  the  great  point  of  Christianity  ;  but 
it  is  because  I  think  that  the  achokstic  theology 
has  obscured  and  excited  a  prejudice  against  ir, 
that  I  am  rather  thankful  myself  to  have  been 
enabled  to  receive  Scripture  truth,  in  spite  of 
the  wrapping  which  has  been  put  around  it,  than 
1  can  condemn  those  who  throw  away  the  wrap- 
ping, and  cannot  conceive  that  beneath  a  sli^" 
so  worthless  there  can  lurk  so  divine  a  kernel." 
(Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29.)  These  quotations 
would  have  shown  that  there  yjas  nothing  to  ^ 
feared  from  Arnold's  own  teaching  iu  this  vital 
point  of  Christian  doctrine,  whatever  miglit 
have  been  objected  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 


*  It  is  plaiD,  from  a  comparison  of  tliis  eKiract  with  iI>b 
former,  that  Dr.  Arnold  must  have  used  the  term  ChrUliaa 
in  a  very  wide  sense,  or  Unitarian  in  a  lery  restricted  ooe. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  statement  of  tlie  writer  ihal 
Arnold  had  reference  to  Socinians  is  eiuirely  gratuitous. 
Arnold  says  an  UhUarimi.  Why  does  he  conclude  that  the 
Socinlan  form  of  Unitarianlsai  is  referred  to  ? 
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i»  toleration.  The  writer,  howerer,  brings  for- 
ard  his  extract  in   proof  that  Arnold  stumbled 

point  of  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  been  in  mid- 
ight  darkness." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  justice  of  these  "  Ob- 
TvatioDs"  which  the  writer  publishes  and  re- 
iblishes  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

Again,  he  is  full  of  extracts  of  Arnold's  say- 
igs  with  regard  to  Romanists  and  parts  of  the 
rstem  of  Bomanism.  I  quote  a  few  of  them 
om  his  pages. 

"  I  think  that  a  Catholic  is  a  member  of 
Ihrist's  church  just  as  much  as  I  am :  and  I 
an  well  endure  one  form  of  that  church  in  Ire- 
lad  and  another  in  England."  Speaking  of 
'apisU,  he  says,  "  I  have  one  great  principle 
.hich  I  never  lose  sight  of;  to  insist  strongly 
>n  the  difference  between  Christian  and  unchris- 
ian,  and  to  sink  into  nothing  the  differences 
between  Christian  and  Christian." 

Why  has  he  not  also  quoted  for  us  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following?—"  So  far  as  Popery  is 
priestcraft,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  the  very  mystery 
Bt  iniquity."  (Life,  vol.  ii.  page  61.)  Again, 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  passed  when  tra- 
velling in  Italy:—"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if 
ibeir  dreadful  superstition  were  exchanged  for 
llie  Gospel,  their  division  of  society  would  more 
lend  to  the  general  good  than  ours.  Tlieir  super- 
c  2 


stition  is,  indeed,  most  shocking,  and  yet  willi 
some  poiots  in  which  we  should  do  woll  to  imi- 
tate them.  I  like  the  simple  crosses  and  ora- 
tories by  the  roadside,  and  the  texts  of  Scripture 
which  one  often  sees  quoted  upon  them ;  but 
they  are  profaned  with  such  a  predominance  of 
idolatry  to  the  Virgin,  and  of  falsehood  and  fully 
about  the  saints,  that  no  man  can  tell  what  por- 
tion of  the  water  of  life  is  still  retained  for 
those  who  drink  it  so  corrupted.  I  want  more 
than  ever  to  see  and  talk  with  some  of  their 
priests,  who  are  both  honest  and  sensible, — it 
indeed,  any  man  can  be  so  and  yet  belong  to  a 
system  so  abominable."  Again,  upon  seeing  the 
following  lines  near  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 

"  Chi  vuole  in  tnorte  aver  Gesu  per  PadK, 
Onori  in  vita  la  sua  Santa  Madre," 

"  I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  name  of  ab- 
horrence  can  be  too  strong  for  a  religion,  wfaicii, 
holding  the  very  bread  of  life  in  its  bands,  tlius 
feeds  the  people  with  poison ;  I  say  '  the  bread 
of  life,'  for  in  some  things  the  indestructible  virtue 
of  Christ's  Gospel  breaks  through  all  their 
pollutions  of  it." 

Of  Arnold's  view  of  justification, — a  subject 
upon  which  the  writer  enters  upon  a  formal  ex- 
position,— I  shnll  presently  afibrd  an  illustration, 
but  must  first  notice  one  or  two  more  of  liia 
extracts.      Some  of  the  usages  of  the   Roman 
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atliolicChurcIi,  which  I  think  are  justly  looktiJ 
x>u  as  deeply  dangerous,  namely, — the  use  of 
OBses,  pictures,  memorials  of  various  sorts  of 
religious  kind,  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  revived, 

0  sucli  probably  the  following  passage  has  re- 
rence.  "  I  only  hope  that  wlien  they  do  (i.  e. 
omao  Catholic  churches)  reform  themselves,"  as 
3  hoped  they  would,  "  they  will  avoid,  as  they 
ould  a  dog  or  a  viper,  the  errors  which  marred 
le  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
)ry,  destroying  things  most  noble  and  tnost  pu~ 
ifying,  as  well  as  things  superstitious  and  hurt- 
al."  I  add  a  fuller  statement  of  his  views  upon 
his  subject  from  the  pen  of  his  Biographer. 
ie  would  have  revived  "  daily  church  services, 
Vequent  communions,  memorials  of  our  Christian 
^tUng  presented  to  our  notice  in  crosses  and 
iideway  oratories  ;  commemorations  of  holy  men 
)f  all  times  and  countries  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
jomniunion  of  saints  practically  taught;  reli- 
gious orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different 
kinds,  and  under  different  rules,  delivered  only 
From  the  snare  and  sin  of  perpetual  vows." 
(Life,  vol.  i.  p.  2-20.) 

The  revival  of  some  of  these  might  be  dan- 
gerous, of  others,  perhaps,  useful.    At  all  events, 

1  ilu  not  see  tliat  it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  the 
light  or  darkness  of  a  man'b  mind  in  point  of 
Cliristian  doclriue,    wh*it    hio   views  are    upon 
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these  matters.  Whether  it  was  in  the  language 
of  a  symbol,  as  by  a  cross,  or  by  a  text  of  scrip- 
ture, as  that  engraven  on  the  Exchange,  "  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;" 
that  the  secularity  of  men's  minds  was  broken 
in  upon,  by  religious  associations.  I  do  not 
suppose  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  much  cared, 
when  he  recommended  religious  memorials, 
not  iu  places  of  public  worship,  but  rather 
where  there  was  nothing  to  remind  of  God. 
I  need  not  tell  any  one,  who  knows  any- 
thing of  bis  life,  that  be  would  not  have 
made  mediators  of  the  holy  men  whom  he  would 
have  commemorated,  or  have  instituted  daily 
services  without  a  congregation  to  join  in  them, 
the  aspect  in  which  I  think  these  last  are  chiefly 
to  be  deprecated. 

Lest  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Obser- 
vations" should  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Arnold  sympathised  generally  with  the  Trac- 
tarian  party,  I  add  a  couple  of  extracts  to  pre- 
vent such  a  mistake.  "  As  we  have  pondered 
over  it — '  Arnold's  Life' — since  our  last  publica- 
tion, we  have  been  far  more  impressed  than  be- 
fore with  the  many  evil  things  which  it  contains — 
with  its  harmony,  in  some  of  its  views  of  popery, 
as  well  as  in  practically  throwing  discredit  upon 
the  popular  study  of  God's  word  with  the  views 
of  llie  Tractarians." 

The  following  are  the  extriicts  ; — 
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**  I  hare  been  looking  throagh  the  Tract8»  which  are  to 
me  a  memorable  proof  of  their  idolatry ;  some  of  the  idols 
are  better  than  others,  some  being  indeed  as  very  a  '  Trim- 
cus  ficulnusy'  as  ever  the  most  degraded  superstition  wor- 
shipped; but,  as  to  Christianity,  there  is  more  of  it  in  any 
of  Mra.  SbefWood':},  or  Mrs.  Cameron's,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
the  Trad  Society's,  than  in  all  the  two  Oxford  octavos. 
And  these  men  would  exclude  John  Bunyan,  and  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  John  Howard,  from  Christ^s  church,  while  they  exalt 
the  non-jurors  into  confessors,  and  Laud  into  a  martyr  I 
(Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

**  I  have  been  reading  the  Pusey  and  Newman  Tracts 
vith  no  small  astonishment ;  they  surpass  all  my  expecta- 
tions in  point  of  extravagance,  and  in  their  complete  oppo- 
MtioD  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
there  are  some  beautiful  things  in  Pusey's  Tracts  on  Bap- 
tism, much  that  is  holy,  and  pure,  and  truly  Christian,  till, 
iil^e  Don  Quixote's  good  sense  in  ordinary  matters,  it  aff 
g^  apset  by  some  outbreak  of  his  particular  superstition.'' 
(Life,  vol.  if.  p.  43^  note.) 

The  writer  baa  a  specimen  of  heresy  to  show 
against  Dr.  Arnold,  which  it  would  be  but  an 
imitation  of  bis  own  want  of  candour  to  pass 
OTer.  I  doubt  very  much,  however,  that  his 
zeal  has  been,  on  this  occasion,  sufficiently  tern- 
I>CTed  with  discretion ;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
IS  much  more  heretical  himself.  He  writes  as 
follows : — ^^  One  of  the  most  offensive,  and  we 
^^  sorry  to  add  heretical,  passages  appears  in 
Ae  letter  to  Mr.  Hall  in  1831.  In  this  he," 
(Arnold)  '^  says,  '  The  second  commandment  is 
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io  the  letter  utterly  done  away  with  by  the  fact 
of  the  incarnatioD.  To  refuse  them  the  bene£t 
which  we  might  derive  from  the  frequent  use  of 
thecrucifiz,  under  the  pretence  of  thesecond  com- 
mandment, is  a  folly  i  because  God  has  saoctioned 
one  conceivable  similitude  of  himself  when  he 
declared  himself  in  the  person  of  Christ.'"  He 
omits,  however,  the  following  quotation.  **  The 
spirit  of  this  commandment,"  the  second,  "  is 
eternal;  man  may  never  image  to  himself  an 
object  of  worship  without  the  warrant  of  Giod." 
"  They  also  violate  it  who  dare  to  image  in  any 
bodily  form  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible 
Father  of  all  things."  (Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p. 
391.) 

Neither,  again,  did  Arnold  think  the  crucifii 
might,  without  its  infraction,  be  used,  as.  it  com- 
monly is,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  Nor 
do  I  deny  that  where  the  New  Testament  is  kept 
out  of  the  people's  hands,  and  their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  corrupted  with  many  supersti- 
tions, the  crucifix  may  be  often  an  object  <d 
superstitious  worship ;  so  that  very  possibly  the 
English  reformers  were  right  at  that  time  ia 
doing  away  with  the  use  of  it ;  but,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  cannot  consider  it  otherwise  than 
useful  where  the  Scriptures  are  generally  circu- 
lated, and  wtiere  Christianity  is  truly  known ; 
and  as  it  may  be  most  dangerous  where  men 
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re  most  attached  to  it,  so  I  think  it  most 
aoted  where  the  feeling  against  it  would  be 
le  stroQgest,  as  in  England  at  this  moment, 
id  still  more  in  Scotland."     (Sermons,  vol.  ii. 

392,  note.) 

Dissenting  entirely  from  Dr.  Arnold  upon  this 
ibject,  I  yet  think  ray  readers  will  hardly  feel 
lat  there  is  here  ground  for  the  charge  of 
eresy,  which  the  writer  makes  against  him. 
he  latter  closes  his  own  somewhat  ambiguous 
jmarks  upon  this  occasion,  as  follows:  "  God 
i  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  liim  must  wor- 
bip  him  in  spirit  and  truth;"  and  were  there 
10  commands  against  the  act,  the  fancy  of 
owing  down  before  a  lying  representation  of 
he  flesh  of  our  Lord,  instead  of  being  a  heaefit 
e  described  by  Dr.  Arnold,  were  carnal  and 
legrading,  and  a  deep  fall  from  the  pure  wor- 
kip  of  the  invisible  and  infinite  Jehovah." 
Surely  the  denial  of  worship  to  our  Saviour,  as 
lan  as  well  as  God,  is  implied  in  tliis  passage. 
't  is  not  the  First-begotten  brought  into  this 
*wld,  Him  who  was  dead  but  is  alive  again, 
tbe  visible  Christ ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  j 
"le  image  of  the  invisible  God,  who  is  here 
lield  forth  to  worship,  though  this  worship  is  tlie 
gi^at  distinguishing  mark  of  Christianity  ;  but 
"  '■'  the  invisible  and  infinite  Jeliovali  alouu, 
'hom  the  writer  proposes  to  our  worship  ;  aud 
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towards  this  h  the  drift  of  his  whole  argument, 
30  that  accoHing  to  it,  it  would  be  as  improper 
to  bow  down  to  Christ's  person  were  he  now 
among  us,  as  it  is  to  an  image  of  him  in  his 
absence. 

No  doubt  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  convey, 
or  would  not  maintain,  what  is  assuredly  the 
most  logical  deduction  from  his  remarks.  Bnt 
the  slip  may  well  teach  both  him  and  others  a 
moderation  which  be  has  not  exhibited  in  deal- 
ing with  Dr.  Arnold's  casual  expres^ons. 

Dr.  Arnold's  views  upon  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
1  regret  that  his  biographer  has  published,  be- 
cause, I  believe  he  himself  would  not  have  pub- 
lished them,  at  least,  as  they  might  be  gathered 
from  bis  letters.  Upon  this  subject  I  find  the 
following  ID  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Paslej.  *'  1 
have  thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  most  certainly  a  very  late  work,  of 
the  time  of  Maccabees.  It  is  curioas,  that  when 
there  was  so  allowed  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
apocryphal  writings  tinder  the  name  of  the  Book 
c^  Daniel,  as  the  stories  of  tbe  apocryphal 
Esther,  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon ; 
those  should  have  been  rejected  becaoae  they 
were  only  known  in  the  Greek  translation,  and 
the  rest  because  it  happened  to  be  in  Chaldee, 
was  received  at  once  in  the  lump ;  but  the  s^f- 
same  criticism  which  has  established  the  authen- 
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ticity  of  St.  John's  gospel  against  all  question- 
iogy  does,  I  think,  equally  prove  the  non -au- 
thenticity of  great  part  of  Daniel ;  that  there 
may  be  genuine  fragments  in  it  is  very  likely." 
The  writer  gives  these  speculations  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold in  one  sentence.  '*  He  thrusts  the  Book  of 
Daniel  out  of  the  canon  without  scruple."  He 
afterwards  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  in- 
troduction of  what  Arnold  had  added  in  re- 
ference to  genuine  fragments.  Joining  the  dis« 
tisction  which  the  latter  makes,  in  the  above 
extract,  of  some  parts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  from 
the  whole,  with  his  having  preached  a  sermon 
open  a  part  of  Daniel's  history.  (Sermons,  vol. 
iii.) — I  cannot  doubt  his  faith,  either  in  the  his- 
tory or  in  some  of  his  prophecies.  And  this 
would  be  enough  to  clear  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  disregard  to  the  testimony  of  our  Lord. 
Farther  than  this,  I  cannot  see  that  we  have  a 
right  to  disparage  him  as  a  Christian  man  for 
bis  opinion. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  number  of  the 
quotations  made  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old,  are  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version.  Now 
in  the  Septuagint  version  were  several  writings 
which  we  Protestaqts  have  rejected  from  the 
canon  as  apocryphal.  Among  these  were  writings 
found  in  the  very  mid^t  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 


Dr.  Arnold  thought  this  expurgation  bad  not 
gone  far  enough,  and  that  there  was  spurious  or 
doubtful  matter  in  what  remained.  Our  Lord's 
quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  not  hindering 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  what  went  under  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  that  version, 
could  present  no  ai^ument  against  further  ex- 
cision. But  that  the  apocryphal  portions  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  were  not  found  in  the 
Jewish,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  version ;  while  all 
that  we  receive  are  and  have  come  down  to  us 
in  undisturbed  integrity  from  the  Jewish  church, 
makes  all  the  difference.  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  this  point ;  and  say  thus  much  only 
to  show  how  absurd  it  is  to  make  the  matter  a 
weighty  charge  against  Arnold,  and  particularly 
as  the  publicity  given  to  his  speculations  was 
not  his  fault  or  intention.  It  is  plain,  in  fact, 
from  another  part  of  the  letter  I  have  quoted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  that  he  felt  unwilling  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  publicly,  a  feeling  in 
which,  while  his  own  sentiments  were  uncertain, 
most  judicious  persons  would  sympathise.  These 
are  the  weight  of  the  writer's  charges  against 
Dr.  Arnold.  There  are,  indeed,  other  passages 
from  the  letters  of  an  ambiguous  character 
pressed  into  the  service  to  support  his  views. 
The  mist  which  the  writer  raises  about  himself 
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and  others,  by  means  of  these  will,  I  hope,  be 
sufficiently  dissipated,  as  I  proceed  to  illus- 
trate what  Dr.  Arnold's  theological  sentiments 
really  were,  by  a  few  extracts  from  his  ser- 
moQS.  And  first,  I  trust,  1  shall  be  able 
to  present  to  my  readers  materials  on  which 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  a  doctrine  of  vital  im- 
portance, which  perhaps,  above  all  others  in 
these  days,  stamps  the  ciiaracter  of  a  man's 
theology,  whellier  it  be  sound  or  not ;  I  refer  to 
the  mode  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Dy  what  I  shall  bring  forward  upon  this 
point,  I  think  I  may  say  I  am  content  to  have 
the  matter  decided,  whether  Dr.  Arnold  was  or 
was  not  evangelical  in  tlie  doctrine  he  held.  I 
eulreat  the  reader  to  leave  no  part  of  the  follow- 
ing extract  unread  ;  and  if  he  has  the  Observa- 
tions near  him,  let  him  then  turn  to  the  14tli 
page,  and  read  the  writer's  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  and  say,  if  it  was 
needed,  to  set  Dr.  Arnold's  theology  straight ;  and 
if  he  thinks  not,  then  let  him  consider  whether 
it  is  justifiable,  in  a  religious  writer,  to  do  what 
lie  could  to  sap  the  foundation,  (with  that  part  of 
the  Church  of  God  with  which  he  may  have 
some  influence,)  of  the  theological  character  ol 
Due  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Christ,  and 
most  edifying  Christian  writers,  whom  our  day 
has  produced. 
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"  Cbriit  then,  b;  ooe  offerii^,  hu  perfected  for  tm 
them  that  are  sanctified.  B7  one  oOering,  namely,  ttie 
offering  up  of  himself  upon  the  crosi,  as  on  this  day,  (Good 
Friday,]  for  the  sini  of  tlie  ivhole  world.  By  this  ofiering 
we  are  perfected,  and  without  it  we  are  locL  Undoubtedlj, 
these  few  words  are  the  very  tarn  and  substance  of  theGo«- 
pel ; — thii,  even  this,  which  ii  so  soon  told,  was  the  metsage 
which  Christ  bade  his  aervaots  carry  to  every  creature :  the 
message,  which,  whosoever  should  believe,  should  live.  And 
verily,  whosoever  does  believe  it,  becomes  thereby  so  mani- 
feitly,  even  to  our  eyes,  a  child  of  life,  that  the  word  of 
promise  acema  to  need  no  further  assurance :  it  commendi 
itself  so  perfectly  to  our  most  perfected  reason,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  its  truth. 

"  And  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  these  few  words  have 
seemed  to  many  highly  unreasonable;  they  would  &in,  in 
some  way  or  other,  qualify  the  simple  assurance,  that  he 
who  believes  shall  live.  They  would  do  so,  because  by 
roan's  fault  so  many  unworthy  seases  have  been  attached 
to  the  word  '  beUeve,'  that  it  seems  to  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  '  life  eternal.'  But  whatever  words  we  put 
in  the  place  of  it,  seem  to  me,  in  some  degree,  to  alter  and 
impair  the  perfect  image  of  divine  truth.  It  has  never 
been  found,  that  they  who,  in  their  care  for  holiness,  have 
narrowed  the  fl-eeness  of  the  Gospel  promise,  have  thus 
really  secured  more  holiness  amongst  Christians :  00  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  seen  many  times  that  they  who  fol- 
lowed after  righteousness  have  not  attained  unto  righteous- 
ness, because  they  sought  it  not  of  faith,  but  by  the  worki 
of  the  law,  and  have  stumbled  at  the  great  stumbling-stone. 

What  can  it  mean,  they  may  ask,  that  they  who 

(bllow  after  righteousness  have  not  attained  unto  it;  wbco 
Christ  declares,  (hat  every  one  who  seekcLh  findeth  ?  .  .  .  ■ 
The  meaning  of  them  is  that  in  which  I  first  quoted  them ; 
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^  that  those  who  distrusting  God's  waj'  of  EalTatiuti 
not  being  enough  practical,  try  to  make  it,  as  they  tliink, 
re  practical,  do,  in  fact,  make  it  less  eo :  they  try  to 
nd  the  human  heart  with  a  far  less  powerful  remedy  than 
it  which  they  suspected  would  be  ineffectual.  Th; 
[  were  to  call  upon  you  to  be  holy,  as  God  is  holy,  to 
•ire  earnestly  eternal  glory,  and  to  labour  to  fit  youi 
ves  for  it,  I  should  be  using  language  far  less  likely  t 
ivcrt  and  keep  the  soul  in  the  right  way,  than  if  I  ncr 
implore  you  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  accept  the  Go; 
I  promise,  that  "  he  who  believes  shall  live."  (Sermons, 
I.  iii.p  123—125.) 


The  correlative  of  this  doctrine,  the  de- 
avity  of  human  nature,  in  which  the  writer 
jually  misrepresents  Dr.  Arnold,  is  touclied 
x)n  in  the  same  sermon.  "  *  Christ,  by  une 
fering,  has  perfected  us  for  ever ;'  he  offbrud 
iiDself  up  for  us  all.  Believe  this;  and  liuw 
^cessarily  does  it  follow,  that  if  one  died 
T  all,  then  were  all  dead.  And  undoubtedly 
lere  is  la  this  a  view  of  the  evil  of  sin,  whicli 
"en  while  we  see  that  it  is  there  we  can  never  jier- 
ictly  enter  into  ;  it  is  true,  and  that  we  can  under- 
:aad,  that  if  we  were  dead  without  Christ,  our 
atures  and  conduct  must  be  in  the  sight  of  God 
vil;  we  can  understand,  I  say,  that  this  must 
jIIow  ;  the  youngest  here,  I  think,  can  under- 
taod  it,  that  God  cannot  be  pleased  with  ua 
f  he  would  have  given  us  no  other  portion  than 
terual  death.     But  how  far  is  understanding 
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that  it  must  be  so,  from  realty  believiog  that  it 
is  80  ;  from  making  the  truth,  I  mean,  a  part  of 
our  mind's  food,  as  we  do  with  such  moral  truths 
as  we  do  make  our  principles  ;  from  constantly 
judging  of  and  feeling  towards  ourselves,  as  this 
truth  would  make  us  judge  and  feel.  Surely  there 
is  in  this  something  so  humbling,  so  overwhelm- 
ing every  notion  of  self-satisfaction,  that  if  it 
were  believed,  and  could  be  taken  apart  from 
the  truths  which  God  has  mixed  up  with  it,  we 
could  not  live  under  the  weight  of  it ;  so  depress- 
ing, BO  chilling,  so  fatal  to  every  sensation  of 
joy,  is  the  abiding  thought  that  we  are  evil  io 
OUT  Maker's  sight,  and  that,  as  defiling  the 
beauty  of  bis  universe,  our  only  portion  is  de- 
struction."   (Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

Again — "  How  comes  it  that  they  who  enter 
in  at  the  gate  of  destruction  are  so  numerous? 
Is  it  that  they  commit  great  and  scandalous  sins; 
that  they  are  thieves,  or  murderers,  or  adulterers, 
or  cruel  oppressors,  or  given  up  to  all  those 
fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soni  ?  If 
there  were  none  but  those  who  trod  the  hnwd 
path  of  destruction,  they  would  indeed  be  far  too 
many ;  but  yet  they  would  scarcely  be  more  than 
those  who  do  not  do  all  these  things.  But  Christ 
says,  that  they  who  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate 
are  few,  and  they  who  enter  in  at  the  broad  gate 
are  many.    He  must  mean,   then,  to  speak  of 


ae  who  are  guilty  of  what  we  call  natural 
Its ;  that  is,  who  in  yotidi  are  idle  and 
ughtlessly  selfish,  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
itb  to  be  so ;  who  in  manhood  are  looking 
nly  after  their  own  interest ;  who  are  selfish 
h  a  deeper  and  more  deliberate  selfishness, 
ferring,  above  all  things,  their  honour,  or 
ir  profit,  or  their  ease,  because  such  things 

natural  then.  He  must  mean,  in  short,  all 
t  numerous  class  of  persons  who  live  accord- 
;  to  the  nature  with  which  they  were  born,  in- 
id  of  casUng  it  off,  and  taking  in  its  stead  a 
ond  and  spiritual  nature,  which  is  given  to 
ee  who  are  in  Christ  by  his  Holy  Spirit  .  .  . 
I  heart  of  man,  which  is  overrnn  with  its 
tural  desires  and  evil  thoughts  cannot  please 
•d,  but  IB  an  heir  merely  of  the  curse  pro- 
unced  upon  Adam,  that  he  must  die;  is  a 
anger  to  God's  covenant  of  promise,  and  re- 
■ved  only  for  the  great  day  in  which  the 
eked,  and  all  who  forget  God,  shall  be  turned 

destruction  for  evermore." — (Sermon,  vol.  i. 
ge  34—36.) 

These  passages  dispose  of  a  host  of  the  writer's 
aervations,  such  as  the  following  ;  *'  It  is  ever- 
stingly  true  that  *  strait  is  the  gate  and  nar- 
iw  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life  ;*  and  this 
raitness  and   this  narrowness,  so  graphically 
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pourtrayed  by  Bunyan,  though  admired  in  a 
beautiful  allegory,  is  disliked  and  repudiated  u 
its  native  rigidity,  by  those  who  do  not  receive 
the  fulness  of  the  gospel.  This  leading  error  of 
Dr.  Arnold  branches,"  &c. 

"  There  men  stand  lost ;  God  opens  one  way 
for  his  restoration ;  a  man  chooses  some  other 
way  which  God  has  not  opened,  while  he  n^Iecti 
or  despises  the  way  revealed  from  heaven.  Ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  the  way  opened  in  scrip- 
ture is  not  the  suitable  way  for  him.  It  may  be 
called  '  narrow-minded,' "  &c. 

*'  No  well-instructed  reader  of  Dr.  Amolft 
life  will  fail  to  perceive,  that  much  of  the  tbeolo' 
gical  error  which  held  sway  in  his  mind,  had  ib 
origin  in  his  imperfect  perception  of  the  'depth  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature." 

"  To  what  extent  he  saw  these  truths—'  men 
as  trees  walking' — we  cannot  from  the  Life  dis- 
cover. Did  he  even  in  death  rest  inteUigeotlj 
and  clearly  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  whidi 
Luther  declared  the  gospel  as  on  an  hinge 
turned ;  and  whosoever  denieth  which  *  is  not  to 
be  accounted,*  in  the  words  of  Cranmer,  as 
adopted  by  our  church  '  for  a  Christian  maa.' 
We  cannot  say.  It  does  not  appear.  That  he 
rested  on  Christ  on  some  way  :  that  through 
him  he  came  to  the  Father :    and  that  this  foitb 
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wed  in  obedience,  in  manj'  pleaBing  particulars, 
the  commandmenta  of  God  is  undeniable." 
Now  this  writer  began  his  paper  witli  an  eulo- 
im  open  Dr.  Arnold,  to  whicli  I  have  already 
aded.  There  I  Sad  him  enumerating,  among 
Hold's  Christian  excellencies,  "  His  dpsire  that 
e  Cbristian  foith  should  blend  with  and  con- 
crtte  all   things;  his  love  to  Christ  and  to  God 

Him  ;  finally,  his  firm  t'uitli  in  death,  though 
e  victory  of  the  king  of  terrors,  was  as  rapid 

bu  approach  was  sudden  and  unexpected." 
would  not,  in  the  early  part  of  these  pages, 
Tcthe  writer  credit  far  these  expressions  ;  and  I 
K  is  it  not  now  manifest  that  he  deserved  nut 
edit  for  themT  How  do  they  consist  with 
mold's  seeing  gospel  truth  only  like  "  men  as 
W8  walking;"  not  resting  very  "  intelligently" 
n  Christ;  and  his  obedience  to  God's  commands 
eiDg  confined  to  many  "  ]Ae-ds\ag  particulars  !" 

acknowledge  this  writer  moves  my  indigna* 
on.  That  a  man,  who  not  only  maintained  that 
ne  whole  life  of  a  Christian  should  be  one  unin- 
ERupted  sacrifice  to  Got!,  but  whose  life,  letters, 
wl  journal,  in  the  fiiUest  manner,  exhibit  iiim 
ohave  acted  upon  the  principle,  and  to  have 
onadered  every  moment  of  his  life  the  property 
nhi»  heavenly  Master,  to  be  used  only  for  Him, 
'"•batever  way  he  spent  it; — that  lie  should  be 
D   "J 
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spoken  of  in  language  suited  to  express  the  k- 
deeming  virtues  of  some  half-repentaot  prodigal; 
as  obeying  God's  commandment  "  in  many  pleas- 
ing particulart,"— as  if  that  obedience  were  not 
more  than  commonly  strict  and  genercd  in  re- 
ference to  the  whole  will  of  God :  that  be  who 
penned  the  extracts  we  have  had  before  us  should 
be  set  down  by  this  writer,  as  in  "  deep  spiritual 
blindness,  in  relation  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  truths  of  God,"  as  having  rested 
but  dubiously  upon  Christ  at  the  last,  though 
the  writer  bad  before  pointed  admiration  to  bii 
"  Christian  faith  in  death,"  sudden  and  unex- 
pected though  it  was~-is  surely  intolerable. 
If  this  writer  condemned,  in  the  terms  I  have 
^)uoted,  Arnold's  theology  and  the  Christian 
character  of  his  views,  without  reading  his  ser- 
mons, is  not  this  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  means  which  were  within  bis  reach  for  com- 
ing to  a  correct  conclusion  before  be  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  deeply  culpable,  nay, 
utterly  unpardonable,  in  the  editor  of  a  religious 
paper?  And  if  he  had  any  idea  that  the  ser- 
mons might  speak  a  different  language,  the  pro- 
cedure deserves  severer  reprehension  still.  At 
all  events,  there  is  so  much  of  inconsistency  la 
his  tract — so  much  of  manifest  unlairuess  in 
gathering  together  out  of  Arnold's  life,  whatever 
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Mild  be  likely  to  make  against  him,  uoaccom- 
nied  by  the  quotatioDs  which  might  to  a  can- 
I  miod  have  [iroved  an  aotidute  ;* — so  much 
rogance  id  the  tone  of  hie  remarks,  towards 
a  who  is  so  highly  respected,  that  I  cannot 
agine  how  his  conduct  shonld  be  thought  of 
lerwise,  than  as  deserving  the  gravest  censure. 
>  Dr.  Arnold's  friends,  I  almost  feel  an  apu- 
?y  to  be  due  for  noticing  the  publication  before 
s.  I  do  not  write,  however,  for  them,  I  have  not 
e  pleasure  of  knowing  any  of  them ;  nor  do  I 
rite  for  the  public  generally.  The  noost  re- 
ectable  organs  of  public  opinion  have  done  ge- 
iToua  and  ample  justice  to  Arnold.  I  write  in 
ipes  that  some,  whom  the  tract  before  me  may 
ave  influenced,  may,  by  what  I  have  shown 
lem,  be  induced  to  suspend  their  judgment  of 
>r.  Arnold  and  his  theology,  until  they  Lave 
better  account  of  both  than,  I  trust,  they 
lay  now  see  this  writer  has  given  them.  Tlie 
Titer's  tract  gives  no  fairer  specimen   of  Dr. 


*  Haw  would  the  writer  repljr  to  a  Roman  Catholic  wlio 
lould  bring  forward  St.  Jaraei's  writings  to  prove  justilica- 
OQ  by  worki?  He  would  doubtleu  have  brought  otlier 
auages  to  show  that  the  first-gight  meaning  must  be  quali- 
ed  by  clearer  and  more  numerous  passages,  or  rather  the 
Hnle  tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  But  he  should  also 
txiw  an  aeample  of  so  fair  a  canon  of  interpretation.  This 
«  bis  in  the  present  case  not  done. 


Aroold  and  liis  opinions,  than  a  handful  of  re- 
fuse, sifted  irom  a  measure  of  wheat,  is  a  fitting 
sample  of  the  unsifted  grain,  or  than  the  sweep- 
ings of  a  chamber  are  of  its  furniture  and  pro- 
portions. Let  no  cue  permit  such  isolated  passages 
as  those  which  the  writer  has  taken  from  Ar* 
nold's  life  to  influence  him.  Let  him  read  Dr. 
Arnold's  sermons,  and  with  God's  blessing  lie 
cannot  but  gain  something  which  shall  tend  to 
make  him  a  better  man. 

I  here  take  leave  of  the  "  ObservationB"  and 
their  writer.  But  I  beg  to  detain  the  ChristiaD 
reader  a  little  ,longer,  while  I  present  him. with 
a  few  specimens  from  Arnold's  sermons,  upon  a 
subject,  in  reference  to  which,  I  think,  they  aie 
peculiarly  valuable — I  mean  as  they  represent 
religion  to  our  view  in  its  practical  aspect. 

When  the  evangelical  movement,  some  yean 
ago,  awoke  the  church  from  the  slumber  in 
which  it  had  been  in  a  great  degree  buried  f<v 
so  long  a  period,  the  doctrines  from  which  the 
party  takes  its  name,  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  its  leaders  began  to  press  upon  public  at- 
tention. Together  with  a  clearer  view  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  method  by  which  man  regains  his 
footing  of  friendship  with  his  oflended  God,  ■ 
proportionately  higher  claim  for  a  devoted  obe- 
dience to  his  Redeemer  was  felt  to  lie  upon  him 
who  embraced  that  hope.     The  realization  of  a 


ecovered  relationship  to  God ;  and  tlie  assured 
ope  for  hereafier  which  accompaiiied  it  was 
:lt  to  call  for  a  holier  walk — a  life  of  more 
erfect  devotednesB  to  God,  and  more  in  con- 
>rmity  with  that  relationship,  than  wlien  the 
leart  was  destitute  of  that  hope  in  the  same  re- 
lizing  d^ree.  But  I  do  not  think  that — among 
Iiose  who  have  seized  upon  the  hope  of  ever- 
astiag  life,  flowing  out  of  the  gospel  so  received, 
ind  who  have  admitted  that  holiness  of  life  and 
vatk  is  iotimateljrconnected  with  that  gospel — this 
atter  has  been  always  made  matter  of  study  and 
levelopment,  with  a  care  at  all  equal  to  that 
rith  which  the  former — the  doctrines  of  grace — 
lare  been  cherished  and  defended.  But  ought 
it  to  be  so? 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  a  gra- 
tuitous acceptance  through  Christ,  or  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only,  secures,  when  it  is  accepted, 
Id  what  may  be  called  natural  course,  the  Cliris- 
tian  obedimce  of  him  who  accepts  it, — that  it  is 
the  tree— a  holy  life  the  fruit — that  if  the  tree  is 
there,  the  fruit  will  be  produced.  But  this 
reasooing  is  surely  far  from  safe,  when  we 
consider  how  ill  it  accords  with  scripture.* 
If  it  were  enough  :to  produce  &ith,  why  should 

*  See  primarjf  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bi&hop  of  Ossory, 
pp.35— 38. 
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so  many  details  of  Christian  conduct  be  un- 
folded there  ?  Holy  Scripture  treats  much 
of  matters  of  practice.  Should  we  not  in  our 
thoughts,  studies,  instructions  (if  we  are  engaged 
in  instructing  others,)  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
same  proportions  in  reference  to  faith  and  prai> 
tice  which  we  find  there  7  Is  not  the  leaving  it 
to  faith  to  produce  obedience,  very  nearly  as 
great  an  extravagance  as  that  of  those  who  leave 
it  to  God's  election  to  produce  both. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  these  (I  will 
venture  to  call  them)  mistakes  spring  from  fol- 
lowing a  notion  of  consistency — (which  both  ex- 
perience and  God's  word  falsify) — rather  than  in 
a  child-tike  spirit  following  God's  word.  Now, 
I  think.  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  admirably  develop 
the  practical  element  in  the  Christian  scheme ; 
and  I  think  this  full  development  of  it  in  a 
Christian  way,  is  a  corrective  many  of  us 
need. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  meagre  description  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  merely  to  say  that  their 
tone  is  practical :  they  are  indeed  eminently  so : 
and  they  develop  the  heights  of  the  ChristJan 
walk  on  earth,  with  a  distinctness,  and  bring 
Christian  principles  to  bear  upon  the  Christian 
man,  with  a  universality  of  application  to  every 
element  of  his  nature,   and  under  all  drcum- 
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Btances,  and  at  all  times,  which  I  think  is  almost 
peculiar  to  them;  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
tbey  do  this,  the  powtrand  attracti  veil  ess,  which 
is  brought  to  serve  this  end,  they  are  quite  as 
remarkable. 

One  of  the  most  striking  ingredients  of  the 
altractiveness  which  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  pos- 
sess, is  his  intense  love  of  truth  which,  being  as 
it  waa  such  an  eminent  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  so  it  is  refiected  in  all  that  has  fallen 
from  his  pen.  In  his  writings  it  is  first  seen  in 
lite  simplicity  of  his  style.  Its  clearness  proceeds 
from  the  vividness  and  fnlness  with  wliich  the  sub- 
ject was  before  him;  and  the  power  which  this  gave 
him  of  instantaneous  arrangement.  It  i.<>  more 
the  viva  voce  cum  muni  cation  of  an  eloquent  man, 
*ho  was  master  of  his  subject,  than  composition. 
And  I  believe  it  was  his  intense  love  of  what  is 
true  and  natural,  and  his  intense  dislike  of  what 
is  false,  (to  which,  in  some  degree,  ail  that  is 
artificial  is  akin,)  which  thus  exin'biled  itself. 
Again,  his  subjects  are  all  contemplated  in  the 
same  truth  seeking,  and  truth  loving  light. 
There  is  no  artificial  colouring — no  exaggera- 
tion— no  concession,  beyond  what  he  conceived 
to  be  due  to  received  opinions;  —  no  over- 
strained use  of  a  subject — not  for  the  holiest 
imrpose.    Anything  but  truth  seems  to  have  been 
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beneath  liis  r^ard.  This  be  punned  without 
fear;  and  when  be  conceived  be  bad  foand  it, 
nothing  deterred  him  from  announcing  it.  This, 
I  think,  was  Arnold's  preeminent  and  most 
charming  characteristic ;  and,  combined  with 
bis  noble  enthusiasm  for  whaterer  was  true,  or 
good,  or  great,  it  makes  him  a  religions  teacher, 
whose  words  carry  with  them  a  double  weight, 
and  go  a  double  depth  into  the  soul.  In  Arnold's 
sermons  one  learns  with  the  heart  and  bead  at 
once ;  nor  would  bis  ability,  his  gushing  and 
natural  eloquence,  bis  enthusiasm,  nor  all  the 
complex  of  his  other  qualities,  high  as  tb^  were, 
have  enlisted  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and 
the  deep  sympathy  of  all  who  dip  at  all  deeply 
into  his  works — if  it  had  not  been  for  this  noblest 
of  his  characteristics— bis  love  of  truth.  This  it 
is  which  preeminently  distinguishes  him  from 
the  Oxford  school  of  divines,  to  which  be  was  so 
deeply  hostile.  His  soul  loathed  th^  artificial 
system.  And,  verily,  it  may  be  said  of  the  rival 
systems  of  theology,  of  which  he  and  the  Oxford 
divines  are  representatives,  that  to  that  plaia 
sense  which  God  has  given  us  to  walk  by — truth 
is  not  more  clearly  stamped  upon  tbe  one,  than 
falsehood  is  branded  upon  the  other.  A  mao's 
moral  sense  may  decide  the  question  between 
tbem — almost  before  the  intellect  has  taken  it  in 
hand. 


But  wbut  are  the  features  of"  tliat  practical 
lyslem  to  the  enforcing  of  which  Arnold  brings 
lis  liigli  moral  and  intellectual  endowments? 
rhe  following  extracts  will  show  that  it  was 
lot  less  reujarkuble  fur  the  comprehensiveness 
A  its  application,  embracing  as  it  did,  in  the 
inost  defined  and  distinct  manner,  the  most  se- 
::u1ar  of  the  employments  of  life, — than  it  was 
L'minent  for  the  height  and  spirituality  of  that 
standard  of  Christian  devotedness  whicli  it  eo- 
joiiied. 

The  first  is  in  connexion  with  tlie  text, 
"Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  and  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  and  the  Father  by  Him."     (Col.  iii.  17.) 

"  TliU,  (the  text,)  like  tlie  other  general  rules  of  the 
jc«pel,  is  familisr  enough  to  us  all  in  its  own  wo-ds  ;  but  we 
■re  very  npt  to  forbear  making  the  application  of  it.  In  fact, 
be  who  were  to  applj  it  perfectly  would  be  a  perfect  Chris- 
tiui ;  for  a  life  in  which  every  word  and  deed  were  said  and 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  be  a  life  indeed 
worthy  of  the  children  of  God,  and  such  as  they  lead  in 
iieaven, — it  would  leave  no  room  for  sin  to  enter.  The  art 
of  our  enemy  has  been,  tliereforei  to  make  us  leave  this 
command  of  the  apostles  in  its  general  sense,  and  avoid  ex- 
ploring, so  to  speak,  all  the  wisdom  contained  in  it.  Certain 
actions  of  our  lives, — our  religious  services,  the  more  solemn 
iransactioni  in  which  we  are  engaged, — we  are  willing  to  do 
in  Chriit'i  name  ;  but  that  multitude  of  common  words  and 
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ordinary  action!  bj  which  more  than  lixtj^niiw  out  of  our 
■event;  years  are  6lled,  we  take  away  from  our  Lord's  do- 
tDlDJon,  under  the  foolish  and  hypocritical  pretence  that  they 
are  too  triflii^  and  too  ramiliar  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
thought  of  things  so  solemn. 

"  This  is  one  fault,  and  by  far  the  most  common.  We 
make  Chriit'i  service  the  business  only  of  a  very  small  por- 
tion  of  our  lives  ;  we  hallow  only  a  very  small  part  of  our 
words  and  actions  by  doing  them  in  his  name.  Unlike  our 
Lord's  own  parablC)  where  he  compares  Chriitianity  toteaveo 
hidden  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  waa  leaveDed, 
the  practice  rather  has  been  to  keep  the  learen  conSned 
to  one  little  comer  of  the  mats  of  meal ;  to  take  care  that 
it  should  not  spread  so  as  to  leaven  the  whole  man." 
.  .  .  ■  "  There  ii  a  itory  told  that  in  times  ai>d  coun- 
tries where  there  prevailed  the  deepest  ignorance,  some  who 
came  to  be  bapdzed  in  the  faith  of  Christ — converted  from 
their  heathen  state,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  name— were 
accustomed  to  leave  their  right  arm  unbaptized,  with  the 
notion  that  this  arm,  not  being  pledged  to  Christ's  service, 
might  wreak  upon  their  enemies  those  works  of  hatred  and 
revenge  which  in  baptism  tliey  bad  promised  to  renounce. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  something  like  this  unbaptiied 
right  arm  is  still  to  be  met  with  amongst  us ;  that  men  too 
often  leave  come  of  their  very  most  important  concerns,  what 
they  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  their  business — their  manage* 
meat  of  their  own  raooey  affairs,  and  their  conduct  in  pub- 
lic matters,  wholly  out  of  the  control  of  Christ's  law  ?" 
f  Serm.  Christian  Life,  p.  427—431.) 

Again : — 

"  And  if  we  go  to  the  active  professions,  the  army  or  the 
navy,  would  it  not  sound  even  strange  to  the  ears  of  many 
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enons,  to  be  told  that  these  vere  the  apptHnted  calling!  in 
hich  they  were,  in  St.  Paul's  language,  to  abide  with  God  ? 
el  it  it  not  most  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  calling  in 
bich  we  cannot  think  even  of  ouraelves  as  serving  God, 
lal  calling  mnst  he  a  sinful  one?  for  surely  the  business  of 
ur  livet  must  be  defoted  to  God ;  it  cannot  be  enough  to 
ire  him  only  that  portion  of  our  time  which  our  regular 
mployment  leaves  at  liberty.  I  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be 
loct  certain,  that  if  any  one  is  unable  to  fancy  himself 
erring  God  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  sailor,  to  him  those  callings 
re  sinful, — it  ii  at  the  forfeit  of  his  salvation  that  he  enters 
hem.  But  let  him  consider  whether  this  be  the  fault  of 
hese  callings,  in  themselves,  or  his  own ;  and  if  he  sees  no 
eason  to  doubt  that  the  callings  are  good  and  lawful,  that 
hey  involve  great  duties,  and  a  very  great  field  for  indivi- 
lual  improvement,  then  let  him  look  upon  them,  or  whicli. 
ner  of  them  he  makes  his  choice,  as  his  appointed  line  ut' 
lerviag  God  ;  let  him  think  how  greatly  he  may  glorify  him 
D  both,  by  doing  and  by  suffering,"  (Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p. 
!18. 

Consideration?  such  as  these  much  need  to  tje 
generally  eiitimated.  There  is  a  common  mis- 
take that  those  monieots  are  alone  to  be  consi- 
dered as  devoted  to  Christ  which  are  spent  in 
devotion,  or  direclly  religions  employment.  Not 
to  meotion  that  this  has  much  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing the  rest  of  life  over  to  be  guided  by 'any  ac- 
cidental circumstaDces  which  may  sway  it,  de- 
priving it  of  that  one  uniform  principle  which 
ihoutd  regulate  the  whole  christian  heart  aud 
life.  He  who  thinks  (hue  must  believe  it  to  be 
utterly  impracticable  to  obey  in  anything  ap- 
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proachiag  to  eren  the  semblance  of  its  requite 
tnent;  the  admonition  of  the  apostle  to  yield  oar 
bodies  living  sacrifices  to  God,  or  that  conveyed 
ID  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold's  text,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  And  nothing  surely  could  be  wort>e,  or 
tend  mure  to  the  deterioration  of  Christian 
obedience,  than  the  sense  of  impracticability  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  gospel  precepts.  And  il 
the  coDBcience  was  alive  could  anything  be  more 
defiling  to  it?  Under  the  influence  of  such 
views,  conscience  will  have  but  a  very  languid 
application  to  a  large  part  of  life  and  its  con- 
cerns ;  for  there  will  be  the  sense  of  its  having 
been  habitually  violated  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
life,  that  life  falling  so  entirely  below  the  stand- 
ard given  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  stand- 
ard  appears  impracticable. 

Whereas,  if  all  the  business  of  life  is  looked 
upon  as  a  secular  ministry  to  God,  (as  the  ga- 
thering of  taxek  alluded  to  as  such  by  St.  Paul,) 
to  which  we  are  as  much  called  as,  over  and 
above,  we  are  called  to  pray  to  him  and  to  praise 
him,  the  conscience  at  least  may  be  pure  and 
vigoroos  for  the  detection  of  wbst  is.  really  evil ; 
it  will  shrink  from  it  the  more  sensitively  (ram 
its  being  habituated  to  be  preserved  without  of- 
fence, and  it  will  exercise  a  constant  control 
over  a  region  where,  under  the  circumstances  be- 
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fore  supposed,  it  would  feel  too  much  abashed, 
from  the  sense  of  habitual  neglect  of  known  duty, 
at  all  to  enter. 

The  following  extracts  may  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  height  and  spirituality  of  Dr.  Ar* 
nold'a  standard  of  christian  devotedness. 

**  And  do  we  not  know  that  he  who  gave  to  the  earth  its 
richncM^  and  who  set  the  sun  to  shine  in  the  heavens,  and 
vho  gave  to  us  that  wonderful  frame  of  body  and  mind,  whose 
healthful  workings  are  so  delightful  to  us,  that  he  gave  them 
that  we  might  use  both  body  and  mind  in  his  service ;  that 
the  soldier  has  something  else'  to  do  than  to  gase  like  a  child 
00  the  splendour  of  his  uniform  or  the  brightness  of  his 
ivord ;  that  those  Aiculties  which  we  feel  as  it  were  burning 
vithin  usy  have  their  work  before  them,  a  work  far  above 
their  strength,  though  multiplied  a  thousandfold ;  that'  the 
call  to  them  to  be  busy  is  never  silent;  that  there  is  an  in* 
6nite  voice  in  the  infinite  sins  and  sufferings  of  millions, 
which  prodaiau  that  the  contest  is  raging  around  us;  that 
every  idle  moment  is  treason ;  that  now  it  is  the  time  for 
imceasing  efforU;  and  that  not  till  the  victory  is  gaihed  may 
Chrises  soldiers  throw  aside  their armsand  resign  themselves 
toeijoyment  and  to  rest?'*  (Serm.  Christian.  Life^  p.  60.) 

Again : — 

"  We  need  it,  not  only  put  in  a  general  form,  that  we 
ought  to  honour  God  with  all  our  best,  but  we  should  try  to 
cootider  how  to  do  this  in  that  which  is  our  best ;  and  we 
ihould  try,  too,  to  get  the  thought  so  much  a  part  of  our 
nature,  that  it  will  present  itself  to  us  whenever  the  occasion 
for  it  occurs ;  that  is,  whenever  the  best  of  our  faculties  are 
in  most  vigorous  exercise ;  for  then  it  is  that  it  is  most  apt 
to  be  forgotten."  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  215.) 


AguiD : — 

"  Suppose)  now,  that  he  feels  one  of  his  prevailing  f&ults 
to  be  indolence,  or  a  desire  to  be  alwajrs  pleasing  bimself. 
In  this  case,  a  greater  effort  perhaps  is  needed ;  he  has  not 
onlj'  to  avoid  doing  evil,  but  to  rouse  himself  actively  to  do 
good.  '  I  am  doing  no  harm' — so  the  deceiviog  heart 
whispers ;  '  but  I  cannot  always  be  working,  and  God  does 
not  grudge  me  my  enjoyment.'  There  is  so  much  truth 
mixed  up  in  this  language,  that  its  practical  falsehood  is 
doubly  dangerous.  And  where  is  the  wisdom  that  will  tesdi 
us  to  defeat  the  spell  f  None,  I  believe  verily,  nonei  whe- 
ther in  earth  or  heaven,  save  the  spirit  of  christian  love.  If 
the  intellect  alone  ia  to  decide  how  much  of  our  time  or  our 
exertions  our  neighbour  may  justly  claim,  the  question  wiU 
never  be  decided  ;  certainly  it  will  never  be  so  decided  as  to 
give  us  the  victory  over  indolence  and  selGahness.  fiut  pray 
we,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  Christ  will  fill  ui  with  the  spirit 
of  christian  love.  And  therefore,  to  gain  this,  let  us  again 
and  again  think  of  what  he  has  done  for  us  :  *  God  so  loved 
us,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  to  die  for  us ;  and  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.  God, 
sending  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh.'  So,  indeed,  it  should  be,  that  so  great  a  proof  of  bii 
love  should  call  forth  an  answering  love  in  us,  strong  enough' 
to  overcome  all  temptations  to  sin." 

I  canDot  forbear  adding  oDe  or  two  more,  as 
showing  further  the  source  and  principle  in 
Arnold's  view  of  the  high  and  holy  obedieoce 
here  demanded. 

•■  So  then,  because  Christ  died,  we  are  forgiven;  because 
Christ  rose,  we  have  the  Spirit  of  God  given  to  us  also,  tbst 
we  may  rise  as  he  did.     And  how  does  the  Spirit  act  upon 
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but  by  tolling  urthe  things  ofChrift,  and  tbowing  tUem 
:a  UB  ?  It  points  out  Christ  (lying  (or  us,  tiial  ire  miglit 
ire  ;  it  poinis  out  God  opening  liis  arms  to  receive  us,  tor- 
;iving  all  our  gins,  and  calling  us  no  longer  servants,  but 
rhildren, — heirs  of  his  own  kingdorn,  of  his  own  immgrtality, 
)f  his  otrn  holine&s.  Thus  showing  lo  us  the  infinite  mercy 
ind  love  of  God,  it  awakens  an  answering  love  in  our  own 
^onts  ;  and  hulding  out  such  a  glorious  jirospcct  of  our  be- 
coming hereaAer  the  sons  of  God  in  glory,  and  happiness, 
and  holiness,  as  we  are  already  regarded  by  liim  wiih  the 
affection  of  a  father,  eo  we  strive  to  purify  ourselves,  even  as 
he  is  pure;  and  the  glorious  hope  tlius  set  before  us  throws 
inio  the  sliade  all  earthly  hopes  and  desires  that  might  be- 
lore  have  engrossed  us.  But  more  than  this,  the  Spirit  helps 
our  infirmities,  and  works  a  secret  change  within  us,  without 
which  the  love  of  God  and  the  glories  of  hia  kingdom  would 
have  been  offered  to  our  eyes  in  vain.  Of  this  more  hidden 
■ork  of  the  Spirit  we  know  nothing  more  than  this,— how 
we  may  work  togellier  with  it,  and  liow  we  muy  judge  of  its 
reality.  The  first  is  by  watchfulness  and  prayer;  and  we 
inay  judge  of  it  by  seeing  its  fruit  in  our  holy  lives,  and  in 
OUT  pure  and  heavenly  tempers.  But  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  action,  that  we  can  no  more  tell  tlian  how  God  keeps  us 
■live."     (Serm,  vol.  i.  p.  144.) 

"  Grace  theii  makes  us  love  our  duly,  and  ao  lakes  the 
place  of  the  law  ;  we  want  no  law  to  make  us  eat  and  drink 
)o  long  as  our  bodies  ore  in  health:  the  natural  appetite 
cornel  instead  of  the  law,  and  how  much  surer  and  better 
does  it  accomplish  its  purpose.  So  it  is  with  our  souls,  when 
d^y  have  gained  a  spiritual  appetite  for  their  food:  the 
law  is  dead  to  them  then,  and  their  own  inclination  is  far 
better  than  the  law.  And  [he  apostle  soys  that  they  who 
ire  in  Christ  Jesus  have  (his  spiritual  appetite  given  them, 
ihaL  they  love  God,  and,  as  being  now  the  sons  of  God, 
whstsoever  the  Father  doeth,  that  do  bis  sons  likewise  :  their 
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seed  remaineth  in  them,  and  they  cannot  sin  because  they 
are  born  of  God.'*    (Serin,  vol.  i.  p.  143.) 

What  a  summing  up  of  all  is  in  the  foUow- 

"  You  know  how  often  I  have  dwelt  on  this ;  how  often  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  us ;  that  to  put 
on  Christ  is  a  truer  and  fuller  expression,  by  far,  than  if  we 
had  been  told  to  put  on  truth,  or  holiness,  or  goodness.  It 
includes  all  these,  with  something  more,  that  nothing  but 
itself  can  give, — the  sense  of  safety,  and  joy  unspeakable,  in 
feeling  ourselves  sheltered  in  our  Saviour's  arms,  and  taken 
even  into  himself.  Assuredly,  if  we  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  shall  not  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof:  such  a  warning  would  then  be  wholly  unne- 
cessary.**   (Serm.  Christian  Life,  p.  230.) 

It  would  be  a  great  omission  if  I  were  to  con- 
clude without  giving  an  illustration  of  that  which 
was  the  soul  of  Arnold's  religion, — his  particular 
realizing  personal  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
One  beautiful  extract  from  his  sermons  already 
made  by  his  biographer  will  be  sufficient. 

*'  Where,'  says  Arnold,  ''  can  we  find  a  name  so  holy  as 
that  we  may  surrender  our  whole  souls  to  it,  before  which 
obedience,  reverence  without  measure,  intense  humility, 
most  unreserved  adoration,  may  all  be  duly  rendered  ?  .  . 
One  name  there  is,  and  one  alone,  one  alone  in  heaven  and 
earth,— not  truth,  not  justice,  not  benevolence,  not  Christ's 
mother,  not  his  holiest  servants,  not  his  blessed  sacraments* 
nor  his  very  mystical  body,  the  Church,  but  himself  only, 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and 
man."    (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  33.) 
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I  now  take  my  leave  of  my  reader,  thanking 
him  for  having  accompanied  me  so  far,  but 
hoping  that,  at  all  events,  in  the  extracts  I  have 
given  him,  he  has  had  some  reward.  I  trust  he 
may  be  allured  by  them  to  dip  deeper  into  Dr. 
Arnold's  sermons.  I  have  given  him  but  a  very 
meagre  idea  of  their  many  beauties,  and  made  my 
selections  in  reference  only  to  a  few  particular 
points  upon  which  I  thought  some  previous  infor- 
mation might  be  desired  by  a  person  undetermined 
to  read  them.  He  will  find  many  attractions  and  ex- 
cellencies characterizing  them  which  I  have  not 
at  all  noticed,*  and  he  will  find  in  his  life 
a  very    noble    christian    example,   which    may 

*  Without  adopting  all  that  is  novel  in  Dr.  Arnold's  scrip- 
tore  interpretation,  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  are  sugges- 
tions in  his  sermons  which  will  be  found  to  bring  much  light 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  details  and  the  harmonizing  of  our 
icripture  theology.  Arnold  brought  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  at  the  same  time  a  reverential  and  a 
philosophising  spirit.  And  the  student  of  christian  theology, 
as  well  as  the  practical  Christian,  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  he  has  read  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons,  find  himself  much  a 
piner  by  the  firuits  of  this  happy  combination.  I  would 
point  particularly  to  his  sermon  on  the  passage  in  1  Tim. — 
**  The  law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,"  &c. — a  most 
valuable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  occasionally 
made  the  harmony  of  divine  truths  to  appear,  and  at  the 
tame  time  thrown  much  light  upon  a  whole  class  of  passages 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
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well  stimulate  hia  owd  christiao  efforts.  To 
contend  that  he  should  fiod  nothing  to  dispute 
in  the' one  or  to  blame  in  the  other  were  but  a 
wild  assertion  of  infallibility  or  impeccability  in 
favour  of  Arnold  which  beltmg  not  to  frail  hu- 
manity. 
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TO'THE  AIGHT   REVEREND 

CONNOP, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S. 


Mt  dbak  Loku  Bishop, 

The  enquiries  ycmr  Lordship  did  me  the  kind- 
uu  lateljr  to  kddiess  to  me,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
tnatten  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
CamdsD  Socie^,  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  Stone 
Altai  in  the  Chorch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  this  place, 
ixft  aSEaided  me  a  suitable  and  long-wtshed-for  oppor- 
tune of  correcting,  as  I  hope,  certain  nuEapprehenaionB 
ud  misrepresentatioiu,  of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
which  I  confess  I  iras  not  awate  before  the  receipt  of  that 
cominumcataon.  For,  slthough  I  cannot  pretend  ignorance 
of  injarioaa  statements  so  openly  and  widely  circulated, 
ud  uanined  in  bo  many  quarters  as  having  at  least  suf- 
&(^t  foundation  to  justiiy  their  reassertion  by  parties 
prejudiced  against  that  Society  on  other,  and  it  may  be 
■tore  reasonable,  grounds,  the  account  I  am  now  permitted 
to  lay  before  you  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  fully 
^ictue  any  amount  of  incredulity,  with  which  I  should 


Iiave  received  the  announcement  of  each  impressknu  being 
^ibroad  in  relation  to  this  subject,  &s  those  which  cnqoiiies, 
su^ested  by  your  Lordship's  request  for  infonnatian, 
have  since  led  me  to  believe  extensively  prevaiL  While 
I  cuinot  but  hope  that  any  reluctance  I  may  have  feH  to 
embark  in  a  controversy,  inseparable  from  the  refot^oD 
of  flcch  aspersions,  would  be  attributed  to  a  proper  r^aid 
for  my  own  poeition  and  for  quietness,  even  more  than  to 
the  pressure  of  ut^nt  and  harassing  responsibilities,  pain- 
fully  aggravated  by  the  burdens  which  those  proceedings 
have  imposed,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  obligation  I 
had  incurred  to  put  the  public  in  a  condition  to  judge  for 
itself  of  matters  affecting  my  personal  character,  so  soon  m 
that  could  be  done  with  least  risk  of  increasing  agitalion, 
or  as  a  '  dignus  viudice  nodus'  should  present  itself,  snch 
as  that  which  has  led  me  to  invoke  your  Lordship's  atten- 
lion.  Your  impression  that  "  in  the  Statement  published 
by  Mr.  Faulkner  of  his  dispute  with  the  Camden  Society", 
— a  statement  "  to  which  you  had  never  yet  seen  an 
answer", — that  gentleman  "  complained  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  a  promise  made  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
erection  of  the  Stone  Altar,  which  he  had  be^  told 
wovhD  MOT  be  put  up  without  his  consent",  and  your 
intimation  that  this  impression  "was  shared  with  yon 
quite  independently  by  others  whose  memory  you  con- 
sidered more  accurate  than  your  own",  will  acquit  me 
not  only  of  overs enaitiveness  in  desiring  to  exhibit  the 
facts  as  they  occurred,  but  likewise  of  the  suspicion  of 
seeking  shelter  under  the  authority  of  a  name,  in  in- 
scribing that  narrative  to  your  Lordship.  Such  a  mode 
of  address,  while  it  promises  to  restrain  any  resentfiil 
feelings,  which  either  a  sense  of  injury  or  the  love  of 
tiuth  might  excuse  or  justify,  may  perhaps  help  to  quahly 
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it  the  same  time  the  nnplenaii^  prominence  vith  wliich 
'.  dull  be  compelled  to  refer  to  my  own  part  in  relation 

0  transactions,  of  which  I  would  be  considered  as  claim- 
Qg  not  the  credit,  but  only  my  proper  share  of  the 
esponsibility.  For  me  to  disclaim  or  evade  this  would 
•e  very  unworthy,  and  not  the  least  for  this  reason, 
hat  measures  adopted  or  recommended  by  me  on  more 
han  one  occasion  with  the  view  of  obviatit^  scandal  or 
lisarming  unjust  suspicion,  have  furnished  the  handle  for 
hose  acts  of  aggression  on  the  Society  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  explanations.  It  is  my  belief  that  no  part 
if  the  restoration  of  the  Round  Church  would  have  been 
ipen  to  judicial  censure,  if  my  anxiety  to  have  the  church 
restored  to  divine  offices  had  not  led  the  Committee  in  one 
particular  step  to  part  with  its  direct  superintendence ;  and 
that  other  acts  which  have  brought  much  obloquy  upon 
the  Society  would  never  have  been  criticized,  if  they 
had  not  through  the  same  scrupulousness  been  explained. 

1  do  not  think  your  Lordship  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
motives,  which  have  impelled  me  to  turn  to  account  the 
opportunities  thrown  in  my  way,  of  retaining  within  the 
bounds,  and  for  the  use  and  advantage,  of  the  Church, 
whatever  of  zeal  and  knowledge  the  inquisitive  temper 
of  the  times  had  awakened,  in  a  department  capable  of 
ministering  powerfully,  though  indirectiy,  to  the  Church's 
spiritual  efficiency.  I  should  scarcely  have  adopted  a 
course  so  much  at  variance  with  my  personal  interests, 
if,  independently  of  growing  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles  to  the  support  of  which  such  labours  and 
studies  have  been  devoted,  I  had  not  felt  there  was  less 
to  be  feared  from  fostering  and  guiding  them,  than  &om 
leavii^  thera  to  take  any  direction,  which  caprice  or  a 
sense  of  unmerited  discouiagement  might  suggest.     Such 


a  coarse  may  pethapa  find  additaonal  ezciue  in  the  dif- 
flcultiei,  by  which  those  whose  station  and  authority  invert 
them  with  the  responsibility,  would  seem  to  be  debarred 
from  extending  the  necessary  countenance  to  any  spirit 
of  discovery,  however  right  in  its  aims  and  intenlioni, 
unless  it  be  coupled  with  an  immunity  fimn  error  iaoam- 
patible  with  the  promise  of  any  great  or  effectual  resoUi. 
In  the  present  instance  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discoret  by 
what  additional  precautions  or  concessions  this  bli^  of  a 
>{enerous  enterprise  could  have  been  averted ;  fan,  evNi  if 
what  waa  meant  for  faithfulness  to  a  truBt  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted *  obstinacy*,  nobody  will  say  that  in  this  respect 
the  fault  has  been  all  on  one  side.  We  most  conclode 
that  the  errors  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  have 
been  visited  on  the  Restorers  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  have  '  paid  dear  for  their 
whistle'."  'Luimus  peijuria  Troje.'  In  either  o^tadty 
perhaps  their  seal  might  have  entitled  them  to  more 
oversight,  or  their  services  to  more  indolgeoce.  But  in 
neither  is  it  my  present  purpose  to  deprecate  the  punish* 
ment,  I  need  not  say  of  foreseen  errors,  but  of  pardcmable 
mistakes :  still  less  to  forego  my  claim  to  participation  in 
that  regret,  with  which  your  Lordship  and  every  good 
man  must  contemplate  any  offence  to  convictions  or  even 
prejudices,  such  as  this  our  work  has  been  the  innocent 
occasion  of,  and  which  is  not  to  be  lamented  the  less 
because  it  was  probably  inevitable.  I  only  bespeak  a 
candid  eiamination  for  proceedings  which  have  provoked 
a  very  unmerited  persecution,  without  committing  your 
Lordship,  any  more  than  myself,  to  an  approval  of  other 
matters  with  which  they  have  been  improperly  associated : 
and  hope  that  its  persevering  personality  may  be  admitted 
in  excuse,    if   I    have  been  ever   betrayed   into   a  tone 


iailignant,  petulant,  or  contemptuous.  However  different 
the  end  of  our  labours  from  the  hope  with  which  we 
entered  on  them,  I  am  far  irom  thinking  that  even  their 
nitkradly  interruption  may  not  result  in  greater  profit 
to  the  Church.  QuestionB  have  been  stirred  to  which 
hex  people  were  painfully  indifferent,  and  the  obstruction 
lo  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  fabric  may  lead  to  the 
edification  and  unanimity  of  the  spiritual  body.  Cleaied 
of  the  accumulated  deformiticB  of  a  heartless  and  tafitelesa 
age,  sound  in  its  construction  and  essential  &ame,  and 
fixed  on  foundations  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
masonry  to  disturb,  the  Hound  Church  will  stand  no 
unapt  similitude  of  the  Church  of  England,  never  as  it 
would  «cem  without  struggle  and  damage  to  be  reformed ; 
md  will  bide  its  time  till  common  sense  and  better  taate 
ihall  again  prevail,  though  fenced  in  for  a  while  with  walls 
<ir  lirick  and  iron  bars,  pewed  it  may  be  into  comfortable 
exchisivcncas,  and  incrusted  with  the  debased  monuments 
of  bigotry  and  self-will. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  dear  Lord  Bishop, 

Tour  Lordship's  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

The  Chairman 

op   THE    EbSTORATION    COMMITTBS. 


'.  Restoration,  1845. 


How,  and  under  what  guannteM,  the  Cundflo  Society  became  puliM 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  1-4.  Publicity  and  notoriety  ef  A« 
proceeding*,  &-19.  Constitution  of  the  Restoration  Coraiuittee,  <■ 
Meetings  for  consideration  of  internal  arrangementa,  tiicv  procetdiiif^ 
and  reanlts,  7-10.  Altar  pven,  and  ordered,  10,  16.  Ite  ongiD,  li 
Iti  notoriety,  11-IS.  Puither  grounds  fbt  st^ipoaing  Hr.  Faulkna 
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A  STATEMENT, 


It  is  well  known  that  in  the  antumn  of  1841  a  part  of  the 
circular  aisle  of  the  Bound  Church,  Cambridge,  had  fallen 
iiii  and  repain  of  the  ordinary  kind  were  commenced  by 
die  pariahionere,  when  applications  from  more  than  one 
qoarter  invoked  the  interference  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  with  the  view  of  saving  that  ancient  and  in- 
teresting &bric  horn  a  restoration  manifestly  insafficient 
and  iniqipropriate.  The  members  of  the  Committee,  with 
hut  three  exceptions,  were,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Univerrity  generally,  absent  for  the  Long  Vacation :  one 
of  these,  a  late  Vice-President,  after  writing  to  myself 
and  the  Senior  Secretary,  immediately  formed  a  Provi- 
sional Committee,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  the  Town 
or  UnirerBity,  of  whom  himself  and  the  other  two  I  have 
mentioned  alone  were  members  of  the  Camden  Society. 
On  the  receipt  of  his  letter  I  came  to  Cambridge,  and 
ittended  a  Vestry  meeting  of  the  Parish  of  S.  Sepulchre, 
vhere,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Bestoration  Committee,  I  undertook  to  effect  a  complete 
and  correct  ie«toration  of  the  church,  on  the  following 
conditions,  which  I  represented  as  indispensable : 

1.  That  the  work  should  he  done  under  a  Faculty, 
to  be  applied  for  by  the  Incumbent,  Churchwardens, 
and  Parishioners. 


2.  That  the  Incambe&t  or  Officiating  Minister,  and  the 
Churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  should  be  members  of 
the  Committee. 

3.  That  the  Vestry  should  engage  to  raise  by  rale  the 
largest  amount  compatible  with  the  ability  of  the  PariEh- 
ioners ;  which  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  means  of  doing, 
without  too  hearily  burdening  the  rate-payers,  by  the 
use  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Legislature  (59  Geo.  III. 
cap.  134.  sec.  14.)  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  last  stipulation  was  to  give  the 
Committee  a  title  to  solicit  contributionB  generally :  we 
would  not  help  them  that  did  not  first  help  them- 
selves. The  object  of  the  two  former,  I  need  not  ta.y, 
was  to  secure  that  constant  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  fabric,  and  that  anbetan- 
tial  check  upon  ourselves,  which  would  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  carry  on  our  operations  in  conformity  with  the 
best  tights  we  should  obtain  from  time  to  time  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  details,  and  with  the  principles  of 
restoration  and  arrangement  to  which  we  were  previously 
pledged  by  our  publications,  and  which  were  therefore 
guaranteed  to  such  as  should  contribute  to  our  funds.  U 
may  be  Htat«d  here  that,  if  any  nmgivings  had  theo 
occurred  to  any  of  us,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  have 
been  the  case,  as  to  possible  occasions  of  disagTeement  with 
the  Minister  or  the  Farishionera,  such  misgivings  would 
have  been  at  once  dispelled  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  were  acting  under  the  daily  observation  of  the  laigest 
and  most  inquisitive  body  of  spectators  to  vrhose  scmtiay 
such  an  undertaking  could  well  be  exposed ;  the  chnicb 
being  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  a  Univenity  tovo, 
the  dfuly  resort  of  multitudes  of  visitors,  to  the  curious 
amongst  whom  our  plans  and  working-drawings  were  at 
all.  times  accessible;  that  this  too,  as  it  happened,  ^^^ 
in  a  town  supplied  with  a  numerous  and  active  body  oi 
Clergy,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  far  less  disposed 
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to  sympathize  with  us,  than  to  watch  our  proceedings 
with  jealousy  and  distaste :  that  both  the  Incumbent  and 
his  Curate,  (the  latter  not  only  a  member  of  the  Committee*, 
but  daily  visiting  in  the  parish  and  passing  the  church- 
door,)  were  decidedly  committed  to  a  religious  school  and 
party  adverse  to  any  peculiarities  of  which  the  Society 
might  be  suspected:  that  the  Parishioners  were  generally 
farourable  to  the  same  views,  to  which  of  course  such  of 
them  as  frequented  the  services  of  the  Church,  few  in 
number  though  they  were,  had  been  long  and  sedulously 
fioniliarized : — ^and  that  above  these,  and  residing  in  the 
same  town,  and  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Officiating 
Minister,  lived  the  officer  to  whom  in  a  double  capacity 
belonged  the  oversight  of  all  church  repair  in  this  part 
of  the  diocese,'  the  Bural  Dean  and  Official  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely,  Professor  Scholefield  ;  of  whom,  as  well  ms 
the  Archdeacon  himself,  nobody  I  am  sure  needs  to  be 
told  that,  after  making  all  allowance  for  any  indulgence 
they  might  be  inclined  to  extend  to  us,  whether  out  of 
grateful  consideration  for  our  zeal  and  enterprise  in  their 
service,  or  from  personal  regards,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  would  be  likely  to  sanction  or  overlook  any  thing 
palpably  chargeable  with  the  serious  objections,  which  have 
in  this  case  been  brought  against  works  executed  under 
their  eye  or  within  their  jurisdiction.  I  mention  this 
simply  as  being,  and  because  it  was  fdt  by  the  Committee 
to  be,  an  additional  security  against  their  effecting,  even 
miintentionally,  any  step  calculated  to  give  offence  either 
to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  parochial  authorities.  I  cannot 
believe  Professor  Scholefield  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
works  going  on  at  any  time ;  I  am  sure  he  ought  not  to 
have  been,  and  need  not:  I  know  that  his  attention  had 
been  directed  to  them  at  an  early  stage  of  the  restoration, 
a  deputation  from  the  Committee  having  waited  upon  him 
with  the  plans  and  drawings,  in  obedience  to  a  wish  to 
inspect  them  conveyed  by  him  to  the  Churchwardens ; 
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(an  act  which,  though  dictated  only  by  a  feelmg  of  duly 
and  respectful  consideration,  would  seem  to  hare  been 
unhappily  looked  upon  as  officious;*)  it  was  not  for  as 
to  suppose  he  would  be  less  vigilant  and  inqotsitiTe  when, 
from  the  building  of  the  shell,  we  came  to  the  more 
delicate  question  of  internal  arrangement.  Neither  do  I 
intend  to  impute  to  him  neglect;  on  the  contrary  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  would  have  interposed,  if  any  thing 
had  been  commenced  which  he  considered  objectionable: 
I  only  contend  that  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose,  but 
quite  the  contrary,  that  our  proceedings  were  not  care- 
fully watched,  or  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  be 
looking  out  for,  or  suggesting  difficulties,  in  connexion 
with  imaginary  inclinations  of  the  non-resident  Incum- 
bent I  may  surely  add,  without  offence  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  personal  condition  of  the  latter  to  lead  ui 
to  consider  this  case  as  in  an  especial  manner  demanding 
such  circumspection.  An  absentee  for  ten  years  iirom  the 
Farish,  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary for  forming  a  judgment  upon  what  was  going  on,  a 
contributor  of  £5  to  the  B«storation  Fund,'  we  could 
have  no  conceivable  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  a  wish 
to  exercise  any  more  oversight  of  the  works  in  prc^ess, 
than  was  secured  to  him  once  for  all  by  the  presence  and 
authority  of  the  Curate,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  Farish  for  so  many 
years.  It  may  be  also  mentioned  here,  as  contributing 
to  that  security  we  must  have  felt,  if  misgivings  bad 
occurred  to  us  in  respect  to  any  risk  of  giving  offence,  thil 
any  of  us  that  thought  about  it  at  all  must  have  been  fully 
reassured  by  the  consideration  that,  since  whatever  «u 
done  would  come  eventually  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Diocesan  and  his  legal  advisers  previous  to  the  restoration 
of  the  church  to  Divine  Offices,  the  only  consequence  of  oui 
doing  any  thing  that  should  not  be  approved  by  authority 
would  be  but  so  much  addition  to  our  own  pecuniary 
liabilities. 


Well,  to  work  then  we  wenl,  in  the  very  sight  of  the 
Parishioners,  the  Town,  the  University,  the  Rural  Dean 
and  Archdeacon's  Official,  witli  the  Officiating  Clergy- 
man and  the  Churchwardens  members  of  our  Committee  : 
to  wliich  they  were  always  summoned ;  at  which  they  were 
repeatedly  compelled  to  attend  by  special  personal  solicitation 
from  myself,  whenever  any  thing  was  likely  to  be  submitted 
for  consideration  about  which  it  was  conceivable  that  they 
ought,  or  might  wish,  to  be  consulted;  and  before  which 
everj-  matter  was  unreservedly  laid  as  it  presented  itself  in 
LU  turn  in  the  progress  of  the  restoration.  And  in  this 
way  we  went  on  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  nt 
one  time  stopped  for  want  of  funds,  at  another  for  want 
of  the  Faculty  which  the  Incumbent  and  his  Curate  had 
neglected  to  apply  for,  and  to  procure  which  I  was  myself 
obliged,  to  the  serious  injury  of  my  own  urgent  duties, 
to  draw  up  and  furnish  the  requisite  instructions,  in  order 
to  divert  penal  proceedings  with  which,  to  our  astonish- 
menl,  we  were  suddenly  aud  properly  threatened  at  the 
iit-stance  of  tlie  Archdeacon's  Official ;  reporting  our  pro- 
ceedings in  every  number  of  the  Ecclcsiologht,  and  every 
edition  of  the  three  local  Journals,  each  of  which  gave 
lU  the  kindest  sympathy  and  encouragement ;  and  issuing 
succesnive  accounts  of  the  works  in  progress  with  the  utmost 
pirlicuUrity  of  details,  accompanied  with  solicitations  for 
renewed  assistance,  till  in  some  quarters  were  heard  not 
unfrequent  grumblings  about  these  'tiresome  repetitions  of 
ihe  case  of  the  Round  Church.'  Certaiidy  tlie  very  last 
idea  that  could  have  occurred  to  any  of  us,  or  to  any  one 
iW  saw  how  the  work  was  carried  on,  would  have  been 
thai  of  our  dcsigniug,  or  being  able  if  we  had  ever  to 
much  desired  it,  to  do  any  thing  there  at  any  time  without 
U;ing  found  out. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  particulars  as 
lo  the  progress  of  the  works,  which  have  already  been 
Jewribcd  sufficiently  in  detail  in  the  short  account  of  Ihe 


restoration  published  by  the  Society  in  the  month  of  Much 
last.'  A  few  words  however  may  be  allowed  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee.  This  had  originally  com- 
prehended, or  subsequently  received,  a  few  gentlemeo  of 
standing  in  the  University,  or  of  acknowledged  autho- 
rity in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  though  not  members  of 
the  Camden  Society,  at  least  taking  no  interest  in  its 
affairs;  but  these,  as  it  turned  out,  seldom  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  eventually  (with  one  ex- 
ception) for  different  reasons  resigned  their  place  in  it. 
I  mention  the  fact  as  evidence  of  our  desire  to  enlist  as 
fellow- workmen  or  witnesses  every  qualified  person  that 
seemed  at  all  likely  to  strengthen  the  confidence  reposed 
in  us  by  the  public,  and  to  conciliate  such  confidence  by 
enlarging  our  title  to  it:  whether  they  were  matters  of 
technical  knowledge,  parochial  rights  and  interests,  or 
even  financial  prudence,  for  the  security  of  which  such 
oversight  was  from  time  to  time  invited. 

A  formal  resolution  of  the  Camden  Conunittee  had 
placed  the  Society's  Committee -room.  Secretaries,  and 
apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Restoration  Committee: 
and  as  the  Camden  members  of  the  latter  Conunittee  were, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  regular,  if  not 
exclusively  so,  in  their  attendance  at  its  meetings,  the 
ordinary  business  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  technical 
enquiries  and  discussions  in  which  the  other  members,  not 
of  the  Camden  body,  were  not  likely  to  take  a  share,  the 
business  of  the  restoration  came  to  be  transacted  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  Camden  Committee,  simply  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  other  members,  though  these  were 
invariably  summoned  by  a  separate  circular  notice  when- 
ever any  thing  had  to  be  submitted  beyond  the  dry  routine 
of  business.  Indeed  the  Churchwardens,  both  the  former 
and  the  subsequent  ones,  on  several  occasions  requested 
that  they  should  not  be  summoned  to  attend  ordinary 
meetings,  at  whicli  their  presence  entailed  only  an  irksome 


and  unprofitable  waste  of  time,  and  repeatedly  intimated 
their  wish  to  leave  the  constructiye  details  entirely,  as  they 
expressed  it,  to  the  '  Camden  Society  *:  yet  so  scrupulous 
were  the  '  Camden'  members  of  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  opportunities  they  might  thus  have,  and  be  suspected  of 
abusing,  for  making  the  restoration  subsidiary  to  any  pecu- 
liar views  of  their  own,  that  resolutions  were  passed  from 
time  to  time  against  entertaining  the  consideration  of 
works  in  the  restoration  without  a  previous  summons  of 
the  general  Conmiittee;  and  one  of  these  now  before  me, 
dated  March  30,  1843,  (up  to  which  period  nothing  of 
internal  arrangement,  or  matters  otherwise  questionablef 
had  yet  been  arrived  at),  is  to  the  effect  that  ^^on  all 
occasions  when  business  of  the  Bound  Church  was  to  be 
considered,  the  General  Committee,  and  not  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society's  Committee,  shall  be  sum^ioned." 

As  the  work  proceeded  towards  the  completion  of  the 
fabric,  it  was  obvious  that  questions  would  present  them- 
selves relating  to  the  internal  arrangement,  on  which 
some  difference  of  opinion  might  arise,  not  only  between 
the  Camden  members  and  the  Parochial  members,  but 
even  between  the  Camden  members  themselves  :  of  which 
may  be  mentioned,  as  examples,  the  style  and  position  of 
the  Font,  (some  desiring  that  it  should  be  Norman,  and 
should  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  Round  part,  others  con- 
tending tor  its  position  as  it  now  stands,  between  the  Nave 
and  Aisle) ;  the  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the  seats ; 
the  character  and  position  of  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit ; 
the  encaustic  pavement;  and  so  on.  On  these  subjects, 
as  also  on  the  insertion  of  stained  glass  windows,  and  the 
proposal  to  paint  the  walls  in  decorative  colour,  as  in  the 
Temple  church,  London,  it  was  thought  not  unlikely  that 
some  difficulties  or  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman 
or  parishioners  might  arise ;  these  being  at  that  time  points 
which  had  lately  been  matter  of  debate  in  some  parishes, 
and  affecting  (especially  the  open  seats)  habits  and  preju- 


dices  wbicli  had  not  then  sarreiidered,  as  they  have  siDce 
done,  to  the  happily  prevailing  Bentiment  in  &Tour  of  the 
more  ecclesiastical  and  popular  arrangement.  In  ^ort  we 
thought  it  possible,  and  not  at  all  improbable,  that  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  some  of  the  parishioners  might  be  reloct- 
ant  to  gire  up  their  Petog  ;  and  this  therefore  was  a  matter 
on  which  we  took  every  possible  precaution,  short  of  origi- 
nally suggesting  difficulties,  to  ascertain  the  hct  before 
giving  orders  for  the  seating :  with  the  purpose  of  relin- 
quishing that  part  of  the  work  altogether,  in  the  event  of 
our  not  persuading  the  parish  to  accept  our  gift  of  open  seats. 
With  this  object,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  fix  a  day 
on  which  the  Incumbent  woidd  be  in  Cambridge,  I  appointed 
a  meeting  fw  the  4th  of  May.  1843,  when  I  understood 
from  Mr.  Dalton  that  his  presence  m^ht  be  expected :  and 
on  that  day  all  these  doubtful  points  were  brought  forward, 
the  architect  having  been  hurried  to  furnish  his  estimates 
for  the  work  yet  proposed  to  be  done,  and  a  paofish  meet- 
ing having  been  held  in  the  preceding  week;  the  minutes 
of  which,  to  the  effect  that  the  parishioners  had  made  a 
rate  equivalent  to  one  half  of  the  whole  sum  they  were 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration,  along  with  the  most  ex- 
plicit assurances  of  their  coi'dial  approbation  in  regard  t» 
the  open  seats,  were  reported  to  the  meettng.  I  have  a 
very  clear  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  tibose  gen- 
tlemen were  repeatedly  questioned,  not  only  by  mytdt, 
but  by  other  individual  members,  in  regard  to  the  general 
prevalence  and  sincerity  of  these  sentiments  of  the  parish- 
ioners; and  how  tbe  to&ole  projected  arrangement  of  the 
interior,  as  described  in  the  proposed  estimates  of  Mr. 
Salvin,  which  were  then  read,  was  deliberately  and  inquisi- 
tively talked  over,  with  the  express  object  of  obviating  all 
chance  of  future  difference,  this  being  the  last  time  we 
were  likely  to  meet  in  such  force,  or  with  equal  opportu- 
nities of  a  common  understanding,  previous  to  our  disper- 
sion for  the  Long  Vacation. 
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The  importance  I  attached  to  this  meeting/  for  the  rea- 
sons just  specified,  appears  from  the  unusual  circumstance 
of  my  having  myself  taken  a  duplicate  minute  of  its 
proceedings,  to  which  I  find  prefixed  the  memorandum, 
"Eyeiy  member  summoned,"  with  my  initials  annexed, 
indicating  that  on  this,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  I  had 
personally  ascertained  beforehand  that  notice  had  been 
forwarded  to  every  member ;  a  precaution  suggested  ^y 
a  complaint  of  one  member,  (who  never  attended),  that 
the  notices  had  on  several  occasions  not  reached  him  in 
time.  As  Mr.  Faulkner,  on  account  of  whom  the  meeting 
had  been  called^  did  not  arrive,  we  adjourned,  in  order  to 
afford  another  chance  of  securing  his  presence,  to  the  next 
day;  the  interval  being  employed  by  a  Sub-Committee 
in  preparing  for  circulation  a  financial  '  Statement*  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  several  works  which  it  had  then 
been  resolved  to  proceed  with.  On  that  day.  May  5,  the 
Committee  met  (every  member  being  present  except 
Mr.  Faulkner,  who  did  not  appear,  a  member  who  was 
out  of  town,  and  Dr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dalton,  each 
of  whom  sent  a  written  excuse),  and  adopted  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  thus  prepared;  and  I  consider 
myself  most  fortunate  in  having,  after  long  search,  found 
a  copy  of  this  document,  as  also  of  the  original  letter  of 
instructions  written  by  the  Senior  Secretary  to  the  Archi- 
tect at  the  termination  of  the  previous  meeting ;  as  both 
severally  and  together  they  supply  a  confirmation,  the 
more  striking  because  indirect,  of  the  fact  of  the  Altar 
having  been  one  of  the  points  ''  talked  over,*'  as  I  have 
said,  at  the  former  meeting.  The  instructions  specified 
in  that  letter,  (which  I  never  saw  tiU  within  the  last  few 
weeki,  when  I  procured  a  copy  of  it  firom  the  Architect's 
office,  and  which  is  important  enough  to  excuse  my 
giving  it  entire),  agree  in  every  particular  with  the 
minute  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting,  taken  by  myself 
at  the  time. 
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the  circular  part,  an  Altab,  considerable  sums  &c."^ 
At  all  eventB  it  is  clear  tliat  if  Mr.  Faulkner  was  not 
present,  either  by  himself  or  his  representative,  at  any  one 
of  the  occasioDS  when  these  axrangementa  were  subnutted 
for  deliberation,  or  escaped  the  impact  of  all  this  shower  of 
reports  and  drcalara  in  connection  with  a  matter  which 
touched  him  more  tenderly  than  it  did  ns  who  projected 
them,  the  fault  was  on  his  side,  not  on  ours:  and  I 
may  add  that,  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  May  8,  it  would  appear  that  I  had  immediately 
reported  to  him  (probably  in  general  terms,  for  I  have 
no  copy  of  my  letter),  what  had  taken  place  at  the  last 
meeting ;  and  again  drawn  his  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  for  the  consideration  of  which  that  meet- 
ing had  been  called,  and  had  offered  him  another  oppor- 
tunity, namely  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  of  attending  the  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  reminded  that  from  particular  or- 
cumstances,  affecting  my  own  duties  elsewhere,  and  the 
health  of  the  person  whose  services  were  most  indispen* 
sable,  it  was  not  possible  to  summon  the  Committee  any  more 
after  that  time.  The  College  Examinations  were  coming 
on:  some  of  us  were  called  away:  Mr.  Faulkner  returned 
to  Havering :  and  I  thought  myself  and  the  Committee 
fortunate  in  having  come  to  a  resolution,  which  the  re- 
peated stftings  and  deliberations  above  detailed  may  be 
thought  to  have  thoroughly  justified,  to  leave  the  extca^ 
of  the  works  on  which  we  had  thus  deliberately  deter- 
mined to  the  sole  discretion  of  Mr.  Salvin,  with  the  one 
condition  that  the  church  should  be  completed  by  the 
time  of  our  reassembling  about  the  middle  of  Octob^. 

[Opy-l 

Hmtrlmg,  K<iy  S,  IMl 
Mt  OEAB  SlK, 

I  onljp  received  pour  fiiTout  this  morning,  and  beg  to  tbuk 
you  Bgain  and  again  for  your  kind  eserUoni. 

It  was  my  intention  of  being  in  Cambridge  very  shortly,  and  would 
if  pouible  be  there  next  Thundajr,  but  my  parish  duliea  here  tbii 
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«eek  will  entirely  prevent  me  from  leaving  till  after  next  Monday, 
wlien  I  shall  hope  in  that  or  the  following  week  (B.V.)  to  see  my  old 
church  again.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  much  moment  that  now  aU 
parties  concerned  in  the  internal  arrangements  be  of  one  mind,  and 
after  your  remarks  of  the  happy  and  friendly  meeting  the  other  day 
there  cannot,  I  think,  be  much  doubt  respecting  it  I  am  sure  that  t 
ahall  he  delighted  with  the  restoration. 

(Signed)      B.  R.  FAULKNER. 

Besides,  who  could  liaT6  supposed  that  persons  so  jealous 
of  our  views,  and  so  directly  responsible  for  the  safe  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  fabric  they  had  committed  to  our 
management,  the  Incumbent  himself,  the  officiating  Curate, 
the  Rural  Dean  and  '  Ocidus  Episcopi,'  should  have  been 
80  far  strangers  to  the  principles  of  church  restoration  we 
had  industriously  professed  and  propagated,  as  not  to  make 
sure  that,  if  we  had  the  liberty  and  the  means,  "  in  such  a 
church,"  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  person  in  the 
Uniyersity  anything  but  friendly  to  the  views  attributed  to 
us), "  in  such  a  church  of  course  there  would  be  a  stone 
Altar"?     Had  they  never  seen  or  heard  of  our  Publi- 
cations, any  more  than  of  our  Circulars  and  Reports  ?    In 
the  *  Few  Words  to  Churchwardens',  Part  I.,  of  which 
13,000  copies  had  been  circulated  in  1843,  they  would 
have  read  **  The  Table,  if  of  tvood,  should  be  of  good  old 
English  oak :"  in  Part  II.  a  recommendation  to  ^'take  care 
of  the  old  Altar-stone :"  in  the  '  Few  Words  to  Church 
Builders,'  a  recognition,  to  say  the  least,  of  stone  Altars, 
as  within  the  scope  of  those  articles  of  church  furniture 
abont  which  the  Committee  might  be  considted ;  with  the 
addition  of  a  condemnation,  in  the  later  edition,  of  the 
''rich  panelling  of  modem  stone  Altars,"  (such  as  that  at 
Cheltenham),  which  we  have  disliked  just  because  they  are 
copied,  not  from  Altars,  but  from  tombs,  as  well  as  for 
being  ''not  in  accordance  with  ancient  models:''  in  the 
*Few  Hints'   the  same,  with  a  list  of  surviving  ancient 
Altars:  in  the  'Church  Enlargement  and  Arrangement' 


the  question,  "Is  the  Altar  of  stone?"  Nay  in  a  Pam- 
phlet' published  against  the  management  of  the  Societj, 
in  the  month  of  February  in  that  very  year,  by  s  gentle- 
man knonn  to  have  been  much  in  the  confidence  of  tbc 
Curate,  one  of  the  chaiges  is  that  "  the  name  '  Altar'  is 
Bcrupulously  need  throughout"  the  publicatioD  which  he 
ciiticizes ;  and  it  is  added  that  in  it  "  the  material,  but  not 
the  form  of  it,  is  prescribed."  Herein  then  the  Sodetj 
was  true  to  the  principle  not,  I  believe,  controverted,  thai 
the  Church  nowhere  expressly  forbids  a  table  of  ttont.  Ii 
like  manner  "a  table  of  prothesis,  or  credence,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bracket,  recess,  or  otherwise,"  is  enquired  foi 
in  the '  Few  Words  on  Church  Enlargement' ;  and  in  tht 
'  Suggestions'  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  a  revision  o 
its  '  Instructions  to  Architects*,  is  directly  recommended  ii 
the  following  terms;  "A  bracket  near  to  the  Communion 
table,  or  a  niche  on  the  side  wall  of  the  Chancel,  *»  regun-n 
to  enable  the  clergyman  to  observe  in  a  becoming  mamie] 
the  Rubric  for  placing  the  elements  on  the  Holy  Table.' 
I  am  not  now  examining  the  propriety  of  these  recom 
mentations :  I  only  cite  them  in  order  to  shew  that  nobody 
could  doubt  that,  in  a  church  such  as  this,  and  (apparentli 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  all  connected  with  it 
adopted  by  the  Society  as  a  groundwork  on  which  tt 
exempUfy  its  'principles,  those  recommendations  would  ^ 
much  as  possible  be  carried  into  effect :  an  expectation  thi 
more  probable  with  respect  to  the  Altar  and  its  attendan 
shelf  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  interior  beini 
gutted,  the  walls  of  the  Chancel  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  th( 
whole  door  broken  up  and  renewed ;  so  that  the  &bric  ii 
that  portion  was  necessarily  all  but  a  new  builiUng.  For  ii 
it  had  suffered  but  little  disturbance,  so  that  the  old  "  table 
%tood  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,"  as  is  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Faulkner's  petition,  in  terms  conveying  the  notion  that  it 
was  ttatumary,  and,  (as  he  asserts,  and  as  I  utterly  deny,) 
well  suited  to  its  purpose,  instead  of  being  a  sort  of  kitchen 
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dresser^  (like  No.  3  in  the  plate),  knocked  about  by  the 
workmen  and  employed  for  their  occasions^  in  spite  of  the 
continual  watchfulness  and  regtdations  of  the  Committee, 
— ^in  that  case  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  the 
complaint  of  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  interference  in 
removing  what  was  very  well  as  it  was :  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  notion  adopted  from  the  language  of 
Mr.  Faulkner's  petition  by  the  learned  Judge.* 

I  have  been  led  by  the  course  of  the  narrative^  the 
object  of  which  has  been  to  shew  the  singular  undis- 
guisedness  and  notoriety  of  every  step  in  our  progress, 
to  anticipate  an  occurrence  which  has  given  occasion  to 
all  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  undertook  this  venture  in 
reliance  on  that  enlarged  spirit  of   devotion   and   self- 
denial^  which  was  likely  to  be   awakened  through   any 
of  the  various   motives   of  sympathy  with  our  objects, 
confidence  in  our  qualifications,  or  the  more  obvious  and 
general  one  of  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  church  extension  or 
restoration.     We  always  maintained  that,  if  it  were  well 
done,  which  we  would  not  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt,  and 
which  with  our  tastes  and  opportunities  it  was   at  any 
rate  our  duty  to  '  try,*  it  would  be  paid  for  in  the  same 
spirit  of  UDcalculating  faith  and  self-denial.     The  event 
has  justified  that  expectation.     The  money  subscribed  is 
no  criterion  of  the  amount  spent  upon  the  work.     A  great 
part  has  been  effected  in  distinct  portions,  the  cost  of 
which  was  borne  by  individual  donors.     All  the  stained 
windows  (except  the  East  window,)   twelve  in  number, 
timber  for  a  new  roof  to  the  south  Aisle,  the  Font,  the 
Fofnt'^^over,  and  many  articles  yet  to  be  provided,  such 
as  a  carpet  for  the  Chancel,  Communion  plate  and  other 
furniture  for  the  Altar,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
liow,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lost  to  the  church,  occur  to  me 

*  Judgment,  p.  10. 
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from  memory  as  examples.*    Indeed  the  restoration  of  the 
fabric  furnishes  fewer  opportunities  for  such  special  gifts 
within  the  compass  of  an  individual's  ability^  than  these 
articles  of  church  furniture,  which  did  not  come  into  view 
till  the  period  at  which  our  connexion  with  the  buildiog 
bad  ceased.      At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  of  which 
by  reason  of  an  accident  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the 
date,  but  which  certain  circumstances  fix  to  a  day  between 
Easter  week  and  the  4th  of  May,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
announced,  along  with  several  other  donations,  that  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  a  person  who  did  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  known,  offering  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
Stone  Altar.  Why  we  were  not  scandalized  at  the  first  soiund 
of  the  '  name,'  any  more  than  was  Mr.  Faulkner  himself 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  'thing,'  when  he  was  shut  up  with  it 
and  me  in  the  church  for  the  best  part  of  four  hours  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  visit  without  saying  a  word  about  it,*  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  by-and-bye.     I  remember  asking 
the  Secretary  what  sum  was  specified,  and  what  security  we 
had  for  the  payment  of  a  donation,  the  amount  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained  till  the  article  it  was  to  procure 
was  designed  and  estimated.    He  replied  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  would  answer 
for  the  payment  of  whatever  was  likely  to  be  required, 
which  would  depend  on  the  plan  the  Committee  should 
adopt  with  respect  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  East  end,  as  the 
donor's  intention  was  to  bear  the  expence  of  the  whole 
Altar  arrangement.    This  of  course  committed  him  to  pay, 
and  enabled  the  Committee,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  to 
provide,  for  (possibly)  a  Reredos  or  Altar-«creen,  Fisciiu, 
Sedilia,  Credence,  &c.  This  offer,  as  well  as  others  announced 
at  the  same  time,  was  accepted,  and  thanks  ordered  to  be  con- 
veyed through  the  same  channel  to  the  anonymous  bene* 
factor.'^    I  have  since,  and  only  very  lately,  ascertained 

*  He  says  he  "did  protest  against  it,  at  the  time,  to  a  gendemtn 
from  Bury**! 
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that  die  gift  was  a  thank-offering  for  a  piece  of  honourable 
and  well-eamed  prosperity^  with  which  the  giyer  had  been 
aboat  that  time  visited,  and  which  he  desired  thus  to  recog- 
nize as  coining  from  'the  fountain  of  all  goodness.'  Some 
playful  conyersation,  I  remember,  arose  at  the  moment 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  likely  the  Committee 
would  eyentually  employ  the  means  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal.  I  recollect  one  member  saying,  ''  Do  you  think 
we  shall  have  Sedilia  ?"  another  starting  the  same  question 
as  to  a  Piscina:  and  also  that  the  general  conclusion  was 
that  we  shotdd  not  have  a  Piscina,  on  this  ground, 
among  others,  that,  wJien  toe  came  to  comider  the  question 
of  the  Chancel  arrangement,  we  should  probably  find 
that  a  Piscina  would  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  the 
parties  connected  with  file  church;  Sedilia,  or  stone 
bendies  for  the  officiating  Clergy  to  sit  upon,  were 
more  likely  to  be  adopted,  as  being  convenient,  if  not 
necessary,  for  the  ministration;"  and  I  may  as  well  add 
here  that,  as  it  turned  out,  and  as  all  the  world  knows, 
we  did  not  include  either  Sedilia,  Piscina,  or  Beredos  in 
our  arrangements,  but  only  the  Altar,  with  its  necessary 
accompaniment,  a  Credence  Table  or  shelf  for  the  uncon- 
secrated  elements.  This  however  was  only  an  incidental 
conversation,  and  was  speedily  brought  to  a  close,  as  the 
matter  itself  had  not  then  come  before  us  for  deliberation, 
and,  as  things  turned  out,  never  did.  I  state  it  as  a  fact, 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  member  of  the  Committee, 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, that  tlie  question  of  an  Altar  never  came  be/ore  them, 
except  in  the  indirect  and  unpremeditated  manner  I  have 
just  described.  I  have  no  groimd  for  supposing  that  we 
should  ever  have  entertained  the  question  of  an  Altar 
or  Holy  Table  at  all:  my  own  impression  is  that  we 
should  not,  inasmuch  as  we  had  only  pledged  ourselves 
to  restore  the  fairic  ;  in  which  our  execution  had  very 
Boon  so  far  exceeded  our  means,  that  the  question  daily 
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debated  in  Committee  at  the  period,  about  which  it 
Beema  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  some  parties  that  we 
were  meditating  how  far  we  could  go  in  making  the 
restoration  of  the  Round  church  subserrient  to  the  resbanr 
tion  of  medieval  superstition,  was  not  whether  we  could 
''smuggle  in""  this  or  that  article  of  forbidden  church 
furniture,  but  whether  toe  should  go  on  with  the  next 
step  in  restoring  the  building  before  we  had  secured  the 
necessary  funds :  and  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why 
we  should  have  thought  about  an  Altar,  or  Table,  or 
Pulpit,  or  Desk,  &c.  at  all,  if  some  of  them  had  not  been 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  being,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  through  the  public  press,"  ''given  to  the  churdi, 
accepted  by  the  (then)  Churchwardens,  and  therefore 
become  the  property  of  the  Parishioners,  who  had  a  right, 
as  we  were  instructed  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Phillimore, 
to  have  them  erected  whether  we  had  erected  them  or  no." 

The  terms  '  Altar,  8fc.*  in  the  financial '  Statement,'  and 
*  whole  Altar  arrangement^  in  the  Secretary's  letter  of 
instructions,  which  may  have  perplexed  the  reader,  are 
now  intelligible ;  and  Mr.  Faulkner  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches  may  perceive  that  the  Credence  was  not  altogether, 
or  at  all,  an  'afterthought;'  that  it  dates  (I  mean  the 
intention  to  erect  it:  for  the  erection  may  very  likely 
have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  Altar,  or  even  to  the 
first  intimation  of  the  Incumbent^s  objection  to  the  Altar, 
in  consequence  of  unavoidable  delays  in  the  Architect's 
office  in  forwarding  to  the  clerk  of  the  works  the  working 
drawings), — ^it  dates  with  the  Altar,  from  Easter  1843; 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  devotion  of  a  grateful  and  pioua 
heart,  as  it  has  its  justification  in  the  express  requirement 
of  a  rubric  of  the  Church." 

But  again,  I  am  willing  (indeed  I  am  bound,  if  Mr. 
Faulkner  says  so),  to  suppose,  that  he  had  never  heard  or 
thought  of  a  stone  Altar  being  erected  in  the  church;  and 
that  his  first  suspicion  of  it  was  the  reality  before  his  eyes 
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when,  on  the  memorable  25th  of  October,  his  awe  either  of 
Majesty  or  of  that ''  abomination"  preyented  the  expression 
of  his  disgost  at  the  latter  from  penetrating  beyond  the  ear 
of  the  "  gentleman  from  Bury."  I  will  suppose  that  no  inti- 
mation of  this  was  conyeyed  to  him  by  that  correspondent, 
''who  resides,"  as  he  states,  in  another  part  of  the  town,* 
and  who  had  written  to  him  to  complain  that "  the  place  was 
altogether  so  unlike  the  Protestant  buildings  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,"  (is   this  matter  of  complaint^)  ''that,  if  his 
fature  visits  should  ever  include  a  Sunday,  he  would  find, 
instead  of  a  congregation  of  Parishioners,  only  an  assembly 
of  semi-papistical  members  of  the  University  f":  and  will 
assume  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Altar  not  having  been 
described  in  the  original  Faculty  exonerates  him,  (whatever 
it  may  do  his  Curate,  or  himself  as  fully  represented  by 
his  Curate,)  from  the  consequences  of  '  wilful  negligence' 
charged  against  him  in  the  defence  set  up  by  the  Church- 
wardens, though  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  font,  pulpit,  desk,  seats,  stained  windows ;  in 
short  to  every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  and  for  the 
church  since  the  first  Faculty  issued,  which  clearly  could 
not  include  articles  not  contemplated  by  the  restorers,  but 
bestowed  m  consequence  of  the  success  and  popularity  of 
the  earlier  proceedings.    This  must  always  be  unavoidable 
in  a  case  where  a  church  is  in  a  state  of  niin  or  imminent 
danger;  to  which  many  gifts  will  afterwards  come  in  too 
hite  to  be  included  in  the  original  description.    To  legalize 
them  there  seems  no  way  but  that  which  has  been  resorted 
to  in  the  present  instance,  but  which  will  in  most  cases, 
(and  in  practice  we  know  has  been,  I  may  say,  in  all,  for 
this  is  the  fijrst  time  that  a  difference  of  opinion  among 

*  And  therefore,  not  a  parishioner. 

t  It  being  notorious  that  those  to  whom  this  calumnious  person 
would  apply  this  offensive  title  are  distinguished  by  their  constant 
and  exdusive  attendance  at  the  enjoined  wonhip  of  their  CSoUegea 
sndoftheUmvenity. 
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those  engaged  in  restoring  a  church  has  required  the 
interposition  of  the  law,)  be  obviated  by  that  uninterrupted 
watchfuhiess  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  the  ot^^- 
sight,  which  predludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  taken 
by  surprise.  It  is  pleaded  that  the  Incumbent  waa  non- 
resident, and  the  Curate  absent  for  the  Lopg  Vacation. 
To  whom  did  the  latter  leave  the  care  of  the  Parish  in  his 
absence?  That  substitute,  if  there  were  one,  became 
ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Committee :  the  '  Officiating 
Minister*  was  for  this  very  purpose  placed  from  die  first 
under  that  title  on  the  Committee,  that  the  works  might 
never  want  the  guardianship  of  its  spiritual  superintendent 
I  say  the  Church  of  England  knows  no  such  thing  as  a 
Parish  without  a  Minister.  The  Minister  of  a  Parish  in 
Cambridge  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Unitersihf  *  Long 
Vacation.'  The  Curate  may  have  been  absent  for  two 
or  three  months  from  Cambridge;  but  did  he  leave,  or 
were  we  obliged  to  suppose  that  he  had  left,  his  dburch  aU 
that  time  without  any  one  to  look  after  it,  at  a  time  too 
when  it  was  under  repair  ?  a  time  at  which  in  ordinary 
cases  a  Clergyman  is  generally  found  unwilling  to  be  absent 
for  a  single  day,  but  at  which  in  a  case  like  this,  where 
parties  whom  he  distrusted  had  got  possession  of  his 
church,  it  was  more  than  ever  requisite  that  he  should  in- 
form  himself  previously  of  what  was  in  contemplation. 
And  nothings  was  easier  than  to  have  set  his  mind  at  rest 
upon  this  point.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  prevented  by 
a  succession  of  accidents  from  attending  every  one  of  those 
meetings  of  Committee,  the  use  and  object  of  which  was 
to  supply  him  with  the  just  opportunity  of  controul, 
(though  that  must  have  been  very  difficult,  as  they  were 
frequently  adjourned  from  day  to  day),  he  had  only  to 
apply  to  the  architect,  who  would  have  told  him  in 
a  moment  what  works  he  had  received  orders  for,  or  what 
were  likely  to  be  execuuted  during  the  enquirer's  absence. 
Among  these  he  would  have  found  a '  whole  Altar  arrange- 
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ment'  bespoken  in  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  May^  and  might 
hare  ascertained  the  details  at  any  time  after  the  1  Tth,  on 
which  day,  according  to  letters  in  my  possession,  Mr.  Salyin, 
prerioosly  absent,  returned  to  Town.    Do  I  charge  him 
with  culpable  neglect  for  not  taking  these  obvious  pre- 
cautions?   It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  do  so.    I  know 
that  no  person  whom  I  could  not  implicitly  trust  should 
go  to  work  in  a  church  of  mine,  without  my  being  acquainted 
with  every  step  proposed,  and  every  stone  put  in,  before 
the  work  was  begun,  not  to  say  consunmiated.     But  I  can 
readily  believe  that  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Dalton  did  not 
think  so  strictly  about  it;  that  their  dislike  to  the  Altar 
was  in  truth  an  '  afterthought' ;   and  that  they  left  to  us 
and  our  architect  the  execution  of  a  work  they  had  little 
sympathy   with,   and    did    not    pretend    to   understand. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  the  impression  on  our  minds,  (the 
only  point  I  am  contending  for) ;  an  impression  confirmed 
by  what  the  latter  did  imdertake  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  as  well  as  by  what  he  did  not.     For,  be  it  ob- 
served, we  had  every  thing  to  do,  every  thing  to  provide; 
to  satisfy  the  Parishioners,  to  whom  we  were  strangers, 
that  we  deserved  their  confidence;  to  direct  the  work, 
find  the  money,  do,  or  do  without,  the  formal  acts,  as  well 
as  the  constant  oversight,  which  are  usually  expected  of 
the  Parochial  Minister.    To  him  in  the  present  instance 
it  belonged  to  apply  for  the  Faculty,  for  a  grant  from  the 
Church  Building  Society,  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  the 
materials  used,  (all  of  which,  except  the  first,  have  for  want 
of  such  intervention  been  neglected),  and  to  negotiate  the 
legal  steps  necessary  for  realising  the  sum  voted  by  the 
Parish,  which,  though  granted  in  Vestry  without  a  dis- 
sentient, has  never  been  effected  to  the  present  hour.*^  Our 
Committee,  to  say  nothing  of  matters  of  daily  occurrence 
which,  in  church-building  as  in  house-building,  it  falls  to 
the  *  master  of  the  house**  to  watch  over,  felt  in  this  want 

*  So  Mr.  Faulkner  speaks  of  himself  with  reference  to  his  church  in 
s  letter  dated  December  6,  1843. 
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of  cooperation  a  positive  obstruction  to  their  proceedings, 
to  which  they  had  to  attribute  no  inconsiderable  waste  of 
money,  and  what  to  us  was  of  far  more  consequence,  loss 
of  time.  The  usage  of  the  Uniyersity  during  nearly  five 
months  of  the  summer  entirely  empties  Cambridge  of  all 
but  a  very  few,  who  are  detained  by  occupations  too  engross- 
ing to  allow  of  their  finding  leisure  for  the  superintendence 
of  carpenters  andmajsons.  This  would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible during  any  Summer  Vacation  to  keep  together  a  body 
of  the  Committee,  competent  to  consult  the  Incumbent  on 
any  point  which,  when  it  occurred,  might  seem  to  require 
his  concurrence.  But  the  want  of  interest  previously  mad* 
fested  on  his  part  and  his  Curate's  could  not  fail,  still  more 
than  even  this  necessity,  to  remove  every  inducement  for 
the  exercise  of  that  disposition  to  defer  to  him  on  all 
occasions,  by  which  none  were  so  likely  to  be  animated 
as  ourselves,  whenever  we  should  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  attention  would  be  expected  of  us,  instead  of 
being  superfluous  or  unseasonable.**  We  have  been  re- 
proached, as  if  the  fault  were  ours  instead  of  our  being  the 
principal  sufferers  by  it,  with  the  fact  of  the  Parishionen 
having  for  three  years  been  ''learning  to  do  without  a 
church."  We  may  complain  with  better  reason,  when 
charged  with  effecting  "  in  the  innocenoy  of  our  hearts"" 
one  step  in  the  restoration  which  turns  out  afterwards  to 
be  unpalatable  to  the  absentee  Incumbent,  that  we  had 
been  left  for  three  years  'to  work  without  the  Clergyman.' 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  one,  even  Mr.  Faulkner  himself, 
will  maintain  that,  after  having  neglected  to  avail  himself 
of  the  securities  thus  officiously  supplied  to  him  against  oar 
taking  any  step  of  which  he  might  disapprove,  he  has  a 
right  to  turn  round  upon  us,  and  object  to  what  has  been 
done  with  the  hearty  consent  of  his  Parish  repeatedly 
declared,  the  implied  assent  of  his  Curate,  the  sanction 
of  the  Ordinary,  and  an  almost  ostentatious  notoriety  of 
execution ;  much  less  to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of  intrigue^ 
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chicaiiery^  and  premeditated  frauds  derogatory  to  our 
diaracter  aa  Churchmen^  and  improbable  from  our  posi- 
tkm  in  sodetjr.  At  all  events  if  the  details  which^  not 
witfaoat  labour  and  difficulty,  and  serious  interruption  to 
other  dntiea,  I  hare  thus  brought  to  light,  shall  hare  failed 
to  ewtahliah  satis&ctorily  the  entire  groundlessness  of  his 
cbBige  of  a  premeditated  design  clandestinely  to  make 
this  restoration  subservient  to  die  erection  of  an  article 
of  church-furniture  which  .we  knew  at  the  time  to  be 
uncanonical,  and  to  realise  a  doctrine  not  in  harmony  with 
die  teaching  of  the  Beformed  Church,  I  trust  that  my 
solemn  disclaimer  will  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  myself  and 
my  fellow-labourers  from  this  purely  gratuitous  calumnyi 
with  such  as  know  what  I  have  been  to  Cambridge  and 
how  long;  and  who  shall  consider  in  what  proportion 
credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  assertions  of  that  party  of 
the  two,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  such  conduct,  and 
had  some  character  to  lose. 

Suppose  we  had  undertaken  in  the  same  way  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Cathedral  of  Llandaff, — ^preeminent  as  it  is 
above  all  existing  Cathedrals  for  waste  and  chilling  ruin 
and  long  tolerated  neglect,  and  to  the  restoration  of  which 
every  £5  of  Widsh  currency  at  least  might  well  be  hus- 
banded, that  can  be  spared  from  the  ungracious  office  of 
checking  the  revival  of  religious  art,  and  fomenting  a 
rebellious  spirit  in  the  clergy  of  a  distant  diocese, — could 
we  have  used  greater  precaution  to  assure  to  the  Chapter 
and  their  exemplary  Dean  (who  will  do  this  yet,  if  it  can 
be  done)  the  just  controul  over  their  fabric  which  they 
would  have  effisctually  guarded  by  personal  oversight;  or 
would  they,  or  even  dieir  Diocesan  and  Visitor,  at  that 
time  (April,  1848)  have  objected  to  receive  from  an 
anonymous  donor  the  Stone- Altar  we  have  erected,  or 
even  the  more  faulty  one  erected  in  Cheltenham  shortly 
before?" 
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I  KATK  thus  related  how  there  came  to  fte  a  Stone  Altar, 
and  I  will  proceed  to  tell,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is.  After  the  Committee  meeting  of  May  4, 
Mr.  Salyin  was  requested,  as  has  already  been  seen^  to  send 
a  design  fer  a  stone  Table  upon  legs.  He  was  howcTer 
absent  from  town,  and  did  not  return  till  about  the  18th 
of  May,  before  which  time  the  Committee  had  broken  up 
for  the  summer.  The  senior  Secretary,  who  left  Cam- 
bridge at  the  same  time,  wa»  in  consequence  commissioned 
to  discuss  the  whole  Altar  arrangement  with  the  architect 
They  were  both  concerned  at  that  time  in  the  restorabon 
of  Christ  Church,  S.  Fancras,  and  were  therefore  cogni- 
sant of  the  Bishop  of  London's  allowance  of  the  new  stone 
Altar  erected  in  that  church:  Mr.  Salvin  indeed  was  the 
architect  employed.  I  mention  this  to  shew  that  it  was 
intended  from  the  first  to  have  our  Altar  also  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Table,  and  notjixed,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
views  which  were  understood  to  have  been  considered 
correct  and  canonical  in  that  case.  It  is  probable  that  both 
of  them  had  in  mind  the  opinion  of  his  Lordship,  expressed 
to  me  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  7, 1841,  in  which,  after  alleging 
against  the  Society,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  learning 
and  research,  its  reconmiendation  of  a '  fixed  stone  Altar*  as 
a  reason  for  his  withdrawing  firom  it,  he  sununed  up  by 
saying  "  The  Table  may  be  of  wood,  or  of  stone,  but  it 
must  be  a  Table,  not  a  Jlxed  Altar.''  The  architect,  how- 
ever, probably  from  pressure  of  engagements,  did  not 
visit  Cambridge,  according  to  our  wish  expressed  in  the 
letter  of  May  4,  nor  did  he  send  drawings,  as  requested,  of 
the  '  Altar  arrangement'  for  the  inspection  of  the  C<mL- 
mittee.  On  June  1st,  the  Secretary  then  in  Cambridge 
wrote  to  his  colleague,  ''Nothing  done  about  S.  Sepol- 
**  chre's.  Salvin  has  not  even  toritten,  and  now  we  shall 
**  part  without  summoning  a  Committee."  Soon  after  the 
University  separated  for  the  sununer,  and  very  few  mem- 
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ben  of  the  Committee  resided  consecutiyely  for  any  length 
of  time  until  the  reassembling  in  the  Michaebnas  term. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  works  proceeded  under 
the  sole  eantrmd  of  the  architect ,  so  far  as  concerned  what 
had  been  ahready  in  general  terms  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee.  I  find,  in  the  correspondence  preserved  by  the 
absent  Secretary,  detailed  reports  of  the  progress  from  his 
resident  colleague  :  with  numerous  complaints  of  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  irregular  arrival  of  the  necessary  working 
drawings,  and  repeated  incidental  allusions  to  the  sole  con- 
troul  vested  in  the  Architect.  I  select  a  passage  from  a 
letter  not  dated:  ^'1  wrote  to  Salvin  a  few  days  ago 
about  die  oak  roof,  in  which  I  told  him,  if  he  chose,  to 
order  an  East  window  of  Willement,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility as  general  manager.''  It  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
instances.  However  during  the  summer  two  new  subjects 
occurred;  a  stained  East  window,  and  an  inner  roof  to  the 
south  aisle.  The  latter  will  be  explained  by  the  following 
extract :  ''  They  are  dismantling  Buckden  Palace,  near 
**  Huntingdon,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  oak  roof  to  be 
''  sold  as  old  wood.  It  is  40  ft  long  by  20  wide.  Our 
*^  S.  Sep.  aisle,"  [the  new  aisle,  which  we  had  added  as  an 
'  afterthought,'  in  order  to  keep  the  circular  part  free,  and 
yet  inorease  the  accommodation,  at  an  additional  cost  to 
ourselves  of  £350],*  "  is  38  ft.  by  15.  I  have  not  the  least 
**  doubt  the  thing  could  easily  be  adapted  to  our  wants,  and 
'^  we  should  have  the  three  great  advantages  of  saving  so 
"  fine  a  piece  of  old  work  from  destruction,  getting  it  very 
**  cheap,  and  having  it  almost  ready  to  put  on  at  once. 
"  I  shall  go  over  tomorrow  by  coach  to  see  it,  and  send 
^  you  and  Salvin  immediate  news.  It  has  a  flat  pitch  like 
"  the  other  two,  and  would  suit  exactly."  The  reason  why 
it  was  not  erected,  was  that  the  room  it  covered  was  to 
be  used  as  a  school  until  Christmas,  and  when  Christmas 

*  This  is  what  Mr.  Faulkner,  m  hiBj!rH  circular,  dated  Feb.  14, 
1844,  calls  being  "bound  by  agreement"  to  finish  the  roof! 


came  we  were  turned  out  of  the  church*  With 
difficulty  a  Committee  was  assembled  August  28,  £ar  the 
purpose  of  authorising  these  new  particulars ;  and  at  that 
meeting  the  window  was  ordered,  and  the  roof  also,  if  it 
could  be  procured.  But  this  was  all  that  the  Committee 
did  [during  the  summer,  the  arrangements  for  finiahing 
the  interior  JiUinffS  being  taken  out  of  its  hands  by  the 
order  which  committed  them  to  the  absolute  discretion  of 
the  architect. 

To  return  to  the  Altar.  Mr.  Salvin  sent  a  sketch  which 
is  now  before  me  to  the  senior  Secretary,  with  the  follow- 
ing note  posted  June  19,  1843;  meaning  to  explain  by  it 
that  he  had  purposely  endeavoured  to  make  his  Altar  as 
little  like  one  which  could  be  supposed  to  contain  relics, 
or  be  taken  for  a  Martyr's  tomb,  as  possible. 

**Dea£  Sib, 

"  The  Bishop's  fear  of  old  bones  begets  fear  of  sideboards  and  chim- 
ney-pieces.   What  do  you  say  to  the  enclosed  for  8.  Sepulchre's  f 

"  Yours  truly,  A.  S- 

"  P.  S.  What  money  did  you  say  you  had  for  an  Altar  ?* 

This  sketch  was  rejected  for  the  reason  Mr.  Salvin  had 
himself  suggested,  as  being  too  much  like  a  sideboard  or 
chimney-piece:  in  fact  it  was  exactly  like  the  Garret 
Hostel  bridge  between  Trinity  college  and  Clare  halL 

Aft^r  considerable  delay,  the  clerk  of  the  works  being 
now  clamorous  for  the  drawing,  Mr.  Salvin,  without  send- 
ing a  corrected  sketch  to  the  Secretary,  forwarded  the 
design  of  the  present  Altar  to  Cambridge.  Its  arrival  is 
thus  announced  to  the  senior  Secretary.  ''Sept  4.  Ton 
will  be  glad  to  hear  Salvin  has  sent  drawings  for  a 
stone  Altar,  though  I  have  not  yet  seen  it."  And  agam» 
''  Sept  6.  I  think  I  told  you  Salvin  had  sent  the  drawings 

of  the  Altar.    Very  plain,  but  good,  and  in  Caen  stone 

....  We  shall  be  ready  by  the  end  of  October  yet  to 
"  open  the   church."    Another  member,  acting  for  the 
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Secretaries  when  bodi  were  absent^  did  not  like  it  quite 

90  well.     [Indeed  it  was  no  great  favourite  with  any  of 

ns,  nor  yet^  I  believe,  with  the  Architect  himself,  who 

had  designed  it  not   so  much  with  a  view  to  what  it 

ought  to  be,  as  to  avoid  making  it  what  it  ought  not. 

It  would  never  have  cost  us  anything  to  part  with  it  at 

any  time,  provided  that  were  done  without  committing  or 

conniving  at  a  breach  of  Church  authority.]     He  writes 

thus  a  little  later,  Sept.  26,  ''  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied 

with  the  Altar.    Salvin  has  put  up   a  great  stone  box 

with  two  square  panels  cut  out  of  its  front,  which  I  should 

think  was  very  wrong,  and  I  am  sure  is  very  ugly ....  I 

told  Lawrence  (the  clerk  of  the  works)  to  ... .  but  I  have 

no  authority,  and  his  impertinence^"  cares  for  no  one  but 

Salvin  • . .  •  The  President  is  up'\  •  •  •  So  it  seems   that 

even  /could  get  nothing  done  then,  if  I  had  wished  or 

cared  about  it  ever  so  much,  which  I  did  not,  for  in  truth 

I  did  not  see  the  Altar  till  many  weeks  after  it  was  erected. 

In  the  mean  time  the  senior  Secretary,  then  with  me 

in  the  west  of  England,  had  discovered  in  that  neigh. 

bourhood  an  original  stone  Altar:  a  slab  on  columns, 

amwering  exactly  to  the  terms  of  his  order  of  May  4.* 

He  immediately  sent  a  sketch  to  Mr.  Salvin  ;  who  replied 

in  these  words : 

"  Sept,  18,  1843. 
**  The  Altar  you  sent  is  exactly  one  I  had  drawn  for  S.  Sepul- 
chre's, but  I  afterwards  changed  it,  thinking  the  legs  looked  too 
wooden.  "A.  S." 

The  meaning  of  the  words  "looked  too  wooden**  is, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  use  of  upright  legs,  without 
bases  or  capitals  or  arch,  to  sustain  a  slab,  was  construc- 
tively more  suitable  to  the  material  of  wood  than  to  the 
actual  material,  stone.  The  architect  therefore  preferred 
a  construction,  which  was  undeniably  a  stone  one,  for  the 
stone  erection  which  had  been  ordered. 

*  See  p.  10  supra. 
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I  feel  great  reluctance  in  publishing,  even  with  the 
permission  of  the  parties,  levities  like  these  flung  out  in 
the  sportive  confidence  of  private  correspondence;  but 
they  at  least  will  prove  that  nothing  is  concealed.  Which- 
ever of  the  two  was  rights  the  answer  shews  that  the 
suggestion  came  too  late;  the  Architect's  design  for  the 
Altar  had  been  acted  upon,  and  the  Committee  were 
thus  not  so  much  as  cc^isant  of  its  character,  till  they 
saw  it  as  they  returned  one  by  one  to  College  some  time 
after  it  had  been  erected.  And  so  I  trust  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  by  the  above  detail. 

(1)  That  the  erection  of  a  stone  Altar  was  not  the  result 
of  any  premeditated^ intention  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  That  the  one  actually  erected  was  not  designed  by 
them,  or  under  their  direction,  or  in  any  way  with  their 
knowledge  or  participation.'^ 

(3)  That  the  only  one  actually  suggested  on  their  part, 
(namely  a  copy  of  the  ancient  stone  Table  discovered  by 
the  Secretary,  and  which  was  in  conformity  with  die 
resolution  of  the  Committee  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  May, 
before  they  resigned  their  responsibility  to  the  Architect), 
was  one  which  the  late  Judgment  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed.* 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  any  one  who  heard  the 
terms  in  which  Mr.  Faulkner  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  all  that  was  done,  or  the  levity  with  which  he  spoke, 
when  my  guest  on  a  public  day  in  Hall,  with  respect 
to  a  point  on  which  he  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
object  to  our  arrangements,  (I  mean  that  of  open  seats), 
asking  me  in  a  jesting  tone  whether  we  would  not  give 
**just  one  or  two  litde  pews,"  "just  one  for  the  Clergy- 
man,"— to  which  my  reply  was  made  in  the  same  playful 
tone,  '^  Not  one,  Mr.  Faulkner,  if  we  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  not  one," — could  have  any  suspicion  of  hi» 

*  See  the  Opinions  of  Counsel  at  the  end  of  this  Pamphlet 
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demurring  to  any  other  proceeding  which  existing  usage 
authorised^  and  which  he  had  not  felt  of  sufficient  impor* 
tance  to  induce  him  to  take  any  precautions  against  it. 
And  it  is  mare  material^  if  it  be  true^  as  I  am  informed, 
but  can  scarcely  believe,  though  it  derives  some  colour 
from  a  former  communication  of  Mr.  Dalton,*^  that  steps 
have  been  taken  for  converting  these  open  seats  into  pews, 
as  soon  as  the  church  has  come  into  his  hands. 

Thb  25th  of  October,  1843,  begins  the  second  part  of 
this  eventful  history.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Camden 
Society  when  our  Soyal  Lady  came  to  see  the  Round 
Church.  The  Imperial  Court  of  England  stood  before 
that  Altar ;  a  multitude  of  persons,  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
and  all  degrees  of  station  and  intelligence,  including  many 
hundred  Clergymen,  during  that  and  the  previous  day 
visited  ^e  church,  of  which  the  Altar,  bare,  huge,  and 
unsightly,  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  object:  every 
Journal  in  England  contained  some  account  of  the  build- 
ing:— ^yet  not  a  word  was  said,  or  written,  not  so  much 
as  a  remark  on  the  singularity  of  appearance  of  that 
*^  abomination'%  "  by  which  the  most  pernicious  and  soul- 
"  destroying  heresies  are  nurtured",  and  which  is  "  con- 
trary to  the  canons  and  constitution  (sic)  of  the  Church 
of  England".*  During  that  and  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent days  Mr.  Faulkner  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  me,  both  personally  and  by  writing,  with  the  object 
of  securing  to  himself  and  some  friends,  whom  he  wished 
to  indulge  with  a  near  view  of  the  Royal  person,  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
coming,  which  was  uncertain  up  to  the  last  moment ;  an 
arrangement  difficult  to  effect  by  reason  of  the  crowd,  and 
which  was  eventually  accomplished  by  Mr.  Faulkner's 
remaining  in  the  church  for  some  hours,  during  which 

*  Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Public. 
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time  I  was  repeatedly  in  conversation  with  him,  but  not 
one  word  was  said  about  the  Altar.  I  give  him  full  credit 
for  a  disposition  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  difference  on 
an  occasion  so  interesting  and  exciting:  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that^  if  a  Stone  Altar  had  been  then  so 
loathsome  an  object  in  his  eyes  as  his  subsequent  language 
and  conduct  would  imply^  those  feelings  would  not  have 
required  a  week  to  give  them  expression.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  received  the  following  letter :  which,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Faulkner^  as  well  as  to  explain  the  view 
it  suggested  of  the  real  nature  of  his  objections^  and  the 
prospect  of  an  accommodation^  I  quote  entire. 

'*  Havering,  Nw.  I,  1S43. 

<<DBA]i  Sib, 

'*  Feeliiig  as  I  do  bo  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind 
and  lealouB  exertions  in  the  restoration  of  our  interesting  church, 
it  gives  me  very  great  pain  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that  may  appear  to 
be  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  done.  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  compels  me  as  Incumbent  to  express  in  the  most  decided  manner 
my  opposition.  I  allude  to  the  Stone  AUar-TahU^  Jixed  to  ikt  wi^ 
which  I  do  consider  to  be  an  innovation  at  variance  with  the  Canon 
Law.  It  has  been  said  that  this  most  objectionable  alteration  wai 
introduced  by  a  private  individual  without  any  authority  from  the 
Committee,  if  so  I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  with  the  Society  to 
remove  it  forthwith.  At  all  events  I  do  protest  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  it,  and  will  never  sanction  its  continuance  imless  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

'*You  will  pardon  me  in  this,  and  I  hope  give  your  influential 
advice  for  its  removal :  and  with  the  most  sincere  acknowledgments  of 
all  your  kind  exertions, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  truly  obliged, 

"  R  R  FAULKNER" 

On  which  it  is  material  to  observe — 

L  That  the  fir$i  intimation  of  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  >Ir.  Faulkner  was  dated  Nov.  1«  1843. 

ii.  That  the  Altar  is  here  called  by  Mr.  Faidkner  himsdf 
an  'Altar  Table';  the  use  of  which  term  Mr.  Dalton  charges 
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upon  me(ia^  Cheltenham  newspaper)  as  '  the  Archdeacon's 
peculiar  way  of  expressing  himself',  by  which  people  have 
been  *  deceived^  J^ 

iiL  That  the  grotmde  of  objection  to  the  Altar  are,  that 
it  is  (1)  of  stone;  {2)  fixed  to  the  waU;  (3)  an  ^  innovation' ; 
(4)  against  the  Canons ;  (5)  an  '  alteration'  not  authorised 
by  the  Committee. 

iy.  That  Mr.  Faulkner,  having  first  expressed  his 
'Aope*  that  I  would  'use  my  influence  to  get  it  removed', 
proceeds  to  say  that  "  at  aU  events*^ — (that  is,  if  it  were 
not  removed;  the  words  must  mean  that,  or  they  mean 
nothing;  and  that  they  certainly  were  taken  to  mean  by 
me), — ^**he  protests  against  it";  and  "would  never  sanc^ 
tion  it,  unless  he  were  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop". 
Now  what  impression  could  these  words  convey  to  me, 
except  that  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  haye  made  a  very  profound  ^amination  of  the  ques- 
tions inyolved  in  his  objection,  but  still  might  have 
excusable  prejudices  against  that  of  which  he  complained, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  guard  by  his  protest  against  being 
supposed  to  have  been  a  party  to  its  erection,  but  was 
content  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  his  Diocesan,  the  ap- 
pointed, the  natural,  and  I  may  surely  add  the  safe, 
resource  of  a  Clergyman  in  a  case  of  disagreement  ?  The 
assertion  that  it  was  an  '  innovation'  my  own  experience 
enabled  me  to  disprove ;  that  it  was  '  fixed  to  the  wall', 
(a  point  to  which,  by  underlining  the  words,  Mr.  Faulkner 
seemed  to  attach  importance,  and  one  on  which  I  observe 
with  deep  regret  that  the  learned  Judge  not  only  adopted 
Mr.  Faulkner's  statements,  but  drew  from  that  under- 
standing an  inference  to  the  prejudice  of  our  good  faith)^ 
I  belieyed^  as  it  is  now  proved,  to  be  contrary  to  &ct ;  that 
it  was  'unauthorised  by  the  Committee'  I  knew  to  be 
ontrue :  and  supposing  that  Mr.  Faulkner  should  be  sar 
tisfied  upon  these  points,  the  qualifying  words  ''if  so" 
^^^turally  suggested  the  belief  that, '  if'  it  were  not '  so',  his 
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objection  might  disappear.  The  remaining  aasumptton,  that 
either  on  account  of  the  material  used^  or  for  any  othar 
reason^  the  erection  was  one  which  the  Church  did  not 
allow,  (tho'  it  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  Bishops 
and  Archbishops  should  have  shewn  such  a  spirit  of 
disobedience,  as  the  examples  of  Stone  Tables  erected 
within  my  own  observation  would' in  that  case  establish 
against  them),  was  one  to  which  it  was  my  obvious 
duty  to  invite  inquiry,  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
the  propriety  of  keeping  that  inquiry  to  ourselves,  in 
the  confident  hope  that  we  should  come  to  agreement 
without  importing  a  new  subject  of  controversy  into  tlie 
Church.  Not  having  at  tiiat  time  examined  the  subject 
with  any  care,  I  can  truly,  say  that  I  made  this  proposal 
not  only  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  with  some  doubt, 
and  (I  must  add)  with  entire  indifference,  as  to  the 
result:  never  questioning  but  that,  supposing  neither  of 
us  should  convince  the  other,  Mr.  Faulkner  would  either 
be  satisfied  (considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case) 
on  finding  that  others  did  not  participate  in  his  fears, 
or  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  Bishop ; 
whose  arbitrary  settlement  of  the  difference  in  his  favour, 
while  it  would  be  no  more  than  what  was  due  to  his 
position  as  Incumbent,  would  at  the  same  time  exonerate 
us  fi*om  any  charge  either  of  erroneous  views  in  autho- 
rising the  erection,  or  of  neglecting  the  rights  and  the 
wishes  of  those  whose  gifts  we  administered.  I  am  obliged 
to  give  from  memory  the  substance  of  those  communications, 
not  having  taken  copies  of  my  letters ;  so  far  was  I  from 
the  suspicion  of  any  interruption  to  the  friendly  under- 
standing then  subsisting  between  us. 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  remove  the  Altar  the  moment  Mr. 
Faulkner  required  it,  whatever  might  be  his  titie  to  make 
that  demand,  or  my  power  to  execute  it.  He  at  least 
has  assumed  throughout  that  he  alone  possessed  exchx- 
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sire  authority  over  the  Church;  not  oonsidering  that 
bj  the  same  rule^  if  one  Clergyman  could  remove  a  thing 
<m  the  ground  that  it  was  Popish^  another  could  set  it 
ap  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  Catholic.  But  in  fact 
Mr.  Faulkner,  even  if  he  had  been  residing  and  doing 
the  duty,  instead  of  being  an  absentee  for  ten  or  eleven 
jean,  had  no  right  to  interfere  different  fcom  that  of 
the  humblest  rate-payer:  though  probably  there  is  no 
man  living  but  would  give  way  to  the  honest  scruples 
of  an  Incumbent,  lawfully  asserted,  even  in  respect  to 
an  Altar  at  which  he  never  officiated.  Certainly  I  was 
not  the  man :  and  I  know  that  not  one  of  the  Committee, 
when  hb  opposition  became  known  to  them,  anticipated 
any  other  result  than  the  removal  of  the  Altar  by  the 
direction  of  the  Bishop,  in  the  event  of  the  Incumbent 
persisting  in  his  objections.  But  it  was  obviously  desir-* 
able  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  disturbance  of  a  part  of 
the  work  now  executed,  and  that  without  so  much  as  a 
whiq>er  of  offense,  on  the  ground  of  objections  involving 
qnestiDns  of  religious  controversy,  which  we  had  hitherto 
happSy  escaped:  it  was  certain  that  lu)  interruption  to 
diatquietDess  .would  arise  firom  any  other  quarter,  if  Mr. 
Foolkner  should  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  objection : 
and  though  I  by  no  means  took  for  granted  that  I  was 
in  the  right  as  to  the  points  objected  to,  either  the  fact 
of  the  Altar  heing^fixed,  or  to  that  of  such  an  Altar  being 
uMeofumioal,  (in  which  case  I  should  have  been  as  ready 
to  repair  a  fault  as  he  was  entitled  to  require  it),  I 
did  not  doubt  to  convince  him  that  he  laboured  under 
a  mia^prehension,  for  reasons  which,  as  well  as  my  me* 
morv  serves  and  the  time  allows,  I  will  now  detail. 

Having  first  ascertained  firom  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  that 
the  Altar  was  not  fixed,  but  stood  entirely,  and  purposely, 
quite  dear  of  the  wall,  so  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  it 
could  be  moved  away  without  derangement  to  any  thing," 
I  set  to  work,  as  well  as  my  engagements  would  allow, 
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to  consult  authorities,  both  dead  and  living,  and  to  procure 
information  from  all  quarters  accessible  to  me,  with  a  view 
to  satisfy  myself  with  respect  both  to  the  law  and  the  mmd 
of  the  Church,  as  deducible  from  her  conflicting  fbnnu- 
laries  and  her  actual  practice.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  published  extracts  from  the  results  of  those  researches 
and  correspondence:  but  the  mass  of  matter  thus  accu- 
mulated renders  that  at  present  impossible:  and  the 
necessity  is  now  obviated  by  the  aj^uments  in  Court, 
and  still  more  by  the  statements  contained  in  a  Paper 
read  before  our  Society,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  I%e  History  of  Christian  Altars.  Every  day  brought 
to  my  knowledge  some  fact  or  consideration,  tending  to 
convince  me  that  Mr.  Faulkner  must  on  reflexion  relin- 
quish his  objections.  Not  one  person  in  Cambridge,  so 
far  as  I  could  find  out,  sympathised  in  his  views.  It 
was  reported^  and  on  enquiry,  however  incredible,  proved 
to  be  true,  that  Mr.  Faulkner  himself  had  a  Stone  Table 
at  Havering.  Other  examples  of  Stone  Altars  were  sup- 
plied  by  every  Post  I  myself  remembered  having  as- 
sisted, as  Bishop's  Chaplain,  at  the  consecration  of  several 
churches  in  which  they  were  erected.  Among  these  I 
particularly  recollected  one,  at  Amberley,  built  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  Close  of  Cheltenham,  and  at  the 
sole  expense  of  a  gentleman  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
same  religious  views.  This  brought  to  mind  another  case, 
that  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham,  erected  under  the 
same  auspices,  and  a  singularly  ostentatious  specimen  of 
a  close  and  fixed  Altar.*  One  way  or  other,  with  scarcely 
any  addition  to  the  ordinary  correspondence,  I  collected 
thus  in  a  very  short  time  a  list  of  above  200  Stone 
Altar-Tables.  Some  of  these  were  the  ancient  Altars, 
never  destroyed;  some  were  old,  but  posterior  to  the 
Reformation;  the  greater  part  of  course  were  modem, 
erected  since  the  revival  of  church  building  and  church 

•  See  the  Plate. 
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restoration,  and  in  churches  consecrated  by  Prelates  of  our 
own  times,  without  distinction  of  (supposed)  religious 
party.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  make  out,  that  there  was  no  age  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  which  Stone  Altars  had  not  been  put  up,  and 
no  existing  Bishop  that  had  not  sanctioned  them  by  the 
act  of  consecration.  One  of  these,  of  whoic  sentiments 
as  to  the  coxmtenancing  of  Romish  doctrine  the  Charge 
dehvered  by  his  Lordship  that  very  summer  had  left 
no  possibility  of  mistake,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Close  has 
since  dedicated  by  permission  the  little  book  in  which 
lie  describes  **  all  temples,  altars,  chiirches,  and  religious 
ceremonies,  as  the  badges  and  proofs  of  the  fallen  guilty 
state  of  man,"  kindly  contributed  to  my  list  of  examples 
a  Stone  Altar  which  he  had  himself,  as  he  said,  erected  in 
the  Cathedral  of  which  he  had  been  previously  Dean. 
Archdeacons,  of  every  kind  of  opinion,  sent  me  examples, 
and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  scruples  of  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner ;  and  one  of  them.  Pastor  of  an  enormous  population, 
and  any  thing  but  tolerant  of  Roman  superstitions,  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  he  had  such  an  Altar  in  his  own 
Parish  chiurch.  I  had,  moreover,  a  short  time  before 
received  another  little  book,  also  called  '  Church  Archi- 
tecture', though  not  by  Mr.  Close,  but  the  work  of  a 
Prelate  holding  the  very  first  place  in  our  Church  as 
a  BatuaEst,  and  who  had  only  a  month  before  its  publication 
withdrawn  his  countenance  from  the  Camden  Society^;  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  Chancel  as  the  proper  place  for 
the  Communion  Table,  he  uses  the  following  expressions : 
"  The  (Irish)  Rubric  indeed  says  that  '  the  Table  at  the 
Communion  time  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the  Church 
or  the  ChanceP:  and  the  same  latitude  is  allowed  by  the 
82nd  English  Canon.     But  custom  seems  to  have  decided 

*  The  Lord  Bishop  (Mant)  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  See 
the  correspondence  relating  to  his  Lordship's  retirement  from  the 
Society  in  the  Eedenologwt,  Vol.  Ii.  pp.  127—130. 
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the  altemtxtivey  with  the  manifest  approbation  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Church  ...And  agreeable  to  this  is  die 
94th  Irish  Canon,  which  appoints  that  *  the  Table  shall  be 
placed  at  the  East  end  of  the  church  or  chancel'.  A$ 
to  the  material^  the  law  is  indefinite:  and  it  should  seem 
to  be  complied  with  by  the  employment  of  either  wood  or 
stone,  provided  the  Table  be  of  an  appearance  suited  to  its 
station  and  purpose." — The  testimony  of  another  distin- 
guished Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London),  in  the  very  act 
of  seceding  from  the  Society,  I  have  already  mentioned 
(p.  24).  "  The  Table  may  be  of  wood,  or  of  stone ;  but 
it  must  be  a  Table,  not  a  fixed  Altar".  I  considered  this 
testimony  to  be  in  favour  of  our  erection,  because  I  knew 
that  the  Architect,  by  whom  it  had  been  designed,  had 
purposely  adapted  it  to  an  example,  which  was  under- 
stood, (perhaps  erroneously),  to  have  been  allowed  by  his 
Lordship.  The  authority  which  our  copy  derived  from 
that  original  will  be  more  obvious  from  the  answer  re- 
turned by  the  Incumbent  to  my  enquiries.  "  The  Altar 
in  my  Church  is  of  stone,  but  after  the  fashion  of  a  TaAk^ 
which  our  Bishop  strongly  insists  upon.  It  is  not  fixed 
except  by  its  own  weight,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  being  easily  moved."  (This  was  precisely  our  case.) 
''It  did  not  attract  the  Bishop's  notice,  having  an  ante- 
pendium,  which  with  the  fair  linen  cloth  did  not  allow  its 
material  to  be  seen.  However,  the  only  restriction  that 
our  Bishop  imposes  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  JixedJ*  If  it  be 
objected  that  a  thing  cannot  be  said  not  to  be  'fixed', 
which  for  its  weight  cannot  be  '  easily  moved',  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  am  quite  of  the  same  mind:  the  dis- 
tinction is  none  of  mine,  but  of  Mr.  Faulkner's,  and 
Bishop  Ridley's*:  who,  "  having  declared  for  the  figure  of 
a  Table  rather  than  an  Altar",  acted  upon  that  preference 
in  his  own  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  by  "ordering  the 
wall,  standing  on  the  back  side  of  the  Altar,  to  be  broken 

•  See  *  Historfj  of  Christian  AUari,  p.  23. 
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down**;  thus  shewing,  as  it  seems,  that  he  conceived  the 
superstition  to  consist  in  the  Altar  being,  (Mr.  Faulkner's 
own  expression),  "  fixed  to  the  wall".  How  rigbrously 
our  Altar  answered  to  the  requirement  of  Bishop  Ridley 
and  his  living  successor,  by  maintaining  ''the  figure  of 
a  Table'^  may  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  the  mason 
by  whom  it  was  executed.*  But  that  which  dispelled 
every  doubt  from  my  mind  was  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  then  unknown  to  me  except  by  reputa* 
tion,  giving  an  account  of  the  erection  of  a  Stone  Altar  in 
a  new  church,  under  circumstances  so  similar  to  our  own, 
that  to  alter  the  names  was  all  that  seemed  wanting  to 
make  the  cases  identical.  The  difficulty  of  alluding  to 
this  case  out  of  respect  to  parties  involved  in  it  has 
restrained  me  from  making  any  public  statement,  (which 
would  have  been  imperfect  without  it),  so  long  as  the 
question  was  still  pending  before  the  Judge  of  the  Arches 
Court.  The  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  of  enquiry  from 
me,  and  was  to  the  following  efiect : 

''Nov.  8,  1843. 
'*  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  R***  case  was  as  strong  a  precedent 
of  an  existing  Prelate's  knowingly  consecrating  a  fixed  Stone  Altar 
as  you  could  desire.  For,  four  or  five  months  before  the  consecra- 
tion, the  Incumbent  of  the  Parish,  finding  that  the  Committee  (of 
which  he  was  Chairman,  but  whose  meetings  he  had  hardly  ever 
attended),  had  ordered  such  an  Altar,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop, 
stating  that  he  was  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  Canons  and 
Rubrics,  and  soliciting  the  support  of  his  Grace's  authority.  The 
Archbishop  replied,  as  might  have  been  expected,  saying  that  he  was 
right  in  going  by  Canons  and  Rubrics,  and  hoping  that  nothing  to 
which  he  objected  would  be  persevered  in.  Rut  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  Incumbent,  finding  he  had  been  rather  hasty,  agreed  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Altar,  provided  it  were  shewn  not  to 
be  tolidf  by  the  quatrefoils  (three  in  front  and  one  on  each  side) 
being  cut  open  and  left  so,  and  provided  a  wooden  top  was  fixed  over 
the  stone  one :  and  informed  the  Archbishop,  who  in  reply  expressed 
hb  satisfaction,  and  his  readiness  to  approve  of  whatever  the  Incum* 

•  See  Note  23. 
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bent  approved.  Between  this  uid  the  consecration  the  hoAu  in  the 
Altar,  looking,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  extrenady  absurd, 
were  with  the  Incumbent's  consent  filled  up  with  wooden  panels 
faced  with  velvet :  he  also  acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  the  wooden 
top :  and  in  this  state  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop,  whose 
attention,  as  you  see,  had  been  mostJuUy  called  to  it,  and  who  liad 
then  a  full  opportunity  of  surveying  it,  as  the  altar-cloth  did  not 
come  down  more  than  4  or  5  inches  from  the  top ;  and  it  certamly, 
with  its  absurd  piercings,  presents  a  spectacle  likely  to  draw  otfen- 
Hon." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter : 

"  I  am  glad  that  our  poor  little  Altar  should  have  been  of  some 
service.  As  for  an  appeal  to  Canterbury  "  (the  Court  of  Arches), 
"  I  should  think  our  case  by  itself  would  quash  that»  even  if  you  had 
nothing  else  to  go  upon  ;  for  with  the  lively  vision  which  I  have 
before  my  eyes  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  hobbling  up  to  the  rails  of  our 
clearly  displayed  stone  Altar,  and  taking  his  seat  without  them,  while 
the  Metropolitan  officiated  within,  I  cannot  fancy  the  same  learned 
Judge  pronouncing  ex  cathedra  that  stone  Altars  are  illegal." 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I  produce  this  correspondence :  namely,  to  shew 
what  reason  I  had  to  expect  that  Mr.  Faulkner's  objections 
would  be  removed ;  to  shew  under  what  convictions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  case  in  dispute  I  received  his  answers  to 
my  communications:  in  which  I  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  facts  above  detailed,  offered  such  explanations 
as  I  could  of  the  rubrical  difficulties^  and  urged  the 
unreasonableness  of  insisting,  against  such  a  weight  of 
usage  and  authority ^  on  the  letter  of  a  Canon^  (even  if 
it  were  clear  for  his  view,  which  I  did  not  and  do  not 
beHeve),  when  in  common  with  every  other  Clergyman  he 
was  daily  violating  or  treating  as  obsolete  other  Canons, 
many  of  them  involving  practical  duties  and  obligations : 
(such  as  '  catechizing  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  before 
Evening  Prayer',  (Canon  59) ;  '  declaring  to  the  people 
eveiy  Sunday,  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  Communion 
Book,  the  Holydays  and  Fasting  day^  of  the  week  follow- 
ing', (64^;  'never  marrying  parties,  though  duly  licensed, 
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except  in  time  of  diyine  service'  (62);  the  penalty  for 
which  18  suspension  ipso  fatto  for  three  years).    T  gave 
him  also  references  to  enable  him  to  Terify  the  &ct8  I  have 
above  stated:  pointed  out  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
work  had  been  welcomed  by  his  Parishioners ;  the  assent, 
under  professional  advice,  of  his  Diocesan ;  and  the  pre- 
posterouaiess  of  putting  any  thing  but  a  Stone  Table  in 
1  ehurch  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  ^vriiich  we  were  the 
rcfllDTers:  made  him  acquainted  with  a  fact,  not  divulged, 
which  might  have  satisfied  him  that  '  Fopery'  was   not 
offidally  countenanced  by  the  Committee:  hinted  at  our 
ascertaining  the  law  of  the  case  by  a  joint  application  for 
a  legal  opinion:  and  ''ventured  to  express  a  hope  that, 
'*  till  he  had  heard  what  was  to  be  said"  on  the  other  side, 
"  he  would  keep  a  prudent  silence,  because  there  was 
no  saying  what  might  be  the  consequence,  not  to  this 
restoration  only,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  gene- 
rally, of  raising  a  cry,  or  giving  a  handle  for   fresh 
"  controversy,  on  a  subject  on  which  those  who  originated 
<<  it  might  find  they  had  formed  their  opinion  precipitately; 
"  or  what  would  be  the  amount  of  responsibility  in  any 
one  who  should  without  necessity,  (if  it  should  he  so), 
have  exposed  to  certain  stoppage  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  the  work."     ITie  motive  of  such   a  recom- 
mendation no  one,  I  think,  can  misconceive :  the  anxiety, 
especially  incumbent  upon  me,  to  obviate  every  new  pro- 
vocative   to  religious    agitation;    to  which   I   may  add 
another,  of  which  I  am   reminded  by  a  private   memo- 
randum pencilled  over  the  word  *  prudent'  at  the  time, — 
''because  he  is  making  himself  so  ridiculous  and  unpo- 
pular."    I  may  add,  that  my  letters  were  in  every  case 
written  '  against  time',  so  that  for  the  copy  of  that  from 
which  I  have  cited  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Faulkner. 

To  all  my  statements  and  arguments  I  received  but  one 
reply,  though  always  kindly  and  courteously  expressed, 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  Altar  was  '  Popish',  and 
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^  down  it  should  come' :  that  Mr.  Faulkner  '  knew  his 
rights',  and  '  would  not  give  way  to  any  body', — ^alluding, 
as  appeared  from  the  context,  to  the  suggested  reference 
to  the  Bishop : — ^that  I  was  '  deceiyed  by  those  who  cared 
'  neither  for  Altars  or  Tables,  but  only  their  own  worldly 

*  interests,  and  were  men-pleasers*; — an  allusion  which, 
I  confess,  I  did  not  understand.  I  in  vain  represented 
that  to  take  it  down  was  as  likely  to  excite  agitation^  as  to 
leave  it  standing ;  or,  now  that  it  was  up^  more  so :  that 
WE  could  not  do  it,  without  compromising  a  principle, 
conniyiDg  at  an  infringement  of  the  Ordinary's  authority, 
and  acknowledging  ourselves  guilty  of  undutifulness  to 
our  Church :  and  hinted  as  delieately  as  I  could  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  not  being  induced  by  what  I  had  written 
to  ^  reconsider  his  determination',  the  only  course  which 
the  Committee  would  have  to  pursue  would  probably  be 

*  to  apologise  to  the  Bishop  for  the  trouble  we  had  given 
'  him,  and  to  hand  over  the  business  at  once  into  the  care 
'  of  the  Churchwardens':  adding  that  personally  I  '  should 

*  sincerely  rejoice  in  any  thing  that  should  enable  me  to 
'clear  my  hands  of  it'.  It  happened  that  at  this  time 
I  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Bishop,  (with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Faulkner),  in  regard  to  the  consecration : 
to  effect  which  before  Christmas,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
storing the  Church  to  divine  offices,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  taking  advantage  of  the  full  Term  for  obtaining 
such  assistance  towards  liquidating  our  debt,  as  the  then 
universal  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  public  seemed 
to  promise,  we  had  used  extraordinary  exertions,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  May  I  add  that  not  the  letut 
part  of  the  crown  to  our  labours,  of  which  this  untoward 
and  unlocked  for  interruption  has  deprived  us,  was  the 
hope  I  warmly  cherished  of  making  such  a  use  of  the 
office  of  the  preacher  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Bishop  on 
that  occasion,  as  might  imder  the  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  relations  in  which  we  severally  stood,  have 
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tended,  with  the  diyine  blessings  far  beyond  any  ability  in 
the  instrument,  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  my  more 
forward  associates  in  Ecclesiology,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  removed  some  prejudices  with  respect  to  their  views 
and  principles,  not  only  injurious  to  the  objects  of  those 
prejudices,  but  calculated  to  realise  the  very  dangers  they 
supposed  or  exaggerated.  With  this  view,  and  awakened 
by  Mr.  Faulkner's  increasing  earnestness  and  obstinacy  to 
anticipate  difficulties  in  the  arrangements  for  reopening 
the  church,  I  frankly  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
leaving  to  us  the  completion  of  the  restoration,  including 
that  ceremonial,  till  it  should  be  placed  in  his  hands  ready 
for  divine  service.  It  was  not  likely  that  we  should  be 
so  much  of  one  mind  as  to  details  of  subsequent  arrange- 
ments, as  to  afford  a  security  for  their  being  executed  by  us 
jchMy  with  satisfaction  or  effect :  I  did  not  think  he  would 
be  either  aggrieved  or  offended  by  committing  to  us,  novo 
under  the  peraonai  superintendence  of  the  Bishop ^  the  work 
he  had  so  far  left  wholly  to  our  direction :  if,  however,  he 
^ould  be  indisposed  to  concede  this  to  us,  the  alternative 
was  ia  his  own  hands :  we  must  retire  from  the  church. 
The  adoption  of  this  alternative  involved  no  angry  feeling : 
our  work  was  all  but  finished ;  it  had  been  already  cai'ried 
far  beyond  our  means  and  our  engagements ;  if  any  part  of 
it  were  to  be  t^ndone,  we  were  not  the  parties  to  be  asked 
to  undo  it :  we  were  willing  to  complete  what  we  had  in 
hand,  and  we  neither  wished  nor  intended  to  do  more. 
On  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Faulkner,  peremptorily 
refusing  his  assent  to  our  arrangements,  the  Committee 
met  the  same  day,  and  agreed  to  the  following  minute, 
embodying  a  statement  of  their  past  proceedings,  and  the 
course  they  f(^t  it  right  to  pursue.  That  was,  to  allow  the 
work  to  go  on,  so  long  as  the  men  should  have  access 
to  the  church,  till  Mr.  Salvin  should  have  completed  what 
had  been  committed  to  him  before  the  Long  Vacation, 
neither  undertaking  any  new  work,  nor  revoking  any  order. 
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If  there  was  any  exception  to  this,  it  was  the  East  windowy 
which  had  been  ordered  during  the  Vacaticmy  and  was 
then  on  its  way  from  town.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
enter  into  details,  even  if  the  time  allowed;  since  die 
event  has  verified  the  assurance  given  by  me  to  Mr. 
Faulkner,  that  **  nothing  was  doing  which  could  interfere 
with  his  wishes,  if  they  should  be  insisted  on  in  the  end." 

MINtJTE. 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Restoration  Committee  hdd  tonlay, 
Nov.  21,  1843,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
at  which  nearly  all  the  Members  of  the  Conmiittee,  including  the 
Rev.  J.  £.  Dalton,  the  Curate,  and  the  Churchwardens,  were 
present,  Archdeacon  Thorp  in  the  Chair : 

A  letter  received  to-day  by  the  Chairman  from  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Faulkner,  Incumbent,  having  been  read,  it  was,  with  one  dissen- 
tient (the  Rev.  J.  £.  Dalton,  Curate), 

Beidved, — That  this  Committee  have  learnt  with  regret  that 
the  Incumbent  has  notified  his  disapprobation  of  the  Altar  or 
Commimion  Table  erected  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  ''  Stone  Altar  Table,  fixed  to  the  toaU,  and  an  wmoratioM  st 
variance  with  the  CoiKm  Lau/* ;  stating  also  his  belief  that  it  is 
*'  an  alteration'*  from  the  original  plan  ''  introduced  by  a  private 
individual  without  any  authority  from  the  Committee." 

That  the  President  has  since  been  engaged  in  a  lengthened 
correspondence  with  Mr.  F.,  in  which  he  has  assured  the  Inciim* 
bent  that  the  Table  is  not  fixed:  has  disabused  him  of  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  awSuyrited  hy  ike  Committee : 
and  has  anticipated  his  supposed  objections  to  the  Altar  as  it 
stands,  by  referring  him  to  similar  examplei  recently  erected  and 
consecrated  by  existing  Prelates ;  inviting  him  in  reply  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  conceives  it  in  form  or  material  to  offend 
''  against  the  Canons  or  orders  of  the  Church." 

That  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  F.  has  replied  to  this  invi- 
tation beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  of  a  resolution  to 
''  maintain  his  own  rights,"  and  in  an  apparent  dissatisfaction  at 
the  omission  of  a  distinct  and  formal  application  for  his  consent 
previous  to  its  erection. 

That  the  Committee  beg  very  respectfully  to  assure  Mr. 
Faulkner,  of  what  their  proceedings  throughout  the  undertaking 
will,  they  believe,  abundantly  testify,  that  they  never  entertained, 
as  indeed  they  could  not  have  any  imaginable  motive  for  enter- 
taining, any  wish  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  Incumbent,  what- 
ever those  may  be. 
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That  the  first  act  of  the  C<»nuKuttee  when  oonatituted  as  at 
praenty  by  the  Psrufaioners  in  vestry  aasembled,  under  the 
reengniied  direction  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  was  to 
insert,  with  their  permission,  the  names  of  the  Incumbent,  Curate, 
and  Churchwardens,  in  the  list  of  the  Restoration  Cmnmittee. 

That  from  that  time  repeated  meetings  have  been  hdd  with 
a  view  to  suit  the  convenience,  and  particular  pains  taken  to 
secure  the  attendance,  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  just 
enumerated^  officially  connected  with  the  church ;  and  especially 
on  occaaions  when  it  was  probable  that  matters  of  internal  ar- 
rangement  might  come  under  consideration,  about  which  those 
members  might  expect  to  have  their  opinions  known  and  their 
wishes  consulted. 

That  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  dated  8th  of  May,  1843, 
Mr.  Faulkner  ejqiressed  himself  in  the  following  terms ;  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  those  arrangements  had  been  the 
subject  of  deliberation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  which, 
though  invited,  he  was  not  present ;  an  inference  the  general 
correctness  of  which  such  members  of  the  Committee  now 
assraabled  as  attended  the  former  meeting  are  hereby  able  to 
confirm. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  now  all  parties  con- 
oeraed  in  the  internal  arrangements  be  of  one  mind ;  ana  after  your 
remarks  of  the  happy  and  friendly  meeting  the  other  day,  there  cannot 
I  think  be  much  doubt  respecting  it. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delightea  with  the  restoration.'' 

That  in  the  week  after  this,  and  again  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majest3r's  gracious  visit,  Mr.  Faulkner  was  for  some  days  in 
Cambridge,  in  frequent  communication  with  the  President,  the 
Churchwardens,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly for  several  hours  in  the  church  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  visited  by  Her  Majesty ;  but  neither  on  those  occasions,  nor 
previously,  nor  tUl  the  1st  of  November,  was  any  intimation  made 
of  any  objection  entertained  either  by  the  Incumbent  or  in  any 
other  quarter,  though  the  Table,  being  as  yet  uncovered,  was  a 
notorious  and  singularly  conspicuous  object,  and  had  been  seen  by 
probably  thousands  of  visitors,  whether  resident  in  Cambridge  or 
not,  many  of  whom  were  likely  to  have  directed  Mr.  F.'s  attention 
to  any  thing  objectionable  in  it,  which  might  have  escaped  his 
own  observation. 

That  on  that  day  the  Pt«sident  received  firom  Mr.  Faulkner 
a  letter,  confirmed  as  to  the  intention  of  it  by  another  from 
Mr.  Dalton,  in  which  he  expressed  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
erection,  and  his  resolution  not  to  sanction  its  oontinuanpe. 

That  from  the  emphasis  with  which,  in  the  subsequent  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Faulkner  repeatedly  re-asserts  his  determination 
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to  resist  some  supposed  infiingement  of  his  rights  as  IncambeDt, 
without  noticing  the  representations  by  which  it  was  hoped  that 
his  objections  might  be  made  to  appear  to  him,  as  thej  do  to  the 
Committee,  to  be  founded  on  misapprehension,  the  latter  are  led 
to  hope  that  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  may  be  reducnble  to  a 
just  dissatisfaction  at  that  presumed  neglect  in  obtaining  his 
previous  concurrence,  which  they  trust  the  present  statements 
and  assurances  may  be  sufficient  to  dispel. 

That  they  recognise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  duty  of  consulting 
not  only  the  rights,  but  also  the  wishes,  of  the  Incumbent :  but 
neither  are  they  at  liberty  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
feelings  of  others  possessing  not  less  interest  in  the  fabric ;  the 
intentions  of  those  by  whom  the  means  of  its  restoration  have 
been,  or  yet  remain  to  be,  supplied ;  or  those  pledges  to  complete 
the  work  in  conformity  with  certain  understood  principles  of 
restoration,  on  the  faith  of  which  those  means  have  been,  or  may 
be  hereafter  expected  to  be,  committed  to  their  administration. 

That  the  Table  was  erected  in  consequence  of  a  gift  long  since 
offered  expressly  for  this  purpose  by  an  anonymous  contributor, 
and  accepted  by  the  Committee ;  and  was  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the  fabric,  and  what  was 
and  still  is  understood  by  him  to  be  the  allowed  usage  of  the 
Chureh:  a  judgment  confirmed  by  the  following  legal  opinion, 
procured  from  the  best  authority  to  which  there  has  been  access 
since  the  receipt  (thb  morning)  of  Mr.  Faulkner's  letter,  as  well 
as  by  the  examples  of  similar  erections  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
President : — 

"  Keverend  Sir, — My  understanding  of  the  law  as  to  Altar-Tables 
is  this :  they  are  to  be  provided  by  the  churchwardens  at  the  expense 
of  the  nari^ :  it  is  no  where  laid  down,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  of  what 
material  they  shall  be  made ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  happening  that  an 
Incumbent  oisapproves  of  what  the  churchwardens  may  have  done,  his 
remedy  is  by  complaint  to  his  Diocesan ;  he  has  no  other  power  in  the 
matter. 

*'  To  give  this  complaint  efiect,  it  ousht  to  be  shewn  that  an  offence 
against  the  Rubric  or  some  Canon  has  been  committed. 

"  I  am,  Reverend  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp."  "  George  J.  Twiss." 

That  this  question  (of  the  lawfulness  of  the  erection),  as  well 
as  that  of  a  reference  to  the  Diocesan  already  suggested  by  tiie 
President,  and  apparently  declined  by  Mr.  Faulkner,*  appears  to 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  what  other  way  the  Committee  are  to  interpret  the 
repeated  declarations  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  conveyed  in  his  letter  of  we  SOih 
inst.y  of  hisTesoIution,  '*not  to  yield  to  any  one  his  right— not  to  give  up 
to  any  party ";  conveyedi  as  these  declarations  were,  in  a  letter  written  in 
reply  to  one  from  the  President,  wherein  the  latter  concluded  by  expressing 
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be  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  of  the  erection  of  *'  a  new  stone  altar" 
having  been  included  in  the  description  of  the  alterations  reported 
to  his  Lordship  by  the  President,  as  the  data  for  his  determi- 
natioii.  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  fresh  consecration,  and  having 
been  also  submitted  by  his  Lordship  to  legal  authority,  without 
eliciting  condemnation  or  animadversion. 

That  the  Committee  conceive  they  are  not  at  liberty,  in  defi- 
ance of  their  own  judgment  and  that  of  the  architect,  to  order 
the  renK>val  of  an  article  of  church  furniture  given  to  the  parish, 
accepted  by  the  churchwardens,  and  now  apparently  the  legal 
property  of  the  parishioners,*  whose  concurrence  in  the  proposed 
removal,  it  is  understood,  would  be  withheld. 

That  the  Committee  forbear  from  entering  further  into  the 
question  of  the  general  admissibility  of  stone  Altar-Tables,  being 
satisfied  with  having  demonstrated,  as  they  trust,  the  unobjec- 
tionable character  of  that  erected  in  this  instance ;  though  they 
cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that,  as  the  Incumbent  has  pro- 
bably no  wish  to  see  overturned  in  his  church  that  rule  of 
arran^ment  for  the  Table,  permanently  standing  at  the  East 
endy  in  which  the  English  Church  has  now  during  so  many 
generations  of  internal  quietness  cheerfully  acquiesced,  he  will 
agree  with  them,  independently  of  all  question  of  architectural 
and  antiquarian  propriety,  in  thinking  that  there  is  essentially  as 
much  reason  for  the  Communion  Table  being  of  stone  as  for  the 
Font;  and  in  desiring  to  adopt  any  usage,  sanctioned  by  just 
authority^  which  shall  secure  from  the  abuse  and  profanation,  in 
later  days  so  unhappily  prevalent,  f  the  instrument  of  one,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other.  Sacrament  of  the  Church. 

■ 

the  confidence  with  which  the  Committee  had  conducted  the  work,  under  the 
conviction  that  any  errors  they  mi^ht  inadvertently  commit  would  be  under 
the  correction  of,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  an  appeal  to,  the  Diocesan. 

*  See  Burn  Eccl.  Law,  p.  37(),  (edit.  1842): — "A  person  may  give  or 
dedicate  goods  to  God*s  service  in  a  cliurch,  and  deliver  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  churchwardens,  and  thereby  the  property  is  changed." — *'  And 
if  A  oiAD  erect  a  pew  in  a  church,  or  hang  up  a  bell  in  the  steeple,  they  do 
thereby  become  church  goods,  though  they  are  not  expressly  given  to  the 
churcfa;  and  be  may  not  afterwards  remove  them:  if  he  does,  the  church- 
wardens may  sue  him." — "  The  goods  of  the  church  do  not  belong  to  the 
Incumbent,  bnt  to  the  parishioners;  and  if  they  be  taken  away,  or  broken, 
the  churchwardens  shall  have  their  action  of  trespass  at  the  common  law.*' 
[No  wonder  Mr.  Faulkner  desired  to  get  the  altar  "taken  away,  or  broken" 
by  the  Camden  Society  rather  than  by  himself.J 

*  f  One  member  of  the  Committee  mentioned  a  case  (and  the  statement 
haa  been  since  verified  by  communications  with  the  parish  referred  to,)  where 
the  Table  was,  till  very  lately,  periodically  conveyed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
utice  from  the  church  to  serve  as  a  table  to  hold  refreshments  for  the  parties 
engHprf^d  in  a  cricket  match :  and  another  member  (one  of  the  churchwardens) 
stated  that  the  late  Communion  Table  of  this  uery  church,  St.  Sepulchre's, 
osed  to  be  taken  into  the  vestry  at  parish  meetings,  where  scenes  were  acted 
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That  ou  a  reriew  of  these  oonsiderations,  which  they  have  thus 
recorded  in  vindioation  of  a  step  ia  the  restoration  authorised  by 
them,  and  to  which  exceptions  of  so  serious  a  nature  have  been 
taken  by  the  Incombent,  the  Committee  conceive  they  have  only 
one  course  left — a  course  which  they  hope  will  be  found  oonas- 
tent,  not  only  with  the  deference  due  to  his  position,  but  with 
the  consideration  they  desire  to  shew  for  hb  motives  and  feelings 
— namely:  They  will  proceed  with  the  work  now  in  hand,  or 
engaged  for,  so  as  to  place  the  diurdi  in  a  condition  fit  for  con- 
secration and  for  divine  offices,  with  the  least  possiUe  delay,  until 
they  are  hindered  by  the  same  authority  from  which  they  derive 
their  commission;*  and  will  use  their  best  exertions  to  proenre 
the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose,  which  are  yet  deficient  by 
about  £1800. 

That  a  copy  of  these  res(dutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Incum- 
bent and  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Thorp,  Chainnan." 

I  have  no  heart  to  recur  to  the  details  of  a  subject, 
which  placed  me  in  a  position  of  hostility,  even  though 
entered  into  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
amicable  settlement  of  a  matter  fairly  admitting  question, 
with  one  for  whom,  if  not  with  whom,  I  had  devoted 
much  time,  and  made  some  sacrifices.  It  may  suffice 
to  say,  that  in  every  step  I  was  implicitly  guided  by  those, 
whose  professional  equanimity  and  judgment  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  disturbed  by   any   religious   bias,   and 

and  language  uaed  over  it,  such  aa  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  will  nor,  io 
this  generation  at  least,  thanks  to  the  feelings  created  by  the  rescoratioo, 
ever  be  heard  of  in  that  parish  again.* 

*  (That  is,  the  Bishop ;  or  more  properly  a  faculty  granted  by  the  Bishop, 
as  Ordinary,  on  the  petition  of  the  Incumbent  and  churchwardens.) 


*  I  giTe  the  following  as  a  lample  of  the  additional  evidence  on  this  subject  whieh  the 
agitation  of  the  qaeetion  has  brought  to  mj  knowledge  :— 
"  Est.  Sim, 

"  1  am  told  that  you  are  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  Camden  Soeiety  any  iuianna* 
tion  which  might  bear  upon  the  i abject  of  Stone  Altart  in  churches. 

*'  If  this  Ib  10, 1  should  not  object  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  a  most  groes  deeeciaUoa 
of  a  wooden  Table  in  a  country  church,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  at»out  four  yesn 
ago. 
"  I  saw  two  bodies  dissected  im  a  ekureh  upon  tkt  Table,  within  the  rails. 
"  It  is  not  necessarv  that  I  should  now  enter  into  any  history  of  the  matter,  or  •spdals 
any  circumstances  which  might  be  considered  extenuating.  I  only  propose  to  give  yoa 
the  same  of  the  place,  Spc.  upon  the  supposition  that  it  will  be  ««•/»<.  I  aigue  tl»t  ao 
dreadful  a  proceeding  could  not  have  occurred,  if  the  Altar  had  been,  as  it  should  hate 
been,  stone  and  immoToable. 

"I  remain.  Sir, 

'*  Yours  very  fhithAilly, 
' '  The  Vcn.  Arehdeaoon  Thorp."  
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whose  personal  regard  was  a  security  for  mj  prudence 
and  integrity;  tbat  every  step  was  cordially  assented  to 
by   the   Farisliioners^  and  eyery  step  made   known  to, 
without  implicating,  the  Bishop.     Why  Mr.  Faulkner's 
conduct  was  not  regulated  by  the  same  principle,  ^OvBiv 
av€u  'EwMT/coTrov,  (in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  matter  at  once),  I  have  always  been  at 
a  loBB  to  divine.     Indeed  the  certainty  with  which  we 
relied  on  this  settlement  of  the  question  may  have  perhaps 
made  us  less  uneasy  under  the  consciousness  of  an  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Faiilkner's  personal  wishes,  from  which  we 
looked   to  be  shortly  and  legitimately  relieved    by   an 
interposition  which  we  never  doubted  would  be  invoked. 
The  first  word  spoken  in  the  Committee  when  I  reported 
Mr.  Faulkner's   determination  was,  "  I  see  nothing  for 
it  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Bishop":  the  next  was, 
**  I  second  that  motion".     There  was  no  question  made 
about  it.     When  I  reported  this  afterwards  to  his  Lord- 
ship, his  answer  was  that,  if  Mr.  Faulkner  had  applied 
to  him,  he  should  have  asked  the  Committee  to  remove 
the  objectionable  articles;  and  that  we  might  then  have 
done   it  without  any  reflexion    upon   our   intention    in 
erecting,  what  he  had  already  sanctioned.     When  I  sub- 
sequently pressed  Mr.  Daiton  to  tell  me  why  Mr.  Faulkner 
had  not  applied  to  the  Bishop,  that  gentleman,  after  some 
hesitation,  replied  that  "  It  was  not  thought  expedient" 
The  reply  suggests  another  enquiry,  ^^Not  thought  ex- 
pedient by  whom?**    Is  it  to  be  believed  that,  if  Mr. 
Faulkner's  object  was  to  have  the  objectionable  erections 
removed,  he  would  not  have  sought  the  protection  of  his 
Diocesan,  rather  than  have  threatened  him  with  a  Caveat 
if  he  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  church  ?    Yet  this  was 
the   course  adopted  by   Mr.  Faulkner;  and  this  it  was 
which  involved  the  necessity  of  legal  proceedings.     For 
when  it  was  once  made  a  matter  of  doctrine  and  of  right, 
instead  of  one  of  amicable  reference  to  those  to  whom  the 
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Church  has  assigned  *  the  appeasing  of  such  diversity*  *, 
the  question  no  longer  involved  consideration  for  personal 
feelings^  but  all  order  and  authority:  and  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Faulkner  did  not  intend  to 
take  any  steps,  the  only  way  to  get  the  church  opened 
for  divine  service  was  to  procure  a  legal  decision  on  die 
point  in  dispute^  which  might  justify  the  Bishop  in  dis- 
regarding the  threatened  ^Caveat'  against  consecration. 
The  following  Opinion  was  therefore  obtained  on  a  case 
which  will  not  be  pronounced  inaccurate,  considering  that 
it  was  written  within  the  last  hour  allowed  before  the 
final  closing  of  the  Post. 

THE  ROUND  CHUBGH,  CAMBRIDOB. 

In  August  1841,  a  part  of  this  ancient  Church  fell'  in.  The 
Parishioners  were  about  to  contract  for  its  repair,  when  the 
attention  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  (instituted  for  the 
preservation  of  such  architectural  remains)  was  called  to  it. 
On  the  representations  of  the  President  of  that  Society,  Arch- 
deacon Thorp,  residing  in  Trinity  College,  the  Parishioners  in 
vestry  agreed  to  commit  to  the  Society  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  and  themselves  to  raise  by  loan  £300  on  the  credit 
of  the  rates,  to  go  towards  the  fund  which  the  Society  under- 
took to  collect  in  order  to  effect  a  thorough,  substantial,  and 
ecclesiastically  correct  restoration.  By  various  subsequent  reso- 
lutions of  vestiy,  and  communications  with  the  Society,  ttie 
Parish  and  its  Incumbent  have  recognized  this  devolution  to 
the  Society  of  the  authority  to  superintend  the  restoration, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Salvin, 
selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Society. 

The  first  act  of  the  Camden  Society's  Committee,  when  thus 
entrusted  with  the  restoration,  was  to  place  upon  the  Committee 
of  Restoration,  with  their  own  consent,  the  Incumbent  (non- 
resident), his  Curate,  and  the  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being ; 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Parish  authorities 
such  a  oontroul  and  oversight  over  ^e  proceedings  as  was  due 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  Parish.  And  great  pains 
were  subsequently  taken  to  summon  these  Parochial  members 
of  the  Committee  to  its  meetings,   especially  when  any  such 


*  End  of  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Praj-er. 
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qnestioDS  were  to  be  submitted  as  seemed  to  require  their  know- 
ledge ftDd  ooncurrenoe. 

The  Incumbent^  Mr.  Faulkner,  never  attended  any  of  those 
meetings,  never  having  been  in  Cambridge  often  or  long  enough 
to  do  so,  though  some  meetings  were  specially  appointed  on 
news  of  his  expected  arrival,  in  order  to  suit  his  convenience ; 
of  which  there  b  epistolary  evidence. 

The  progress  of  the  works  was  accompanied  by  a  daily  in* 
creasing  expression  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  not  the  least  on  the  part  of  the  Parishioners,  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  restoration  had  been  carried  on :  and  large  sums, 
to  the  amount  of  near  £3000,  were  in  consequence  collected, 
almost  exclusively  by  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  the 
Camden  Society.  The  Parishioners  in  vestry  passed  a  reso- 
lution {jtubsequently  to  the  differences  out  of  which  the  present 
question  arises)  expressing  in .  strong  terms  their  satisfaction 
with  all  that  had  been  done,  and  their  obligations  to  the 
Society:  and  Mr.  Faulkner  himself,  after  having  had  full  and 
dose  o]^rtunity  of  viewing  those  parts  of  the  restoration  to 
which  he  has  since  olijected,  expressed  very  warmly  his  thanks 
to  the  Society,  and,  though  playfully  alluding  to  other  matters 
on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  made  no  allusion 
at  that  time  to  the  grievance  to  which  the  attention  of  Counsel 
is  now  to  be  drawn. 

Amoug  many  other  gifts  towards  the  restoration,  it  was 
announced  to  the  Committee  by  one  of  its  members,  that  a 
eonaiderable  sum  was  offered  by  an  anonymous  contributor  for 
the  erection  of  a  Stone  Altar  and  Credence  Table,  the  residue 
(if  any)  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  rest  of  the  work.  This  offer 
was  duly  laid,  in  the  course  of  business,  before  the  Committee ; 
no  objection  was  made,  no  remark  raised,  upon  it :  it  was  there- 
fore accepted ;  and  it  became  an  understood  part  of  the  Archi- 
tect's instructions,  that  he  might  supply  a  design  for,  and  erect, 
these  additional  works,  which  it  is  beUeved  that,  but  for  such 
an  offer  from  without,  the  Committee  would  not  have  considered 
as  coming  within  the  scope  of  their  undertaking.  It  was  also 
understood  at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
tlie  acceptance  of  this  offer,  that  the  old  Communion  TMe 
(which  was  of  wood,  very  mean,  and  had  been,  as  represented 
by  the  Churchwardens,  on  some  occasions  very  improperly  used) 
should  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  its  being  employed  to  any 
profane  purposes.  To  these  arrangements  the  Churchwardens 
were  consenting  parties :  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  received 
directions  accordingly.  The  Altar  was  ^ected  during  the  summer 
by  the  Architect ;  the  Credence  shelf  some  time  after. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1843,  as  before  stated,  the  Incumbent 
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had  an  opportunity  of  seeiiig  the  Altar,  having  been  fcM*  some 
hours  in  the  church  while  waiting  in  expectation  of  the  Queen's 
visit.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  he  communicated 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee  his  dislike  to  the 
Stone  Altar,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  Rubrics 
and  Canons,  and  tending  to  the  revival  of  Popish  superstitions. 
A  lengthened  correspondence  has  been  maintained  between  him 
and  the  Chairman,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  imust  on  hi» 
right,  and  to  profess  his  determination,  to  pull  down  these 
''  Popbh  erections",  viz.  the  Table  and  Credenoe  shelf:  this 
correspondence  in  substance  has  been  laid  before  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  who  professes  his  willingness  to  conseerate  the 
building,  with  the  Altar  and  Credence  as  they  stand:  the 
Incumbent  however  has  always  declined  to  submit  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  the  Diocesan,  says  he  will  stand  on  his  right, 
has  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Churchwardens  to  coopcmte 
with  him  in  removing  the  objectionable  erections^  and  now 
threatens  in  ipUe  of  them  and  hy  Ms  $6U  autkorUy  to  remove 
them,  as  well  as  to  overturn  other  arrangements,  especially 
the  open  seats  in  carved  oak  which  at  a  considerable  expense 
the  Society  have  had  erected  in  the  Church,  and  which  were 
from  the  first  a  notorious  and  indispensable  eondiHon  of  their 
undertaking  the  restoration. 

It  should  have  been  stated,  that  the  work  has  been  effected 
under  authority  of  a  Faculty  sued  out  <m  the  petUum  of  the 
Inatmbeni  and  the  ^len  Churehwardem^  and  which  represents 
the  repairs  to  be  done  as  intended  to  be  effected   **ai  neat 
as  pombU  to  the  original  desi^"  and  affreeabfy  to  ike  des^ 
and  plans  hy  Mr,  Sotrtn,  preserved  toUk  the  Faeidty  m  Ae 
Begistry,     It  does  not  appear  that  the  Altar  or  Credenoe  are 
actually  drawn  or  indud^  in  the  plan  on  which  the  Facul^ 
was  granted;  indeed  it  is  not  certain  that  at  that  time  the 
gift  of  the  Altar  was  offered  or  accepted:   and,  as  was  to 
be  expected  in  a  restoration  of  this  kind,  where  each  fresh 
step  was  first  suggested  by  some  new  discovery  in  tlie  progress 
of  the  work,   several  particulars  may  have  been  und^tak^ 
since,  which  were  rather  wished  for  than  contemplated  at  its 
commencement.     An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  entire 
erection  of  a  new  Aisle,  designed  to  accommodate  a  large  body 
of  the  Parishioners,  and  thus  to  set  the  ancient  part  of  the 
Church,  which  is  totally  unadapted  for  worshippers,  firee.     Bat 
it  is  conceived  that  the  work,  as  it  now  stands  completed,  is 
secured,  (as  far  as  concerns  any  thing  not  particularized),  under 
the  genend  terms  of  the  Faculty  just  described,  whidi  required 
that  it  should  be  restored  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ancient 
design^  and  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr,  Salvin;  and  by  the 
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endenoe  which  exists  of  the  uiirestricted  and  unqualijied  dis* 
crsfm  allowed  throughout  both  by  the  Incumbent  and  the 
ChorchwardeDS  to  the  Camden  Society. 

The  questions  which  it  seems  desirable  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  are— - 

Is  the  Altar,  Credence  Table,  Open  Seats,  erected  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Church,  guaranteed  from  violation  or  removal 
by  the  Incumbent,  or  others  :  or 

1.  lias  the  Incumbent  a  right  to  remove  any  of  these  by 
his  own  authority  ? 

2.  £[aa  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Churchwardens,  a 
right  to  remove  them  ? 

3.  If  he  should  offer  to  take  steps  for  removing  them,  or 
in  any  respect  interfering  with  the  furniture  of  the  Church 
introduoed  in  this  restoration,  effected  by  virtue  <^  the  above 
Ficul^,  in  what  manner  would  you  advise  the  Churchwardens 
to  proceed  in  order  to  prevent  his  doing  so  ? 

4.  If  it  should  be  thought  advisable,  und^  the  oircumstances 
of  the  case,  to  move  for  a  new  Faculty  to  confirm  the  former 
Faculty,  in  what  manner  are  the  Churchwardens  to  proceed  in 
order  to  procure  this,  not  having  the  concurrence  of  the  Incum- 
benty  on  whose  petition  conjointly  with  themselves  the  former 
Faculty  was  granted  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  intrinsic  illegality  in  the  specific  erections 
complained  of  by  the  Incumbent,  which  might  take  them  from 
under  the  protection  of  the  Faculty  under  which  the  restoration 
has  been  effected:  in  other  wwds,  that  is,  in  plain  English, 
tt  Ukere  anKg  ontAorify  tn  ikt  Chmth  whick  forbids  or  eondemns 
tka  ereeUon  or  use  of  a  8kme  AUar  or  Communion  Table,  or 
of  a  Credence  Table  to  place  the  Elements  upon,  before  the 
Priest,  according  to  the  Rubric,  shall  'Hhen  place  them  on 
the  Table"? 

6.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  another  preliminary  one  may  be  raised,  as  to  whether 
the  Church  requires  reconsecration.  This  question  has  been 
already  submitted  by  the  Bishop  to  legal  authority,  and  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative :  the  data  supplied  to  his  Lordship  were 
— (I)  one  entirely  new  aide  erected,  (2)  another  aisle  enlarged, 
(3)  the  East  end  nearly  rebuilt  (though  not  from  the  founda- 
tbns),  (4)  a  new  Stone  Altar.  If  the  Church  had  not  required 
reconsecration,  it  is  conceived  the  furniture  would  have  been 
ipMO  faeio  sacred,  and  safe  from  violation :  if,  as  now  appears, 
the  Churdi  be  desecrated,  under  what  character  is  the  property 
since  put  into  it,  before  consecration,  guaranteed  ? 
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You  are  respectfully  requested  to  regard  the  order,  stnicturesi 
and  matter  of  the  questions  above  submitted  to  your  consider* 
ation,  only  just  so  far  as  shall  appear  to  your  own  judgment 
moat  proper  and  convenient ;  and  to  advise  genenJly  what 
course,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  the  Churchwardens  ought 
to  pursue. 

S,  Sepulchre*$  C^urehf  Cambridge^ 
Fsb.  14,  1844. 

[Optnuw.] 

1.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  the  Incumbent  has  no  right  to  remove  any  of  the  things 
now  within  the  Church,  or  to  deface  or  disturb  any  of  the 
alterations  made  therein,  of  his  own  mere  authority. 

2.  Possibly  the  Incumbent,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Churchwardens,  Or  rather  the  Churchwardens  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Incumbent,  might  have  a  right  to  remove  those 
goods  and  effects  within  the  Church  which  have  not  yet  been 
consecrated  and  separated  from  profiBme  uses.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  if  the  Communion  Table  had  been  worn  out,  or 
tending  towards  decay,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Churchwardens  to 
provide  a  new  one,  and  that  they  did  not  require  the  consent 
or  sanction  of  the  Incumbent  for  so  doing. 

3.  If  the  Incumbent  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  any 
alterations  of  any  description  introduced  into  the  Church  in 
virtue  of  the  Faculty,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Churchwardens 
to  promote  the  office  of  the  Judge,  and  proceed  against  him 
by  articles  in  the  Exwlesiastical  Court  of  the  Diocese,  or  by 
letters  of  Request  in  the  Court  of  Arches;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Court  would  monish  him  to  desist 
from  such  his  disturbance,  and  condemn  him  in  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings. 

4.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  conformity  with  the  Faculty, 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  successful  obstruction 
from  any  quarter.  As  I  collect,  however,  that  some  of  the 
alterations  and  improvements,  sanctioned  as  they  have  been 
by  the  Parishioners  duly  assembled  in  vestry,  may  neverUidess 
have  been  suggested  and  adopted  in  the  progress  of  the  exceUent 
work  in  which  the  parties  have  been  engaged,  and  consequently 
may  not  technically  and  specifically  fall  within  the  literal  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument ;  for  the  sake  of  greater  caution,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  unseemly  interruption  at  present  and  vexa- 
tious litigation  hereafter,  I  strongly  advise  the  Churchwardens 
and  Parishioners  to  apply  for  a  Faculty  to  confirm  all  the 
alterations,  &c.  which  have  been  made  sul»equent  to  the  original 
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grant:  such  a  process  is  of  familiar  observance  {viridi  obser- 
vtaUid)  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  nor  is  it  essential  that  the 
Incumbent  should  be  a  party  to  such  an  application.  It  would 
be  competent  to  the  Incumbent  undoubtedly  to  oppose  such 
a  Faculty ;  but  if,  under'the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  this 
case,  he  were  to  have  the  temerity  to  do  so,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  his|objections  would  be  overruled,  and  that  the 
result  of  his  experiment  would  be  a  condemnation  in  costs. 
The  Churchwardens  and  Parishioners,  in  their  application  for 
a  Faculty  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  done,  might  set  forth 
the  minutes  of  Vestry  and  the  approbation  of  their  Diocesan 
in  ud  of  their  statement. 

5.  I  can  see  no  intrinsic  illegality  in  any  of  the  specific 
erections  complained  of  by  the  Incumbent,  which  can  induce 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  withhold  the  grant  of  a  Faculty  to 
ratify  and  confirm  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Churchwardens 
to  provide  a  decent  Communion  Table ;  but  the  law  has  nowhere 
defined  the  material  of  which  that  table  shall  be  formed :  wood, 
as  leas  expensive  to  the  parish,  is  the  more  usual  material ;  but  in 
the  present  instance  a  Communion  Table  of  stone  is  provided 
without  any  cost  to  the  Parishioners,  and  I  apprehend  it  is 
infinitely  preferable,  because  infinitely  more  durable  than  one  of 
wood,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  architectural  improve* 
menta  in  the  edifice.  All  the  law  exacts  from  the  Churchwardens 
is,  **  that  the  Communion  Table  shall  be  kept  and  repaired  in 
''sufficient  and  seemly  manner,  and  covered  in  the  time  of 
**  Divine  service  with   a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent  stufi^, 

thought  meet  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question 
be  made  about  it."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Bap- 
tismal Font  must  of  necessity  be  of  stone.  So  with  respect  to 
the  small  table :  there  may  be  much  convenience  in  such  a  place 
of  deposit  for  the  Elements  before  the  Priest  removes  them  to 
the  Communion  Table ;  and  the  Rubrick  seems  to  imply  the  use 
of  such  a  table.  I  am  clear  that  the  Court  would  not  object 
to  such  an  item  in  a  Faculty,  especially  as  in  this  case,  where  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Ordinary. 

6.  As  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  decided  advisedly  on  the 
point  of  reoonsecradon,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  look 
into  authorities  on  that  point,  on  which  a  difierence  of  opinion 
has  sometimes  existed ;  though  here  (as  I  may  observe  in  passing) 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  alterations  may  render  it  less  ques« 
tionable  than  in  other  cases  where  reconsecration  has  been 
resorted  to.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
case  which  can  be  considered  as  a  desecration  of  the  goods 
of  the  Church;  those,  therefore,  which  have  been  consecrated, 
will   retain  their  privileges  and  character,   while  any   others 
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which  may  be  introduced  after  the  Faculty  will  be  de  hei^  €i$e, 
as  it  were»  in  the  custody  and  keeping  of  the  Churohwaidens 
till  the  reconsecratioa  of  the  Church  shall  take  place. 

Jos.  Phillimore. 

Doctori  CbmmoH$,  Fsb.  19,  1844. 

The  above  Opinion  I  offered  to  shew  to  Mr.  Faulkner, 
when  he  came  to  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
generally  reported,  of  himself  removing  the  Altar ;  hoping 
that,  if  he  did  not  apply  to  the  Bishop,  he  would  be 
induced  by  it  to  join  with  me  in  referring  the  matter  to 
some  authority  in  Doctors'  Commons :  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  communication.  This  was  followed  by  various 
attempts  on  his  part  to  induce  first  the  Churchwardens, 
and  next  Mr.  Salvin,  to  remove  the  Altar ;  of  whom  the 
former  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  it  when  required 
by  the  Ordinary,  the  other  when  desired  by  the  Com- 
mittee. TTiere  was  nothing  all  this  time  to  prevent  Mr, 
Faulkner  from  doing  it  himself :  his  abstaining  from  which 
was  a  significant  motive  for  our  not  doing  it,  as  it  con- 
firmed us  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  PhiHimore  that 
the  act  would  be  illegal.  It  seemed  too  bad  to  require 
us  to  do,  against  our  judgment,  an  act  which  condemned 
ourselves,  merely  to  save  Mr.  Faulkner  from  the  penalty 
it  involved.  He  had  intimated  to  us  that  on  a  certain 
day  the  church  would  be  shut  against  us:  as  this  was 
not  done,  our  workmen  from  Worcester  continued  to  lay 
down  the  Encaustic  pavement  as  fast  as  the  tiles  came 
in,  the  want  of  which  in  sufficient  quantity  caused  some 
delay :  but  I  understood,  (I  was  myself  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  all  or  most  of  the  Committee  likewise  absent),  that  as 
soon  as  that  was  done,  on  the  S  1st  of  December,  the  work- 
men were  discharged.  There  ended  the  Camden  Society's 
connexion  with  the  Round  Church.  The  matter  became 
thenceforth  a  question,  between  the  Incumbent  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Churchwardens  and  Parishioners  on  the  other. 
The  question  was,  how  was  the  church  to  be  opened? 
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Mr.  Faulkner  said  he  would  do  nothing :  if  I  had  taken 
the  same  course^  (and  I  was  under  no  necessity  to  take 
anyX  the  church  would  hare  remained  closed  till  a  new 
Incumbency:  the  Churchwardens^  on  the  part  of  the 
Pajrishioners,  I  believe  without  a  dissentient^  asked  my 
advice ;  it  was  natural  for  them  to  feel  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  guided  by  one  who  was  responsible  to  the 
Parish  for  the  integrity  of  its  property,  to  the  Contributors 
for  the  integrity  of  the  work  effected  by  their  liberality^  to 
the  Bishop  for  the  integrity  of  his  jurisdiction.  A  meeting 
of  the  Vestry  was  called  to  ratify  the  proceedings :  I  had 
intimated  to  the  Churchwardens,  with  whom  alone  I  had 
any  communication,  my  readiness  to  attend  at  any  time  to 
render  such  explanations  as  might  be  required  of  any 
parts  of  the  restoration :  I  wished  this  the  rather,  because 
reports  came  to  me,  the  truth  of  which  was  not  denied," 
of  charges  the  wildest  and  most  unfounded  haying  been 
sedulously  propagated  by  Mr.  Faulkner :  a  wish  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Parishioners  that  I  should  be  invited  to 
attend,  but  Mr.  Faulkner  threatened  to  leave  the  meeting 
if  that  were  allowed :  at  a  subsequent  meeting  however, 
held  for  the  same  purpose,  I  attended  with  his  concurrence 
to  present  to  the  Vestry  the  Beport  of  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, prepared  by  advice  of  Counsel  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  works  effected,  in  order  to  bring  the  articles 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Faulkner  into  such  a  form  that  he  might 
make  his  objections  to  them  without  excepting  to  the 
rest:  I  explained  the  course  it  was  proposed  to  follow; 
I  represented  it  as  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining in  a  friendly  manner  what  was  the  law  of  the 
Church  respecting  those  things,  which  Mr.  Faulkner  con- 
ceiyed  to  be  condemned,  but  which  we  had  erected 
without  any  such  understanding.  Had  Mr.  Faulkner 
but  held  the  same  language,  there  was  nothing  surely 
in  all  this  calculated  to  create  any  unkindly  feeling.  I 
am  certain  there  is  not  one  person  in  the   Parish  that 
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will  say  they  ever  heard  me  speak  of  their  Minister  with 
disrespect:  in  fact  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  had  any 
other  opportunity.     Mr.  Faulkner  would  give  me  credit 
for  different  feelings  towards  him,  if  he  knew  the  part 
I  had  more  than  once  taken  in  repressing  a  disposition 
summarily  to  terminate,  what  most  people  then  considered 
a  vexatious  interference,  by  calling  in  question  his  tide 
to   a    very  questionable  plurality:    in  &ct,    during  the 
greater  part  of  our  dispute  I  was  under  the  impression, 
not  now  cleared  up,  that  the  Patrons  (that  is,  the  Pa- 
rishioners) could  displace  him  by  merely  declaring  the 
benefice  yoid.'^     I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Faulkner  the  recol- 
lection of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  my 
part  in  this  litigation,  forced  as  it  was  upon  the  Parish 
by  himself,  with  the  alternative  of  every  body.  Bishop, 
Churchwardens,  Camden  Society,  Parishioners,  all  giving 
way  to  him!    By  his  own  act  he  had  dosed  the  church 
sine  die:  to  procure  its  restoration  to  divine  offices.  Counsel 
advised,  the  Parishioners  assented  to,  the  Bishop  approved, 
I  undertook  to  effect,  the  only  proceeding  by  which  he 
could  be  compelled  to  moot  his  objections.      It  would 
have  been  most  unreasonable  to  expect  either  Church- 
wardens or  Parishioners    to  involve  themselves  in  the 
costs  of  such  a  suit,   in  which  they  had  none  of  the 
responsibility  which  my  position  in  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee imposed  upon  me.    It  is  not  usual  to  impute  it 
to  one  as  a  crime  that  he  does  not  parade  his  liberality: 
but  I  have  no  other  reason  to  conceal,  nor  ever  disavowed, 
the  pecuniary  responsibility.    It  is  downright  nonsense, 
and  something  worse,   to  talk  about  a  '  lameniaMe  and 
severe  contest  between   the   people   and  their  mimster*. 
In  the  first  place  there  could  not  be  much  'love  lost* 
between  parties  that  never  saw  each  other :  and  the  less 
said  of  the  state  of  the  Parish,  and  the  attendance  up<tt 
the  Church's  services,  till  the  Camden  Society  got  into  it, 
the  better  for  the  Clergyman.    But  there  would  have 
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been  no  food  for  dlvisioii  or  angrj  feeling  in  the  settling 
by  lawyers  of  a  legal  question^  in  the  merits  of  which 
the  Parishioners  could  feel  no  interest,  if  Mr.  Faulkner 
had  not,  against  aU  prudence  and  remonstrance,  worked  it 
up  into  materials  for  calumny   and  fanaticism.     Nor  is 
it  less  discreditable  to  represent  as  '^  a  struggle  between 
a  rich  and  powerful  body'*   and  an   Incumbent  "  with 
£140  a-year    and  very   limited  private  means",  a  con« 
test,  as  he  himself  elsewhere  represents  it,  in  which  he 
is  supported  by  "  Peers  and  Peeresses"  and  "  encou- 
raging tokens  of  approval";  a  contest  o{ aggression  upon 
persons  who  have  done  good  service   and  made  large 
sacrifices  for  him  and  for  the  Church,  and,  in  respect 
to  thejunds  conmiitted  to  them,  for  purposes  incompatible 
with  such  responsibilities  as  he  has  ungraciously  fixed 
upon   them,  not  a  contest  against  them.    The  Camden 
Society  has  given,  in  different  sums,  one  hundred  pounds 
towards  the  restoration.     It  needs  very  little  delicacy  to 
understand    the  reluctance  with  which    the   Committee 
would  appropriate  to  such  a  purpose  the  Society's  funds, 
contributed  for  other    and  more    general  objects;    and 
especially  when  the  funds  so  appropriated  were  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  a  voice  in  the  appropriation. 
Even  so  late  as  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  the  debt 
is  above  £1200,  a  proposal  in  Committee  to  make  another 
grant  to  this  purpose  was  from  the  same  scruples  over- 
ruled.    To  excite  sympathy  by  representing  himself  as 
opposed  to  the  '^  long  purse  of  the  Camden",  is  a  part 
of  the  same  candour,  which  led  Mr.  Faulkner  to  attribute 
to  me  personally  the  order  for  breaking  up  the  Com- 
munion Table,  made  by  the  Committee  simultaneously 
with  the  promise  of  the  Stone  Altar;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  'Appeal'  to  "  write  himself  down"  a  *  B.  D.',  though 
at  the  risk  of  thereby  reminding  such  as  know  the  meaning 
of  a '  Ten-year  man',  that  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  University  education. 
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I  would  fain  assign  to  this  cause*  or  at  least  to  a  want 
of  accuracy,  rather  than  to  any  conscious  misapprehension, 
not  to  say  intentional  misstatement,  the  interpretation 
which  he  and  Mr.  Dalton  have  fixed  upon  some  expres* 
sions  of  mine,  so  as  to  convey  a  direct  impeachment  of 
my  good  faith,  if  not  of  my  veracity.  I  allude  to  the 
charge  asserted  in  Mr.  Faulkner's  'Appeal',  of  my  having 
promised  that  the  Altar  should  '  he  removed  if  he  insisted 
upon  it',  and  having  given  a  written  '  pledge'  to  the  same 
effect  to  Mr.  Dalton.  This  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  following  correspondence ;  but  I  should  first  state  that 
the  whole  matter  had  been  discussed  in  the  Cambridge 
newspapers  in  the  spring  of  last  year  till  the  public  were 
sick  of  it,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  (March  22,  1844,)  from  which  it  appears 
that  I  had  not  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  fit>m  Mr. 
Dalton  a  copy  of  the  note  (No.  vn.),  in  reliance  on  which 
he  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Faulkner  to  acquaint  him  that  I  had 
pledged  myself  that  the  Altar  should  be  removed.  [The 
word  '  breathless'  refers  to  the  concluding  words  of  the 
note  in  question.] 

''  I  am  unable  to  make  out  what  were  those  "  wishes" 
of  Mr.  Faulkner  which  ''common  courtesy",  &c,  au- 
thorised Mr.  Dalton  to  expect  should  be  ''  attended  to", 
as  I  learn,  on  applying  for  a  copy  and  the  date  of 
the  entire  note  "written  at  his  door",  that  he  is  again 
absent  from  Cambridge ;  and  can  therefore  only  say,  till 
I  know  to  what  communication  this  pencil  note  referred, 
that  they  were  not  such  as  to  pledge  me  by  that  me- 
morandum to  the  breathless  conclusion  which  it  led  that 
gentleman  to  impart  to  his  principal." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

I. 
Trinity  CoUt^e.  Nov.  3,  1844. 
Rbv.  Sir, — I  beg  the  favour  of  your  pointing  out  to  me  the 
passages  in  my  letters  to  you  of  Nov.  9  and  1 1  of  last  year,  in  which. 
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according  to  a  Circular  which  I  have  just  read  bearing  your  signature^ 
and  which  I  understand  has  been  industriously  circulated  in  every 
direction  except  where  its  statements  could  be  questioned,  you  con- 
sider me  as  having  •  given  you  to  understand  that  it'  (the  Altar 
Table  in  S.  Sepulchre's  church)  •  should  be  removed  if  you  insisted 
upon  it' :  and  also  the  date  and  terms  of  the  '  pledge'  which  you  re- 
present me  as  having  '  distinctly  given  in  writing'  to  the  same  effect 
to  Mr.  Dalton. 

I  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  Thorp. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner,  Havering. 

II. 
Havering  Parsonage,  6  Nov.  1844, 
Rev.  Sir,— i As  you  wish  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  passages  in 
jtm  letters  to  me  of  Nov.  9  and  1 1  of  last  year  in  which  I  consider 
you  as  having  given  me  to  understand  that  the  Stone  Altar  should 
be  removed  if  I  insbted  on  it.  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  Appeal  to  the 
protestant  public,  to  which  you  allude,  I  have  used  the  very  words 
of  your  own  letters  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  possibly  give  a 
more  accurate  copy  of  your  own  statements  than  are  there  expressed. 
Respecting  the  date  and  terms  of  the  '  pledge'  given  to  Mr,  Dalton 
to  the  same  effect,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  D.  this  morning  that  he 
has  fully  stated  them  again  to  you,  in  reply  to  a  letter  received  from 
you  on  the  subject. 

I  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  R.  Faulknbr. 
The  Yen.  Arcbdbacon  Thorp. 

III. 
Trinity  CoUege,  Nov^  7,  1844.  {^Morning  Mail,  10  a.m.) 
Rev.  Sir,— In  the  only  'Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Public/  as  you 
call  it,  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  is  published  in  the  Record  of 
Sept.  19,  there  are  no  words  cited  as  from  my  correspondence  with 
you  at  all.  It  b  merely  stated  that  in  '  a  lengthened  correspondence' 
I  '  gave  you  to  understand  that  it'  (the  Altar)  '  should  be  removed 
if  you  insisted  upon  it  i  but  begged  you  to  be  silent  about  the  matter, 
and  wait  a  little' :  and  you  add  that  you  '  have  my  letters  now  in 
your  possession  of  Nov.  9  and  11,  which  positively  assure  you  of 
this/  This,  you  will  perceive,  is  an  assertion  of  yours,  not  a  quota- 
tion of  my  words :  and  it  is  an  assertion  which  I  deny.  I  therefore 
again  demand  of  you  a  copy  of  the  words  in  which,  '  in  letters  now 
in  your  possession  of  Nov.  9  and  11,  I  gave  you  to  understand,' and 
'positively  assured  you,'  'that  the  Altar  should  be  removed.* 

I  need  scarcely  apprise  you  that  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
publish  the  present  correspondence. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  Thorp. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner. 
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IV. 


Havering  Parionage,  8  Nov,  1844. 
Rbt,  Sni, — In  reply  to  yoar  demand  this  morning,  I  beg  to  say 
that  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  the  present  correspondence, 
and  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  substantiate  my  '  assertion',  as  yoa 
are  pleased  to  call  it. 

The  letters  to  which  you  allude  are  in  the  hands  of  a  professional 
friend ;  but  you  will,  by  a  reference  to  two  letters  signed  by  Mr. 
Dalton  and  myself  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  16th  BCarch,  see 
a  copy  of  the  words  which  you  appear  to  ha?e  forgotten. 

I  shall  decline  all  further  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and 
remain. 

Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

The  Vbh.  T.  Thoef.  ^'  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

V. 

Trinity  CoOege,  Nov.  3,  1844. 
Rbv.  Sib, — I  take  the  liberty  to  renew  the  request  I  addressed  to 
you  last  March  (22nd),  with  which,  having  received  no  answer  to  it, 
I  conclude  that  your  absence  from  Cambridge  at  that  time  precluded 
your  complying,  that  you  would  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
*  pledge*  which  you  are  represented  as  having  forwarded  to  Mr.  F. 
to  the  effect  that  the  Altar  Table  in  S.  Sepulchre's  church  '  should 
be  immediately  removed*.  I  shall  also  be  obliged  by  your  informing 
me,  if  you  can,  of  the  date  and  occasion  of  that  note,  and  of  any 
note  or  notes  of  yours  by  which  it  was  suggested. 

1  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Rbv,  J.  E.  Dalton.  '^'  Teoar. 

VI, 

Queens'  College^  Cambridge,  Monday,  4th  Nov^  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  other  side  you  have  the  copy  which  you  desired. 
The  reason  why  you  did  not  have  it  before  was  that  I  supposed  you 
asked  for  it  on  account  of  the  letter  which  you  were  writing,  and 
which  was  written  before  my  return.  I  met  you  several  tiroes  after 
and  you  said  not  one  word  about  the  copy,  otherwise  you  should 
have  had  it. 

I  hope  that  your  asking  for  this  shows  a  desire  to  consider  again 
how  far  you  pledged  yourself,  and  that  you  will  now  stop  this  un- 
pleasant business. 

Tt  is  mournful  to  see  the  church  shut  up  as  it  is.  I  assure  you 
that  I  feel  sorry  that  so  heavy  a  load  of  expense  at  present  rests  on 
your  shoulders,  for  what  has  been  done  at  the  church.  I  neither 
have  time  nor  inclination  to  give  you  particulars  and  copies  of  letters 
which  might  be  connected  with  this,  even  if  1  can  do  it,  because  the 
accompanying  is  quite  sufficient  of  itself:  and  if  that  does  not  recall 
to  memory  what  was  your  statd  of  feeling  expressed  to  us  in  your 
intercourse  with  us  (Mr.  Faulkner  and  myself)  at  that  time,  I  should 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  more  trouble  with  you  about 
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the  matter.     It  has  cost  me  my  walk  to  send  you  this  as  early  as 
poswMe, 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

J.  E.  Dalton. 
1*0  ihe  Venerable  Archtleacon  Thorp, 

vii. — (copy.) 

Dear  Dalton, — You  '  never  leave  a  pen/  your  own  bed-maker 
says :  and  people  complain  with  more  reason  of  you,  than  you  do  of 
the  Stone  Table,  because  your  error  could  be  set  right  in  a  minute, 
and  foT^d-i  whereas  the  other  will  cost  time,  and  £1000. 

I  cannot  think  what  you  are  about.    Does  the  'Altar'  burn  you? 
Is  it  of  more  consequence  than  my  daily  duties,  or  than  my  health? 
One  would  think  you  fancied  that  what  took  you  and  Mr.    ■ 
months  to  object  to  can  be  repaired  in  an  hour. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Faulkner  some  days  ago  to  say  I  could  not  write 
then  at  length ;  it  was  absolutely  impoBnble  :  and  it  was  of  less  con- 
sequence,  because  I  was  expecting  an  answer  from  the  Bishop,  of 
which  I  daily  expected  to  be  able  to  send  him  the  contents.  Of 
coorse  Mr.  Faulkner's  wishes  will  be  attended  to ;  common  courtesy, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  bis  station,  might  make  you  sure  of  that:  but 
no  child  of  ten  years  old  would  suppose  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be 
settled  in  a  breath.  T.  T. 

VIIL 

Trinity  College,  Nov.  5,  1844. 

Mt  DBAS  Me.  Dalton, 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the  means  of  your  losing  your 
walk.  Yon  have  lost  me  many  of  mine.  Turn  about  is  lair  play. 
But  I  should  have  thought  you  had  plenty  of  time  for  exercise  now, 
having  nothing  else  to  do.  As  to  the  mournfulness,  in  which  I  quite 
sympathise  with  you,  of  seeing  the  church  shut  up,  it  is  in  your  own 
power  at  any  time  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  asking  the  Bishop  to 
licence  the  church,  and  doing  the  duty  in  it  yourself  every  day 
if  you  please. 

Seriousfyt  1  regret  to  give  you  any  further  trouble :  but  I  trust 
that,  if  you  can  find  time,  you  will  find  inclination  to  give  me  such 
particulars  as  I  desired,  which  was  only  as  to  **the  occasion"  which 
led  to  my  writing  that  pencilled  note,  of  which  you  have  favoured 
me  with  a  copy,  in  your  rooms. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  that  note  is  anything  but  '  sufficient  of 
itself.' as  it  does  not  contain  one  syllable  about  the  matter  of  im- 
peacbment  against  me  which  you  have  founded  upon  it. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  '  recall  to  my  memory  what  was  my  state 
offeding  at  that  time.'  but  to  point  out  to  me,  (which  Mr.  Faulkner's 
letters  received  by  you  at  that  date  will  probably  enable  you  to  do), 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  commuuications  from  you  to  which  that 
note  was  an  answer. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  Thobp. 

Rev  J.  E.  Dalton. 
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IX. 

Queens'  College,  Sth  Nov,,  1844. 
Db4R  Sir,— I  must  refer  you  to  my  last  note.     That  contains  all  I 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject  which  you  have  again  mentioned.     And  I 
must  request  that  on  this  subject  our  correspondence  ends,  as  it  will 
end  definitively  with  this  on  my  side. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

J.    E.    D4LT0N. 

To  the  Vkn.  Archdeacon  Thorp. 


It  appears  therefore  that  I  am  to  have  no  further  help, 
and  must  make  out  as  well  as  I  can  by  memory  what  Mr. 
Faulkner's  wishes  were  to  which  '  common  courtesy'  *  of 
coiurse'  ensured  attention.  I  do  not  think  ordinary  peo- 
ple would  conclude  that  'common  courtesy'  would  lead 
me  to  engage  for  giving  up  the  whole  question,  and  such 
a  question,  simply  at  the  wish  of  the  person  with  whom 
I  was  in  controversy,  and  for  taking  down  the  Altar 
toithout  even  consuliing  the  Committee:  wliich,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Dalton's  refusal  to  inmish  me  with  the 
dateSy  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  verify  the  subject 
to  which  that  note  of  mine  referred,  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  its  history  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  me 
that  he  must  have  known  I  could  not  have  had  time 
to  do.     For 

*  I  do  remember  when  the  fight  was  done*, 

that  is,  one  day  when  I  had  been  occupied  in  a  succession 
of  matters  of  anxious  business  uninterruptedly  for  nine 
hours,  and  in  the  course  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours 
had  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Dalton  inclosing 
one  from  Mr.  Faulkner,  followed  by  a  second  wishing  for  an 
answer  to  the  former),  that  as  I  was  going  out  of  my  room 
to  take  on  my  horse  a  brief  respite  firom  this  mental  labour, 
I  found  at  my  door  a  third  note  to  the  same  effect,  that  is, 
asking  "what  answer  Mr.  Dcdton  should  return  to  Mr. 
Faulkner*s  letter*^,  I  remember  perfectly  well  being  so 
jaded  with  the  morning's  work,  that  I  preferred  running 
on  to   Queens'  College   for   the   chance   of  finding  Mr. 
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Dakon  in  his  rooms^  to  returning  into  my  room  to  write 
another  note:  and  on  my  arrival,  Mr.  D.  being  out, 
but  his  servant  in  the  room,  in  default  of  paper  and  pen 
I  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  two  sides  of  my  card  the  note 
of  which  No.  VII.  is  a  copy ;  the  purport  of  which  was 
to  satisfy  Mr.  D.  that  Mr.  F.'s  communication  (whatever  it 
was)  should  be  laid  before  the  Committee.  That  I  did  not 
mean  what  Mr.  D.  seems  to  have  supposed,  is  evident 
fix)m  my  intimating  to  him  that  I  was  only  waiting  for 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Faulkner 
himself,  which  I  did  accordingly.  I  had  not  such  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Dalton*s  capacity  for  business,  as  to  induce 
me  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  transacting  so  delicate  a 
matter  wholly  with  his  principal :  and  in  taking  pains  to 
set  his  mind  at  ease  with  respect  to  his  commission,  some 
allowance  will,  I  trust,  be  made  for  the  levity  of  expres- 
sion, which  at  least  marks  a  desire  to  be  in  good  humour, 
in  one  fretted  to  death  at  being  called  upon  to  do  at  three 
times  what  was  going  to  be  done  at  once,  and  in  no  mood 

'  To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay.' 

At  any  rate,  I  have  given  the  best  and  only  account  my 
memory  supplies  with  respect  to  the  writing  of  this  note, 
which  contains  the  only  expression  on  which  the  charge 
of  having  pledged  myself  to  remove  the  Altar  has  been 
founded*  Whether  in  my  correspondence  there  be  any 
others  which  have  been  so  interpreted  by  these  gentlemen, 
I  am  unable  to  say :  but  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  the 
thought  never  entered  my  mind  :  and  this  could  easily  be 
corroborated  by  several  persons  then  in  my  confidence, 
if  indeed  it  be  conceivable  that  I  should  have  pledged 
myself  without  motive  to  a  proceeding  not  within  my  sole 
controul.  The  expressions  in  which  I  speak,  in  the  same 
note,  of  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen  between  us,  as  one 
that  *  could  not  be  repaired  in  an  hour,'  or  'settled  in  a 
breath,'  besides  the  allusion  to  the  expected  letter  from  the 
Bishop,  of  which  I  was  on  its  arrival  to  send  Mr.  Faulkner 
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the  contents^  would  seem  sufficient  to  have  prevented  an 
ordinary  person  from  supposing  that  when,  on  being 
pressed  thrice  for  an  answer  to  a  letter,  I  said  'the  writer's 
wishes  should  be  attended  to,'  I  meant  to  pledge  myself 
to  such  a  compliance  with  his  demands,  as  would  have 
*  settled'  the  matter  toiihaut  breathing,  and  have  rendered 
the  further  communication  with  the  Bishop  superfluous. 
What  motive  I  could  have  for  even  holding  out  such  an 
expectation,  or  what  I  was  to  gain  by  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  All  I  cared  about  was  that  the  Altar,  if  removed, 
should  be  removed  by  proper  authority:  and  supposing 
that  to  be  the  result,  it  was  of  no  consequence  in  the  world 
what  was  done  in  the  meanwhile,  except  to  increase  our 
liabilities.  If  for  instance  we  had  put  up  twenty  Stone 
Altars  after  that,  we  should  only  have  had  to  pay  for 
taking  them  down  again,  when  they  should  be  pronounced 
irregular,  as  has  been  the  case  now  with  the  one. 

But  I  ask  again,  why  was  it  "  not  thought  expedient" 
to  consult  the  Bishop  ?  Was  it  that  Mr.  Faulkner  had  no 
pleasing  recollections  of  the  time,  when  under  a  former 
Episcopate  he  drove  over  to  Ely  to  enter  his^r*^  *  Caveat' 
as  Incumbent  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  and,  if  parochial  tradidons 
are  to  be  believed,  owed  his  benefice  less  to  the  goodness 
of  his  cause  than  the  rapidity  of  his  movements ;  when 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  fleetness  of  his  steed,  or 
the  superior  weight  of  his  competitor,  was  secured,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  '  argu- 
mentum  ad  misericordiam',  and  the  terrorism  of  a  pro- 
tracted litigation  ?  And  by  whom, — (for,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  who  had  the  best  reason  to  say  so,  Mr.  Faulkner 
is  "not  worth  powder  and  shot",  and  is  to  be  looked 
on  rather  in  the  same  light  as  the  little  boy,  who  was 
ordered  at  the  last  summer  assizes  to  be  privately  whipped 
for  setting  fire  to  a  corn  stack,  with  a  match  which  some 
prowling  incendiaries  had  put  into  his  hands,  tempted 
thereto  by  the  thought  of  the   blaze   and  glory  of  his 
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expected  conflagration),"— iy  wham  was  it  '^  not  thought 
expedient"  that  the  Bishop  should   be   applied  to?  for 
Mr.  Dalton  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Faulkner  did  not  think 
it  expedient.     I  hope  there  is  no  great  want  of  charity  in 
suspecting  that  the  question  admits  of  a  solution,  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  unexpected  obstacles  to  a  silent  and 
amicable  settlement  of  the  difference,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  shew  that  something  more  was  at  stake  than  even 
the  rights  of  the  Parish  or  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary* 
Nay,  I  think  I  can  put  my  finger  upon  the  very  passage 
in  a  recent  publication,  which  probably  suggested  the 
thought,  that  the  present  moment  of  heat  and  violence 
presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  aggression  on 
those  Church  prindpleSy    which  the  recoil    of  an  age 
protesting    against    the  laxity   of   Church  practice   had 
brought  outj  and  the  unregulated  and  intolerant  impa- 
tience of  those  who  were  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  correct 
it  had  unduly  precipitated.    Perhaps  it  would  be  to  enlarge 
presumptuously  the  bounds  of  such  divination,  if  I  should 
venture  (of  course  for  an  adequate  recompense)  to  single 
out  the  voice  which,  issuing  in  a  still  whisper  from  our 
cloistered  walls,  may  have  waked  the  more  ardent  spirits 
of  Cheltenham  and  Belfast^  and  leaving  unguarded  for 
Awhile  the  Altars  of  St.  Antholin's  and  Havering,  sounded 
)  pious  crusade  against  the  monster  'abomination'  of  St. 
Sepulchre's.      However  that  may  be,  one  can  conceive 
with  what  delight  eyes  unused  to  such  lore,  eyes  perhaps 
«uch  as  belong  to  the  reverend  names  that  authenticate  the 
statements  and  sentiments  of  the  'Appeal,'  must  have  fallen 
^pon  the  following  winding  up  of  an  examination  of  the 
^ality  of  Altars. 

**  If  we  provoke  puritanically  disposed  Churchmen  by 
introducing  unauthorised  and  unfamiliar  ornaments  and 
^^^cnionies  about  our  Altars,  they  may  be  able  to  give 
^considerable  trouble  by  a  reference  to  the  authorities 
lor  the  position  of  the  Table  at  times  of  Communion.' 
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One  extract  may  suffice^  out  of  many  to  the  same  effect 
with  which  the  Press  abounded^  and  some  of  which  were 
circulated  with  the  description  of  being  '^  Copied  from  Uie 
Public  Prints  for  the  consideration  of  all  who  wish  weU  to 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,''  to  shew  how  ready  were  some 
to  take  the  hint;  how  many  minds  were  but  as  tinder  for 
this  spark  to  inflame. 

"  From  this  retrograde  degradation  of  intellect  and  mis- 
conception of  divine  truth,  the  intelligence  and  moral 
courage  of  Dr.  Wynter  has  preserved  us  at  Oxford :  and  in 

the  absence  of  Convocation we  look  to  Oxford  and 

Cambridge.  Oxford  has  done  her  part:  and  the  Bound 
Church  at  Cambridge  is  sufficiently  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,"  (where  the  learned  writer  made  this  dis- 
covery, does  not  appear),  to  be  the  9pot  on  which  to  try  the 
truth:' 

To  the  same  effect  was  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Bayford, 
Mr.  Faulkner's  advocate,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Arches, 
commented  on  by  Dr.  R.  Phillimore,  to  the  effect  that 
the  late  introduction  of  innovations  in  the  Church  had 
rendered  it  necessary  ''to  make  a  stand."  The  forma- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  names  which  countersigned 
Mr.  Faulkner's  '  Appeal',  of  new  Societies  on  the  avowed 
principle  of  assimilating  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  to  the  usages  of  the  Sects  who  have  broken  her 
communion:  the  fact  of  some  of  those  Clergymen  having 
actually  preached  in  the  pidpits  of  such  sects,  joining 
officially  in  services  different  from  that  Form  of  Prayer  to 
which  they  are  limited  by  their  Ordination  vows,  or  in 
their  own  pulpits  in  behalf  of  institutions  formed  for 
propagating  Dissent:  the  absolute  denunciation,  by  the 
professed  organs  of  the  same  parties,  of  what  have  been 
heretofore  considered  distinctive  and  cardinal  notes  of 
the  Church, — ''  Infant  regeneration, — apostolic  succession, 
1 — the  visible   church  (with  its  apostolic  succession)  the 

depositary  of  grace,  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  tbe 
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body  in  which  all  the  promises  of  God  meet  and  have 
their  accomplishment/'" — the  denunciation  of  these  prin- 
ciples as,  "  if  put  in  active  operation,  only  having  their 
issue   in   Bome":*  all  these  phenomena  seemed  to  har- 
monize into  one  interpretation  of  the  real  object  of  the 
attack  upon  our  Stone  Altar,  and  of  the  impunity  of  others 
nearer   home.    **A  question  toaa   to   he  raised*^  for  the 
humbling  of  what  are  called  Catholic  or  Church  princi- 
ples, and  '^  the  Bound  Church''  was  *^  the  spot  on  tahich 
to  try  the  iruth^^.    Mr.  Close  **  in  the  innocency  of  his 
hear^  had  erected  at  least  two  stone  altars  in  his  time ; 
Mr.  Goode  and  Mr.  Faulkner  each  officiated  at  one  of  his 
own ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  an  obvious  course  to 
have  got  them  removed  by  authority,  if  they  were  illegal, 
especially  as  (according  to  one  of  these  gentlemenf)  ^'  this 
was  a  matter  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Diocesan": 
but  no ;  ''a  stand  was  to  be  made"  against  Stone  Altars 
in  general,  and  the  Bound  Church,  '^  an  erection  with 
which  many  historical  events  are   associated,  (!)^,"  was 
**  the  spot  on  which  to  try  the  truth".     Now  this  might 
be  all  very  right :  it  may  be  very  true  that  a  Stone  Altar 
is  not  only  an  illegal,  but  a  pestilent  and  perilous  thing ; 
that  ''the  matter  whereof  it   is   made"   is   as  essential 
in  the  19th  century  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament  as  it  was  in  1560 ;  that  in  regard  to  superstition 
we  have  gained  nothing  by  the  Beformation ;  that,  though 
the  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham,  St.  Antholin's,  and  Haver- 
^g  ^e  secured  against  the  infection  of  idolatry,  either 
by  their  own  intelligence  (though  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
learned  phbce  the  contrary  is  the  opinion  of  its  own  Journals, 
which  ought  to  know  best"),  or  the  power  and  faithfulness 
of  their  respective  Pastors, — the  Parishioners  of  St  Sepul- 
chre'8,poor  things,  as  Mtftr  Pastor  tells  them,  '^do  not  see" 
their  danger,  whether  for  poverty  of  teaching  or  poverty 

*  Kecord,  Dec.  2,  1844.        f  Goode's  *  Altars  Prohibited/  p.  47. 
\  Cheltenham  Journal,  March  11, 1844. 
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of  underaUnding  does  not  appear ;  they  are  dtJ 
that  class  which  oven  Archbishop  Williams  described  i 
"  people  so  void  of  unilerstandiog  as  to  be  scandJizet 
at  a  Sloiie  Altar,  for  the  scandal  itself  "  is  quite  lost  sigl 
of  by  them":  dazzled  by  the  pretty  show  of  oTDamen 
which  the  Camden  Society  has  put  into  their  church,  thi 
cannot  be  trusted  with  a  Stone  Altar  ;  and  though  TCi 
few  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to  come  to  churcli  f< 
the  last  ten  years  or  more,  it  is  better  ihey  should  H' 
come  at  all  than  run  the  risk  of  beins  converted  to  Popei 
without  knowing  it  by  having  stone  instead  of  wood  uad* 
the  appointed  covering  of  the  Holy  Table."  All  this, 
aay,  may  be  very  right  and  very  true ;  and,  though  I  d 
not  believe  a  word  of  it,  I  make  all  allowance  for  tho* 
who  do ;  and  am  far  from  impeaching  the  sincerity  ( 
those,  one  noble,  one  honourable,  some  (it  may  be,  llioog 
I  do  not  know  it,)  learned,  and  some  ("it  may  be)  unleame 
but  "  all  honourable  men",  who  have  certified  to  (lie  dange 
with  which  'Protestantism'  is  threatened  by  'Church  prin 
ciples',  and  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  I  hiT 
examined  in  this  Pamphlet ;  but  it  surely  is  very  hard  t 
mal-e  tis  pay  for  it;  and  still  more  is  it  uncandid  to  repn 
sent  the  whole  affair  as  a '  persecution  of  a  poor  Incumbei 
by  a  powerful  Society',  when  it  is  declared  in  the  sani 
breath  by  the  very  same  parties  to  be  "  the  assertion  of 
great  Protestant  principle",  and  "  a  stand  made  for  txjin 
the  truth"  on  ground  selected  by  themselves,  I  ner* 
could  understand  why  Mr.  Faulkner  did  not  ash  the  Bisbo 
of  Ely  to  interfere,  nor  why  Mr,  Close  did  not  first  pu 
down  his  own  Altar.  If  any  one  will  supply  me  with 
better  reason  than  I  have  here  divined,  I  will  retract  rb 
charge  against  Mr.  Faulkner  and  his  associates  of  bavin 
made  this  charitable  and  (in  intention)  most  inoficnsii 
undertaking  the  handle  of  an  untimely  and  uiinccessar 
religious  strife,  and  of  an  uncharitable  and  unprovoke< 
aggression. 
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I  hope  those  who  have  met  with  a  return  so  unexpected 
and  ungracioiis  for  time,  health,  eastimationj  temporal  in- 
terests, -osefulness,  spent  (for  they  are  not  wasted)  in  the 
faithful  execution  of  a  task,  of  far  more  eventual  respon- 
sibility and  importance  than  they  contemplated  in  under-> 
taking  it,  may  be  excused  for  thus  revealing  the  secret 
springs  of  that  restless  persecution,  which  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  in  common  with  many  more;  on  aU  in 
fact  who,  not  judging,  much  less  censuring  or  obstructing 
others,  as   many  as  pursue  thb  same  aim   after  a  dif- 
ferent way,  have  essayed  to  carry  out  the  Church's  work» 
each  in  his  own  department,  to  the  fiill  extent  of  her 
capability ;  and  that  they  may  do  so  without  being  sup* 
posed  to  include  in  such  remonstrance  that  great  body  of 
similarly  earnest  and  laborious  men,  of  whom  these  agi* 
tatOTs  assume  to  be  the  organs  and  advocates ;  a  body  whose 
exclusive   views  I  may  think  mistaken  or  exaggerated, 
but  whose  scruples  I  sincerely  respect,  and  whose  pre- 
judices  I   would  not  knowingly   offend.     I   cannot  but 
think  that  a  remedy,  hr  more  becoming  and  effectual 
dian  the  coontenancing  such  alarms  and  suspicions,  for 
the  dangers  which  I   neither  myself  am  blind  to   the 
existence  of,  nor  am  so  unreasonable  as  to  blame  any 
for  exerting  all  their  means  to  obviate,  would  be  found 
in  such  an  approximation  to  a  common  standard  of  duty, 
^d  such  a  charitable  construction  of  motives,  as  would 
leave  those  who  should  be  the  objects  of  it  without  excuse, 
if  they  failed  to  meet  it  by  corresponding  concessions  to 
reasonable  prejudices.    "  For  it  is  my  conviction", — ^1  can- 
not express  my  long  cherished  sentiments  better  than  in 
the  words  of  my  own  Diocesan, — "  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  such  parts  of  the  system  (of  that  'section  of  the 
Church'  which  professes  to  reform,  but  is  suspected  of 
juidennining,  it)  as   are   consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
^teutions  of  our  Reformers,  would  do  more  to  obviate 
*^y  danger   apprehended   from   it   than  all  the   denun- 


ciations  of  its  supposed  views  and  designs".*  To  no- 
thing assuredly  can  those  extraTaganccs  vhich  have  thus 
marred  the  progress  of  restoration,  whether  in  churches 
or  in  ritual,  be  bo  justly  attributed,  as  to  that  desire  to  be 
"  exempted  from  obedience",  and  that  love  of  "  agitation 
and  excitement",  of  which  these  proceedings  have  mani- 
fested BO  much  developement,  uid  which  are  ao  "  prejudi- 
cial to  godly  quietneBs".  This  is  not  the  place  for  examining 
bow  far  such  an  c^gression,  if  rightly  imputed  to  a  great 
religious  combination,  was  called  for  or  deserved.  It 
certainly  has  given  an  importance  and  influence  to  the 
body  against  which  it  was  directed,  least  desired  by  those 
who  got  moBt  of  it,  and  who  never  would  have  willingly 
incurred  the  risk  of  having  it  to  wield.  I  should  not 
however  have  alluded  to  it  but  for  the  effect  which  its 
discovery  had  on  the  difficult  question  of  appealing  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  For  the  case  was 
changed  when,  from  being  merely  a  resort  from  the 
caprice  of  an  Incombent  to  the  legal  decision  of  the 
Ordinary,  it  proved  to  be  a  trial  of  strength  with  an 
organised  party  on  ground  of  their  own  selection,  where 
the  object  was  to  bring  down  the  Holy  Table  tnaa  the 
place  where  it  had  stood  by  unanimous  consent  ever  since 
the  Chmch  '  had  rest',  and  thus  to  cnt  off  still  more 
the  Church  of  England  from  communion  and  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christianity."  The  tendency  to 
depreciation  of  the  Sacrament,  manifested  in  a  setded 
purpose  to  '  pluck  down  altars't,  and  to  disturb  the 
habitual  arrangement  of  what   even  Mr.  Faulkner  calk 

*  Charge  by  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Gloucester  and  Briatol,  IS44. 
p.  30. 

t  An  «xhorUtion  to  this  effect  and  in  these  terms  was  ioune- 
diatelf  sounded  in  the  Stcord  newspaper,  recommending  to  b^b 
with  the  Dioceae  of  Exeter.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  place  where  the 
ndvire  was  followed  except  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  where  tht 
Altar  seems  to  have  been  removed.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
(bat  the  act  was  ill^al,  and  punishable. 
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"  the  Tital  part  of  his  church'^  was  any  thing  rather  than 
an  inducement  to  carry  the  question  before   a  tribunal^ 
naturally  disposed  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
Court    in    a   subject  with  which  none   of  its  members 
could  be  expected  to  be  familiar ;  and  with  little  chance 
of  that   study  and  deliberation  which,  however  incom* 
padble   with    the  more  engrossing  interests  of   Politics 
and  Railroadsj  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Parliamentary 
Session,  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  apply  their 
powerful  minds  to  the  great  collateral  arguments  of  Canon 
Law  and  Catholic  usage,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me  and 
to  others   more  conrersant  with  its  legal  bearings,  the 
learned  Judge  of  the  Arches  had  excluded  from  his  con- 
sideration.    It  was  urged  indeed  that  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
without  reversing  the  sentence,  might,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  **  repudiate  the  grounds  of  that  decision,  as  un- 
tenable and  beside  the  matter  on  which  the  inferior  Court 
was  called  upon  to  adjudicate'*;  and  that  such  decision 
would  go  far  to  reassure  those  whose  religious  sentiments 
^  been  rudely  shocked  by  the  former  Judgment,  as  well 
as  to  set  the  parties  to  the  erection  of  the  Altar  right  with 
the  Church  and  the  public  in  r^ard  to  their  motives, 
a  part  of  the  subject  the  consideration  of  which  the  learned 
ludge  had  studiously  disclaimed.    Then  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  service  in  the 
church  being  resumed,  (as  it  was  resolved  that  the  sur- 
viving Churchwarden  of  those  who  had  applied  for  the 
Faculty  should  retire  from  office,  with  the  view  of  leaving 
that  matter  open  to  the  Incumbent,  with  whom  the  re- 
Bpoittibility  rested,  now  that  a  judicial  sentence  had  been 
obtained),  and  that  consequently  the  odium  of  keeping  the 
church  closed,  which  the  real  authors  of  the  delay  were 
^^  the  habit  of  laying  at  our  door,  would  be  removed, 
'^^ed  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  a  calmer  consideration 
^ht  be  expected  for  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  the 
Churchwardens,  than  in  the  prevailing  delusion  on  Church 
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matters  they  had  as  jet  received :  that  manj  who  had  jet 
onlj  thought  of  '  Foperj*,  m^t  begin  to  reflect  on  what 
the  Reformers  would  have  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  question  had  been  entertained:  and  that  such  de- 
liberate examination  of  the  merits  as  might  be  relied 
on  in  a  Court  of  enlarged  and  comprehensiye  views, 
even  though  (in  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  Law)  forbidden  the  assistaAce 
of  a  Bishop  on  a  question  purelj  theological,  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  into  public  notice,  and  therefore  into 
more  general  acceptance,  manj  great  Catholic  verities, 
such  as  our  Reformers  would  have  blushed  to  see  com- 
monlj  ignored  or  repudiated  by  nominal  Chnrchmen  in 
the  present  day.  Such  an  enquirj  might  also  raise  the 
question,  now  in  a  manner  verj  unsatisfactorily  blinked 
rather  than  settled,  as  to  the  necessitj  of  consecration 
imder  the  circumstances  of  this  case;  a  question  not  of 
trifling  moment  if,  as  I  was  informed  bj  the  dignified 
person  who  convejed  the  message,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ely  had  been  advised,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lush- 
iDgton,  that  he  (Dr.  L.)  **  would  not  answer  for  the 
legality  of  any  rite  which  should  be  solemnized  iu  a 
church  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  till  the 
church  had  been  reconsecrated.'^"*  It  was  thou^t  too,  that 
the  decision  as  to  Costs,  (pronounced  by  lawyers  to  be 
unprecedented,  and  by  such  as  knew  the  relative  position 
of  the  parties  harsh  and  unmerited),  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Credence  Table  so  summarily  dismissed,  appeared 
both  on  the  score  of  justice  and  of  church  quietness  to 
furnish  grounds  for  Appeal.  Such  a  course  woxdd  afibrd 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  some  less  important  but 
erroneous  impressions,  which,  from  the  high  authority 
that  had  admitted  them,  were  likely  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  public  more  than  was  intended.  The  admission 
of  Mr.  Faulkner's  assertion  that  the  original  Altar  Table 
in  S.  Sepulchre's  church  ^^was  well  known  to  have  been 
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'<  removed  about  thie  year  1650",  though  restixig  merely 
on  an  inference  from  Kidley's  Injunctions  for  the  Diocese 
o{  London,  and  the  entry  in  Edward  YI.'s  Journal  quoted 
by  Burnet :  the  singular  argument  on  the  same  side  that, 
if  the  Altar  were,  as  alleged,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  design,  it  was  of  necessity  for  that  reason  *  Popish', 
and  ought    therefore    to   be  removed  (!),- an  argument 
which  would  go  to  destroy  and  abrogate  every  Church 
and  thing  built  or  used  for  divine  service  previously  to 
the  Befermation;  the  emphasis  with  which  the  supposed 
adherence  of  the  Altar  to  the  wall,  now  proved  to  be 
a  mistake,   was  insisted  upon,  in  terms*  calculated  to 
convey  an  imputation  of  gross  misrepresentation  and  bad 
faith;  the  belief  apparently  admitted  that  the  Table  had 
been  purposely  fixed  into  the  floor,  which  was  explained 
by  the  circumstance,  already  public  and  notorious,  of  the 
tiles  having  arrived  subsequently  to  the  placing  of  the 
Altar,  and  having  been  laid  round  it  without  consulting 
the  Architect  or  the  Committee,  an  error  which,  if  neces* 
«tty,  admitted  easUy  of  being  repaired ;  the  mistake  made 
by  the  Court  as  to  the  extent  of  the  necessity  which 
tendered  such  an  erection  "  essential"  to  the  restoration, 
u  if  the  Committee  had  pronoimced  that  an  Altar,  precisely 
**  in  the  form  now  proposed",  corresponded  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ancient  or  circular  part,  and  that  in  every  such 
church,  (the  Temple  church,  for  instance),  a  Stone  Altar 
^usthe  hadj  whether  the  parties  could  command  it  or  no:t 
the  scanty  and  I  think  undue  notice  taken  of  the  argument 

« 

*  Judgment,  p.  17,  and  again  p.  40.  '*lt  (the  Communion 
T«hle  in  Laud's  time)  was  not  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  imbedded  and 
^ed  by  concrete  or  cement;"  meaning  that  the  Table  in  S. 
^•Pokhre's  unts. 

t  There  ought  of  course  to  be  a  Stone  Altar  in  each  of  the  three 
^er  churches,  if  they  were  properly  restored,  t.e.  restored  (so  far 
vtheUw  allows)  to  the  state  in  which  they  stood  before  they  were 
^^"^cnted,  and  their  architecture  debased.    See  Judgment^  p.  20. 
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from  USAGB,  and  the  Church's  tacit,  if  not  express,  por- 
mission,  as  manifested  in  the  direct  and  conscions  sanction 
$riven  to  Stone  Altars  in  probably  every  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;*  an  ai^oment  the  more 
<mtitled  to  consideration  at  a  time  when  the  whole  Churcl: 
was  in  a  ferment  in  defence  of  this  very  principle  or 
iJSAGBf,  pleaded  in  justification  of  practices  positiveli 
contrary  to  'Rubrics  and  Canons',  and  some  <^  whict 
mi^ht  probably  be  traced  no  further  back  than  a  mnplt 
generation ;  so  that  the  same  parlies  who  were  clamorou: 
tor  the  abolition  of  the  '  diuly  service'  and  the  '  roiplice 
■.\s  '  innovation  a',  refused  to  listen  to  the  allegatios  o 
Stone  Altar  tables  permitted  in  the  Church,  and  increasisi 
in  number  et>er  since  the  last  revision,  that  is,  for  nearl; 
two  hundred  years : — these  and  many  other  more  essentia 
conside rations  naturally  weighed  with  those  who,  in  addi 
tioQ  to  the  public  interest  of  the  cause  they  represented 
desired  to  set  themselves  right  in  the  estimation  of  : 
leumed  and  upr^ht  Judge.  The  argument  fi^m  csagi 
especially  seemed  to  have  been  dismissed  in  a  rnanne 
not  only  incompatible  with  the  elastic  and  self-adjustin] 
character,  essential  to  a  Church  which  is  made  for  it 
people,  and  not  its  people  made  for  the  Church,  bu 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  rules  of  interpretation  to  whirl 
on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  Court  had  pronouncei 
itself  confined.  In  the  famous  case  of  Breeks  c,  Woolfre; 
it  probably  held  the  opinion,  that  'Prayer for  the  Dead 
was  discountenanced  by  the  Reformed  Church,  on  thi 

*  Above  200  instancei  were  collected,  of  wbich  onlj  about  13,  oi 
iiccognt  of  the  trouble  sad  expense,  were  proved  b^  iSdavit. 

t  A  reverend  and  much  eeteemed  friend  of  mioe,  taoMbig  ii 
important  place  in  a  seal  of  Education,  remarked  to  me  daring  Ibft 
proceedings,  that  ''  we  must  have  a  fresh  revision  of  the  Babric,  • 
.ts  to  adapt  it  to  the  practice  of  the  hut  tat  jftan  !"  I  kaow  of  mor 
than  one  Ctlbedral  where  the  Firtt  Leuon  is  omitted  at  the  earl; 
Morning  Prayers,  and  repeated  solicitstioni  for  its  restoration  hsT< 
\\eea  rejected  on  the  plea  of  '  dislike  to  innovation'! 
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groand  of  the  marked  omission  of  it  from  the  Liturgy  in 
1552,  without  having  been  since  restored:  but  it  decided 
for  the  legality  of  an  inscription  in  which  it  was  recog- 
nized^ on  the  ground  that  *'  by  no  Canon  or  authority 
of  the  Church  in  these  realms  had  the  practice  of  praying 
for  the  dead  been  expressly  prohibited''^ — rdying  much 
for  that  decision  on  the  inscription  on  Bishop  Barrow  in 
the  Cathedral  of  8t  Asaph  in  1680,  '  O  tos  transeuntes, 
orate  pro  conseryo  yestro,  ut  inveniat  misericordiam  in 
die  Domini'.    And  the  reason  for  that  omission  (of  Prayer 
for  the  Dead  from  the  liturgy  at  the  Reformation)  was, 
without  doubt,  the  consideration  that, ''  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  more  evil  than  good  would  hare 
been  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  the  practice.     It  was 
therefore  relinquished,  and  the  happy  consequence  was 
that  all  the  people  gradually  became  free  from  the  error 
of  purgatory"  to  which  it  had  ministered.    *'  Thencefor- 
ward the  Catholic  doctrine  prevailed  in  England  that  the 
righteous    after  death    are  immediately  translated  to  a 
r^on  of  peace,  refreshment,  and  joy,  while  the  wicked 
ve  consigned  to  a  place  of  torment  from  whence  there 
is  no  escape.     And  when  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  had 
heen  extirpated,  the  English  Church  restored  (in  1662)  the 
commemoration  of  saints  departed  in  the  liturgy,  which 
had  been  omitted  for  many  years  (that  is  from  1549)  from 
the  same  caution  and  pious  regard  to  the  souls  of  her 
children*"*    In  the  same  manner  it  was  natural  to  expect 
^>  in  regard  to  immovable  Altars,  the  same  learned 
Judge  might  conclude,  from  the  events  and  temporary  Acts 
of  authority  put  in  force  at  the  Keformation,  (Orders  in 
Council,  Diocesan  Injunctions,  and  the  like),  not  of  au- 
^rity  now,  that  such  Altars  were  then  removed  and 
for  some  time  subsequently  discountenanced,  but  never- 
theless could  not  be  pronounced  illegal,   since  "by  no 

*  Valiner's  Origines  Liturgies,  vol.  ii,  p.  97.     The  whole  passage 
should  be  read,  pp.  93.^97. 
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Canon  or  authority  of  the  Church  in  these  realms  have 
they  been  expressly  prohibited";    and  he   might  haye 
relied  for  the  confirmation  of  this  view  on  the  fact  of 
the  revived  usage  of  such  Altars^  the  gradual  restoration 
of  them  to  the  East  end  of  the  Chancel  resulting  in  a 
now   UNIVERSAL  CUSTOM,  the  Injimctions   and  Visitation 
Articles  of  Bishops,  and  the  language  of  the  Communion 
Service  as  settled  in  1662^  as  much  as  he  did  for  the 
li^ality  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead  on  the  inscription  on 
Bishop  Barrow.     For  the  reason  why  Stone  AUare  were 
discontinued  and  discountenanced  was  that,  ''under  the 
''  circumstances  of  the  times,  more  evil  than  good  would 
"  have  been  the  result  of  their  continuance.     They  were 
''  therefore  relinquished,  and  the  happy  consequence  was, 
''  that  all  the  people  gradually  became  free   from  the 
'^  error  of"   Tran9ub$tantiatum.    ''And  when  this  error 
"  had  been  extirpated,  the  English  Church"  recoveredi 
(with  as  much  authority  as  had  ever  been  put  in  motion 
i^r  its  temporary  discontinuance),  the  use  of  immovable 
Altars,  "which  had  been  omitted  for  many  years  from 
"  the  same  caution  and  pious  regard  to  the  souls  of  her 
"  children".     It  will  not,  I  think,  at  any  rate  be  denied 
that  this  case  presented  an  analogy  calculated  to  lead  ub 
to  expect  a  different  decision,  and  to  give  others  reason 
to  require   that  the  appeal  to  a  superior  Court  should 
not  be  rashly  abandoned.    Habituated  as  the  Church  has 
long  been^  under  a  lax  and  negligent  discipline,  to  take 
the  practice  we  find  as  our  first  if  not  only  rule^  it  surely 
was  calctilated  to  revolt   and  surprise  one  who  had  in 
the  past  year  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  two  Stone 
Altars,  to  be  told  by  authority  that  they  were  illegal    I 
cannot  believe,   for  then  I  should  not  have  cited  their 
authority,  that  venerable  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  some 
of  th^m  just  on  the  verge  of  their  account^  with  their 
Chancellors  and  Archdeacons,   and  the  most  learned  of 
their  Clergy,  to  say  nothing  of  Churchwardens  and  people, 
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have  been   wrong  in  uniting  to  dedicate   such  Altars  to 
God*8  seryice,  and  that  most  of  all,  and  with  most  pur- 
pose and  circumstance,   at  times  when  there  was  most 
soberness  along  with   earnestness  in  religion,  most  zeal 
with  knowledge  in  the  Church;   manifested  the  one  in 
an  unstinted  devotion  of  worldly  wealth  to  God's  glory, 
the  other  in  the  creation  of  a  theological  literature  that 
has  endured :  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  cannot  escape,  and 
must  not  shrink,  from  the  painftd  alternative,  that  the 
Church  of  my  coimtry  is  gone  back  from  the  truth  and 
purity  she   had  vindicated,   that  her  people  have  been 
sinning  in  the  very  sight  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
her  Hierarchy,  that  the  guardians  of  her  Ecclesiastical 
iaw  have  been  sleeping  at  their  post;  and  that  in  other 
things  besides  the  distribution  of  her  revenues  the  Church 
wants  Reform.     But  of  that  perhaps  no  man  doubts  who 
is  possessed  of  common  sense,  and  reads  her  formularies 
and  views  her  practice.     It  will  be  time  enough  to  pro- 
nounce fixed  and  durable  Altars  ipso  facto  an  ^abomi- 
nation', when  her  priests  do  in  practice  what  they  have 
towed  in  words,  and  connive  less  at  her  children  being 
*  a  law  unto  themselves'. 

Such  were  some  of  the  grounds  for  'Appeal':  and  they 
are  referred  to  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  many 
hearts,  of  such  as  "would  gladly  have  spent  their  last 
gninea"  rather  than  acquiesce  in  a  decision  (as  it  appeared 
to  them)  so  narrow,  uncatholic,  and  unsatisfactory.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  felt,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
permanent  consequences  might  be  very  disastrous  to  the 
Church,  of  procuring,  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable 
^d  discouraging,  a  settlement  of  the  main  question  by  a 
tribunal  oi find  authority;  now  that  it  appeared  to  be 
designedly  mooted  by  parties  professing,  to  say  the  least, 
!>cntiment8  very  adverse  to  catholic  doctrine,  and  in  con- 
formity with  other  simultaneous  proceedings  tending  to 
^till  further    disruption    and    disunion   among   Christian 
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fiZj',1,  ^  O""™™  i»  the  House  of  Lord,  cor 
Sr  IfP"™-"-  'k.t  ..»e  of  those  who  wodd  prob 
bly  coosOtote  that  Cnoce.^^y  L.y)  .rib^d,  we„  ,^„ 
»  fer  oo^ao™  of  Ae  di..i.ctf™  chapter  rftbecZrh' 
fu4  «d  potty.  „  „  ^^  „ 
much  ,.  ™  .„„  of  „  tap.rtJ,  e,^J^„  of  „Z™ 
m™lv,„g  d,o  ..tare  of  the  S»™„e„e.  U>o  force'fTJl 

CoMt,t„toM  Mrepeded:  „d  it  wa.  .scertataed  that  th 
caae  ,„dd  p„b.y     ^^  ,^,j^^  time  at  Im 

-.her  of  the  di.ti.«„i.hed  Advoites,  wh^XTh  t 
.mdert.ki>,g  i.  wa.  a,e  m«t  e.co»ra^g  StT^f^d,! 
P«.Ue„,  a.d  without  „ue  or  othe,  of  Sm  1^,^!,^ 
-.to  go  inu,  a  Cou,.  with  whoae  pr^ceTheTt 
ftmhar,  corfd  undertake  to  eoter   upon  the   ,ZJZ 

In  add.t«,n  to  the  weariness  created  by  .  lidgation  i^voh' 
mg.on,any  uncongenial  accident,  and  intXS,r™ 

who  could  be  depended  on  for  supplji.g  the  naKrialT^ 
.^  preparatton,  would  be  called  awa/to  oUter  dS  ^^ 
Asmbuted  over  other  scenes:  and  that  even  in  U,e  bTrf 
.aterv^  .he„  service,  eodd  no,  be  .pared  fton,  «her  ^„ 
urgent  engagements.     He  Camden  Society  wa.  to  te 
broken  up  m  May,  and  the  Ch«rman  of  the  Hest»^ti™ 
Commmee  had  more  a„m  enough  to  do  to  enaUet. t 
qmt  the  Unrvemty  „  July.    B«,  above  all,  for  it  shall  no. 
b.  concealed,  the  suae  motive  which  suggested  ^7^ 
.olufon  of  that  Society  eounseUed  aUo  tS'SSr^^ 
a  dispute  with  which  it  had  been  so  nearly  w^atod^  T, 
»»,ed  dmost  a  duty  that  every  Chu,eh-,£r:r<:rth.^ 
that  couM  be  done  without  vicion,  compromise,  AoM^. 
.,u.  .tself  to  the  paternal  counsels  of  peace  pr;nor<i  „ 
.hat  moment  by  the  Church's  chief  spiritual  Aj.r.  ^  t 
w„  hoped  that  .uch  wiUidrawal  of  „y  .ubjec.  of  agrtlL 
might  procure  for  ,.  (hat  ejm  review  of  the  argumlnny 
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fhich  it  waa  supported,  which  could  not  be  conciliated  for 
:  amidst  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  party  and  religious  pre- 
adices.  The  object  moreover  for  which  litigation  had  been 
riginally  resorted  to,  that  of  obt^ning  a  settlement  of  the 
ucstion  in  this  particular  case  by  competent  authority, 
faa  already  attained,  and  waa  entirely  irrespectiTe  of  the 
irger  consideration  of  the  legality  of  a  fixed  Altar  which 
ad  superseded  it  in  public  mteresL  The  Judgment  of  the 
)ean  of  the  Arches  having  been  submitted  to  two  eminent 
(wyers,  one  practising  in  Doctors  Commons,  the  other  in 
iie  Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  request  to  advise  generally 
n  the  prospect  of  that  Judgment  being  reversed,  and  upon 
lie  expediency  and  propriety  of  an  Appeal,  and  these 
aving  come  to  opposite  conclusions,  an  occasion  was  thus 
■resented  and  accepted  for  taking  a  third  opinion  of  a 
iwyer  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  Court  of  Appeal : 
Jid  the  result  of  these  Opinions  la  now  laid  before  the 
mblic.  It  is  thought  that  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  com- 
lued  with  the  arguments  of  Counsel  and  the  Judgment, 
rill  shew  that  the  question  of  the  legality  oi"  Stone  Altars 
ind  Credence  Tables  is  anything  but  concluded ;  that  they 
sho  shall  remove  such  as  have  been  already  erected  and 
ued  will  do  so  at  their  peril ;  that  the  uncharitable  dog- 
mtisni  which  branded  as  '  heretics  and  idolaters'  all  who 
lad  been  parties  to  their  erection  has  no  foundation  but  in 
gnorance  and  bigotry;  and  that  we  shall  all  do  wisely  if 
re  leave  the  question  to  repose,  till  we  are  in  a  state  to 
ook  upon  each  other's  motives  and  prejudices  with  mutual 
Wheuance  and  kind  construction. 


[Opinio,^.-] 


Templf,  April  10,   I 


1.  \Vc  have  considered  the  Judgumut  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
ioihia  ca»e,  and  asv  of  iipiuion  thnt  the  uhancea  of  success  are 
lot  sneh  us  to  justify  us  in  recommending  an  Appeal. 

2.  We  think  however  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  extends 
Milj  to  establish  thai  an  immoveable  AJtat  is  not  within  tli 
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mennitig  and  intentioii  of  the  Rubrics  and  Canons,  and  thttc&Ml 
ought  not  to  receive  the  formal  lanotion  of  n  Facrulty  for  i|[ 
erection,  espocially  in  a  disputed  case. 

3.  How  far  Altars  may  be  loleraled,  and  what  protecticN 
would  be  aSbrdod  to  them,  where  they  already  exist  and  hnn 
been  sanctioned  either  by  the  acquiescence,  or  by  the  diretit  itctt 
of  persons  in  authority,  are  we  think  further  questions  whidi  ttui 
Judgment  does  not  determine. 

4.  We  think  also  that  the  reBAoaing  of  the  Icomod  Judge  i 
not  conclusive  aa  to  the  material  of  the  'Table'  intended  by  lb 
Rubric  and  Canons;  and  considering  the  actual  decuion  ti>  tn 
limited  to  an  immoveable  Altar,  we  do  not  think  ourselves  pro 
eluded  from  advising  that,  so  lung  aa  the  form  of  a  tabic  i 
observed,  and  the  structure  is  hon&Jid»  movcAble,  it  may  coniia 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  atone  or  of  metal,  aa  well  as  of  womL 

C.  ArsTis. 

jAa.  R.  UoPE. 
■  [0,»»„.] 

"  I  agree  with  Mr,  Austin  and  Mr.  Hope  as  to  the  2nd,  3nl 
and  4th  propositions  contained  in  their  Opinion :  it  is  my  mi» 
fortune  to  differ  from  them  as  to  the  first. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  reveni 
the  sentence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arche.->,  for  these  reaitons : 

1.  That  the  opponents  of  the  grant  of  the  Faouliy  hsvt 
t^ed  to  shew  the  existence  of  any  pot'.iirif  law  prohibit 
the  erection  of  a  Stone  Table  in  the  Chauoel  of  a  Chunb; 
whereas  the  burthen  of  such  proof  lay  ujK)n  them. 

2.  That  the  meaning;  of  the  irord  '  Tabia'  ia  not  of  necessil.t 
to  be  derived  from  the  sense  in  which  it  might  have  be«u  um^ 
in  the  Injunctions  of  Bishop  Ridley;  but  that  the  Church  uf 
England  has  used  the  words  'table'  and  'altar'  as  aynonymou* 
terms  lioth  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  as  b  rasntlat 
from  the  writings  of  the  Divines  of  that  and  of  a  later  ppriml 
as  well  aa  from  the  Coronation  Service,  the  Church  Building 
Acta,  and  other  authorities. 

3.  That  the  material  of  which  the  Holy  Table  must  be  m*d« 
is  nowhere  prcHcribed  by  any  binding  authority ;  while  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canons  of  16U3  and  of  the  Rubric  is  thai  K 
may,  not  that  it  muH,  be  moveable. 

4.  That  the  reason  for  moving  the  Holy  Table  from  tfc* 
Chancel  to  the  body  of  the  Church  has  ccaiied  with  the  remO**' 
of  certain  structures  which  obstructed  the  view  and  acces  »f 
the  Parishioners ;  and  that  the  custom  of  moving  it  has  blbn 
into  desuetude  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

5.  That  looking  to  the  history  of  the  timca  when  the  AlW 
were   "plucked    down",    the   conflict   of  authoritiM   ift«r  ll* 
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tdbrmuioQ  as  to  the  Ic^Uty  of  Stone  Tablea,  the  fiict  that 
n  thu  i-arious  reviaioni  of  the  Liturgy,  uapecially  at  the  Re- 
lorttion,  do  eDactment  of  a  more  positive  characttr  with  respect 
9  them  Iras  intnxliiced,  though  it  was  a  subject  much  pressed  by 
In  Puritana,  and  to  the  fact  that  muiy  immovable  Stone  Altars 
Afe  b«en  er«c(ed  since  the  Reformation  under  tlie  sanctiDR 
flhe  Crown  and  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church; — look- 
ig  b>  all  Uiese  facts,  f  am  of  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Ely 
line  to  a  right  decision  in  the  matter,  namely,  that  the  material 
nd  the  itrueture  of  the  iloly  Table  was  a  question  left,  and 
itendutl  t<>  be  left,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  laws  of  these  realms, 
1  (he  discretion  of  the  local  Ordinary,  and  that  such  discretion 
na  rightly  exercised  in  aucepting  the  ffiji  of  the  Stone  Table 
'liieh  had  been  raade  to  the  Church  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre 
(  Cambridge. 

ROBBUT   PlIILLIMORE, 

And  with  these  statements  I  am  welt  satisfied  to  leave 
He  sobJGct,  not  however  without  the  expression  of  hearty 
cknowiedgmenta  to  the  author  of  the  Opinion  laet  cited, 
B  the  part  of  oU  who  were  interested  iu  the  restoration,  for 
he  spirit,  leal,  ability,  and  religious  feeling  with  which  he 
igued  our  case  in  the  Cousistory  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Irches,  and  which  greatly  increased  the  reluctance  with 
rhich  the  Appeal  to  a  superior  Court  was  abandoned  :  nor 
fjli  I  omit  the  opportunity  of  testifying  our  sense  of  the 
[ood  humour,  firmness,  and  sympathy  witli  which  Mr, 
iaivin  throughont  spconded  our  views,  directed  our 
■nreedingG,  and  perhaps  bore  with  our  peculiarities 
nd  hinnoars:  not  to  mention  the  professional  skill  and 
inmficent  generosity  with  which  he  contributed  to  a 
nirV  from  which  he  has  as  yet  received  no  return,  except 
n  the  credit  which  il  will  add  to  a  professional  reputation 
hat  wanted  not  tliat  addition.  And  if  the  above  statement 
hall  have  disabused  any  of  the  erroneous  opinion  they 
naj  hare  formed  as  to  the  views,  designs,  or  proceedings 
■flhe  Committee ;  or,  still  more,  shall  have  given  occasion 

0  iny  lo  correct  in  themselves  that  disposition  to  suspect 

1  bad  motive,  where  a  good  one  will  at  least  as  well  solve 
the  difficulties,  vhicb  furnishes  the  most  charitable  ex- 
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planation  of  the  heats  and  suspicions  to  which  iho 
proceedings  have  given  rise;  I  shall  be  content  to  eoi 
pound  for  the  temporary  odium  I  may  expect  to  contrs 
by  telling  some  plain  truths,  and  of  the  motives  and  acts 
those  for  whom  I  speak  keeping  back  nothing  that 
know.  As  to  the  question  itself,  I  dismiss  it  gladly 
the  appropriate  words  of  the  venerated  George  Herbe 
not  knowing  whether  they  wiH  offend  any  one,  and  i 
different  as  to  whom  they  may  offend. 

■'  For  ihe  roatter  whereof  it  a  made. 

The  matter  is  not  much. 

Although  it  be  of  louch,^' 

Or  wood,  or  metal,  that  will  last,  or  fade. 

So  vanity 

And  superstition  avoided  be." 


nr  '  ^i-  ''!>"  --"^ 


'''^^^% 


NOTES. 


[  3%r  I'hite  has  appeared  hefarf,  having  been  giem,  al  a  time  when  it  teat 
hapni  tiuil  the  preutU  piMication  tumikl  not  he  ealledfOr,  to  a  Periodical 
iterk  circulating  laryrb/  amimgat  members  of  the  Qtmbridge  QltndeH 
Soeietj/,  leho  might  be  expected  to  be  curious  about  so  nolorioa*  ajeature 
m  a  re»tnratioH  vith  irAicA  the</  had  been  so  cloaelj/  associated,  and  uihich 
nuiiiy  oj"  tkm  had  netvr  seen,  and  are  note  not  likely  ever  to  see,  B 
npreient*  a  comparative  viev;  of  different  kiiuh  ofAUiirs  or  Oimmtmion- 
TaUes,  and  was  tuggested  by  lie  arriral  of  the  pen-anJ-tnk  drawing, 
A'd.  1,  which  UJrum  an  original  sketch  reprenenting  the  Binhoji  of  New 
Zealand  uttng  a  canoe  for  the  mintttrabon.  JVo.  2  (beloic)  is  the  stone 
raiuUed  Altar  erected  in  Chritt  Church,  Cheiltiiluim,  m  1839;  clou, 
mdjirrd  to  the  icall,  and  npeniiig  icith  a  Ud  generaUg  locked,  the  itUerior 
tfrringfor  a  box  or  cupboard.  Xo.  3  u  a  epeeimeH  <ffthe  hind  of  Altar 
tvmmmly  found  in  ntno  churches  i  and  No.i  it  the  tmpretending 
Altar,  note  ejected  from  the  Round  Church  by  the  Judgment  qf  the 
On^  of  Arches. 

An  interior  view  of  the  Sound  Church,  including  the  Altar  and 
Credence  shelf,  wUt  br  shortly  published  in  the  concluding  Xumber  of 
the  Soeietj/'i  '  Monumental  Srasse^.} 


Note  1,  p.  3. 
In  K  leller  to  the  BdikiT  Of  the  Cheltenham  Journal,  dated  Nov. 
H,  1M4,  Mt.  Daltoii  aayt,  "I  woe  put  upon  the  Committee  aiihoal 
"ny  knowltidge,  ■!  the  eommencenient  of  the  work,  but  imvtedialHy 
"rfmOed  that  my  name  ihauld  be  remooed.  This  wai  done.  I  never 
"attended  oae  meeting  but  oi  Mr.  Faulkner's  repreuiitative  in  luB  ub- 
"Mnee."  What  this  means,  I  am  unable  to  compTebend.  1  csn  oaly 
■n  liui  Mr.  Dnlton  did  attend  the  meeting*  of  the  Committee  pretty 
Rfubulj.  Turning  at  random  over  the  page*  of  onlf  one  of  t^e  booki 
iJ  UtnnUx  DOW  before  me,  I  find  him  recorded  »a  present,  and  at 
teiing  part  in   the  prooceiJingK,   on  the   following   days :    Oct.    20, 
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Nav.  S,  Bcc.  10,  1S4I ;  May  H,  lB42.  He  rontiimfd  to  tUtni  til 
Xiiv.  21,  IH-14  (inclusive),  and  rLfjueiiled  that  his  name  nhmild  b 
rrmiivi'd  hy  o  nritr-  dnlptl  Nov.  22.  1844,  and  tint  hrfore.  This  role  i 
now  hcforc  me,  as  well  iw  five  or  sis  more  which  I  happen  to  ta^v 
prpsprveil,  apoloRiwnp  for  his  alwence,  or  complaining  of  not  hiiin 
rpr(;i\cil  timply  notice.  In  what  tapaoity  Mr.  Balton  attended  arxv 
iilffci  the  aliovc  facts,  and  is  nothing  to  the  purpoae:  the  question  i 
li,ul  the  Ofticifllinn  Minister  of  Ihe  parish  aceesR  to  the  Con-.iniltM 
I  ttelicve  the  original  resolution  npiwinted  the  Inrambent  w  OIlic 
;iliiis  Minister;  but  w  the  former  never  was,  or  waa  likely  to  be,  her 
the  person  really  on  the  Committee  w««  Mr.  Dalton;  aa  be  him»e 
'ihrwed  he  uuderitooii  it,  by  actunlly  attending.  On  the  occuidd  »he 
Mr.  Feulkner  nas  cxijoeted,  as  his  presence  would  have  Buperwdc 
Mr.  Dalton,  it  was  .agreed  that  in  that  event  the  latter  should  t 
elected  spprially  on  the  Committee,  by  virtue  of  the  power  it  po 
seised  of  adding  to  its  numlipr. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  work,"  Mr.  D,  «ay»,  he  "  immediale 
rcsijrncd."  Now  that,  we  all  know,  waa  in  1841.  In  the  minutes 
the  Parish  Vestry  I  find,  under  the  date  Oct.  13,  1841,  "Rwoive 
that  the  Minister  (that  is,  Mr.Dalt«n)  and  Churchwardens  be  requesti 
til  proceed  immediately  with  the  reparation  and  restoration  BU^:e«1i 
by  the  Cnmtiridpe  Camden  Society,  according  to  the  plans  of  M 
S,ilvin."  Tliis  minute  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Dalton,  wiAa  in 
ill  fhe  chain  as  he  had  been  at  a  previous  meeting,  Oct  6,  when  tl 
same  siihjert  Was  under  consideration.  [This  fact  is  the  man  remirl 
jibli',  because  he  appears  not  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attendii 
the  meetings  of  Vestryi  apparently  not  knowing  that  it  is  the  Oer^ 
man's  rfufy  alicai/a  to  attend  those  meetings,  of  which  he  ia  •!  q;»f 
chairman  by  the  common  law  of  the  land.]  8o  that  here  we  hs 
liim  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  what  wa«  in  fact  the  Restoratii 
Committee,  when  it  deliberated  in  the  Parish  Vestry  Oct  5,  and  ngt 
Oct.  13;  and  again  taking  part  in  it,  with  the  then  Churcfawaidrr 
Mr.  Eliin  and  Mr.  Jordan,  when  it  met  aa  the  more  fortaal  'Restor 
tion  Committee'  in  the  Committee-rooin  of  the  Cambridge  Camdi 
Society.  What  possible  attraction  can  hare  tempted  him  Otere  of  i 
places  in  the  world?  In  what  capacity,  if  not  aa  Officiatnig  Ministn 
and  by  what  compulsion,  if  "  without  his  knowledge"  f  Waa  it  al: 
"  without  hin  consent"?  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Dalton  hare  certain 
the  strangest  way  of  doing  things  "without  their  knowledge',  «i 
letting  thinga  be  done  "without  th«ir  oonaoitf.  Aa  there  can  I 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ballon  in  these  atatenenta  waa  unconadons 
asserting  what  was  contrary  to  fact,  I  can  only  attribute  the  mistal 
to  that  mental  contusion,  of  which  I  have  had  occauon  to  oonpU 
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in  other  instances:  and  which  in  the  samu  comniuiiication  led  him 
to  represent  as  part  of  my  "  long  leller",  luid  "  statcmcnta  which 
came  out  with  my  signature  affined",  what  wm  in  fact  a  paragraph 
utiacled  from  a  Cambridge  newspaper,  and  is  expreKsly  kd  dexcribed 
m  ny  U'tter,  at  veil  as  marked  as  a  quotatiun  by  inverted  ccinimas. 
The  Paper  ia  ia  my  poiseuion,  and  at  the  service  of  any  one  who 
may  «i*h  to  inspect  it.     See  also  Cambridge  Chronicle,  Jan.  18,  1643. 

Note  2,  p.  4. 
Three  gentlemen,  one  a  Master,  and  two  Bachelors  of  Arts,  were 
nlKted  for  this  duty,  as  best  qualified,  if  not  exclusively,  to  pve  any 
ialbrmation  or  eiphmation  which  the  Archdeacon  or  his  OfKcial  might 
desire.  They  were  told  by  the  lalter  that  be  could  not  hold  any  com- 
municBtioa  with  tAein,  nor  recoguize  them  in  any  manner. 

Note  3,  p.  4. 
It  in  lar  from  my  wish  to  say  any  thing  unkind  of  one,  whoat  acruploa, 
Bvim  when  they  seem  to  me  mistaken,  X  should  respect,  if  I  could 
disvngage  tfaem  from  the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  which  I  believe 
kirn  to  have  been  made  the  instrument.  I  have  never  sanctioned  the 
diarge  of  'ingratitude'  so  generally  imputed  to  him,  because,  if  he 
really  thinka  a  stone  Table  to  be  capable  of  converting  a  pure  rite  inlo 
an  idohitroiu  sacrifice,  or  that  what  la  holy  at  Havering  becomes  an 
'  ftbumination'  at  Cambridge,  he  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed. 
Hot  should  I  have  admitted  the  allusion  in  the  text,  but  for  the  argu- 
ment tu  which  it  is  appbed,  and  still  more  for  the  practical  contrast 
it  (uggesu  between  different  notions  of  personal  obligation  at  the  pre- 
Mst  day.  It  is  impowible  for  me  not  to  be  reminded  by  it  of  some 
Mnoag  those  whom  I  fear  Mr.  Faulkner  would  utigmatiac,  who,  not 
■norB  favouTcd  by  fortune  than  himself,  have  nevertheless  contributed 
■Bore  largely  than  its  Pastor  to  the  restoration  of  hit  church,  even 
•bile  forwarding  that  of  their  own  by  the  venture  of  an  aiale  to  be 
*Wtife(l  at  their  own  expense;  and  of  others,  stipendiary  Curfttes, 
pniala  tutors,  atudentx  with  the  world  before  tbem,  who  have  to  my 
knowledge  incurred  serious  privations  rather  than  forego  Uieir  share 
«a  the  work  of  which  be  reaps  the  harveat— His  qualification  for  the 
office  of  which  wo  have  «aved  him  the  trouble  and  the  cost,  may  be 
julgml  of  from  tlie  following  letter  to  our  Treaaurer,  duted  Sept.  23, 
lMl-_ 

*  In  tR3J  we  rxpnKteil  btlwrco  £4(10  anit  CSOfI  in  repair!  snil  Improve. 
■Mnl^  sa  Kg  ihen  ihoutibl :  but  I  have  aincc  inucll  regretted  Ilidt  I  cauinj 
'«  emidnr  gallery  to  bt  pUccd  where  it  i»"  (ifini  is,  blocfciiitt  up  itic 
ffrwiii  Tiifnrlmn^)  "fnr  lli*   SiuiiUy  *i:Inml  chiMtPlii    it  is  Milly  nut  of 
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Anotber  pUee.  I  tliiok  a  gillery  might  be  eraeted  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
Chancel,  opposite  to  the  readiug-desk,  if  one  ehould  be  required  for  the 
■cbool  and  organ." 

With  these  two  &ct8  before  our  eyes  how  could  we  suppose  that  he 
cared  about  the  restoration  provided  we  guaranteed  the  expense,  or 
that  he  was  a  person  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  any  question  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety?    (See  Note  21.) 

Note  4,  p.  6. 

'The  Round  Church,  Oambridge':  Rivingtons,  London;  Steyenson, 
Oambridge.    Price  M. 

Note  6,  p.  9. 

Since  the  text  was  printed  off  I  have  found  a  scrap  memorandum, 
made  just  before  the  Committee  assembled,  to  remind  me  of  particular 
points  to  be  then  definitively  considered.  I  extract  the  following : — 
"  Hope  nothing  [will  be]  proposed,  or  objected  to,  to  carry  us  away 
from  practical  dedsion" ;  (perhaps  I  was  thinking  that  a  Piscina  might 
be  proposed,  or  cpen  seats  objected  to) :  "  mtut  decide  now  how  [the] 
church  shall  hejinished^ : ''  give  a  general  exposition" :  [if]  **  expense" 
[objected  to,  answer]  :  '*  comnUtted  to  do  all  in  the  best  way ;  like  the 

Temple,  avoiding  its  defects" "  Faulkner  and  Salvin  come  on 

Thursday ;  [let  us]  meet  on  Friday."  "Pay  up."  This  will  shew  what 
was  '  talked  over'  when  the  Committee  met 


Note  6,  p.  11. 

It  is  quite  ludicrous  to  see  the  persevering  ignorance  with  iMdx 
the  parties  opposed  to  Altars  dwell  upon  this  word,  evidendy  not 
aware  that  it  means  "  decent,"  and  no  more.  The  Record  of  Feb.  24 
has  a  leading  article  upon  it,  which  is  worthy  of  being  preserved 
— '*The  law  of  England  follows  in  this  the  institution  of  Christ,  and 
ftimishes  our  church  with  *  honest'  tables.    Do  not  despise  that  word 

*  honest'  It  is  of  vast  importance.  The  Jesuit  would  bring  in  an 
Altar,  and  would  gull  the  multitude  by  calling  it  a  '  table.'  But  mark, 
it  is  not  an  honest  table,  but  it  is  a  *  lying  table,'  it  is  a  'pretended 
table,'  it  is  deceitful,  treacherous;  call  it  what  you  will,  but  do  not 
suffer  any  man  to  call  it  an  honest  table :"  and  so  on.  And  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  legislature,  copying  the  mistake. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  found  in  any  authoritative  document  of 
the  Reformed  Church  any  such  scornful  or  derogatory  comparison 
of  the  terms  Table  and  Altar  as  it  implies.     See  Sir  H.  J.  Fust's 

*  Judgment;  p.  29 }  and  below,  Note  22. 
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Note  7,  p.  12. 

These  proceedings  I  find  also  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee made  to  the  Ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  May  22, 1843, 
in  the  foUoiring  terms,  "  As  soon  as  a  communication  from  Mr.  8alvin 
arrives,  orders  will  be  given  for  the  interior  JUting$  of  the  church  to  h6 
put  m  hand  immediately^^  That  Report  was  puhUshed  in  the  news- 
papers, and  also  in  the  June  number  of  the  JEccleeiologist,  then  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  Society,  and  ordinary  vehicle  of  intelligence 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  Round  Church.  See  Ecdesiohgist, 
vol  II.  No.  xziiL  p.  159. 

Note  8,  p.  14. 

*  A  Few  Words  on  the  Last  Publication  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  by  a  late  Vice-President,'  1843,  p.  13.  I  may  also  refer  here 
to  a  controversy  going  on  at  the  very  time  '  on  the  Christian  Altar*, 
and  extending  to  four  pamphlets,  between  Professor  Scholefield  and 
Mr.  CoUison;  the  latter  being  then  one  of  the  Committee,  and 
Treasurer,  of  the  Society. 

Note  9,  p.  16. 

A  letter  has  been  received  within  a  few  days  from  the  Bishop  of  a 
Colonial  Diocese,  which  may  serve  to  shew  the  efiect  of  such  proceedings 
as  have  given  occasion  to  this  paper,  on  the  general  interests  of  church 
restoration.  "  I  heard  the  other  day  that  a  benefactor,  who  intended 
to  give  a  magnificent  set  of  plate  to  S.  Sepulchre's,  now  hesitates,  lest 
it  should  be  eold  or  broken  up.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  it  to 
our  cathedral?^ 

Note  10,  p.  16. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  same  time,  and  agreed  to  as  a  matter  of 
coune,  the  Churchwardens  not  only  consenting,  but  cordially  approv- 
ing, that  the  old  Table  should  be  broken  up  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  me  subeequentiy  to  Mr.  Dalton,  namely,  "  to  prevent  its  finding  its 
▼ay  to  a  kitchen  or  alehouse.''  My  motive  in  taking  upon  myself  the 
responsibiHty  of  an  act,  in  which  I  was  merely  the  organ  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  to  my  prejudice  in  various 
public  statements,  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  to  save  Mr.  Dalton  the 
tremble  of  perplexing  himself  for  a  week  in  trying  to  find  out  what 
there  was  of  course  neither  wish  nor  motive  to  conceal. — To  the 
*aiioziymous'  contributions  in  money,  amounting  to  above  £250,  must 
be  added,  as  given  by  them  that '  sought  not  the  praise  of  men',  five 
stained  glass  windows  (two  in  the  Clerestory,  and  three  on  the  ground); 
the  encaustic  tiles  of  the  Nave ;  the  Font ;  the  Font  cover;  an  alms  dish 
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and  candlesticks  for  the  Holy  Table ;  bendes  a  carpet  for  the  Altar 
floor,  and  other  donations  promised,  which  have  escaped  my  naenMsy. 

Note  11,  p.  17. 

There  are  two  elaborately  carred  stone  chairs,  or  tediUOf  in  the 
Chancel  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham,  corresponding  to  tbe  Stone 
Altar  represented  in  the  Plate ;  though  of  course  improperly  placed, 
being  on  each  side  of  the  Altar. 

Note  12,  p.  18. 

This  is  the  language  used  with  respect  to  the  proceeding  of  which 
a  faithful  account  is  g^ven  in  the  text,  by  a  clergyman,  once  a  member 
of  my  College,  who  might  in  one  moment,  by  a  letter  to  me,  have 
satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  its  iru^f  I  leare  to  himself  to 
judge  of  its  decency  and  propriety.  See  Goode's  AUars  Prokihikd^ 
Part  II.  p.  66. 

Note  13,  p.  18. 

See  Gambridffe  Chronicle,  March  23,  1844.  I  mention  this  on 
account  of  the  number  of  enquiries  I  have  had  from  persons  who  had 
never  met  with  any  contradiction  of  the  charges  circulated  against 
the  Committee.  Statements  to  the  effect  above  alluded  to,  after  being 
published  in  the  Cambridge  papers,  were  sent  by  myself  and  with 
my  name  to  the  I^nes^  as  well  as  other  London  Journals,  but  nevtf  , 
so  far  as  X  could  find,  inserted. 

Note  14,  p.  18. 

This  may  be  a  fit  place  for  a  few  remarks  upon  this  *  credentia  or 
side-table.' 

The  merest  tyro  in  liturgical  matters  must  know  that  there  hss 
always  existed  in  the  Church,  both  before  the  sclusm  of  East  and 
West,  and  in  each  branch  since  that  time,  9ome  arrangement  or  other 
for  holding  the  Sacred  Elements  before  consecration  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  different  forms  and  names  under  which 
this  ornament  of  the  ehureh  has  been  known  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,*  of  course  Bingham  has  given  a  careful  digest  {Antiqmtieh 
Book  viii,  vL  22,  &c.)  In  the  Greek  Church  its  most  general  name  was 
The  Table  of  Prothesis,  and  it  was  always  fixed  and  solid.  Among 
the  Latins,  its  most  generic  name  was  the  oblaiionarwm :  its  fonn  was 
quite  arbitrary,  I  know  of  no  example  of  a  fixed  solid  eredenoe 
abroad.     Krazer  (de  liturgiis,  i.  iL  69)  mentions  a   mmuajixa 

>  The  Bishop  of  London  objects  to  it  because  it  "  belongs  to  the  Grttk 
Church  ;*'  the  Judge  of  the  Arches  aiBrms  it  to  '*  have  bad  Its  origia  aiost 
probably  la  the  Western  Church."  (/wr^aieiU,  p.  58.) 
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ia  Ihe  dax^A  of  SS.  NereoB  and  Acliflles  in  Rome;  to 
wkieh  custom  however  he  will  not  allow  so  muoh  antiquity 
as  his  anthority  Cafaassotiiis  was  inclined  to  daim.  In  Eng^ 
land  there  still  remain  some  fixed  ancient  credences;  solid 
taUes  as  at  S.  Cross,  Winchester,  and  (perhaps)  Etohiog- 
ham, Sussex;  IvadEots  as  at  Compton,  Surrey,  and  Eastbourne^ 
Sussex.  But  probably  even  these  had  more  to  do  with  the 
pom  hSni,  whidi  as  all  ritualists  know  remains  in  some  churches 
as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  custom  of  making  oblations, '  than 
wiUi  the  Holy  Communion  itself.  For  in  truth,  when  the 
Communion  came  to  be  administered  only  in  one  kind,  the 
credence  was  less  necessary,  nor  was  it  required  to  be  so  large 
as  it  is  with  us,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  had  not,  as  now, 
to  hold  both  the  Elements ;  next,  because  our  Communions  be^ 
ing  less  frequent,  the  communicants  are  more  numerous  at  a  given 
time.  Indeed  in  the  unreformed  rite  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
a  small  shelf  to  hold  two  cruets :  which  shelf,  (called  the  credence 
sbdf)  is  found  in  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  countless  piieincB  which 
remain  in  our  old  churches.  Consequently,  the  later  Roman 
formolaries  use  the  word  abacus  (or  shelf)  most  commonly  for  the 
credence:  sometimes /ene^t^JZo,  or  niche;  or parva  mensa^  mean- 
ing a  moveable  table,  to  hold  other  things  besides  the  Elements 
on  occasion  of  solemn  or  pontifical  Masses.  Modem  continental 
practice  in  ordinary  cases  violates  the  rubric  by  dispensing  with 
the  credence  altogether.  A  late  liturgical  writer  concludes  a 
very  meagre  notice  of  credences  in  the  following  words,  shewing 
how  Hitle  importance  he  attaches  to  the  matter :  ''  Nous  n'  avons 
pas  besoin  de  nous  6tendre  davantage  sur  cet  objet  secondaire. 
Chaqne  Eglise  a  ses  usages  h,  cet  ^gard,  et  la  Rubrique  locale  les 
fiut  connAitre."  (J.  B.  E.  Pascal.  LHwrgie  Catkolique,  p.  445.) 
It  remains  to  shew  the  Anglican  use  on  this  point.  The  First 
Prayer  Book  impUed  the  use  of  some  credence  or  other :  but  the 
rubric  implying  it  was  left  out  in  the  Second  Book.  This  rubric 
however  was  restored  in  the  Scotch  Player  Book,  and  again  in 
the  English  Book  of  1662,  which  is  our  only  law.  The  insertion 
also  of  the  words  **  and  oblations''  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
MiUtant  at  the  same  revision,  taken  with  the  addition  of  this 

'  See  tbit  praetiee  approved  of  by  BaStn^er,   qsoted  in  KicboU»  ASH^ 
(iou/iVo/a^fol.4I. 
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rubrit^,  is  of  great  importance  u  shewing  the  deliberate  inWf 
of  the  compilers.  But  it  cannot  be  fairly  nrgued  tliat  the  omv 
of  the  rubric  in  the  ittterval,  1552-1662,  provod  «  crcdenci.'  t 
illegal  even  then,  because  during  that  perioil,  there  being  no  n 
which  required  the  Elements  to  be  oifered  at  any  other  tjtne 
old  practice  must  be  inferred  to  have  continued :  and  in  ft 
u  found  that  the  credence  was  retained  in  the  interval.  •■ 
Manchester  Collegiate  church,  where  it  haa  been  in  use  frmn 
inunemorinl,  and  in  Bishop  Andremes'  and  Archbishop  L; 
ohapels.  The  narrm*  of  credence  haa  been  adopted  by  our  E 
Biologists  03  the  most  Anglican  term,  Bishop  Andrewes  tis 
described  his  uhajml  as  containing  a  "  credentis  or  side-u 
(See  HieruTgia  AngUectna,  page  8,  &c.)  The  use  of  the  crec 
since  1662  need  scarcely  bo  proved.  The  famous  South  u; 
moveable  one  of  wood  iu  1 680,  in  S.  Nicholas,  Islip,  Oxfords 
Bishop  Wilson  and  Archdeacon  Sharpe  enjoined  it. 
Wheatletf,  vi.  10.  3.)  The  late  Principal  of  Bishop's  Ccl 
Calcutta,  years  ago  set  u|)  and  used  one.  There  h,  one  itt  B 
which  "  haa  been  iu  use  ever  since  the  Restoration,  but  if  i 
had  a  natM  vrntU  of  lots  that  the  word  Credmof  ha*  beam 
common." 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unjust  and  groundless  Uu 
stigmatize  as  Popish  the  credence  of  S.  Sepulchre's.  It  is  a 
tially  Anglican  in  its  size  (for  the  two  reasons  above  stal 
its  position,  and,  we  might  add,  the  very  fact  of  its  exi*ti 
There  is  no  credence,  (wo  want  no  better  proof,)  in  the  Re 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Cambridge  1  The  Restoration  Cumm 
did  not  core  in  the  least  for  tlie  material  of  the  credence. 
of  stone,  as  is  the  altar,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solidity,  «o«tlii 
aud  propriety.  Aud  I  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one  sli 
eshibit  articles  against  Mr.  Faulkner  for  neglecting  Iu  du  ( 
which  it  was  put  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  enaliling  hii 
do  with  decency,  the  same  learned  Judge  would  hai'%  to  Jr 
against  him  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  ho  has  prenom 

*  The  fDllaniog  conTemliDD  took  pldce  «t  the  hcatiag  in  Iht  Arcktt  r- 
Df.  R.  PLimiiiore-''WtgiTBillhTs  BTchiteeturii]  aiunt  for  «aat  nt  t  W 
TOD  iiuilT  da  not  object  to  (be  fhing  tor  the  uke  or  the  naiMf'V  Dr.  Btjlt 
-■Ye*.  Ida  though".  Dr.  P  — "  Why,  good  beaveii*!  t"))  miglil  a*  aiU  u 
or  a  Cteriilory  i  there  are  both  in  St.  SefHilElue't  t  |wi  * 
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le  shelf  itself  to  be  nncanonicsl.  Why  tbe  one  should  object  tu 
any  more  than  the  Paten  which  the  Rubric  requires  the  Cle^^- 
wi  to  "take  into  his  hands",  or  the  Bell  which  ia  "to  be  tolled," 
ou^h  neither  Bell  nor  Paten  is  "  mentioned  in  any  of  our 
uions"  {'Judgmeni,  p.  59);  or  why  the  other  should  not  allow 
to  be  there,  tehen  he  it  under  no  necettity  of  using  it;  ia,  to  say 
e  least,  not  obvious.  He  would  probably  make  no  difficulty 
tiding  it  as  the  pedestal  for  k  butt  of  Dr.  Ogden,  (who  wa<t 
cumbeut  of  the  church), — a  proposal  which  has  been  gravely 
ade,  and  would  scarcely  be  more  offensive  thnn  what  I  am  told 
la  actually  taken  place,  the  blisteriog  of  the  church  walls  with 
e  olil  and  mean  monuments  which  formerly  defaced  it. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  table  could  be  legally 
accd  in  the  church,  na  well  as  any  of  the  goods  enumerated  in 
e  following  passage : 

"  There  are  many  articles  for  which  no  provision  is  made  by  any 
Kill  law,  and  which  therefore  must  be  refened  to  the  general 
iver  of  the  chuichwardens,  with  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  tbe 
Tiihionen  ai  aforesaid,  and  under  the  direction  of  tbe  ordinary : 
1^  as  the  erecting  galleries,  adding  new  bells,  organs,  desk,  chimes, 
n^'s  arms,  pulpit  cloths  herse  dotii,  rushes  or  mats,  vestry  furniture, 
id  such  like."_ii«rn,  ed.  Phill  vol.  i.  p.  374. 

"  If  the  major  part  of  the  parishioners,  where  there  are  four  belli, 
Tce  that  there  shall  be  made  a  titlh  hell,  and  this  is  made,  and  they 
i^e  a  rate  for  paying  for  tbe  same,  this  shall  bind  the  lesser  pan, 
though  they  agree  not  to  it:  for  otherwise  any  obstinate  persons 
av  hinder  anything  intended  to  be  done  for  the  ornament  of  the 
lurch."     Ihid.  p.  357. 

The  Bishcfi  of  Chester  has,  since  the  Judgment  in  the  Round 
liurch  cas^  written  to  one  of  his  Clergy,  (enquiring  no  doubt  how 
e  was  to  obey  the  Rubric  without  using  the  Credenc*  ahelf  which 
e  has  in  his  church),  to  the  ctfect  that  he  "  thinks  that  all  the 
olyccts  of  the  rubric  will  be  attained,  if  the  bread  and  wine  arc 

tEade  ready  in  the  Vestry,  and  at  the  proper  tiine  transferred  hjf 

'*<  Cttrgtfman  to  the  Table."  It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  hi.s 
Jirdsliip'a  opinion,  wherever  the  bread  and  wine  arc  made  ready, 
hey  tttiut  be  transferred  to  the  Table  by  ths  Clergyman,  and  at  the 
""i^  tisw.  The  Judge  of  the  Arches  saya  it  is  illeg^  to  have 
IV  place  in  the  Chancel  to  put  them  on ;  so  they  must  cither  hi- 
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brought  from  the  Vestry  at  a  time  of  the  aervioe  when  sadi 
interruption  is  highly  inconvenient,  not  to  say  indeoorom^  w 
placed  upon  the  floor.  The  former  method,  at  this  moment 
practised  in  several  Metropolitan  churches,  leads  to  inconveniences 
of  which  the  fbllewing  is  an  instructive  specimen.  In  a  very 
populous  Parish  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Clei^gyman  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Vestry  for  the  Elements^  when  the 
Pariahioners  complained  of  him  for  introducing  a  *  Popiah  pro- 
oession^'  and  'practising  a  modified  elevation  of  the  Hoet ;'  and 
BMqvBBTKD  him  to  plaoB  a  Mlf  or  ttMe  mar  the  AUar  to  rtome 
ihmn:  with  which  request  he  complied  gladly,  and  tiMy  were 
satisfied. 

The  above  is  one  contrivance  for  dispensing  with  the  table,  and 
yet  obeying  the  Rubric.  The  foUowing  is  another  whidi  for  ao 
example  of  Protestant  Jesuitry  surpasses  any  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  of  of  the  kind.  *'  There  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  pnctice 
(the  use  of  the  Credence  shelf).  The  Rubric  commands  us  to 
'*  place  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  Table,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
''our  morelyraimng  the  plate  of  breads  after  it  has  been  put  on  the 
"  Table  by  the  Churchwardens,  and  pouring  owl  the  wine  emtedM 
according  to  our  usual  custom"!  (just  before  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant?)  Charge  to  the  Pectdiars  of  DuHuan,  1837. 
If  thb  be  not  '  opus  operatum,'  I  do  not  know  what  is.  Bett^ 
a  thousand  times  abolish  the  Rubric. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  will  better  appear  firom  the 
circumstance,  that  the  determination  not  to  prosecute  the  Appeal  w 
delayed  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  urgent  representationfl,  from 
a  quarter  of  the  very  highest  authority  and  experience,  of  the  import- 
ance of  upsetting  this  loose  and  nuschievous  decision  as  to  the  credence 
or  sidetable,  "  The  obstructing  that  proviuon"  (of  the  Rubiic  for  the 
placing  of  the  elements),  I  was  assured,  **was  already  under  the 
writer's  eye  a  cause  of  endless,  senselesS)  miserable  contention."  Asd 
again,  "  Every  post  brings  me  new  cases  of  contest  and  distorbsoce 
arising  out  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  people  on  the  point  of 
the  Rubric  relating  to  the  oblation."  And  it  was  mrged,  aa  has  been 
also  argued  above,  that  "  the  ab§ence  of  an  order,  {the  otdy  reuK» 
amignedhythe  Court),  "  is  no  proof  at  aU.  The/irMsiiceof  aj»ra^ 
tien  would  be :  but  where  u  it  ? I  think  it  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  decency  of  dirine  wonbipt 
that  this  doubt  be  laid." 
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Note  15,  p.  21. 

The  paritih  engaged  to  give  £300,  and  it  waa  on  this  Gonditton  that 
ve  undertook  the  restoration,  on  whioh  we  have  spent»  m  moneif  akme^ 
above  £4000.  That  sum  the  Churchwardens,  Mr.  Ekin  and  Mr.  Jordan, 
were  dirscted  immediately  to  borrow  and  pay  to  the  fund,  and  the 
pazishioners  bound  themselves  to  repay  the  amount  so  borrowed,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  by  a  rate  to  be  spread  over  a  certain  number  of 
years.    It  was  my  duty,  and  I  did  not  neglect  it,  to  press  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  sum ;  my  last  oommunieation  to  Mr.  Ekin,  in  terms  more 
vggmi  then  before,  vraa  made  just  before  Easter,  1843,  and  the  oofiM- 
fawnfg  of  it  was  that  at  Easter  that  gentleman  renffnad.    The  kle 
dmrcfawardea,  Mr.  Litchfield,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Steam,  to  whose 
simple  and  severely  upright  character  it  may  be  allowed  me,  now  that 
be  is  no  more,  thus  to  give  my  respectful  testimony,  levied  by  rate  two 
sums  of  £50  each :  £200  therefore,  with  interest,  remains  due.    As 
one  of  the  former  Churchwardens  is  again  in  office,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  pecuniary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parish  may  be  speedily 
eiBcelled,  for  the  credit  af  those  who  manage  its  concerns. 

Note  16,  p.  22. 

Of  this  an  example  presents  itself  in  my  communication  to  Mr. 
Faulkner  of  the  intention  to  insert  a  stained  glass  East  window,  refer- 
ring him  for  the  design  to  the  maker  before  I  had  seen  it  myself:  and 
also  in  an  instruction  of  mine  to  the  Committee  not  to  admit  any  more 
such  windows  till  the  design  should  have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, of  which  I  have  the  original  memorandum,  founded  on  a  note 
from  Mr.  Dalton,  dated  June  2,  1843. 

Note  17,  p.  22. 

See  Mr.  Close's  letter  to  me,  March  13,  1844,  published  by  him 
m  the  CheUenham  Chronicle,  Nov.  25,  1844.  *<  It  is  certainly  true 
that  some  years  ago,  as  you  say,  in  the  innocency  of  my  heart,  I 
allowed  the  architects  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham,  and  of  Amberley, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  erecting  stone  altars  in  their  drarohes."*-. 
Why  should  not  toe  be  allowed,  only  three  or  four  years  later, 
in  like  manner  to  amuee  ourselves?  especially  as  our  attempt  was 
comparatively  so  modest,  simple  and  inoffensive  and  we  had  not  had 
the  advantage  of  reading  '  Church  Architecture,  by  the  Rev.  7;  Close,' 
^Mcb  was  then  only  preparing  for  the  press.  And  is  it  inconsistent 
^th  the  credit,  given  to  him  as  heartily  as  it  is  claimed  by  ourseh^es, 
for  pure  motives  and  honest  convictions,  or  with  the  respect  d^  to 
long  and  indefatigable  service  in  the  pastoral  office,  if  we  think  we 
luiYe  a  right  to  complain  of  persecution,  when  its  shafts  are  weighted 
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by  one»  who  can  find  In  "  the  expetiM  of  a  Faculty"  (somewhere  under 
£20)  an  adequate  ground  for  relinquiahing'  "measures  about  to  be 
taken  for  the  removal  of  the  atone  Altar  in  Christ  Church,**  an  Altar 
of  his  own  erectiout  while  agitating  the  whole  Cburch  and  nation  in 
order  to  raise  funds  for  '  plucking  down*  ours ;  if  we  find  it  difficult  to 
refrain  firom  thinking  of  'motes'  and  'beams,*  or  of  'gnats'  and 
*  camels,'  when  we  cast  our  eye  on  the  two  Altan  (2  and  4)  eshibited 
in  the  Plate.  Have  *'  measures  been  taken  for  the  remoral*'  of  the 
Cross  in  Mr.  Closers  own  church-yard,  or  for  filling  up  the  Piscina, 
which  has,  I  belieye  under  his  direction,  been  opened  doae  to  the 
Altar  in  his  own  church?  or  will  such  measures  be  deferred  till  it  is 
necessary  to  denounce  sinular  erections  because  they  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Camden,  or  till  his  Parishioners  shall  have  learnt 
from  him  that  they  are  idolatrous  and  heretical  ? 

Note  18,  p.  23. 

The  following  was  circulated  in  aU  the  public  journals  very  shortly 
before  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  It  is  dated  from  the 
The  Deanery,  St,  PauTsy-^an  ominous  date,  as  the  event  proved,  for 
those  who  had  a  cause  pending  at  the  time  in  Doetort^  (hmmaiu : 

"Dee.  13,  1844. 
"Rbv.  Sir, 

**  With  great  pleasure  I  send  the  £o  which  I  promised,  in  token  of 
my  admiration  of  the  firmoess  with  which  you  hn\p  resisted  a  measoR 
injurious  to  the  puritv  of  our  faith  as  restored  at  the  Reibrination.  Whatever 
be  the  issue  of  the  suit,*  the  value  of  your  example  will  not  be  lost. 

'*  1  am,  Bev.  Sir, 

"  Your  fisithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"E.  LLANDAFP." 

His  Lordship  was,  of  course,  not  aware,  of  what  nevertheless  he 
might  have  learnt  in  a  post  either  from  Mr.  Faulkner's  Diocesan,  or 
myself,  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the  following  letter : — 

"Ely,  IS  Feb.  1844. 
My  Deas  Sia, 

"  Nothing  has  passed  between  me  and  Mr.  Faulkner  since  I  ssv 
you.t  /  ttdoUe  Dr.  PbiUimore's  plan  to  be  adopted  of  bringing  the  Facul^ 
before  the  court  with  the  specification  of  what  has  been  done,  and  by  this 
means  getting  a  confirmation  of  it :  and  /  should  suggest  that  this  should  be 
done  forthwith  by  the  present  churchwardens. 

"  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"J.  ELY."" 

Mr.  Faulkner's  communicadons  from  his  Diocesan  must  satisfy  him 
that,  out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  I  exercise  considerable  forbeaiaDce  in 
not  referring  more  largely  to  the  Bishop's  correspondence. 

*  That  li,  whether  you  ere  rlg^t  or  wrong. 

f  This  wu  McidenUUy  At  a  public  meeting  in  Cambridge  a  few  daji  betan. 


»^ 
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In  contrast  to  the  above,  take  the  following  extract  fiom  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Committee  by  a  poor  Incumbent,  a  stranger  to  us 
all,  and  the  father  of  twelve  children : — 

"Jam,  12,  1845. 

"I  •n  in  receipt  of  •  printed  circular  from  the  Incumbent  of 
S.  Sepulchre's.  I  have  seen  all  the  statements  contradicted.  I  will  readily 
jMjr  towards  printing  and  circulating  in  these  parts  any  reply  to  it  you  may 
Airnish  me  with.  I  only  wish  the  Society  would  have  done  a  tithe  of  a  tithe 
(ot  my  church  of  what  this  dociunent  informs  me  has  been  done  for  the 
vrifeer  of  it. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant 


tt 


Note  19,  p.  27. 

This  I  take  to  be  said  in  jest,  vitoKo^iirriKiih.  Lawrence,  though  we 
qaarreQed  sometimes,  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite.  It  will  be  long  remem- 
bered with  what  grave  delight  he  annoimced  the  recovery  of  the  keys» 
when  they  had  been  more  cunningly  than  becomingly  abstracted  by 
slight  of  hand  from  the  Churchwarden  by  the  Clergyman ;  how  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  visit  his  brawny  shoulders  secured  the  church-door: 
and  I  verily  believe^  if  either  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  or  the  Incumbent 
bad  ventured  to  invade  the  church  with  any  hostile  purpose  without 
leave  of  the  Conmuttee,  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  exUnguUh 
Ifr.  Faulkner  under  his  own  pulpit,  or  to  have  crushed  Sir  Heibert 
into  lelios  under  two  tons  of  stone  altar. 

Note  20,  p.  28. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  criticising,  much  less  condemning, 
the  duign  actually  adopted.  I  believe  it  to  be  unobjectionable;  I 
know  it  to  have  been  designed  expressly  to  escape  objection :  it  has 
been  condemed  on  the  ground  of  immoveablenB$B  (for  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Court  ventured  so  far  as  to  proscribe  the  material) :  and  the 
TaUe  toe  should  have  erected  would  not  have  been  open  to  censure  on 
Mdl  ground. 

Note  21,  p.  29. 

I  have  been  induoed,  contrary  to  my  intention,  to  publish  the 
foUowing  letter  as  a  protest  against  fnrther  innovations,  in  eoct- 
sequence  of  hearing  the  extent  to  which  alterations  have  been 
already  made  in  the  church :  though  I  am  glad  to  say,  having 
left  this  note  o^n  for  the  purpose,  that  the  alteration  alluded  to 
in  ^  text  has  not  (at  least  yet)  been  made.     But  the  old  ugly 
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monuments  have  been  stadc  against  the  wallsy  which  were  pre- 
pared for  fresco  painting;  the  walls  damaged,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  east  end  spoilt  by  four  tablets  for  the  commandmeots 
and  which  we  should  have  done  mfireuo  if  required;  the  reading 
desk  and  pulpit  been  fitted  for  doors,  and  in  the  vety  middle  of 
the  chancel  a  seat  added  for  the  clerk ! 


Tnniiy  Cottege,  CambrUge,  Pel.  3,  1844. 
Mr  Dear  Sia, 

A  second  perata]  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Dalton,  reoeived  and  tn- 
•w^ed  on  Friday  night,  haa  just  suggested  to  me  a  possible  meaning  in  tome 
of  his  late,  and  (if  my  conjecture  be  right)  not  very  frank  and  candid,  loy 
more  than  clear  or  intelligible^  correspondence. 

He  savs,  *'  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Faulkner  to-day  (Feb.  2) 
**  saying  that  the  Camden  had  given  up  the  Church.  I  therefore  rather  expect 
"  to  see  him  on  Monday,  as  he  is  determined  to  carry  on  and  finish  it." 

Now  as  you  knew  long  ago  that  we  had  g^ven  up  the  Church,  and  had 
indeed  told  us  on  the  29th  Nov.,  that  it  would  be  shut  against  us  next  daji 
after  which  we  only  continued  by  sufferance  to  finish  what  was  in  hand,  the 
former  part  of  this  sentence  did  not  present  to  me  any  intelligible  meaning.** 

He  ffoes  on  to  say,  '*F  do  not  know  what  alterations  he  will  make.*'  I  read 
this  with  pleasure,  because  it  shews  that  you  have  no  intention,  within  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Dalton,  to  push  (so  far  as  you  eam  do  so)  the  point  respect- 
ing the  Table  on  which  you  had  previously  so  strongly  insisted.  If  you  bad, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  sentence  could  have  no  other  meamng  or 
object  but  an  unnecessary  deception  and  blind,  and  would  be  quite  unworthy 
of  the  position,  not  to  say  the  profession,  of  the  writer.  But  such  nnwortl^ 
imputation  seems  to  be  removed  bv  the  statement  in  the  next  sentence.  "1 
"cannot  say  what  alterations  he  will  make.  The  open  seats  are  very  much  ob* 
"  jectcfd  to,  but  I  suppose  that  he  will  on  such  points  consult  the  Pariah ;  maoy 
**  of  whom  have  expressed  themselves  lately  strongly  against  the  open  seats.** 

/  suppoH  that  ffou  wiU  on  all  pointt  consult  tkt  Parish,  But  what  I  remark 
in  thia  sentence,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  its  first  two  members,  is  that  being 
about  to  take  into  your  own  hands,  aa  your  duty  is,  the  direction  of  the  work 
of  completion  from  which  you  have  discharged  the  Society,  you  have  not  in 
view  any  interference  with  what  they  have  effected  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  of  yod,  if  only  for  courtesy's  sake,  to  make  them  previously  acquainted 
with  your  intentions,  except  in  regard  to  the  open  seats,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  I  hear  are  "  strongly  objected  to  by  many  of  the  Parishioners.*' 

Now  on  this  subject  two  observations  suggest  themselvea.  First,  it  is 
very  extraordinary  that  these  objections  sbould  be  made  by  anv  of  tbe 
Parishioners,  under  whose  very  eye  the  work  has  been  going  on  for  many 
months,  and  is  now  paid  for,  though  not  by  the  Psrisnionen,  witboot  a 
single  word  of  dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed  by  any  one  to  any  person 
engaged  in  the  work  till  thit  day,  the  Srd  of  Fekru^y,  long  after  the  building 
has  l^en  ready  for  divine  service,  and  when  provision  haa  been  made,  u  I 
understand  by  some  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  seats,  for  kneeling  has- 
socks  and  other  appliances  to  make  them  properly  commodious  for  tbeir 
purpose.  And  Hccndly  if,  which  I  don't  believe,  almost  before  tbe  work  is 
out  of  our  handa,  thia  arrangement  (certainly  and  notoriously  with  us  an 
esaendal  one,  far  more  than  was,  till  yon  made  it  so,  that  of  the  Communion 
Table)  is  to  be  overturned,  it  becomes  me  to  deipaad,  ooee  for  all,  st  Ae 
rsMeaeAtative  of  the  Body  to  which  tod  committed  the  execution,  and  tbe  . 
aubscriben  entrusted  the  (usposal  of  their  eontribfitiont,  what  aecuri^  we  are 
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Co  ha*«  Aat  an  J  vr  aV  of  tiM  tmt  of  aur  oidiitHtMil  f obovr  Is  mat,  pioc^ 
•eol.  if  vot  all  at  ooee,  to  bo  mnoved  and  abolwhed. 

But  tho  ncKt  MBteDoe  in  Mr.  Dalton't  note,  which  at  flnt  f  had  puied 
over  at  otber  wiihoat  moaning;  or  at  Icaot  uomteUigiblo^  (inaffBDch  as  aftor 
stating  that  we  kad  gimm  up  ike  Chmrrk,  and  that  you  were  therefore  going  to 
uhe  it  into  your  own  handa,  it  atkt  ni  wkat  we  wili  do)  now  that  my  attention 
n  awakened  by  what  I  have  above  sabmitted,  I  confeii  auggests  gronods  of 
fnitber  alarm.     Mr.  Dalton  proceeds: 

"Yon  expressed  yonrsehrea  at  fint  aanot  wiabtng  to  do  anything  in  contra- 
riety to  the  will  of  the  Ineiimbent :  jroo  do  not,  I  preanme,  in  anything 
which  is  to  be  done  wiah  to  go  agaisat  Mr.  Fanlkner't  wilU" 

Now  ia  this  aentence  meant  to  find  outt  widiottt  awakening  8oapioioiis» 
whether  we  will  conniye  at  the  removal  of  those  parta  of  the  restoratioo  to 
which  Mr.  F.  has  a  personal  objection  ! 

If  BO,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  unbecoming  way  of  proceeding,  and  Juat 
tt  miueccaoary  and,  1  predict,  aa  nnprofitable,  aa  such  artificiid  waya  of 
getting  at  the  leaat  expenae  at  one's  object  invariably  prove. 

If  you  or  Mr.  Dalton  had  asked  na  in  plain  terms  whether  we  should 

rtuMt  your  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  Table,  open  benchea,  Ac.  (probably  ail 

that  induced  us  to  uodertake  the  restoration,  or  so  much  of  it  aa  we  have  left 

it  within  the  power  of  masonry  to  disturb)  1  have  no  doubt  we  should  have 

toswered  "  No*  because  we  cannot"    We  have  now  nothing  to  do  with,  no 

uower  over,  the  fiibric  s  and  are  therefore  no  longer  reapomtHu  for  what  mav 

be  herea&er  done :  but  that  ia  no  reaaon  we  should  volunteer  to  share  with 

aaj  body  elae  the  diacreditable  reaponaibility,  which  will  inevitably  be  the 

lot  of  thooe  who  shall  eounael,  or  promote,  or  conaent  to  the  disturbance 

af  any  dung  that  baa  been  done  by  ua  in  the  confidence  that,  being  un* 

olgecied  to  when  openly  erected,  it  would  continue  a  aacred  and  recognised 

pvt  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Church. 

We  offered  our  aerviees  (the  Church  being  then  actually  down,  and 

threatened  wiUi  further  ruin)  under  no  false  colours :  the  principles  of  resto- 

titjon  under  which  we  have  in  this  case  acted  were  aa.  fully  known  and  had 

brooght  on  the  Society  aa  much  misconception  and  obloquy,  or  even  more, 

tbaa  now.    If  there  were  any  reaaon  to  doubt  either  our  honesty  or  our  jndg- 

^eat,  care  should  have  been  taken  to  watch  ua  t  we  did  all  on  our  part  to 

feeure  hmaJUe  all  protection  to  the  Clergyman  and  Parishioners,  by  placing 

io  the  first  instance  the  Incumbent,  his  Curate,  and  the  Churehwardena  on  the 

Comsntiee,  and  preaaing  their  attendance  at  meetings,  even  beyond  their  own 

vithca  and  convenience.     1  can  anawer  for  it  tliat  all  was  bona  fide  and  above 

^rd :  and  I  think  I  can  say  for  others,  aa  I  now  do  for  myself,  that  any 

penonil  objection  urged  by  you  at  the  right  time  to  the  erection  of  which 

you  complain,  would  £ive  caused  no  interruption  to  our  friendly  nndersund- 

>og  or  the  continued  services  of  the  Society.    But  the  caae  ia  very  different 

^v  when  yon  have  made  a  point,  which  we  should  have  acquiesced  in  as  a 

'^^^t^  of  indifference,  to  become  an  eaaential  one  by  insisting  upon  it,  as 

^  iovclving  erroneous  doctrine,  and  one  which,  aa  you  think  vou  cannot  allow 

v'lthoot being  unfaithful  to  your  Church,  ao  neither  can  we  nave  proposed  it 

without  iocurring  the  same  imputation.    Now  aa  I  know,  and  everybody  else 

ieeniR  to  know  except  yon  and  Mr.  Dalton,  (who  have  always  resolutely 

iDsmed  upon  refusing  to  listen  to  any  argumenta  or  explanations  that  might 

■*ti«fy  you  of  your  mifttake)  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I  mean  that  there  is  no 

groond*  for  the  objection  that  the  stone  Table  is  against  the  order  of  the 

^Wich,and  that  your  Bishop  (whose  authority,  one  would  suppose,  might  be 

*  The  alhialon  ia  to  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  consecrate  fbe 
l^chw^ththe  Stone  Altar,  after  aa  opinion  taken,  aa  I  understood,  by  his 

H 
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enough  to  cover  his  Cleigy's  respoatihility  in  such  a  caae)  was  willing  to 
consecrate  it,  as  he  is  now,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should  ova  oor- 
selves  to  have  been  guilty  of  either  superstition  or  heresy,  which  you  attri- 
buted to  US  on  that  score,  merely  because  you  have  said  you  will  not  oonseot 
to  it ;  especially  as  the  other  ground  you  have  assumed,  that  this  causes  dii- 
seniion  in  your  Parish,  has,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  just  as  little  founds* 
tion  as  the  other.     I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  in  the  present  instance,  since 
your  little  familiarity  with  the  Parish  makes  it  obvious  to  any  body  that  it  is 
possible  for  me,  constantly  resident  in  Cambridge  and  having  had  so  much 
more  to  do  with  the  Parish  and  for  the  Parish  during  the  last  2}yeaTS  than  you, 
to  he  better  informed  on  this  subject  than  yourself.  I  do  not  know  of  one  per^ 
son  in  the  Parish  who  is  ready  to  say  that  he  believes  a  atone  Table  to  be  objec- 
tionable; T  am  prepsred  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ekin  has  declared  that  he  considers 
*  stone  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  wood*.  But  if  you  have  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  call  together  your  Parishioners;  lay  the  case  before  them ;  let  me  attend 
to  say  what  I  can  on  the  question  to  persuade  both  you  and  them  that  there 
is  no  such  danger  aa  you  apprehend  and  tried  (without  success)  to  make  tbem 
apprehend;  you  will  then  see  if  you  are  borne  out  by  them  in  the  course  yoa 
are  pursuing.    With  respect  to  your  further  proceedings,  in  regard  to  which 
I  have  already  said  you  have  taken  from  me  the  power  and  license  to  co^ope- 
rate,  all  that  belongs  to  me  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  work  already  efiected  by  the 
Society  1  have  already  done ;  any  alterations  you  may  venture  to  propose, 
inconsistent  with  the  work  done  in  the  eonftdence  of  the  commission  given  by 
repeated  resolutions  of  Vestry  to  our  Society,  I  believe  the  Parish  will  have 
too  much  honour  and  gratitude  to  consent  to,  and  you  cannot  do  it  without 
their  consent.     I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  you  would  venture  to  do 
any  thing  without  authority  :  but  for  your  own  information  and  security  I 
frel  1  ought  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  an  opinion  from  one  of  the  first  Civilians 
in  Doctors*  Commons,  that  if  you  should  interfere  with  any  thing  in  the 
Church  without  av/Aortty,  you  expose  yourself  to  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesi- 
aatical  Court,  and  also  to  an  action  at  Common  Law  :  1  am  quite  willing  to 
shew  you  the  Opinion,  which  is  much  stronger  in  its  expressions  than  I  have 
just  stated.     I  will  not,  indeed  I  have  not  time,  presume  to  suggest  to  yoo 
the  obvious  course  which  you  ought  to  pursue,  lest  I  should  appear  either  to 
dictate,  or  render  that  which  is  best  for  you  suspected  by  its  coming  from 
me  :  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  point  out  and  to  cooperate  in  it,  so  far  aa  I  may; 
and  I  have  reason  to  know  it  would  be  approved  by  the  Diocesan.    I  hope 
we  shall  not  see  in  Cambridge,  and  it  ia  a  sight  to  which  I  will  not  be  so 
acquiescing  party,  the  unbecoming  spectacle  of  a  Clergyman  of  our  Chnreh, 
in  spite  of  all  advice  and  remonstrance,  at  once  defying  his  Bishop  and  resist- 
ing the  Law. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  THORP. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkher. 

Note  22,  p.  3L 
I  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  by  the  unifom) 
adoption  of  any  one  designation.  If  we  call  it  an  '  Altar*,  they  tax 
us  with  violating  the  Kubric ;  if  a  '  Table*,  with  hypocrisy.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  the  assurance  that,  when  I  call  it  an 
Altar,  I  call  it  so  "in  that  sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church 
called  it  an  Altar,  and  no  other."  Canon  vil.  1640.  See  also'Ec- 
desiologist* ,  Bee.  1841,  vol.  I.  p.  30,  and  Mr.  Collison's  *  Further 
Bemarks  on  the  Christian  Altar*. 
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Note  23,  p.  31. 
'  It  mi^ht  be  necessary  perhaps,  in  respect  to  what  is  Tequired  in 
man  Catholic  churches,  that  the  Altar  should  adhere  to  the  wall  of 

fhancel,  ajid  in  tkefirtt  intlance  thit  table  may  have  been  lo  made 
lulKere.  If  so,  I  cannot  but  say  that  the  alteration  «o  subtequentiy 
ie  it  not  quite  /air, — it  is  not  quite  a  just  representation  of  the 
nner  in  which  this  altar  or  table  utw  originally  erecled."^~Judg- 
«t.  p.  18. 
[  certainly  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  on  reading 

many  days  since  the  words  here  printed  in  Italics.  They  imply 
:  belief  that  the  Table  was  ori^iinslly  made  lo  adhere,  probably 
I  il  nas  let  in,  to  the  wall ;  and  that  parties  connected  with  the 
loration,  on  finding  that  such  adherence  was  one  of  the  argumenls 
led  on  for  proving  it  to  be  illegal,  had  "  made  an  alteration",  (by 
moving  a  small  portion  of  that  which  united  it  to  the  wall,  as  was 
ires^ly  alleged  by  Hr.  Faulkner  and  bis  friends  in  the  newspapers), 
as  to  cause  it  to  appear  to  be  detached ;  and  I  have  subsequently 
covered  that  this  belief  was  actually  entertained  by  many  persons 
Cambridge,  notwithstanding  repeated  statements  to  the  contrary, 
«  a  letter  from  Mr.  Litchfield  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle, 
'c.  1\,  1843,)  which  a  moment's  inspection,  or  the  insertion  of  a 
n-knife,  would  have  verified.  Indeed  within  the  last  few  days, 
d  sioce  the  removal  of  the  Table  has  left  the  wall  perfectly  clean 
<1  nvToocyiD,*  a  gentleman  in  London  assured  a  friend  of  mine, 
>t  "the  stone  Table  had  been  bo  deeply  and  firmly  Jixed  into  the 
'II  that  it  was   necessary  to  laic  it  asunder  in  order  to  remove 

-    The  learned  Judge  was  doubtless  entitled  to  assume  the  facts 

sUted  in  the  joint  '  Act  on  petition'  for  the  ground  of  his  Judg- 
^''C.  unless  he  had  thought  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  lo 
^Mt  an  enquiry,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
lai  statement  was  contradicted  in  public  Court  in  the  name  of  one 

ihe  two  parties  who  had  consented  to  it :  but  it  certainly  was 
■"loxf  that  he  should  have  thus  expressed  himself  after  having  seen 
'f  Table  itself.  It  remains  for  me  lo  explain  how  that  statement 
'^  (consented  to.  The  pleadings  in  the  Consistory  Court  were 
inducted  in  London,  there  being  no  Civilians  practising  in  Cam- 
"i?e:  and  the  formal  documents  were  sent  down  here  by  Post, 
id  (1  believe  invarlt^ly)  arrived  on  the  day  on  tckieh  the  Court  here 
"*>  having  been  communicated  to  the  Proctor  of  the  opposing 

The  top  ilib,  I  am  told,  taaa  been  more  tbao  once  lifted  and  carried  away 
^'"°  ^  plan  b;  a  fsv  of  the  PsriBhioDcrs  at  ■  Vtitry  meeting,  jnat  to 
"  tiat  it  vai  'uoteable'. 
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party  in  Doctors*  Commons  the  da^  before:  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  returning  them  for  correction.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  document  which  contsjned  the  result  of  the  several  state- 
ments and  replies^  as  eomrJuded  with  the  concurrence  of  both  parties, 
which  arrived  on  the  Cami  day  on  which  it  had  to  be  handed  in,  and 
which  to  my  astonishment  asserted  that  the  Table  was  *  cemented' 
and  '  fixed'  to  the  wall.  By  what  oversight  this  happened,  I  have 
not  been  at  the  pains  to  enquire;  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  through 
any  neglect  of  the  Proctors  for  the  Churchwardens.  I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  point  it  out,  and  went  to  town  myself  to  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  applying  for  further  delay  to  have  the  error  corrected:  bat 
it  was  represented  to  me,  and,  as  the  event  has  proved*  correctly  so 
far  as  regards  the  grounds  qf  the  Judgment^  though  nol  in  regard  to 
ihe  handle  it  has  furnished  for  injurious  imputations,  thai  this  was 
inunaterial  to  the  main  question ;  so  that  I  was  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  not  pressing  a  delay,  which  it  was  then  manifest  would 
have  carried  the  hearing  in  the  Consistory  Court  aver  ihe  Long 
Vacation.  The  affidavits  on  which  the  statement  in  the  *Act 
concluded'  was  founded,  alleged  that 

"  The  lower  slab  fomning  the  bese  of  the  Altar  stands  on  concrete,  tod 
was  embedded  in  mortar  atwat  one  inch  below  the  chancel  floor,  which  wsi 
wholly  laid  with  tiles.  ...The  top  slab,  and  the  three  upright  slabs  of  the 
Altar,  were  Jointed  against  the  finished  plaister  of  the  upright  ohancel  wtl) 
with  mortar*',  (T.  Clatton  and  Son):  and  that  "  The  top  and  upright  slabs 
were  wiade  to  adhere  to  the  upright  chancel  wall  with  mortar*',  (J.  Pbck> 

These  parties  have  sinee  assured  me  that,  on  making  their  afi- 
davitSy  they  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
examined,  that  the  Altar  was  not  let  in,  or  Jixed,  to  the  wall.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  accompanying  .Statement,  voluntarily  made  by  the 
same  parties,  and  which  they  would  have  verified  on  oath  if  the 
removal  of  the  Altar  had  not  rendered  it  unnecessary,  that  the  cod- 
tradictory  representations  on  this  subject  are  attributable  to  a  mis- 
apprehensioD  of  technical  terms  (such  as  'jointed*,  '  embedded', 
'  cemented*}  on  the  part  of  persons  not  teailiar  with  them. 

**The  Stone  Altar  erected  by  me  in  St  Sepulchre's  chureh  was  fiist 
worked  fair  and  clean  all  round,  with  a  moulding  in  front  and  at  the  end% 
and  is  worked  clean  behind;  the  moulding  was  not  continued  all  round, 
because  (as  I  supposed)  it  was  intended  to  be  set  agaiuat  a  wall,  as  most 
Tables  are  when  cliey  sre  not  wanted.  It  waa  taken  to  a  square,  just  ss  if  a 
carpenter  had  planed  it  with  a  plane ;  I  mean  clean  and  smooth,  just  like  soy 
other  Table;  just  the  same  aa  if  it  had  been  a  wooden  one  ;  I  can't  see  soy 
difierence.  It  was  worked  fidr  and  clean  ail  round,  so  that  you  might  tske  it 
away,  and  set  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  thurch,  and  it  would  be  a  complete 
Table.    1  understood  it  to  be  made  so  that  it  could  be  set  up  in  any  other 

f)art  of  the  church,  if  required.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  it,  but  the  weight. 
t.oouid  be  easily  moved  to  any  other  part  of  3ie  chordi  in  twenty  ounates 
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att't  hands.  We  spt  it  up  agaipsl  the  Knished  |iUUlering  of  the  will : 
pUliiering  had  been  preriaatl/  tiniibrd,  and  the  vail  made  ttuud,  ihe 
e  *ay  all  over  the  choroh,  and  lo  il  traulil  remaiii  undamaged  \(  the  Allir 

■  chink  ot  open  ipace  betwixt  it  and  the  wall,  icarGFly  peTce|iIible,  about 
■iiicenth  ot  aa  inch.  Il  w»  pointed  up  with  'pully,'  jiint  to  till  U  up, 
bldr  the  break ;  it  wai  done  jum  ai  any  wuikman  would  not  think  hi* 
k  WM  liniihed  if  it  had  been  lett  in  that  way  :  by  'jointed,'  in  my  amdavit, 
'pointed  up'  with 'puny'  or  'martar.'ai  I  have  now  deaurihed  ;  'patty' 


fthai 


only  diReTently  mined  :  i 


■^glh 


noi  intended  to/ailcih  but  Dnly'taJ!;J>lp; 
lI•daDt  with  a  penknife,  wet  or  dry.  The  Altar  Is  not  Hxed  in  any  way  to 
leor  or  the  wall:  not  fixed  to  i[a  place  by  any  thing  but  ita  own  weight, 
'brdded  in  monar,'  in  my  affidavit.  1  meant  ihal.  ai  the  boltom  aUb  rvats 
a  tD(u  of  cancreie,  now  hard,  and  the  concrete  being  rough,  a  thin  coat  of 
lUt  waj  laid  over  the  surface  juat  lo  level  the  concrete  (or  the  slab  to  lie 
ID  upon;  juii  enough  to  keep  it  level:  Dot  enough  to  fix  it  moie  than  it  la 
td  b;  ila  own  weight:  il  would  be  ai  much  filed  without  the  tnoriar  an 
il  it.  It  was  thought  about  to  set  il  on  the  finiahe J  tiled  fiour ;  but  we 
*  Clerk  of  the  Works  and  myself)  thought  it  would  be  an  unnccesiarj 
MM*  Id  hide  (Aoi(  tiiea.  so  eaatl]>  ai  they  wrie;  M  we  tetiled  Co  rest  it  on 
'  concrete,  with  the  tiles  ruund  il.  If  we  had  let  it  on  tbe  lite),  we  should 
llha>e  bedded  it  in  morUr,aBiliBatpreicnt,jual  to  make  it  >1iiiid  level. 

"THUS.  CLAYTON,  Sebb. 
'  We  declare  ihe  above  Statement  to  be  eorreci,  at  far  as  we  are  concerned 
tltit  "JOSEPH  PKCK. 

"THOS.  CLAYTON,  Junr." 

Tbe  above  accoinit  b  ftirther  conliniied  by  the  following  extract 
wi  \ht  report  of  wbat  look  place  in  the  Coiuiatory  Court,  lent  to  me 
r  line  of  the  Secrelaries  then  in  Cambridge,  datetl  April  17,  1844  ; 
Mr.  Puulkner  is  not  more  accurate  than  usual  in  his  '  slatementa' : 
t  taaert*  thai  the  M^az  ia  cemented  to  the  wall!" 


Note  24,  p.  38,  Une 
I  argued  thus  ■— 
1-  The  T»«is  was  : 
Miw  lOBTB  appointed  t 
Tliui  hn«  evidently  alii 
iticb  uys 


I    STAND     "where    MOKNIM 


the  iBt  Rubric  at  Horntni;  Prayer. 


II'  "  Morning  anil  Evening;  Prayer  ahall  be  used  in  the  aecattonted 
^1  unleai  olherwiic  appomied  by  the  Ordinary." 

So  thai  ihe  Tahle  waa  to  Blond  where  Prayer  was  appointed  to  be 
*»4  whether  Ihnt  waa 
1  111  Mcustomed  place,  hy  ailoieanee,  \ 

or  j  of  the  Ordinary. 

I"  wme  maccualomud  place,  hy  apiiointmaiit ) 

uCfatre  bif  one  church  in  England  calculated  to  shew  the  abaunlitj 
<'<Im  \u»  Juilgnient,  it  is  SL  Sejiulchxc'ii.  Fur  here  the  accuatoined 
wt  (b(  Cainnion  Prayer,  and  the  proper  place  for  Comniuuioo,  coin- 
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cide.  The  wonhippen  have  come  to  the  TaUe,  instead  of  (what  was 
the  common  case,  which  made  some  order  necessary)  the  Table  being 
taken  down  to  the  worshippers. 

The  mott  nncatholic  view  would  be  that  the  Table  should  stand, 
and  the  Communion  be  celebrated,  wherever  Prayen  were  said  ;  and 
this  should  be  as  aecuUomedf  or  as  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

Therefore,  (1)  in  thia  church  there  is  no  queMm^  because  '  Prayers 
are  said'  «n  the  CKaneel,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  Table  being 
moyeable. 

(2)  in  all  other  Churches,  where  '  Prayer  is  said'  in  the  Body  of  ihe 
Chwrt^  whether  by  custom,  or  the  Bishop's  appointment,  the  Table 
ought  to  he  hroughi  down  and  ^erejixed. 

The  St  Sepulchre's  Table  in  every  particular  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Canon. 

And  it  is  nowhere  said  of  what  material;  nor  that  it  shall  be  mone- 
able :  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  it  must  be  moveable 
leet  it  should  require  to  be  moved,  in  a  case  where  it  oannoi  so 
require. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Bobertson  arrived,  in  the  work  before 
referred  to,  ("  How  shall  we  conform,"  &c),  t^fter  a  eorreapondenee  wUk 
me  on  the  eubfeet,  (wit&  the  object  on  his  part  of  preparing  a  chapter 
<  on  the  matericU  of  the  Altar*  for  his  new  editicm,  on  mine  with  that 
of  ascertuning  the  truth  in  the  matter  then  in  dispute  between  me  and 
Mr.  Faulkner),  though  expressed  with  his  usual  caution,  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  atone  for  <*the  material,  and  also  the 
form  of  an  altar,  may  be  borne  with ;"  (see  his  reasons,  p.  166, 
2nd  edit) :  and  that  "  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  rubric, 
**  &c,  a  bishop  has  power  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  stone 
**  table  or  altar,  if  in  his  opinion  neither  superstition  nor  scandal  be 
"  likely  to  result"  In  the  present  instance  the  Bishop  had  given  his 
sanction,  and  of  the  Parishioners  there  was  confessedly  no  question. 

The  anomalies  of '  the  rubric  &c.'  which  Mr.  B.  (certainly  a  judicious 
and  not  partial  authority)  thus  considered,  with  me,  not  to  impede  the 
Diocesan's  right  to  sanction  a  stone  altar,  seemed  to  me  to  be  capable 
of  this  explanation.  The  Popish  altars,  which  were  chargeable  with 
having  ministered  to  superstition,  and  of  which  in  most  instances 
there  were  several  in  the  same  church,  were  (we  will  suppose) 
generally  taken  down ;  probably  in  most  cases  by  violence,  till  such 
outrage  was  restrained  by  the  Injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  1659.  This 
both  at  the  Reformation  and  during  the  Rebellion  was,  no  doubt,  an 
intentional  aggression  upon  altars  at  the  time.  But  it  was  not  the 
deUberaie  or  enduring  mind  of  the  Church :  of  which  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof,  that  though  leaving  the  rule  ambiguous  in  oider 
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to  svoid  inteslnriiig  vhh  the  altar  as  U  tmu  in  each  particular  church, 
(a  woodflD  table  in  liie  nave  in  one/ the  ancient  stone  altar  in  the 
doDod  in  another^  and  thua  allowing  that  Ae  altar  might  not  be 
fixed,  or  not  of  atone,  yet  &e  cfanzch  has  never  snaeted  a  role  to  that 
e&et:  not  eren  when  '^'M^^^fg  that  tk^  Fmt  skaU  be  in  one  flaud 
piaee,  and  of  afoiM.  The  dreumstanoe  that  at  both  these  periods  there 
were  actoally  Tablea  under  both  conditions,  and  that  ^  law  did  not 
nqmr€  iho99  thai  wen  then  immoveable  to  be  made  moveable^  is  surely 
an  argument  against  the  allegation  that  the  law's  intention  is  to  be. so 
canstrued  now,  when  that  intention  is  violated  on  every  side.  Why 
then  did  she  not  make  uniformity,  by  enacting  to  take  down  the 
KBoaining  altars,  or  by  removing  the  Tables  ftom  the  Nave  to  the 
Ghaaoel  ?  Becanae  the  former  she  did  not  chooee,  the  latter  she  did 
not  cbra.  In  timea  of  eicitement  she  did  what  her  Eishops  would 
do  nnw,  leave  things  m  Uiey  vcbbo.  But  her  ammue  is  still  lurthef 
efmaed  by  the  &ct  that»  somdiow  or  other,  and  without  any  enaot^ 
iKnt  beyond  the  partial  efforts  of  Laud  and  other  individual  Bishops* 
the  Tablea  have  come  to  be  Altars,  and  have  made  their  way  to  the 
East  end.  There  is  no  denying  that:  there  they  are.  1  only  know  of 
one  Table  that  does  not  stand  at  the  East  wall,  and  that  ib  in  the  most 
desecrated  church  in  England  (Deerhurst).  The  practice  of  celebrating 
in  the  Nave,  which  in  the  times  of  violence  was  the  rule,  in  other  times 
the  exception,  I  conceived  to  have  been  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Diocesan,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  case  of  cross  churches  or  deep 
receding  chanceLs,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  or 
hear  the  Priest  officiating  at  the  East  end  of  the  chanceL  Above  all, 
this  intention  of  the  Church  to  revert  to  the  practice  of  having  the 
Altar  at  the  East  end,  now  that  all  danger  of  superstition,  and  the 
very  possibility  of  administering  a  forbidden  service,  are  removed, 
(which  to  my  mind  could  only  depend  on  the  ritual  used,  and  not 
on  the  material  of  the  Table),  was  further  established  by  the  increasing 
ose  of  Stone  Altars ;  a  use  increasing  with  the  increasing  earnestness 
in  religion,  of  which  our  adversaries  so  much  boast,  and  which 
certainly  seemed  not  to  spring  out  of  any  superstitious  fancies,  nor 
to  be  confined  to  one  religious  party,  but  to  originate  in  a  desire  to 
bestow  more  liberally  to  God's  glory,  and  to  provide  more  securely  for 
the  due  reverence  of  the  Holy  Table.  That  the  Table  would  be 
protected  (by  law)  in  the  Chancel  if ,  as  in  this  case,  the  Parishioners 
agreed,  I  gathered  from  the  case  of  Newton  and  Bawldrey,  (M.  1. 
Anne,  BcJBX,  I.  p.  368),  in  which  the  King's  Bench  decided  that  the 
Parishioners  at  a  meeting  having  resolved  to  repair  the  chancel  and 
rails,  and  to  replace  the  Table  there,  and  raise  the  floor  some  steps 
higher  for  the  sake  of  greater  decency,  might  even  compel  the  Parish 
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to  pay  for  doing  H.    Indoed  H  has  b«en  snggealed  by  peraoin  of 
more  authority  tlian  myself,  tliat*  admitting  the  decision  to  be  right, 
which  lias  forbidden  the  use  of  the  stone  erection  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
for  the  Communion,  all  tliat  the  Churchwardens  bad  to  do  was  to 
place  a  wooden  taUe  in  IVonI  of  it»  wberaoii  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment:  there  is  no  legal  ground  for  removing  ibat  table  (in  the 
Round   Church)  t    and  in  point  ci  fiust  no  ofdtr  hat  ever  heen 
made  fir  tls  remowih    By  what  authority  it  was  remoTcd,  I  do  not 
Inow.    The  Judge  dtdmed  to  make  any  order  for  it :   if  it  were 
done  under  the  Council's  Order  to  Ridley  or  the  Injunctions  of 
Elisabeth,  it  is  well  known  that  neither  of  them  are  of  any  authority 
(see  Robertson,  p.  IM) :   the  Incumbent,  if  he  were  present,  and 
those  who  idded  him  in  the  removal,  were,  as  I  am  instructed, 
**  guttty  of  a  contempt  of  Court,  and  might  have  been  proceeded 
•gainst  and  punished  before  the  Judicial  Committee,"  if  the  matter 
iiad  l)een  duly  carried  on  for  Appeal  i   if,  as  is  reported,  it  was  done 
under  a  monition  IVom  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  I  am  instructed  on 
the  same  authority  that  "  the  Archdeacon  had  no  jurisdiction  orer 
^*  the  subject  matter,  and  was  invested  with  uo  authority  to  direct 
*'the  removal  of  the  Tables  from  the  Church."    I  am  also  able  to 
say  that  if  he  took  any  step  in  the  way  of  monition  to  remove  them 
at  the  time  when  they  were  removed,  at  which  time  the  intention  to 
appeal  was  not  abandoned,  he  did  so,  in  this  particular  not  reluctant 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  cfmirary  to  the  advice,  (for 
even  liis  Lordship  had  no  authority),  of  his  present  Diocesan.    The 
order  of  the  Church  ia,  or  rather  khm,  that  AUart  should  be 
removed :  does  any  one  maintain  that  every  table  in  a  church  which 
is  made  of  stone,  and  immoveable,  k  an^ftarf  *'An  Altar  is  that  on 
wliich  taaiftce  it  offered,  whether  it  l>e  of  wood  or  stone :  liefore  the 
Reformation  there  were  in  every  church  seversl  such  stone  Tables, 
on  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  had  been  offered  ;  and  such  tables 
became  Altars  in  virtue  of  that  tacrijiee,  and  were  removed  for  that 
reason,  not  beeanu  they  were  immoveable  or  ofttone.    No  table,  of 
any  kind,  can  be  an  akar  on  which  no  sacrifice  has  ever  been  offered, 
or  is  intended  to  be  oflTered.     It  may  l>e  called  by  any  name ;  hot  it 
is  made  an  altar  by  being  used  for  that  purpose,  and  by  that  only; 
and  therefore,  supposing  that  we  have  no  sacrifice  in  our  Church,  ii 
we  have  not  in  the  sense  of  the  learned  Judge,  (who  means  by 
*  sacrifice'  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead), 
there  eawMt  be  an  Altar  in  our  Church,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  our  Injunctions  and  Canons.    To  say  that  the  Euchariit 
becomes  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  by  being  offered  upon  a  stone  table,  is 
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to  ay  that  slooe  has  tbe  qnalily  of  transubstantiating  the  elements." 
A  stooe  table  set  up  in  the  present  day»  and  used  with  onr  Chnrch's 
ritual,  is  as  nneh  a  Commonlon  Table  as  if  it  were  of  wood,  and  it 
is  an  Ahar  In  the  sense  In  which  our  Church  in  the  Communion 
serrlee  ImpBcitly  recognises  an  Altar,  and  it  is  so  in  no  other  sense, 
and  It  is  nothing  more. 

A  weacy  curiooa  though  somewhat  obscure  Pamphlet  has  Just 
appeared,  having  been  delayed,  as  I  understand  the  learned  author, 
eot  of  conaidefations  affecting  the  proposed  dissolution  of  the  Camden 
Sodely  s  which,  especially  when  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  will 
probably  lead  Mr.  Faulkner  to  bdiere  that  he  has  been  predpUasU 
in  ejecting  the  Stone  Altar  from  his  church  %  If  It  be  true,  as  the 
author  of  course  ooncelTes  himseSf  to  have  established,  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  '  Popish  abomination,'  the  doBt  momtmenial  tttms  table 
Is  the  right  form  for  the  Communion  Table  after  all ;  especially  in 
those  communions  which  protest  against  the  great  heresy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  title  is  enough,  exhibiting  in  large  capitals 
THE  STONE  ALTAR  as  A  WITNESS  roa  tbb  truth  or 
oon    Ifoao's    HuMAirmr,   and  against  tbb    Romish   doctrikb  or 

TmAliaVBSTAMTIATION     AND     TBB     SACBinCB     Of   TBB    MaSS.*      The 

author,  who  disapproves  of  the  re-introduction  of  Stone  AUart^ 
being  of  opinion  that  "  Bishop  Ridley's  reasons  for  their  removal  or 
disuse  should  for  practical  motives  weigh  with  us  at  the  present 
day,"  declares  '*  his  object"  to  be  '^  an  endeavour  to  preserve  a  linlL  in 
"the  diain  of  evidence  agaimt  RoKnish  innovation,"  by  proving 
**  the  Stone  Altar  to  have  been  introduced  originally  as  an  antidote 
against  heresy*"  "and  a  Witness  for  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
humanity  In  connexion  with  the  Eucharist.''  And  I  understand 
him  to  argue  that  the  fixed  stone  altar  was  adopted  by  the  (Roman) 
Church,  not  as  representing  an  AUar  on  which  the  sacrifice  of  Cbrut 
b  represented  or  repeated,  but  on  the  contrary  as  an  antidote  to  the 
heresy  which  denied  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  (by  symbolizing 
the  Tomb  in  which  his  body  was  laid),  and  therefore  in  fact  as 
a  witness  to  a  great  Oitholic  verity.    (See  Postscript,  p.  109.) 

[The  following  extract,  shewing  how  a  *  Mensa'  may  be  of  ttone^ 
and  how  an  *  Altar'  in  the  strictest  sense  may  be  a  *  Mensa,'  has 
beeo  supplied  to  me  by  a  friend  ; 

"  Prior  '  ad  sextum'  dicta,  a  sexto  videlicet  ah  urbe  Carthagine 
kpide :  qui  ipse  locus  appellatus  est  '  Mensa  Cypriani ; '  non  quod, 
(ttt  ait  Augustinus  serm.  113  de  divers.)  ibi  sit  Cyprianus  epoUtos, 
aed  qnk  ibi  est  immolaiuiJ*  Baronius  in  Martyr.  Rom,  xviii.  Cal. 
pet.] 

*  B7  the  R«T.  J.  BUokbume :  Rivingtoni,  London. 
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[A  writer  in  the  hi$h  BeekiiatUcal  Jommai  (xltl  p.  361)  stttes 
that  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  the  TaUe  is 
removed  e?ery  Sunday  during  afternoon  service  <mi  of  the  ehuFch, 
and  the  whole  chancel  filled  with  forms  for  the  use  of  the  public] 

[In  the  **  Ecclesiastical  Records*'  (compiled  from  Wilkin's  Concilia) 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Hart  (of  which  the  author  says*  p.  6,  that  it  will  be 
chiefly  oselul  "  to  the  controversialist  with  Rome,  in  tearing  off  the 
mask  from  Popery/*  and  "as  an  antidote  to  Popery"),  the  Altar  is 
described  under  the  head  of  *  Ornaments  of  the  Church,*  (in  which 
case  it  is  noi  disputed  that  any  other  than  Stone  Altars  are  illegal; 
see  History  of  Christian  Altars^  and  Sir  H.  J.  Fust's  Judgment^ 
p,  57).  The  Author  adds :  "  The  High  Altar  was  not  always  fixed, 
"  like  onr  modem  Communion  Tables,  against  the  east  walL**] 

Note  25,  p.  40,  line  27, 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  great  niunbers  would  come  from 
a  distance  not  empty  handed,  to  attend  the  consecration  of  the  diurch, 
and  that,  if  there  were  a  collection  at  the  Offertory,  the  debt  would  be 
nearly  cleared  off:  an  additional  though  secondary  reason  for  desiring 
that  the  ceremonial  should  be  conducted,  so  far  as  the  Bishop  should 
approve,  in  conformity  with  the  restoration.    See  p.  41,  line  12. 

Note  26,  p.  55. 

A  correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Faulkner  and  myself 
whose  only  reply  to  my  request  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  had  charged  us  in  his  visits  to  his  Parishioners  with  covert  designs 
hostile  to  the  Church,  was  that  two  persons,  strangers  to  him,  but 
evidently  members  of  the  University,  (not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  members 
of  our  Society),  had  called  upon  him  to  ask  his  leave  to  erect  a  stone 
cross  in  his  churchyard ! 

Note  27,  p.  66. 

The  confidential  person  who  attended  the  Consistory  Court  in 
Cambridge  when  Mr.  F.  appeared  and  delivered  him  his  objections 
to  the  faculty,  wrote  to  me  thus,  April  17,  1844.  "  The  Church- 
warden stated  that  Mr.  F.  had  resolved  not  to  leave  ^avering,  and 
tliat  the  Parishioners  are  getting  up  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  his 
non-residence." 

Note  28,  p.  65. 
The  suit  aUnded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  terminated  in 
1825  after  a  litigation  of  two  years,  and  presents  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  character  of  elective  patronage.     (The  perpetual  Curacy  is  in 


le  gift  of  the  Pariiluonen).  It  was  dMided  by  m  m^oritj  of  one,- 
nd  tbua  the  T«te  of  a  Jeio  determined  the  choice  of  •  Clergyman. 
Ik  trial  nwy  be  seen  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  March  25,  I82fi. 

NoTB  39,  p.  M. 
"How  *haU  we  conform  to  the  Litni^P"     By  the  Rer.  J.  C. 
1B43.  p-  107,  and  edit.    (See  Note  24.) 


NoT>  ao,  p.  67. 
It  is  comfortiDg  to  find  Ur.  Robertson  enumerating  these  very 
uDe  points  ss  those  which  "weliBTe  before  us  the  difficult  taslt 
'  of  cooTerting  men  to  hriiere  in,— namely,  the  Church's  unity  and 
'  authority ,  the  apostolical  commission,  the  virtue  and  necessity  of 
'  the  sacraments",  &c.     'Hota  ihaUtoe  eonfarmf  p.  815. 

NoTsSI,  p.  67. 
"Tliough  not  on  illiterate  town,  Cheltenhsm  ii  certainly  Tery 
inliterary ;  and  the  interest  its  inhabitants  have  hitherto  displayed 
D  science  has  t>een  very  feeble ....  The  formation  of  even  private 
usociations  for  pbilosopbical  purposes  has  been  rendered  impossible 
tiy  the  prevuKng  inaiuHf  of  taste.  Nor  during  the  last  hundred 
jean  of  our  local  history  has  there  been  a  single  event  in  any  degree 

creditable  to  the  intellectual  taste  of  the  place If  therefore  the 

iDccesB  of  the  eSbit  to  raise  £600  {to  receive  the  British  Associstion) 
depended  exclusively  on  an  appeal  to  the  literary  and  philosophical 
■ppetencies  of  the  town,  it  could  not  be  anticipated  with  much 
confidence.  Fortunately  however  this  is  not  the  case.  A  visit  from 
Ibe  Association  woulJ  be  attended  with  results  at  once  more  popular 
and  more  tangible,  than  the  philosopiiy  of  all  its  sections.  It  would 
fill  the  town  with  strangers  whose  material  wants  would  be  Intel- 
%entty  appreciated  and  effectively  supplied.  Their  expenditure 
*oald  be  considerable,  and  highly  tieneflcial  to  trade.  Business  men 
Buy  look  upon  these  subscriptions  as  an  investment  promisiog  an 
"nple  return ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Association  be  a  very 
profitable  circumstance.  Here  then  is  a  tolid  consideration." 
Certainly  the  '  appetencies'  of  the  people  of  Cheltenham  are  set  out 
We  very  intelligibly.  This  article  is  immediately  followed  by 
■Dother  against  the  Camden  Society,  expallaling  on  the  new  dis- 
"iTery  that  "  the  Restoration  of  Churches  Is  the  Restoration  of 
I'lptry;"  on  which  subject  I  liave  only  to  refer  those  who  have 
^opted  it  on  authority,  to  the  counter  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  maintains  in  his  recent  Charge  that  '  the  Restoration 


of  Oiurcbe*  ii  the  RntcraUon  of  Prolesumhra  ;•  and  nraial 
cnyaelf  for  my  own  pari  with  belierjng  for  the  praent  tlul 
subject  thus  contradictorily  defined  is  simply  -the  restorNioi 
churches.'  I  proceed  to  the  nal  following  Article  in  the  ilore 
Paper,_(only  wondering  what  the  Cheltenham  papers  do  now.  ■ 
the  Round  Church  and  the  Camden  ue  'put  down").— which i 
about  the  Round  Church,  and  in  which  the  writer  concludes 
■uggesling  a  device  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Faulkuef,  the  acute 
of  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  '•  The  Rubric,  at  the  Comniu. 
lime,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  tlie  church,  or  in  the  chancel,  wl 
morning  and  evening  prayer  are  appointed  to  be  said.  This  qc 
would  justify  Mr.  Faulkner  in  procuring  another  oaAen  tabU,  in  p 
of  the  one  which  the  Society  have  broken  up.  and  placing  it  in 
body  or  nave  of  the  church,  that  '  court  of  the  Gentiles.'  lo  »: 
••the  people"  are  to  be  banished,  leaving  the  stone  altar  of 
Society  to  the  'awful  solitudes'  of  the  ■Pre»byteriura'  or  ■  Sacnini 
or  Holy  of  Holies. "_ThU  suggestion  must  be  very  edifying  to  tl 
who  have  seen  the  clmrch.  and  know  that  the  navt  is  the  n 
pan.  in  which  there  is  no  accommodation  for  ■•  the  people"  at 
the  Caimlenians  having  in  this  their  favourite  work  violated  tbeiri 
canons  for  the  convenience  of  the  congregation,  and  tvrned  ihe  fj 
«ftl.c  worsAipp^t  into  lA,  cA^ntd :  so  that  the  consequenct 
following  the  writer's  advice  would  be  that  the  only  thing  •  ■  banish 
would  he  the  Table  iU^lf,  which  would  thus  be  o'.t  of  «ght  of  et 
body  except  the  passers  by.  This  affords  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  our  work  has  been  nude 
theme  of  misrepresentation  by  tile  Press. 

NoTB  32.   p.  68. 
It  was  suggested  that  Mr.  F.  might  be  satUfied  with  the  tm 
resource  as  was  resorted  to  at  Roehampton,  (p.  37).  namely,  phci 
a  board  over  the  stone  slab :  a  sugBesliDn  to  which  of  course  we  w 
not.  with  proper  respect  to  that  gentleman,  attend. 

Note  33.  p.  70. 

The  removal  of  the  Altar  into  the  very  middle  of  the  church,  -i 

the  chancel  entirely  pewed  {as  well  as  the  nave),  whh  pewt  harii 

their  backs  turned  to  the  East,   was  acluaUy  part  of  *  published  d 

sign  for  the  restoration  of  the  glorious  church  of  St  Hary  Reddifl 

^OTK  34,  p.  72. 
The  fact  is  lliai  our  Church  has  no  form  for  reconsecfolirig  lui 
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in  inctenl  Isngaage  it  wu  termed,  rMoncillng)  a  dcMcmtad 
jrch,  any  more  than  it  has  for  consecrating  a  new  one.  It  is 
rul«  of  the  Canon  Latr  that  a  church  once  consecrated  may 
t  be  congecrated  again.  In  the  case  of  the  church  of  Sonth 
dling,  rebuilt.  Archbishop  Abbot  placed  the  parish  under  an 
erdict  till  it  should  be  coasecrated.     (Gibson  Cod.  190.) 

Note  3A,  p.  SS. 
TouchatoDe,  «  dtirk  nurble,  anciently  much  uaed  for  tomb-stones. 

NoTB  36,  p.  It. 
or  the  aum  advanced  the  amount  not  yet  repaid  b  jEI013  lOi.; 
•r  expenses  XS57  IBs,  5d,:  m^ing,  with  sundry  casual  charges,  (be- 
des  the  sum  due  to  the  Architect),  a  total  deficit  of  about  £1400. 
owards  the  partial  liquidation  of  the  building  debt  the  Treasurer  has 
sum  iu  hand.  The  subacriptions  in  money  have  been  about  XSODO. 
heae  bare  been  chiefly  contributed  or  collected  by  the  Hember*  of 
le  Society,  and  the  lovers  of  religious  Art.  The  prediction  of  the 
rime  Minister  haa  not  been  Terified,  that  the  Univenity  would  take 
ito  its  own  lianda  the  entire  execution  of  a  work  so  creditable  to  its 
nterprise  and  splendour,  (See  Society's  Report,  ISU,  p.  lA,  note.) 

Posracurr,  p.  lOfi. 
The  '  Faculty'  for  confirming  the  restorations  (with  the  exception 
it  the  Altar  and  Credence  table)  was  eventually  'extracted'  on  Ute 
wiition  and  at  the  cost  of  the  parties  concerned  in  tlie  restoration, 
■ith  a  view  to  secure  the  inlegrily  of  the  work  effected,  and  is  now 

From  a  messsge  just  recnved  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
illtr  and  credence,  now  lying  in  pieces  in  the  ehnrch.yard,  will  not 
be  lorrendered.  Probably  Mr.  Faulkner  has  become  enamoured  of 
Uirai  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blackbume'a  Pamphlet. 
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Sic  TO*  Bon  TObli  TeDm  fsrtii  cms. 
Sie  TO*  noo  voUi  mcIUlcaU*  apis. 
Six  n»  aoD  vobis  fertls  sr^tra  bores. 
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Tina  aiiplieatioQ  is  th«t«fore  made  by  him  to  the  paUic,  and 
he  tnuts  that  the  friends  of  our  Protestant  BelbrmadoD  will 
support  him  in  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  snperatitioiif 
by  »f«»«t»"g  him  to  obtain  a  sum  of  from  Two  to  Thbbb  Htiii- 
hbbd  Pouiid8»  which  will  be  requisite  for  finishing  the  Church 
and  Church  yard,  so  as  to  make  every  thing  complete,  and  the 
Church  comfortable  for  Divine  Service. 

R«  R.  FAULEMsa,  Jmewmbeml, 

Cambsidob,  /itA.  14,  1844. 

Donations  are  received  by  the  Incumbent  or  the  Curate ;  at 
Mr.  John  Harvey's,  St.  Sepulchre's  Parish ;  or  at  any  of  the 
Cambridge  Banks,  which  should  be  paid  entitled  to  the  "  J« 
hmfi  Fwnd  far  fimtikmg  tte  Btmnd  Ckurth," 
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AmAfjpM  to  tte  Pr€UtlamiPMMiT$ip«lllmg  UkePaj^AfHrnKma- 
Htm  of  a  SUme  AUar  amd  Orodmuso  TMe,  m  SL  Sep^Mr^* 
Ckmthf  Cambridi^. 

Mt  CBBmruN  FBDome, — Having  ezpmenced  mudi  ^rapathy 
and  kindness  from  many  friends  of  our  Protestant  Church  with 
their  most  affectionate  assurances  of  support,  I  feel  myself  bound 
thus  publicly  to  acknowledge,  with  sincere  gratitude,  the  enooor 
raging  asustance  I  have  received  frt>m  thon.  1  am  anxious  also 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  others,  who  have  kindly  in- 
terested themselves  for  me  in  the  painful  and  vexatious  contest 
between  the  Cambridge  Camden  Soctefy  and  myself,  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  &cts  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  Stone  Altar 
and  Credence  Table. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  cause  why  the  Society  was 
at  first  permitted  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  Church.  In 
Sq»tember  1841,  a  part  of  the  Churdi  which  was  very  old  fefl  in, 
and  threatened  to  Ining  down  a  considerably  greater  portioQ  of 
the  ancient  &bric  Wiule  the  Churdiwardens  and  Psnshionas 
wore  engaged  in  repairing  the  damage  done,  the  cost  of  whiok 
seemed  likely  to  be  attended  with  an  e^)ense  fur  beyond  the 
means  of  the  parish,  which  is  very  poor,  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Camden  Society,  who  possessed  a  taste  for 
ardhitectural  beauties,  was  drawn  to  the  Church.  They  came 
forward,  and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  not  only  to  repair  the 
part  that  had  fallen  down,  but  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  former 
interesting  appearance. 

The  Pari^oners,  in  vestry,  very  gladly  agreed  to  the  pro- 
position.   A  Committee  was  formed,  who  undertook  to  raise 
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iubscriptiona,  and  to  guarantee  the  Parishioners  from  all  charges 
iver  and  above  £300,  wliich  were  to  be  raised  by  the  parish.  A 
iieulty  was  obtained,  and  the  work  weut  on  slowly  but  satisfac- 
arily,  until  October  1843,  when  the  restoration  being  nearly 
■iTfcted,  I  discovered  the  erection  of  the  Stone  Altar  which  had 
ft'oiitly  been  put  up  in  the  Church.  My  absence  from  Cam- 
iriilje,  (the  cause  of  which  will  be  explained},  jirevonted  my 
ttendance  at  the  Committee  meetings.  My  good  Curate  howe^■er 
ras  present,  and  I  did  not  see  any  occasion  for  my  being  there, 
i  I  fi'lt  the  fullest  confidence,  at  the  time,  in  those  who  were 
witer  acquainted  with  such  matters  than  myself;  and,  knowing 
Kat  the  alterations  were  going  on  under  a  faculty,  I  liad  im 
ei-on  to  suppose  that  anything  not  mentioned  in  that  faculty 
roald  be  done.  The  Church  was  already  provided  with  a  Com- 
nunion  Table,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  82nd  Canon  ;  I  had  not 
he  least  idea,  therefore,  of  the  erection  of  a  Stone  Altar,  or 
:  never  would  have  given  my  consent  as  Incumbent,  to  the  inter- 
brenec  of  the  Camden  Society  at  all.  I  made  oath  to  tliis  eflbct 
ir  an  affidavit  at  the  Consistory  Court,  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
^5th  of  July  last,  that  had  1  known  of  the  Intention  to  put  up  tliin 
\liar  and  Credence  Table,  I  should  have  used  all  legal  means  to 
ire\ent  the  erection  of  them. 

The  Altar  waa  placed  in  the  Church  without  my  knowledge 
md  consent,  and  while  my  worthy  Curate,  Rev.  Mr.  Daltou, 
Fellow  of  Queens'  College,  waa  from  home  in  the  long  vacation  ; 
i>iit  the  moment  I  saw  it  I  protested  against  it,  used  every  method 
'.0  cause  its  removal,  and  entreated  the  Committee  of  the  Camden 
Society  to  take  it  down.  A  lengthened  correspondence  on  the 
'ubjoot  took  place  between  the  President  and  myself.  He  gave 
me  to  miderstand  that  it  should  be  removed  if  I  insisted  on  it ; 
''in  bogged  me  to  be  silent  about  the  matter  and  wait  a  little.  I 
have  his  letters  now  in  my  possession  of  November  9th  and  11th, 
>Thich  poNtively  assure  me  of  this.  My  worthy  Curate,  Mr. 
Dalton,  also  repeatedly  pressed  hiiri  on  this  point,  when,  among 
oiher  pledges,  ho  distinctly  gave  the  following  in  writing  : 
"  Mr.  F.'t  Kifhet  wiU  be  attended  to,  common  courtesy  at  wrfi  as 
'A«  rights  of  his  rtation  might  make  you  sure  of  that."  This  pledge 
fat  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Datton,  and  we  both  then  considered 
the  matter  settled,  and  ccmoluded  t^t  the  Altar  would  shortly  be 
taken  down.  To  my  great  surprise,  however,  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  found  that  there  was  no  probability  of  my  wiahea  being 
attended  to.  The  Pretidmt  ordered  the  wooden  Communum  TaUo 
to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed :  the  Camden  Society  then,  in  open 
liefianc*  of  me,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  my  expressed  wishes 
connected  with  the  Stone  Altar,  actually  put  up  the  Popbh  ac- 
companiment of  a  Credence  TaUe. 
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And  truly  grioved  am  I  to  be  obliged  faere  to  state  the  painfii} 
truth,  that  the  Plresident  of  the  Camden  Society,  althoogfa  an 
Archdeacon  of  another  diocese.  Incumbent  of  another  county,  ind 
a  Tutor  of  a  college^  soon  afterwards  attended  a  vestry  meeting 
in  my  parish,  and  used  his  poverful  influence  in  persuading  the 
Churchwardens  and  Parishioners  to  oppose  me  in  my  attempt  to 
remove  the  Altar  and  Credence  Table.  He  encouraged  them  to 
go  to  law,  and  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  to  which  they  might 
be  exposed  by  a  law-suit,  if  they  would  rescdutely  oppose  mj 
wishes  on  the  subject.  On  this  unhappy  and  improper  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  one,  who  had  not  long  be£we  said  to  Mr. 
Dalton,  the  Curate,  "  Common  cowiesvat  wdi  at  iks  ri^tJUf  of  kit 
HoHon  might  make  you  iuro  tk<U  Mr,  F.'t  mtkos  toiB  he  aUendei 
to;*'  and  on  whose  word  I  then  relied — one  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Society,  formed  professedly  to  advance  the  interests 
and  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Church,-— on  thiis  has  arisen  the 
present  lamentable  and  severe  contest  between  the  people  aid 
their  Minister. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Parishioners  consider  themselves 
placed  under  very  great  obligations  to  the  Camden  Sodety,  for 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  Church.  The  evil  of  which  I  com- 
plain is  quite  lost  sight  of  by  them,  when  they  behold  and  admire 
its  present  beauties.  The  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  l^esi- 
dent  in  raising  such  large  subscriptions,  the  valuable  time^  and 
liberal  sums  of  money,  which,  I  believe,  he  has  himself  expended 
on  this  work,  certainly  call  for  every  acknowledgment.  The 
Camden  Society  well  know  how  repeatedly  and  how  heardly  I  have 
expressed  to  them,  and  to  their  President  in  particular,  mj 
warmest  thanks,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  so  again  and  again,  with 
the  greatest  sincerity,  as  far  as  the  architecture  of  the  Church  is 
concerned :  but  I  cannot  overlook  that  which  I  consider  to  be 
'',an  ill^al  approximation  to  Borne  in  one  of  her  worst  oomip- 
tions  of  the  Christian  fiath.'"^ 

Had  their  labours  been  tenfold  greater ;  had  they  spent  £20,000 
instead  of  £4,000  on  this  their  cherished  object  of  attraction,  yet 
if  they  would  attempt  to  force  me  to  a  compromise  of  pxinciid^  on 
this  point,  I  should  feel  myself  instantly  released  from  evaiy  obli- 
gation  under  which  I  was  before  placed.  I  would  rather  that  the 
old  Church  had  remained  in  its  imadomed  humble  state,  with  iti 
venerable  plain  oaken  Communion  Table,  than  that  it  should  have 
received  all  the  costly  decorations  and  splendid  designs  of  tke 
Camden  Society,  with  those  abommations  of  Popeiy  brou^  into 
it,  which  our  forefathers  took  so  much  pains  to  cast  out  at  the 

*  **  Altars  ProhiUted  by  the  Charch  of  England,"  an  admireble  and  noij 
eonyineing  Pamphlet,  by  the  Rer.  W.  Goode,  M.A.,  F.A,S.  Hatebard  m 
Son,  187,  Piccadilly. 
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Rdbrmation.  I  must,  therefore,  make  a  firm  and  decided  resis- 
tince. 

My  expenses  have  been  great  already,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Consistory  Court,  which  declared  in  £Eivour 
of  the  Camden  Society ;  and  they  will  be  much  heavier,  for  1 
have  appealed  to  the  Arches  Court ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
am  fully  readived  to  use  every  legal  means  to  remove  these 
abominable  pieces  of  superstition  and  Popery  from  my  chusch. 

h  is  most  painful  and  distressing  to  my  feelings  to  be  compelled 
to  engage  in  this  severe  struggle,  and  against  a  powerful  body, 
who  would  compel  me  to  receive  into  my  church,  contrary  to  my 
oonsctenoe,  and,  as  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  canons  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Stone  Altar  and  Credence 
Table,  such  as  are  used  for  idolatrous  and  heretical  purposes  in 
Popish  chapeb.  It  is  also  a  matter  with  me  for  grateful  reflection, 
that  I  am  honoured  in  being  instrumental,  however  weak  may  be 
my  efibrts,  in  bringing  this  important  question  before  the  Protes- 
tant public.  I  am  doing  a  work  in  which,  I  humbly  hope  others 
will  be  benefited.  No  personal  interest  can  influence  me  on  this 
vital  point,  beyond  that  which  every  minister  of  the,  Protestant 
Church  must  feel.  The  awfiil  introduction  of  Popish  doctrines 
and  observances  into  our  Churches  at  this  day,  and  the  erection 
of  these  Stone  Altars  and  Credence  Tables,  by  which  the  most 
pernicious  and  soul-destroying  heresies  are  nurtured,  mark  the 
present  crisis  as  one  in  which  we  must  ''  earnestly  contend  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  and  give  place 
by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour.'' 

I  appeal,  therefore,  with  confidence  to  every  one,  who  values 
the  doctrines  and  worship  of  our  Reformed  Church,  to  aid  me 
in  this  very  expensive  but  most  important  cause ;  to  support  me 
against  the  violence  of  a  party,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  love 
for  antiquity  and  a  reverence  for  ancient  customs,  are  distracting 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  gradually  undermining  the  purity  of 
fiuth  and  simplicity  of  worship,  so  ardently  contended  for  by  the 
blessed  Reformers  and  Martyrs  of  our  Church. 

Wiih  reference  to  my  absence  from  Cambridge,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  was  resident,  and  performed  aU  the  duties  of  the  Parish  for 
the  space  of  ten  years ;  that  after  that  period  the  small  living  of 
Havering,  in  Essex,  was  unexpectedly  presented  to  me ;  that  the 
income  cf  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  is  only  £100  per  annum,  with- 
out a  parsonage-house ;  that  the  living  of  Havering  does  not  ex- 
ceed £90  per  annum,  but  there  is  a  parsonage-house  attached  to  it. 
I  removed^  therefore,  to  Havering  for  the  benefit  which  the  house 
afforded  to  my  fiunily  and  myself.  I  would  also  further  state, 
that  the  whole  of  my  income  from  the  Church,  after  deducting 
the  Curate's  stipend,  does  not  exceed  £140  per  annum,  to  which 
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it  may  be  added,  that  my  private  means  are  very  limited :  this 
accounts  for  my  non-residence  in  Cambridge. 

I  have  thus  fiilly  submitted  to  your  notice  the  simple  &cts  of 
the  case ;  and,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  shown  that  I  have  a  just 
ground  for  this  appeal  to  the  sympatiiy  and  support  of  the  fiioids 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church.  I  now,  therefore,  leave  it, 
my  Christian  Friends,  for  your  consideration ;  and  while  I  beg 
most  gn^atefully  to  acknowledge  the  encouraging  tokens  of  appro- 
val, which  I  have  received  from  numerous  kind  but  unknown 
friends,  and  from  many  in  our  Church  eminent  for  learning, 
wisdom,  and  piety,  I  desire  above  all  things  to  commit  the  cause 
into  His  hands,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
hearts  at  his  disposal,  and  by  whose  blessing  alone  it  can  prosper. 
And  may  God  in  this  and  aXL  things  be  glorified,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  I  remain,  my  Christian  Friends, 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  R,  FAULKiiBa,  B.D. 
Incumbent  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge. 

Havering  ParaonagB,  Rtm^ordj  EaseXf 
Juguit  29th,  1844. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  certain  '*  Clergymen  who  have 
undertaken  to  receive  subscriptions  for  defraying  Me  expenses  qf  fie 
Ecclesiastical  Courts** j-^(b,  rash  and  hardy  proceeding,  from  whieb 
they  must  be  glad  to  be  relieved), — followed  by  a  notice  that 
'*  Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  either  of  the  {four)  Cambridge 
Banlcs",  and  by  certain  parties  in  London.  The  signatures  I  bate 
cancelled :  for  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  them  in  connodon  with 
a  document,  of  whose  truthfulness,  charitableness,  professional 
animuSt  theological  accuracy,  good  taste^  and  correct  phraseologjt 
I  cannot  but  think  that  some  of  them  must  now  equally  disapprofe. 
"  They  be  but  a  very  fewe  in  themselves,  other  than  such  as  hare 
"  been  eyther  unlernedly  brought  up,  most  in  prophane  occupations, 
"  or  such  as  be  puffed  up  in  an  arrogancie  of  themselves,  peradven- 
"  ture  chargeable  to  such  varieties  of  assertions  as  at  thb  ttine 
"  I  will  spare  to  charge  them.'**  For  myself,  though  not  an  im- 
partial judge,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  feeling  it  inspires, 
when  compared  with  the  facts  and  motives  which  it  assumes  and 
distorts,  has  induced  me  not  only  to  separate  it  from  contact  with 
names,  some  of  which  I  personally  esteem,  but  to  degrade  it  to  the 
lowest  place  in  the  volume,  that  it  might  stand  as  far  as  possiUe  from 
the  exalted  name  with  which  these  pages  are  inscribed. 

*  "  A  briafe  inamtiMtton  for  tha  tjme  of  a  oeruin  Diclaradon,  te." 

THE  END. 
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LONDON  : 

O    J.  PALMSH,  PHINTIR,  BAVOY  STRKBT,  ffTRAND* 


A  LETTER,  &c. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

It  is  not  without  many  conflicting  feelings  that  I  now 
Tenture  to  address  jou  in  this  public  manner.  Your 
zeal  and  ability  commend  themselves  to  every  ingenuous 
mind.  There  was  much  in  your  last  discourse,  to  which 
we  all  listened  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  calcu- 
lated to  promote  holiness.  You  are  cheered  by  the 
express  approbation  of  many  of  your  brethren,  and  the 
smile  of  our  Diocesan.  The  opinions  which  you  uttered 
in  my  hearing,  seem  to  be  at  least  modified  in  prinU''^ 
Besides  this,  I  have  neither  a  popular  cause,  nor  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer.  To  protest,  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, against  portions  of  your  discourses  as  super- 
ficial and  erroneous,  may  seem  to  be  a  rash  attempt  to  dis- 
parage undoubted  excellence,  or  the  invidious  part  of 
auother  Zoilus ;  but  necessity  is  laid  upon  me. 

**  The  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  is  an  object 

*  For  mfCance  at  p.  25,  *'  Idiosyncrasy  of  Tision"  is  omitted. 
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worth  contending  for  at  any  hazard.  The  apostles  hy  their 
precepts  and  examples  alike  summon  us  to  the  conflict. 
We  can  have  no  respect  of  persons  when  ''the  tnithof  the 
Gospel'^  is  in  question.  My  ordination  vow,  my  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  my  position,  my  anxiety  to  do 
what  I  can  to  maintain  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  to  check  the  progress  of  prevailing  error,  have  long 
urged  me  to  speak  out.  Nothing  but  conscious  inabi- 
lity to  do  justice  to  my  subject  has  hitherto  restrained 
me :  but  I  could  not  pass  over  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  without  appearing  to  acknowledge  the  accuracy 
of  your  statements,  or  the  force  of  your  arguments.  Id- 
de9d  I  must  say  that  I  gladly  respond  to  this  special 
call,  and  that  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  your  partica- 
lar  expressions,  as  with  reference  to  the  much  agitated 
questions  of  the  day,  with  which  I  have  unavoidably 
connected  them. 

And  first,  as  to  **  the  Church's  Path,"  I  must  com- 
plain that,  after  all,  you  have  not  pointed  out,  what  it 
is.  Will  you  permit  me  to  supply  this  vital  defect  in 
your  first  sermon  ?  For  whatever  may  be  the  critical 
interpretation  of  the  context  in  Isaiah,  the  portion*  on 
which  you  speak  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  parallel  passages,  to  which  you  make  no  allusion. 

St.  Luke  has  repeatedly  f  called  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  **  The  Way."  It  is  thus  emphatically  op- 
posed to  every  false  system  of  Theology,  as  it  distinctly 
reveals  the  only  means  by  which  a  sinful  creature  can 
have  liberty  of  access  to  a  holy  God,  ser\'e  Him  accep- 
tably on  earth,  or  finally  attain  to  the  enjoyment  of  bis 
glory  in  heaven.  This  is  the  true  ^'  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  faith  in  Him,  as  the  only  *'  Mediator 

*  XXX.  20.  21.  t  Acts  ix.  2 ;  xix.  9,  3S. 


between  God  and  man."  We  remomber  bis  emphatic 
declaration,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  trntb,  and  tbe  life ;  no 
Dtian  Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.''*  When  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  the  glorious  mys> 
teries  of  the  inmost  sanctuary  were  laid  open  to  the 
profane  gaze  of  every  common  worshipper.  In  like 
manner,  by  hig  hody  rent  and  mangled  upon  the  cross, 
once  for  all,  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  sin,  "  anew 
and  liring  way"  into  heaven  itself  has  been  consecrated 
for  ns,  vile  du^t  and  cubes  as  we  are.  The  true  mercy- 
seat,  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood,  is  set  up ;  the  mys- 
iical  ladder,  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision,  linking 
earth  and  heaven  together;  iheonly  channel  of  spiritual 
:onimunicatioo ;  the  only  medium  of  everlasting  bless- 
ing. God  now  communes  freely  with  his  watting  peo- 
ple— pardoning  all  their  sins,  healing  all  their  diseases, 
purifying  their  souls,  enlightening  their  minds,  reviving 
their  fainting  spirits  with  the  abundance  of  his  mercy, 
uid  gracious  help  in  time  of  need.  Every  obstacle  is 
removed;  man  rises  exalted  m  safety,  and  is  made  to 
tit  among  princes  in  heavenly  places. 

There  must  be  patient  continuance  in  tbe  truth,  a 
constant  abiding  in  tbe  way  of  life.  The  scripture  is 
express :  "  As  ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
so  walk  ye  in  Him,  rooted  and  bnilt  up  in  Him,  and 
established  in  the  faith."t  This  union  with  Him  is  the 
only  way  of  salvation  or  of  peace.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  implied  by  the  prophet !  He  elsewhere  %  speaks  of 
it  as  a  highway  leading  to  Zion,  a  "  way  oi  holiness,  in 
which  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err." 

*  JohD  xiT.  6.    Beb.  i.  20.  f  Colon,  ii.  6,  7.    See  John  xr. 

t  ixxf.  B— 10;  100  xliiii.  17 1  xlii.  10 1  1  8ud.  zii.  23,24;  Jcr.  tL 
It;  ixd.  9i  Aeta)x.3l,  &e. 
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Heartfelt  graliliidc  for  divine  mercicB  conEtrsim  *i« 
redeemed  lo  walk  in  ihe  fear  of  Ood,  and  in  tnie 
deroled  service  to  his  name,  with  all  the  saints  of  old ; 
and  whatever  nay  be  their  ootward  circudistaaceg  and 
trials,  their  merciful  Father  leads  them  od  in  safety,  »f 
by  the  pillar  and  the  cloud  in  the  wilderness,  whilst 
others  "  grope  in  the  darh,  and  stumble  at  noonday.* 
Their  souls  are  built  up,  established,  and  **  filled  wilh 
all  precious  and  pleasant  riches,"*  as  ihey  walk  "by 
the  springs  of  (living)  water,"  drinking  into  the  Spirit) 
and  partaking  of  the  abundance  of  his  peace,  antil  they 
finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  make  their  triumphant 
entry  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Satan  is  ever  busy  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour:" 
bis  emissaries  are  on  the  alert,  lying  in  wait  to  deceive, 
plying  his  ceaseless  demces  of  cunning  erajiineu  to 
turn  men  aside  out  of  the  fVat/,  and  withdraw  them 
ftom  Jesus.  Many  have  fallen,  and  as  mifiiiitfiil 
branches  of  the  vine,  broken  off  by  the  husbandman, 
and  cast  ont  for  fuel,  have  perished  miserably  at  last. 
Every  bye-path  diverges  rapidly  into  "  the  broad  road 
that  leadeth  to  destruction."  But  the  danger  is  rather 
from  temptations  to  ungodly  practice,  than  (rom  Use 
doctrine,  however  intimately  the  two  may  really  be  con- 
nected together.     In  both  respects  we  have  great  need 

TIji:  ministry  of  faithful  pastors  watching  for  oor 
soiih,  is  promised  to  the  church  for  its  greater  security. 
Tliis  »a8  provided  by  the  Pentecostal  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
as  8l.  Paul  testifies,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  aud 
ilic  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  until  as  "no  longer 
children  tossed  to  and  fro  with  everj'  wind  of  doctrine," 
•  PrOf.  iiiT.  s,  4. 


bnt  men  in  spiritual  understanding ^  they  grew  up  into 
fall  conformity  to  their  glorious  Head.  *  The  pastor, 
however,  must  be  first  taught  himself  to  speak  with 
^'  the  tongue  of  the  learned,"  and  then  the  hearts  of  the 
people  enlightened  ^' to  hear  as  the  learned."  f  This 
is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  lives  and  works 
within  every  true  believer  by  the  almighty  power  of  his 
grace»  as  in  his  holy  temple.  ^'  The  still  small  voice,"* 
in  which  Jehovah  manifested  himself  to  Elijah,  beau- 
tifully represents  his  silent  energy,  edifying  his  church, 
as  the  material  building  of  old,  through  the  feeblest  in- 
strumentality. By  his  own  immediate  testimony  to 
Jesus,  and  by  the  application  of  his  written  Word,  as 
our  remembrancer,  he  is  not  only  able  to  sanctify  our 
hearts,  but  also  ^  to  give  us  a  right  judgment  in  all 
things."  He  recalls  us  from  our  wanderings,  heals  our 
backslidings,  and  enables  us  to  regain  our  lost  standing. 
The  Scripture  in  his  hand  becomes  an  effectual  "  light 
unto  our  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  our  paths,''  %  a  sure  ad- 
monitory ''  word  behind  us."  Such  is  his  power,  such 
his  grace,  that  St.  John  says,  ^^  Ye  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  you.*"  §  We  know  the  result  in  the  infant 
churches  ;  *^  walking  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  multiplied/*  || 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  cannot  call  this ''  Path"  a  mid- 
dle course,^  The  fable  of  the  ancient  charioteer  and  the 
fala]  termination  of  his  aerial  flight,  is  well  contrived  to 
throw  discredit  upon  such  a  vague,  indefinite,  and 
merely  negative  expression.  It  always  will  be  misun- 
derstood ^xi^  perverted :    we  maybe  neither  Puritans, 

*  Eph.  lY.  t  See  laaiah  1.  4.  X  Ps.  cxix.  105,  &c. 

§  1  John  ii.  27  ;  and  see  Rom,  Tiii.  14.  II  Acts  iz.  31. 

H  Scott  p.  22. 
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nor  Romanists,  and  yet  be  altogether  *'  without  Christ 
in  the  world."  True,  there  is  a  heavenward  course; 
but  even  wme  JtamanUtSy  and  many  PuriianSy  may  be 
building  upon  the  right  foundation,  and  so  safe  in 
Christ  i  Let  me  describe  it  rather  as  the  course  of  ODe 
who  is  absoibed  by  a  grand  idea,  and  whose  eye  is 
fixed  upon  one  glorious  object,  namely>  a  constrabing 
view  of  the  infinite  love  and  preciousness  of  Jesus,  ex< 
panding  all  the  faculties,  enlarging  the  affections,  and 
exalting  the  desires,  as  he  still  rises  higher  and  higher 
in  majesty  and  glory  before  us ! 

It  is  admitted  that  the  promises  never  intimate  any 
perfection  in  this  dispensation.  The  holiest  of  men  are 
probably  most  conscious  of  their  short-comings,  as  they 
know  most  of  their  own  hearts,  and  of  the  exceediog 
breadth  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the 
infinite  obligations  under  which  they  axe  lying  to  a  God 
of  love.  Infallibility  of  doctrine  is  evidently  of  minor 
importance.  It  is  written,  *'  if  any  man  think  that  he 
knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought 
to  know^*'  *  Those  who  are  in  the  Way  are  greatly 
straightened  in  themselves-  A  single  eye  would  clearly 
trace  the  whole  counsel  of  God  in  his  unerring  word. 
The  Christian  whose  faith  was  always  in  lively  exercise, 
and  whose  spirit  was  docile  as  a  child's,  would  doubt- 
less be  led  into  all  truth.  But  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, the  peculiar  temper  of  the  age,  or  the  tone  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  more  or  less  distort  our  eye, 
becloud  our  vision,  and  render  us  apt  to  resist,  or  at 
least  to  neglect,  the  promised  motions  of  the  Spirit,  io 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  2.  ^  Holiness  of  truth,'*  is  a  ngnificant  ezpitaiion.  Epb. 
iv.  S4.  Qermes  Past  Vis.  8,  §  7,  See  John  xvii.  17 ;  James  i  18;  md 
1  Peter  i.  22. 


blind  subserviency  to  the  opinion  of  others,  or  too  con  - 
fident  reliance  upon  our  own  resources.  Orthodoxy  is 
not  orthotomy^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  Anglicise  the 
Greek  ;*  for  sound  doctrine  is  not  always  a  straight  cut 
bearenward;  as  it  often  proves  cold,  barren,  and  unfruit- 
ful. The  understanding  is. enlightened,  but  the  heart  is 
uninterested.  Wemaybelongtoapure apostolical  church, 
but  have  nothing  more  than  "  a  name  to  live."  We 
appeal  to  the  records  of  inspiration  concerning  Sardis 
and  Laodicea !  But,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have 
been  eminently  useful  in  the  service  of  their  Master, 
and  distinguished  amongst  men  for  their  holy  deport- 
ment, have  often  been  entangled  in  unquestionable 
errors  of  doctrine,  and  so  far  misled  the  church  by  their 
teaching.  The  first  were  never  in  "  the  ^slj^  the  latter 
clave  to  Him  with  all  their  heart ! 

Is  it  not  that  we  might  learn  in  them  to  cease  from 
that  bitter  spirit  of  dogmatism,  to  which  an  opinion  of 
superior  knowledge  too  often  tempts  us,  and  to  follow 
diligently  that  more  excellent  gift  of  charity,  ^'  without 
which  whosoever  liveth  will  be  counted  dead  before  the 
Lord?" 

But,  in  the  second  place,  I  must  dispute  the  applica- 
tion of  your  text  to  the  church  of  the  first  four  centuries. 
I  cannot  consent  to  ^'  read  6od*s  word  in  the  light 
which  they  will  give,"  nor  to  "  see  our  teachers  there,  "f 
This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  deUul ;  and  this  so  much  the  more  fully,  because 
your  brief  glance  evidently  coincides  with  the  view  of 
the  Oxford  translators,  who,  as  I  understand,  prefix  the 
words  of  Isaiah  as  the  motto  to  every  volume  which 
they  publish. 

*  Scott,  p.  1 1.  t  Scott,  p.  13. 
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It  will  be  a  glorious  bour,  when  '^  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth ,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea,*'  and  when  Israel  shall  dwell  in  Zion  again  to  be 
afflicted  no  more.*  The  holy  Catholic  Chnrch,  made 
perfect  in  body  and  spirit,  freed  from  the  possibility  of 
error  and  of  sin,  gathered  together  into  one  beautiful 
flock,  out  of  every  tribe,  nation,  and  people  under  hea- 
ven, will  then  ^'  see  Him  eye  to  eye,  drink  of  the 
river  of  his  pleasures,  and  glorify  his  name  with  one 
mind  and  with  one  mouth  y**  for  ever  and  even  We 
hope,  we  pray,  we  long  with  eager  expectancy  and 
almost  impatient  desire  for  this  blessed  consummation 
of  all  things,  when  the  Lord  shall  ^  accomplish  the 
number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom.'*  It  will 
be  the  day  of  our  public  cuioptionf  or  of  *'  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  sons  of  God,"  before  an  admiring  universe, 
and  a  rejoicing  King !  f 

At  present  they  are  evidently  hidden  and  unknown. 
"  The  evil  are  ever  mingled  with  the  good,"  and  "  the 
church  militant  on  earth**  can  only  be  described  as  the 
body  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians.** Empty  professors,  '*  false  brethren,"*  crept  in 
unawares,  have  gained  too  frequent  ascendancy  in  their 
councils,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  ministry.  X  Tht 
truth  has  not  been  held  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  nor 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  nor  in  righteousness  of  life.  The 
Church,  which  should  have  been  the  light  of  the  worlds 
and  "  ruled  the  night**  during  the  absence  of  our  Lord, 
gdiziug  with  open  face  upon  Him  by  faith,  and  so  wholly 

*  See  Isaiah  xzx.  19. 

t  See  Rom.  viii.  19, 23 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  81  ;  MalacM  iii.  ]6»  18;  Johnxi. 
52;  z.  16;  1  Then.  iv.  16,  17  ;  2  Then.  ii.  1  ;  Matt.  xiu.  43;  lauab 
xl.  21,22,  &c. 

t  Art.  xxW.    See  Matt.  xiii.  &c. 
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reflecting  his  glory ,  has  waned  with  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  been  almost  shrouded  behind  the  dense  accumulat- 
ing clouds  of  error  and  superstition 

The  gloomy  portraiture  of  the  book  of  Judges  follows 
immediately  upon  the  glorious  records  of  Joshua.  7%e 
noUe  seed  became  *^  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange 
vine  unto  the  Lord.*^  The  tnie  Israel  was  concealed 
amidst  the  vicious  idolatry  of  the  Jews  at  large,  and  the 
fiirolous  traditions  of  their  elders.  The  covenant  made 
on  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  the  promise  that  his 
Spirit  should  always  remain  with  them,  which  Haggai 
so  distinctly  specifies,  seemed  to  have  been  broken.  ^'  T, 
even  I  only,  am  left,*^  said  Elijah  :  *^  If  ye  can  find  a 
man,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that 
seeketh  the  truth,  I  will  pardon"  Jerusalem,  saith  the 
Lord.*  But  he  never  '^  made  a  full  end "  with  them, 
nor  *'  cast  off  the  people  whom  he  foreknew,"  but  still 
reserved  to  himself  a  faithful  remnant,  the  objects  of  his 
special  grace,  amongst  whom  the  stream  of  blessing 
still  ran  on,  secretly  but  surely  !  f 

The  case  before  us  seems  to  me  strikingly  parallel : 
the  cry  of  the  psalmist  must  have  been  often  repeated  ; 
*^  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth  ;  the  faithful 
are  minished  firom  amongst  the  children  of  men."  True 
believers  lived  and  died,  alike  unknown  by  the  world, 
and  dishonoured  by  the  worldly  church.  Their  fame 
occupies  but  little  space  in  the  annals  of  men  ;  their 
only  record  is  on  high.     It  is  enough 

FeHx,  qui  viyiis,  morienique/t/ip^il/ 

We  see  the  husk,  not  the  kernel.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  sufficient  answer  which  has  ever  been  given  to 

•  Jerem.  v.  1. 

t  1  King!  six.  18;  Rom.  xi.  1,  5  ;  Ps.  Ixzziii.  3. 
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the  jeering  question  of  the  Romanist : — **  Where  wis 
yoar  church  before  the  days  of  Luther  ?**  With  refereoce 
to  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
those  days  of  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  I  eonclade 
that  you  would  readily  admit  the  accuracy  of  ray  posi- 
tion. Later  corruptions  are  at  least  notorious.  My 
object  is  to  prove  their  early  origin,  and  their  estensive 
prevalence  in  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  which 
you  refer. 

The  Therapeutse  of  Egypt  and  of  the  adjacent  regions, 
alluded  to  by  Pliny,  and  more  particularly  described  bj 
Philo,  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Essenes,  mere 
contemplative  ascetics.  But  Eusebius,*  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Origen,  and  of  what  was  already  termed 
a  philosophic  life,  was  naturally  willing  to  find  an  eaily 
precedent  in  the  christian  church,  and  so  he  thought,  or 
at  least  roundly  affirms  that  these  men  were  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  that  their  rules  were  those  of  the  profes- 
sors in  his  day.  Could  we  adduce  a  stronger  and  more 
decisive  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  corruption,  almost 
obliterating  the  distinguishing  features  of  real  Chris- 
tianity ?  Or  who  can  detect  anything  of  the  mind  of 
Emmanuel  in  the  cold  austerities,  the  fiery  temper,t 
the  filth,  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  ignorant  snd 
arrogant  monks,  and  their  useless  lives?  (A.)  Asceticum 
ate  away  all  the  moral  virtue,  dignity,  and  godliness  of 
the  empire.  We  contemplate  the  picture  with  pain, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  miserable  weakness  of  the 
human  understanding  and  the  extent  of  our  corruption, 

*  Hut  Ecdet.  1.  2,  c.  17.  SeealioPnBp.£vang.l8,  c.  11,  12  ;  ).  S,c. 
3.    Joaephiu  Hist  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  2,  c.  8,  p.  1 61. 
t  Marderoua  intent  I    Socrates,  1.  6.  c.  7  ;  1.  7.  c.  U. 
(A.)  See  Appendix. 
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but  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  sneers  of  the  philoso- 
pher.*    **  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  example  of  the  Essenes, 
and  the  necessary  hardships  to  which  the  fugitive 
Christians  were  exposed,  when  they  fled  from  their 
homes  to  avoid  persecution,  and  were  compelled  to 
wander  in  desolate  places,  may  have  paved  the  way  to 
the  monastic  sy8tem.t  But  as  TertuUian  says^  the  devil 
had  anticipated  the  church,  and  the  rites  of  paganism 
and  the  tenets  of  Platonic  philosophy  were  therefore,  in 
some  points,  eagerly  imitated.];  The  body  must  be 
mortified  by  every  true  believer,  but  it  was  called  "  the 
prison  of  the  soul,''  and  the  cry^  '^  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,''  was  repeated  notwithstanding  apostolic 
warning,  with  too  successful  zeal. 

The  result  is  forcibly  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
"  Fasting,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  salutary  dis- 
cipline, or  as  a  means  to  holiness,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  holiness  itself.  The  piety  of  men  was  estimated  by 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  their  fasts.  In  proportion 
as  they  subjected  themselves  to  greater  privations  and 
hardships,  they  acquired  a  higher  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity. A  species  of  rivalry  was  thus  excited,  and  strange 
methods  were  invented  of  macerating  and  torturing  their 
bodies,  till  at  length,  extravagance  in  practice  led  to 
error  in  doctrine ;  fasts  and  mortifications  were  regarded 
as  meritorious  in  themselves,  as  procuring  by  their 
intrinsic  efficacy,  remission  of  sins  and  restoration  to 
the  favour  of  God."§ 

*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  cfa.  37. 
t  Sozomen,  1.  1,  c.  12 ;  with  Cyprian,  Ep.  56. 

X  Cam  autem  Dei  sacramenta  Satanaa  adfectat,  provocatio  est  nostra, 
imo  saffuaio  si  pigri  samus,  &c.,  de  Exhort.  Cast.  c.  13. 
§  Account  of  Tertulllan,&c.,  p.  424. 
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The  eDthusiasm  of  Sozomen,  in  the  fifih  century, 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Ascetics  were  '^  the  men  who 
adorned  the  Church,  and  by  their  virtues  upheld  Chris- 
tianity. Theirs  was  the  philosophy  which  a  bountiful 
God  had  given  to  man,  as  a  most  edifying  system  of 
unstudied  wisdom,  by  which  wickedness  might  be  eradi- 
cated, or  at  least  greatly  restrained.'^*  The  admirable 
Julian  of  Edessa  lived  such  an  incorporeal  {not  spiritual) 
life,  that  he  had  become  nothing  but  skin  and  bone-t 
The  grazing  monks  depastured  on  the  mountain  berb- 
age,j:  and  seem  to  have  envied  the  punisbmeut  of  the 
proud  Nebuchadnezzar.  Even  the  more  judicious 
Socrates  praises  the  apostolical  lives  of  the  leading 
monks,§  and  Athanasius  recorded  the  life  of  Anthonj 
tfie  GreatyW  with  admiring  zeal.  The  influence  of  this 
memoir  is  attested  by  Augustine,  who  acknowledges  bis 
miracles,  and  loudly  praises  the  ornaments  of  the  desert 
and  their  savoury  habits. If  Angels  had  carried  the 
soul  of  the  honoured  Ammon  to  heaven — Anthony  saw 
them  and  was  thus  enabled  to  attest  the  divine  appro- 
bation of  such  excellence.** 

But  again,  Eusebius  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribuig 
the  last  dreadful  persecutions  to  divine  vengeance,  pro- 
voked by  the  insatiable  avarice,  selfishness,  and  bitter 
contentions  of  the  ambitious  prelates.  (B.)  We  find 
mention  of  a  similar  temper,  even  in  the  lying  shepherd 
of  Hermes,  ^'  Men,  otherwise  faithful  and  excellent,  bad 


•  Hift  1. 1,  c.  12. 

t  Sozomen,  1. 3,  c  14.    Cf.  TertuUian  dc  jejun.  c.  17. 

X  Sosomen,  I.  6,  c.  33.    (about  370  ii.D.)        §  Hist.  1. 4,  c.  23. 

U  Sozotnen,  1.  6,  c.  29. 

^  Moras  tauveolentis  tua  et  ubero  erami.  Confess.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

**  Athanasius  ap.  Socr.  1.  4.  c.  23. 
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a  certain  envious  spirit  of  rivalry  on  the  subject  of  their 
mutual  dignity  and  precedence.'** 

The  accounts  of  the  savage  cruelties  exercised  upon 
the  Christians  during  the  persecntiouy  are  scarcely  en- 
livened by  a  single  circumstance  which  enables  us  to 
recognize  brethren  of  Christ  in  the  afflicted  sufferers. 
Two  indeed  are  commended  for  their  (rare)  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  and  one  more  is  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  fervent  and  suitable  characters  of  the  supplica- 
tions, which  he  had  offered  up  during  a  short  interval 
which  he  had  requested  for  prayer.  The  zeal  of 
the  others  seems  to  have  been  false,  ignorant,  and  head- 
strong. The  language  of  one  was  mere  sedition !  ''  Many 
rulers  are  evil ;  let  there  be  one  sovereign.'*  The  con- 
duct of  another  was  wantonly  insulting  to  the  judge ;  a 
threatening  mien  seems  to  have  confirmed  his  angry 
words  !t  A  mother  persuaded  her  daughters  to  drown 
themselves  with  her,  calling  this  their  only  rejuge  from 
the  brutal  violence  of  the  persecutors,  instead  of  staying 
themselves  really  upon  God,  and  laying  hold  of  his 
strength,  in  prayer  and  meek  submission  to  his  will. 
Eusebins  has  not  a  word  of  censure  in  any  of  these 
cases.  The  suicides  were  celebrated  by  Chrysostom, 
as  the  acts  of  illustrious  martyrs.]: 

The  professors  at  Alexandria  appear  to  have  retained 
all  the  turbulent  violence  of  the  mixed  rabble  of  that 
most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  city.§     The   forcible 

*  Past.  Sim.  8,  c.  7. 

i*  liAyois  re  jral  tpiyois  rbv  ZucaarifP  kurxfntjf  koL  irtfda  wtpifiaXiu'.  Euaeb. 
de  MmxL  Paheat.,  c.  5. 

t  Euaeb.  Hist.  1.  8,  c  12.  Chiyaoet.  Horn.  51 ;  but  aee  Augustine  de 
CiT  Dei,  1. 1,  c.  17. 

$  X<^pc<  Tois  ardff%irt9»  Socratea,  Hiat.  I.  7,  c  13  ;  Eyagriua  Schol.  Hiat. 
L  2,  c.  8. 
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rescue  of  Dionysius  bj  the  brethren  who  had  assembled 
at  a  nuptial  revel,  which  was  usually  kept  up  all  night 
lonfff  in  a  manner  at  which  we  should  blush/^  was'  but 
a  slight  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  which  engaged  them 
as  opposing  partisans  in  the  furious  civil  wars  which 
subsequently  preTailed.f  We  cannot  put  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ; 
but  if  many  did  not  really  confound  the  worship  of 
Serapis  and  Christ,  and  wear  amulets  and  charms  with 
doubtful  inscriptions  and  superstitious  reverence,  it  is 
evident  that  the  body  at  large  were  but  half  converted, — 
mere  worldly  or  philosophical  Christians — not  much 
better  than  the  Eclectics,  or  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  at  least  in  practice. 

It  is  said  even  of  Clement,  that  ^*  his  anxiety  to  place 
Christianity  in  such  a  light  as  might  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  learned  heathen,  caused  him  to  assimilate 
the  model  of  Christian  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of 
philosophical  perfection ;  and  as  his  view  was  continu- 
ally passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  it  necessarily 
became  inMstincL^X  By  other  compramiseSf  the  pagans 
were  gradually  won  over,  and  thus  nominally  Christ- 
ianised ;  but  the  natural  result  of  this  was  the  awful 
superstition  of  the  dark  ages;  for  the  Utile  leaven 
leavened  the  whole  lump,  and  the  power  of  godliness 
was  lost  I  Our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  He  with- 
drew ! 

The  frequent  delay  of  baptism  to  the  latest  moment, 
and  the  wretched  state  of  the  catechumens,  who  ^*  passed 
the  time  allotted  for  their  probation,  not  in  mortifjring 

*  8iairarvvxi4%tr  fdos.  Eiueb.  1.  6,  e.  40.    Inter  Teiba  tupia  et  tenm- 
lenta  convivia,  &o.    Qjfprian,  de  Hab.  Virg. 
t  Ruaeb.  Hiit.  lib.  6,  c.  40. 1.  7,  c  21. 
t  Bishop  Kaye^s  account  of  Clement,  &c.  p.  216. 
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tbeir  lusts,  and  acquiring  a  purity  of  heart  suitable  to 
their  Christian  profession,  but  in  a  more  unrestrained 
enjoyment  of  worldly  and  sensual  pleasures,^  had  been 
rebemently  denounced ;  (C.)  but  the  false  teaching,  in 
which  these  abuses  originated,  was  not  corrected. 
Scandalous  practices  prevailed  even  amongst  the  bap. 
tized,  but  Cyprian's  zeal,  in  endeavouring  to  abolish 
them,  seems  to  have  availed  but  little.  (D.)  The  truth 
was  not  rightly  stated.  The  necessity  of  real  conver- 
sion of  heart,  the  nature  of  a  lively  faith  in  Christ,  and 
cital  union  with  Him  were  not  understood. 

The  customary  prayers  and  annual  offerings  for  the 
dead  (E.) — the  extravagant  terms  in  which  the  merit  of 
martyrdom  is  extolled,  the  honours  paid  to  those  who 
had  endured  it,  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  their  prayers  in 
heaven,  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  their 
bones  upon  earth,  (F.) — the  superior  holiness  of  celi* 
bacy,  (6.) — pious  frauds,  (H.) — the  admission  of  in&nts 
for  awhile  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  (I.) — the  stress  laid 
npon  emaciating  fasts,  (J.) — the  confused  notions  of 
morality,  (K.) — the  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  all  occasions — the  multiplication  of  ceremo- 
nies, (L.)  in  themselves  insignificant — are  altogether  fear- 
ful indications  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  things,  which 
cannot  be  admired,  and  of  a  system  of  theology,  which 
passed  very  easily  and  naturally  into  the  maturer  super- 
stitions, and  more  consistent  superstructure  of  the 
Romish  apostacy.  Those  who  trifled  so  egregiously, 
could  not  have  enjoyed  the  open  ministry  of  faithful 
pastors ;.  it  is  evident  that  their  guides  caused  them  to 
err  out  of  the  way. 

But  this  appears  more  clearly  when  we  advert  to  the 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  our  own,  and  of  every  apos*- 
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tolical  church.  I  mean  not  '^  the  dradging  trade  of 
outward  conformity)*^  nor  *'  the  piebald  frippery  and 
ostentation  of  ceremoniest"*  bodily  exercise  which  profits 
nothing,  but  the  grand  and  heavenly  truth  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only^  independently  alike  of  sacraments 
and  of  w*orks  I  We  have,  as  I  hope,  feelingly  confessed 
that  this  is  ^'  most  wholesome  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort^* The  general  want  of  clearness  in  the  old  authors 
on  this  point  can  hardly  be  denied.  But  how  can  there 
be  any  health  or  stability  in  the  body  in  which  it  is 
neglected?  The  mere  theoryf  is  of  little  avail.  It 
requires  to  be  fully  unfolded  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
unchangeable  priesthood  of  Christ,  his  righteous  obe£- 
ence  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  beautifully 
harmonizing  all  the  divine  attributes,  ^^  magnifying  the 
law  and  making  it  honourable,'*  wnth  the  actual  inter- 
cession, which  as  King  of  righteousness  and  of  peace, 
he  is  now  offering  within  the  veil,  must  be  prominently 
set  forth.  The  wonderful  substitution  of  the  iuuocent 
for  the  guilty,  illustrated  by  the  release  of  Barabbas  at 
the  first,  and  now  sealed  by  the  Jinished  toork  of  our 
Emmanuel,  the  transfer  of  our  sins  and  their  penal^  to 
the  Mediator,  that  we  might  receive  the  recompense 
of  the  divine  righteousness,  have  engaged  justice  itself 
in  the  pardon  of  sinners,  and  constitute  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  hope  and  of  peace  to  the  church.  Gazing  upon 
the  triumphant  chariot  of  the  cross,  to  which  Satan  is 
bound  captive,  the  humblest  believer  may  find  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  amidst  all  the  assaults  of  a  van- 
quished foe,  the  accusations  of  an  awakened  conscience, 

*  Article  llth,  Homily  3rd. 

t  IrensoB  ad?.  Hasres.  1.  i,  c.  16.    Justin  Dial.  p.  240  d ;  p.  SI9  c 
Clemens  £p.  Corinth,  (  31,  32,  &c. 
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and  the  slorms  of  a  troublesome  world  ;  he  approaches 
God  as  his  dear  Father ;  he  may  look  upon  death  un- 
moved, as  upon  a  messenger  of  mercy,  '^  the  gate  of 
everlasting  life;"  he  may  meet  judgment  itself  with 
boldness  I* 

We  confess  that  we  are  very  jealous  on  this  subject. 
It  is  the  thread  of  pure  gold  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
is  interw  oven  throughout  the  garment  of  salvation,  and 
ever  shines  brilliantly  in  the  eye  of  simple  faith.  It  is 
**  the  coal  from  off  the  altar,"  which  sets  our  heart  in  a 
glow,  purges  our  lips^  and  makes  us  willing  to  spend 
ourselves  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  rising  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings,  in  which  we  delight  to  bask,  as  the 
unfailing  source  of  all  real  beauty  and  godly  fruitfulness 
in  the  church. 

You  well  know  how  this  truth  is  denied  by  the 
Papists,  and  how  some  have  of  late  arisen  from  amongst 
ourselves,  who  venture  to  impugn  it  with  contemptuous 
vehemence,  or  virtually  annul  it  by  a  sophistical  asser- 
tion of  ^ocraiTi^n/a/ justification.  A  gain  and  again  have 
you  passed  over  it  with  strange  indifference.  But  the 
anxious  sinner  will  ask,  ^^  how  can  man  be  just  with 
God  ?"  The  prodigal  who  has  wandered  far  from  the 
way  in  riotous  living,  when  ^'  he  comes  to  himself,"  and 
remembers  the  simple  happiness  of  his  childhood,  will 
doubtless  inquire,  as  "  the  iron  enters  his  soul," — "  What 
mast  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  penitent  backslider  will 
seek  for  direction  and  for  comfort,  if  so  be  that  there  is 
any  hope  reserved  even  for  him.  They  may  come  and 
consult  us.     But  if  we  cannot  readily  answer  them,  if  w*e 

*  See  Iiaiah  zUi.  21 ;  xlr.  21,  22  ;  Rom.  iii.  25,  26 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18—^21  -, 
1  Cor.  XT.  55 — 57  ;  1  John  i.  9,  £kC. 
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gather  our  divinity  from  thefathers^  (M.)  and  so  darkeo 
counsel  with  words  without  knowiedKe,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  we  shall  defeat  the  very  end  of  our  ^  ministry 
of  reconciliation^  obstnict  the  only  gate  of  life,  and  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  drive  the  inquirers  back  to  despair* 
if  not  to  perdition  ?  Or  if  they  should  turn  dissatis- 
fied away  from  the  husks  that  we  give  them,  and  the 
bondage  in  which  we  would  keep  them,  to  some  more 
enlightened  Christian,  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the 
merits  of  Jesus,  the  simplicity  of  his  Gospel,  and  *^  the 
comfortable  words  which  He  addresses  to  all  who  truly 
turn  to  Hitn,"  could  we  blame  them  or  complain?  The 
clear  and  admirable  declarations  of  our  own  Liturgy, 
Homily,  and  Articles,  would  testify  against  us. 

Mere  speculaUve  truth  advocated  without  the  meek- 
ness of  christian  wisdom,  or  the  power  of  christian  love, 
never  reaches  the  heart  or  affects  the  life.  It  wants  the 
unction  of  God.  Tnith,  again,  may  be  stated  so  pa^ 
tially  and  imperfectly  as  to  have  all  the  effect  of  danger- 
ous error ;  it  may  be  so  qualified  and  firittered  away  by 
the  prominency  given  to  mere  trifles,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  conveying  any  correct  or  definite  impression  to  the 
mind. 

This  is  in  part  my  view  of  the  teaching  of  the  fathers. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  denounce  them  as  utterly  worthless, 
or  as  wholly  involved  in  darkness.  Nay,  like  the  rich 
youth,  whom  Jesus  beheld  and  loved,  they  doubtless  ex 
hibit  some  traits,  which  demand  unequivocal  commenda- 
tion. Their  zeal,  tlieir  devotion,  their  tone  of  earnest 
piety,  their  self-denial,  their  love  to  the  Bible,  their  unhe- 
sitating assertion  of  its  supremacy  are  notorious.  We 
must  look  upon  Athanasius,  when  driven  into  a  comer, 
with  at  least  partial  admiration,  as  the  able,  unflinching 
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champion  of  ihe  precious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Whatever  rubbish  may  have  been  built  up,  we  still  hope 
that  the  foundation  of  faith  was  not  destroyed.  The 
reformers  found  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  very 
useful  in  their  controversies  with  the  Papists.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  them  from  their  youth, 
and  put  the  best  possible  construction  upon  their  words, 
eagerly  adducing  every  neglected  beauty,  and  scriptural 
argument 

We  may  make  many  allowances  for  the  force  of  pre- 
judice, even  over  minds  as  bold  and  mighty  as  Luther^s  ; 
we  know  the  unavoidable  influence  of  circumstances 
upon  men's  opinions;  the  consideration  of  our  own 
fallibility  and  weakness  will  combine  "  to  moderate  our 
censure,"  when  we  cannot  forbear  to  oppose*  But  the 
conflicting  views  and  statements  of  the  fathers  perplex 
rather  than  edify  our  minds,  and  present  us  with  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  luminous  oracles  of  God.  This 
confirms  the  authenticity  of  the  latter.  The  fathers 
were  utterly  incapable  of  composing  such  works. 
"  Vox  Deum,  non  hominem  sonat."  O  yes,  it  was  twi- 
light with  them.  The  dim  shadows  of  the  evening 
were  fast  closing  in.  Some  loftier  peaks  still  reflected 
Ihe  last  rays  of  the  sun,  but  feebly  and  coldly ;  and  the 
night  lingered  not ! 

We  have  no  need  to  revert  to  such  teachers.  Even 
Roger  Bacon  mentioned,  e^mongst  the  impediments  to 
true  knowledge,  the  weight  of  feeble  and  insufficient 
authority.*  Living  guides,  pastors  after  God's  own 
heart,  are  promised  to  his  penitent  children.  We  may 
go  boldly  and  draw  from  the  living  stream,  which  pro- 

•  "  FiBgilb  et  indignw  auctoritatia  exemplum."  Op-  Majus,  c.  9.  He 
addg  that  the  saints  matuaUy  correct  each  other  and  dispute  together. 

c  2 
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ceeds  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
who  '*  eJone  teaches  to  profit,**  and  that  ^*  without 
money  and  without  price.*' 

Magno  de  flumlne  mallem 
QuMn  ex  hoc  fonticalo  tantumdem  eumere. 

But  under  any  circumstances,  indolent  acquiescence 
in  the  opinions  of  others,  or  even  in  our  present  attiuD- 
ments,  would  be  alike  unreasonable  and  dangerous. 
There  must  be  progression  and  individual  research. 

*^  The  waters  stagnate  except  they  move."  Every 
thing  really  noble  and  enduring  is  the  gradual  work  of 
time ;  every  high  attainment  in  literature,  science  or 
philosophy,  is  the  fruit  of  patient  toil,  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous and  persevering  effort.  The  candid  and  inquire 
ing  mind  finds  ample  cause  in  the  lapse  of  years  to  eu' 
large,  modify,  or  correct  some  at  least  of  the  views  in 
nhich  he  had  once  confidently  rested.  The  painful  re- 
searches of  one  generation  become  common  property, 
part  of  the  very  elements  of  instructk)n  in  another. 
"  Many  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased.** 

It  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  things  of  God.  Evety 
successive  revelation  of  his  will  has  been  more  and 
more  clear  and  explicit.  The  apostles  themselves  were 
only  gradually  emancipated  fi'om  the  power  of  their 
Jewish  prejudices.*  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  which 
the  sublimest  mysteries  are  most  fully  expressed,  in  the 
loveliest  simplicity  of  divine  truths  was  published  last 
of  all.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  opened  gradually 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  seed  ot  grace  in  the  heart 
must  undergo  many  alternations  of  rain  and  sunshine, 

*  Acta  X.  xi.  X¥. ;  Galat.  ii.  1],  U, 
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ereitcan  attain  lo  its  full  malurity,  and  the  babe  in  Christ 
actually  become  "  a  father,"*  in  the  rich  and  mellowed 
experience  of  '*  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding,^ 
through  which  he  may  edify  succeeding  generations^ 
and  iegetf  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Lord.  But  fur* 
ther  investigation  will  throw  greater  light  upon  the 
letter  of  scripture,  more  fully  dev elope  the  divine  pur- 
poses, and  thus  enable  the  recent  student  to  become 
wiser  than  his  teachers,  into  whose  labours  he  has  grate- 
fully entered,  as  the  Spirit  meets  him  in  his  prayerful 
meditation,  guides  him  to  a  more  consistent  metliod  of 
interpretation,  opens  out  more  and  more  wondrous 
tniths  to  his  mind,  and  thus  brings  him  so  much  nearer 

to  perfection.^ 

Lei  this  be  the  object  at  which  we  aim,  to  improve 
rather  than  to  preserve ;  it  will  maintain  our  souls  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  if  we  fail  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  sacred  duty,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  prize. 

3.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  dispute  about  terms. 
The  word  Protestant  "  may  suggest  many  negations,'^§ 
and  unhappily  remind  us  of  our  grovelling  state  and 
actual  circumstances  of  painful  conflict.  But  in  com- 
mon use,  it  retains  its  original  significancy  and  pro* 
priely,  having  special  reference  to  the  great  antagonist, 
whose  deadly  wound  seems  almost  healed,  and  whose 
workings,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Puritans  and 
olhers,you  justly  recognise.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholicity 
i^  grand  and  sublime  in  theory,  and  will  be  truly  glori- 
ous when  actually  realized  amongst  us.  The  term, 
however,  as  applied  to  a  particular  branch  of  Christ's 

*  I  John  ii.  13,  U.  f  iDBtrumentally ;  ]  Cor.  i?.  15. 

X  Ps.  cxix.  99, 100,  with  Prov.  xxiv.  3,  4 ;  Hosea  vi.  3.    $  Scott,  p.  26 
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mystical  body  seems  to  be  peculiarly  false  and  infelici- 
tous I  The  thought  of  being  linked  with  the  Roman 
Catholics^  and  claimed  by  them  as  brethren^  would  be 
painful  to  a  spiritual  mind.  ^'  The  essenUal  privilege 
of  our  calling,  as  partakers  of  grace  aud  truth/'*  belongs 
equally  to  every  real  Christian,  who  *^  holds  the  head,' 
and  builds  upon  the  light  foundation,  whether  he  be 
churchman  or  dissenter.  Our  own  common  formulaiies 
and  articles  will  not  exist  in  heaven,  and  they  are  now 
subscribed  amongst  ourselves  in  such  divers  senses,  and 
at  times  so  loosely,  that  an  appeal  to  them  has  lost  all 
definite  meaning.  There  is  nothing  of  catholicity  pecu- 
liar to  our  body  ;  there  is  little  of  it  now  within  her ! 

Our  actual  obligations,  however,  are  still  the  same. 
The  false  nile  of  faith,  the  multiplied  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Romanists,  their  superstitiously  exalted  sacra- 
ments,  their  invocation  of  saints  and  adoration  of  the  vir- 
gin, their  doctrine  of  purgatory,  their  blasphemous  mer- 
chandize of  souls,  in  the  sale  of  masses  and  indulgences, 
their  blind  reverence  of  pretended  relics,  their  perver- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  their  mystifying  obstructions  of  a 
believer^s  peace,  their  priestcraft,  their  unfaithful  con- 
cealment of  the  work  and  promises  of  Christ  in  the  lap 
of  their  own  prerogatives  aud  powxr,  have  been  weigbed 
in  the  balances  of  God  and  found  wanting.  Our  moUo 
still  is,  '^  No  peace  with  Rome ;"  no  dallying  with  the 
mother  of  abominations ;  no  compromise  with  its  soul- 
destroying  and  virtually  anti-christian  delusions.  Tbe 
sepulchre,  newly  whitenedj  may  now  appear  more 
beautiful  outward  than  she  did  in  the  daysof  Hussand 
of  Telzel,  when  her  corruptions  were  avowed,  and  her 

*  Scott^s  Serinona,  p.  28.    Catholio— '*  from  the  univenalitjr  of  iwctt* 
ftnry  and  saving  truths  tought  in  it,*'  aays  Bishop  Peanon. 
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filth  stank  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  ;  but  her  real  cha- 
racter is  nnchanged,  and  we  cannot  be  '^  deceived  by 
gtM>d  words  and  fair  speeches.'* 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  in  any  immediate  danger 
from  Romanism  in  this  county.   The  fresh  conversions 
at  Oxford  may  seem  to  you  *  a  very  trifle ;  but  do  not 
mistake  us.     It  is  not  the  number,  or  the  blindness  of 
such  apostates  which  causes  these  painful  events  to  be  so 
mnch  talked  of;  but  it  is  the  character  of  the  catholic 
movement  out  of  which  they  have  arisen,  and  the  seem- 
ing want  of  honesty  in  the  leaders  of  the  party,  who 
have  so  often  boasted  of  their  stricter  conformity  to  our 
own  church,  and  taunted  us  with  a  bias  towards  dissent* 
We  are  tremblingly  suspicious  of  those  who  approxi- 
mate towards  them.    We  seem  to  recognize  the  subtle 
insidious  workings  of  the  same  real  peculiarities  and 
fundamental  errors,  which  preyed  upon  the  Nicene  and 
even  the  Ante-nicene  Church,  and  hurried  them  into  a 
kind  of  christianized  paganism.    We  are  apt  to  regard 
all  that  is  said  about  catholicity  as  so  much  dust  thrown 
in  our  eyes  to  blind  us  to  the  operations  of  an  increas- 
ing number,  who  would  gladly  plunge  us  into  similar 
formalism  and  superstition,  and  who  are  thus  under- 
mining our  glorious  bulwark  of  scripture  truth.    They 
may  be  honestly  averse  to  Romanism.    They  may  have 
a  zeal  of  God.    But  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  our 
land,  where  warning  against  such  views  can  be  too  fre- 
quent or  too  loud.    They  have  already  scattered  large 
congregations,  sowed  dissension  in  the  family  circle, 
broken  up  the  parochial  system,  and  multiplied'^  dissent 
and  heathenism"  on  every  side.    Whatever  others  may 
hare  done,  these  at  least  have  slain  their  thousands  ! 

•  Scott,  p.  24. 
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We  are  not  iusensible  to  the  painful  state  of  Coruwall, 
and  the  variety  of  different  secis  into  which  the  people 
are  divided.  But  the  soul  is  not  endangered  by  every 
mistake  of  the  understanding  ;  and  we  must  ever  re- 
gard deformity  and  disease  with  very  different  feelings. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is  a  blessed  truth :  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  brethren  dwelling 
together  in  love,  in  a  communion  of  feeling,  senUment 
and  affection.  Our  Lord^s  prayer  for  his  disciples,  the 
various  symbols  and  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  alike 
intimate  the  great  importance  and  beauty  of  visible  and 
external  union,  and  the  sinfulness  of  rash  and  causeless 
schism.  Its  consequent  evils  are  too  painfully  manifest 
How  can  the  house  stand,  which  is  divided  againstitself  ? 
Satan  glories — Rome  advances — infidels  are  confirmed 
in  their  impious  scoffs.  But  a  severance  of  visible  unity 
does  not  imply  apostacy  from  Christ  The  language 
uf  Cyprian  (N.)  seems  to  be  awfully  presumptuous,  and 
glaringly  false,  though  not  unfrequeutly  whispered 
amongst  us.  Peter  and  Barnabas  dissembled  at  Anti- 
ochy  and  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  Gentile 
converts.  The  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, '*  Receive  ye  one  another,"  shows  how  strongly 
the  two  classes  of  disciples  were  inclined  to  unnecessary 
dispute.  But  all  schisms  are  not  causeless.  Separation 
may  be  the  reluctant  act  of  a  pious,  but  mistaken,  con- 
science, unable  to  conform  to  every  established  ordi- 
nance of  man.  It  may  be  a  point  of  unquestionable 
duty,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  manifest  cormp- 
tions,  or  the  continued  inculcation  of  false  doctrine  by 
the  ministry  of  a  true  Church.  It  may  be  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed; 
or  the  effect  of  tyranny  in  a  Diotrephes,  ctuting  Cbris- 
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tians  out  of  his  cotnmunioiiy ''  because  he  loves  to  have 
Ihe  pre-eminence,"  and  lord  it  over  the  flock." 

*'  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.'*  The  supreme  de- 
sire of  winning  them  to  Christ  is  essential  to  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  our  ministry.  But,  alas!  the  very 
eflTort  to  do  this  has  been  lacking  on  our  part.  Our  ge- 
neral supineness,  our  frequent  perversions  of  the  Gospel, 
oor  formalism,  our  unholiness,  have  been  often  pleaded 
in  justification  of  dissent,  and  as  undeniable  proofs  that 
it  is  not  only  innocent,  but  still  indispensable.  What  can 
we  reply  ?  The  want  of  adequate  church  accommoda- 
tioD,  and  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  ^^  labourers  in  the 
harvest,'*  are  notorious.  Our  church  has  not  the  means 
of  teaching  our  population.  Surely  shame  and  self<- 
abhorrence  rather  become  us  than  any  arrogant  assump* 
tions.  How  can  we  blame  those  who  fly  to  the  rescue 
of  the  starving  flocks  of  idol  shepherds  ?  The  judgment 
))ronounced  by  Malachi  upon  the  Levites  of  old,  is  our 
merited  portion  :  the  JiOrd  supplied  their  Isick  of  service 
by  raising  up  prophets  and  teachers  out  of  other  tribes. 
He  added  Paul  by  his  own  immediate  act  *  to  the  other 
apostles,  to  whom  (if  ever)  the  divine  commission  was 
originally  limited^  and  committed  '*  the  care  of  all  the 
churches ''to  him.  In  like  manner,  independently  of 
our  own  successional  line,  and  by  virtue  of  his  own  in- 
alienable prerogative,  he  has  raised  up  other  ministers, 
"  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  whose  seals  f 
and  credentials  are  the  living  saints,  the  fruits  of  their 
unwearied  labours  in  the  Lord,  the  beauteous  trees  of 
righteousness  which  have  sprung  up  in  many  a  dreary 
wilderness  at  home  and  abroad,  under  their  ministra- 
tions, to  his  own  everlasting  glory.  (O.) 

•  Galat.  i.  1  ;  ii.  6—9,  &c.  f  1  Cor.  ix.  2. 
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1  am  no  admirer  of  the  pecniiarities  of  Methodism, 
or  the  principles  of  dissent,  but  how  can  I  shnt  my 
eyes  to  facU  passing  under  daily  observation  ?  We 
are  subject  to  no  vicious  '*  idiosyncrasy  of  vision ;" 
we  look  at  Romci  at  Cornwall,  and  at  Oxford^  hot 
we  confess  that  our  county  owes  much,  very  much, 
to  the  zealous  ministrations  of  the  Methodists,  and 
has  much,  very  much,  to  fear  from  pretended  Caiko- 
licitj/. 

Lord  Bacon  *  well  said  that ''  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  define  the  bonds  of  unity  in  the  church 
correctly,  or  to  distinguish  points  that  are  fondamental 
and  of  substance  in  religion,  from  points  not  merely  of 
faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention.**  He 
applies  the  words  of  our  Lord,  ^*  He  that  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us,'*t  to  fundamentals  ;  and  the  opposite 
scripture,  *^  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us/*  to 
things  indifferent,  points  ^*  but  of  circumstance.**  He 
continually  recurs  to  this  favourite  notion.  **  We  see 
the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire  without  seam,  and  so 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  in  itself;  but  the  gar- 
ment of  the  Church  was  of  divers  colours,  and  yet  not 
divided/*  It  is  good,  therefore,  that  ^  we  return  unto  the 
ancient  bounds  of  unity, — which  was  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  and  not  one  hierarchy,  one  discipline." 

What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  points  ?  St  Paul 
emphatically  says  that  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  in 
his  church  nothing  is  of  real  importance  but  a  ^  new 
creature,"  or  **  faith  which  works  by  love,"  or  *  the 


*  See  Essay  3rd,  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  f,  and  on  tbe 
Pacification  c»f  the  Church, 
t  Luke  xl  lA,  23,  &c. 
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keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."  *  This  is  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  mind, 
and  causing  the  penitent  believer  *^  to  put  off  the  old 
man/*  the  corrupt  principle  of  nature,  and  '^  to  put  on  the 
uew  man,*'  the  image  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  all  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  of  life  This  is  the  true  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart  which  Moses  and  Jeremiah 
preached  of  old,  and  which  every  tnie  Israelite,  whom 
God  forms  for  his  own  glory,  and  adopts  into  his  family 
invariably  experiences.  He  *'  worships  him  in  the 
spirit,  he  rejoices  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  has  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh.'^f  To  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this 
rule,  **  peace  and  mercy^'  shall  be  given,  no  condemnation 
can  ever  reach  them. 

**  LfOve  to  God  and  love  to  man," — these  are  the  great 
commandments  upon  which  '^  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,'^  and  which  the  Spirit  writes  at  once  upon 
the  heart  of  every  real  Christian ;  the  two  breasts 
of  the  Church,  alike  beautiful  and  uniform,  like  the 
*^  young  roes  that  are  twinsj  which  feed  among  the 
lilies,*'  accepted  of  Godj  and  approved  of  man.  We 
must  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  exhi- 
bit these  graces,  though  ''  they  follow  not  with  us,"  and 
in  some  respects  may  even  iuculcate  serious  error :  for 
they  will  wear  crowns  of  glory  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  thus  that  in  the  beautiful  Te  Deuniy  which  is 
one  of  the  best  relics  of  antiquity,  we  acknowledge  that 
**  Christ  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers i"  and  so  in  uur  sublime  communion  service  we 


*  See  Galat  yu  15 ;  v.  5  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  with  Eph.  i7.fO,24  i  Coloa. 
iii.  9,  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  10,  &c. 

t  PhiL  iii.  3,  with  Galat.  vi.  14,  IG 


are  taught  to  recoguizc  his  mysiical  body  in  "  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people.**- 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  necessary  to  the  well  being 
of  a  churchy  or  even  to  the  perfection  of  an  individual ; 
nay,  more,  whatever  may  be  ^'  generally  necessary  to 
salvation,"  as  tokens  of  Christian  love,  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  ordinances  of  Christ  himself,  we  dare  not 
alter  the  simple  terms  of  the  Gospel,  which  has 
been  put  into  our  hands  as  the  ambassadors  of  God, 
the  ministers  of  reconciliation,  the  servants  of  Emmanuel, 
to  be  ])ublished  freely  to  every  creature  under  hearen. 
**  Whosoever  believes  upon  the  Son  of  God,*'  whosoever 
calls  upon  his  name,  whosoever  will  take  of  the  water 
of  life,  is  assured  of  a  gracious  welcome,  and  of  complete 
and  everlasting  salvation.  John  Bunyan  and  Bishop 
Butler  learned  alike  to  prize  that  sweet  promise  of 
Christ — ^^  Him  that  couieth  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out ;"  and  no  doubt  they  are  now  uniting  in  one 
chorus  of  glorified  spirits,  washed  from  aU  sin  in  the 
blood  of  Him  they  sought  on  earth.  But  the  one  bad 
made  it  the  darling  theme  of  his  living  ministry ;  the 
other  was  constrained  to  lean  upon  it,  as  the  only  suffi- 
cient staff  in  his  last  trying  hour,  and  so  slept  in  peace ! 
May  we  inherit  their  blessing  ! 

It  is  not  that  we  are  justified  in  keeping  back  any 
part  of  the  counsel  of  God.  Every  thing  is  beautiful 
in  its  place,  from  the  glorious  orb  of  light,  to  the  little 
busy  insect  of  a  day.  Let  every  jot  or  tittle  of  revela- 
tion be  set  forth,  if  it  be  possible^  but  at  the  proper 
season,  and  only  in  its  due  proportion.*  We  dare  not  talk 
to  a  dying  roan  about  the  exquisite  construction  of  an 
honeycomb,  or  the  gorgeous  vesture  of  the  butterfly. 

*  See  1  Cor.  iii.  1,2;  Kom.  xiv.  1 . 
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Wben  the  storm  is  bursting  with  all  its  fury  over  the 
ressel»  or  gathering  rapidly  in  the  distant  horizon,  we 
shall  feel  no  inclination  to  dust  the  furniture  in  the  cabin. 
Every  hand  will  be  engaged,  every  thought  will  be  oc« 
cupied  in  preparing  against  the  threatening  danger,  if 
haply  we  may  ride  out  the  istonn  in  safety  and  attain 
ihe  desired  haven.  When  our  hearers  (though  baptized) 
are   perishing   from  lack  of  knowledge,   strangers  to 
^  repentance  from    dead  works  and  to  faith  towards 
God,"  we  dare  not  mock  them  by  a  display  of  our  inge- 
nuity, or  spread  cobweb  sophisms  before  them,  which 
the  first  breath  of  heaven  would  serve  to  dissipate,  or 
extol  the  minute  decorations  of  the  tabernacle  which 
they  cannot  enter.     Church  principles,  however  sound, 
are  of  no  value  lo  them  :    we  would  rather  warn  and 
entreat  them  to  look  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who 
still "  waits  to  be  gracious,**  to  shelter  them  in  hisarms^ 
and  raise  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  beneficent  Creator. 
We  remind  them  of  "  his  comfortable  words, "  and  be- 
seech them  by  all  the  glories  and  condescensions  of  his 
love  to  consent  to  his  proffered  friendship,  and  be  at 
peace! 

I  cannot  forget  that  a  curse  *  is  resting  upon  those 
who  mutilate  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  their  names 
or  their  virtues.  I  know  that  they  are  hurrying  their 
bearers  to  destruction  by  '^  false  visions  of  peace,  where 
there  is  no  peace.  We  must  withdraw  ourselves  from 
these.  We  shudder  at  their  danger :  but  we  cannot 
engage  in  controversy  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ob- 
jects we  have  most  at  heart,  **  peace  and  good  will  upon 
earth,**  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  would  address 
every  professing  Christian  as  a  friend  and  brother j  and 

*  Galat.  i.  8,  9. 
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endearoar,  as  far  as  we  have  already  attained/^  to  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing,^  *  gla<ll7 
co-operating  in  ereiy  eflTort  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  onr  mutual  edification  in  lace.  In  such  a 
course  we  are  more  lilcely  to  come  to  closer  agreement 
in  the  truths  and  to  undermine  their  prejudices,  and  to 
destroy  the  obstacles  to  more  perfect  unity,  f 

But  the  martyred  primate,  as  you  call  Land, 
confounded  uniJbrmUjf  with  unity,  and  then  enforced 
it,  as  the  Tcry  height  of  Christian  perfection,  in  utter 
recklessness  of  the  obvious  consequences,  with  civil 
pains  and  penalties  I  Was  not  this  an  awful  indica- 
tion of  a  narrow  and  contracted  understanding,  a  car- 
nal mind,  a  heart  unacquainted  with  the  operations 
of  that  dirine  grace,  which  ever  clothes  the  child  of  God, 
with  the  heavenly  garb  of  charity  ?  The  ancients  were 
wiser:  they  regarded  the  evident  want  of  uniformity | 
in  the  churches  as  of  little  moment;  it  was  no  obstacle 
to  full  communion  and  love.  Polycarp  and  Anicetus 
kept  Easter  at  different  periods,  and  equally  alleged 
apostolic  tradition  as  their  warrant  without  any  bitter- 
ness or  anger.  But  the  preposterous  tyranny^^  the 
gross  inconsistency,  the  awful  impiety  of  prosecuting 
the  clergy  who  refused  to  read  the  book  of  sports,  and 
recommend  Sabbath  desecration,  where  God  and  their 
church  commanded  them  to  inculcate  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, as  *'  made  for  man^^  fix  indelible  disgrace 
upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  however  crafty  the 
policy  which  directed  their  diabolical  counsel.  Even 
Lord  Clarendon  admits  that  Laud  was  **  transported  with 

•  PhiL  iii.  15.  f  See  Soiomen,  Hirt.  EccL  if.  90. 

X  See  Finnilian,  Ep.  CjpriBn  75 ;  aud  a  long  chapter  in  Soerttei  ficcL 
Hist.  ▼.  22,  and  our  34th  Article.  §  Hallam. 
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the  same  passions  of  which  he  bad  reason  to  complain 
in  his  adrersaries.*'"^  If  one  party  was  too  much  afraid 
of**  the  rags  of  Popery,*'  the  other  identified  the  doctrine 
of  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Davenant,  Leigbton  and  Usher, 
with  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  and  corrupted  the  church 
by  a  strenuous  advocacy  of  what  Lord  Baconf  had 
termed  the  speculative  Arminian  heresy  !  (P.)  **  Op- 
pression drives  a  wise  man  mad.**  We  cannot  defend 
the  measures  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in 
those  awiiil  days,  but  we  dare  not  cloak  the  guilt  of  the 
arbitrary  government,  the  obstinate  king,  the  ungodly 
prelateSyX  wolves  in  sheep*s  clothing  rather  than  '*  fathers 
in  God,**  by  which  they  were  so  fatally  exasperated. 
The  whole  history  should  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  us. 
The  moving  parties  were  all  alike  out  of  the  way. 

But  we  fear  that  most  of  the  restored  prelates  were 
not  much  wiser  than  their  predecessors.§  The  revolution 
happily  interposed ;  but  ''the  apes  of  Epictetus  '*  long 
occupied  the  pulpits ;  and  authority  has  ever  since  been 
too  generally  exerted  to  put  down,  or  discourage,  faith- 
ful ministers,  and  to  correct  trifling  informalities  with 
grave  censure,  whilst  immorality  and  heterodoxy  have 
passed  unrebuked,  or  unobserved. 

In  your  second  sermon  you  speak  of  *'  A  one-sided 
'tail  like  Luther  !**  Surely  it  was  notbecoming.a  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
that  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord.  Is  not  this  the  token 
of  a  party  that  would  bring  us  again  into  bondage? 
Who  are  not  one-sided  in  a  time  of  revolution  i   His 

^  Vol.  I,  p.  160, 161 ;  and  oee  p.  168,  l70,  with  Archdeacon  Hare  on 
^  Unity  of  the  Church,  p.  30,  32.  t  Essay  37th. 

:  See  Ld.  Clarendon,  t.  1,  p.  167 ;  400,  &c.  (ed  1826.) 
I  See  Archdeaeon  Haie,).  c.  p.  33,  37. 
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momentary  hallacioations  cannot  surprise  us;  emerg- 
ing, as  lie  was,  from  the  gross  darkness  of  Popish  sa- 
perstition,  the  light  which  had  flashed  so  suddenly 
upon  his  enraptured  gaze  easily  dazzled  his  imperfect 
vision,  and  so  disqualified  him  the  more  from  taking  a 
correct  view  of  many  objects  around  him.  But  who 
can  find  pleasure  in  recalling  to  mind  the  necessary 
imperfections  of  the  giants  of  those  days  ?  llie  wann- 
est admirers  of  the  fathers  must  allow  that  they  stand 
greatly  in  need  of  our  charity.  The  philosopher  is 
content  to  admire  the  genius  of  Tycfao  Brahe,  Kepler, 
and  Bacon  himself,  without  copying  their  mistakes,  or 
ridiculing  their  visionary  aberrations,  he  has  gratefully 
availed  himself  of  their  labours,  and  goue  forwards  with 
increasing  strength  and  success.  The  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture needed  to  be  examined  and  sifled,  after  passing 
through  such  dark  and  corrupt  ages ;  it  could  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  appears  that  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suesta,  in  the  fifth  century,  had  made  the  same  mistake, 
and  rejected  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  The  question 
of  the  Apocrypha,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  decided 
with  such  disgraceful  ignorance^  shows  the  necessity 
of  inquiry.  But  Luther  retracted  ♦  his  hasty  expres- 
sions ;  and  it  was  not  from  undervaluing  the  necessity 
or  beauty  of  holiness,  that  he  was  perplexed  in  the  first 
instance. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Christian's  responsibility. 

II.  Every  baptized  person  may  be  exhorted  to  con- 
sider the  solemn  obligation  under  which  he  is  lying,  to 
fulfil  '^  the  promise  and  vow  made  for  him  ^'  in  the  ss* 
crament ;  but  we  cannot  address  them  indiscriminate!? 
as  those  who^^  re^^it;^  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved.'* 
They  are  still  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  if  they  have 

*  Wolf  and  Fabricias,  quoted  by  Doddridge. 
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not  Christ  or  bis  Spirit  abiding  within  them.^  But 
bere  lies  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Baptism  and  regene- 
ration are  commonly  identified,  and  the  true  Church 
confounded  with  the  world. 

Bishop  Pearson  says,  that  the  name  of  saints  is 
giren  to  all  that  were  baptized,  "  as  being  in  same 
manner  such  by  being  called  and  baptized.^'  For 
'*  though  the  work  of  grace  be  not  perfectly  wrought, 
yet  when  the  means  are  used,  without  something  ap- 
pearing to  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  presume  of  the 
good  effect ;  therefore  all  such  as  have  been  received 
into  the  church,  may  be  in  some  sense  called  holy. 
But  because  there  is  more  than  an  outward  vocation, 
and  a  charitable  presumption  necessary  to  make  a  man 
holy ;  therefore  we  must  find  some  other  qualification 
which  must  make  him  really  and  truly  such,  not  only 
by  an  extrinsical  denomination,  but  by  a  real  and  in- 
ternal affection.  By  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall 
find  that  those  are  truly  and  properly  saints,  which  are 
^  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus  T^-}-  (I  Cor.  i.  2  \)  firsts  in 
respect  of  their  holy  faith,  by  which  they  are  regene* 
ratedy  (1  John  v.  1,)  by  which  they  are  purged,  God 
himself  purifjring  their  hearts  by  faith,  (Acts  xv.  9,) 
whereby  they  are  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  (1  Cor.  vi.  11 9)  i"  whom 
also  after  they  believe,  they  are  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise.  (£ph.  i.  13).  Secondly^  in  respect 
of  their  conversation,*^  or  practical  holiness. 

This  testimony  is  true.  The  apostles  address  adults, 
for  the  most  part  baptized  upon  their  own  profession, 
and  under  such  circumstances  that  the  reality  of  their 

*  Bom.  viii.  9. ;  1  John  ▼.  12 ;  2  Cor  ziii.  5. 
t  Contrast  Scott,  p.  37. 
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faith  could  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  The  language  of 
charity  is  therefore  adopted;  the  members  of  the 
churches  are  supposed  to  be  samts,  because  zealous 
hearers,  who  *'  had  received  the  Spirit  by  the  hearing 
of  faith."  *  Nay,  many  of  them  had  giren  ample  evi- 
dence that  they  f\^re  truly  regenerated  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  christian  graces  and  spiritual  firnit.t  The 
seeming  contradictions  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  language 
to  heX  grounded  upon  appearances,  not  stedfastly 
maintained,  and  marred  by  inconsistencies,  simply 
proving  the  imperfection  of  the  work. 

But  they  are  called  saints,  not  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  body,  but  as  individuals*  The  denial  of 
this  is  ^^  a  most  notable  thing.'*  It  is  true  the  term  is 
not  applied  singly,  but  its  indirect  application  to  men 
personally  is  obvious.  Heaven  is  expressly  called 
^^  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  ;**  and  the  Co- 
lossians  are  said  to  be  '^  made  meet  for  ^'  it,  ^'  as  the 
elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved ;"  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  could  be  no  such  meetness  without  persamal  con- 
version and  purification  of  heart,.'*  by  faith,  which  is 
in  Christ,"  and  the  personal  application  of  his  blood  to 
the  individual  conscience,  not  only  av^ting  '*  wrath  to 
come,"  but  enabling  us  to  serve  God  quietly  and  tnil7.§ 
St.  Paul  calls  the  sons,  who  are  brought  to  gloiy,  tk^ 
children  whom  the  Father  has  ^t;^n  to  Jesus,  and  whom 
he  will  confess  in  that  day,  *'  them  that  are  sanctified.** 

•  Gal.  iii.  2 ;  Phil.  L  6,  7  ;  Heb.  vi.  9.    St  James  nercr  calls  ihi 
twelve  tribes,  whom  he  addresses,  **  sanctified'*  or  •*  saints.** 
.  t  Phil  ii.  12,  iv.  10—17  ;  Heb.  vi.lO,  x.  35.  36  ;  1  Thesa.  i.;  Col.i.«, 
See, 

t  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9  ;  and  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  7—11. 

§  Col.  i.  12,  ill.  12  ;  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  12,  ix.  14  ;  1  Peter  i.  3  ; 
Heb.  X.  14  ;  Lukei.  74,  &c. 
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He  has  no  reference  to  mere  professors.*  ^'  Holy 
women  of  old,"  and  ''  the  saints  of  Caesar's  household/* 
are  individualized  as  distinctly  as  possible.f 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  such  purity  of  heart  is  im- 
perfect, and  admits  of  increase  in  its  actual  manifesta- 
tions and  fruits ;  %  but  the  new  creation  commences 
from  the  first  moment  of  acceptance.  The  features  of 
tbe  child  may  be  small,  and  require  further  develop* 
ment,  but  they  already  resemble  his  parents,  and  as  he 
grows,  they  will  become  more  and  more  perfect. 

We  deny,  of  course,  that  the  new  birth  is  invariably 
or  even  usually  imparted  in  baptism;  ifitwere,  ^^  the 
holy  nature'*  of  every  baptized  person  could  not  be  dis- 
puted.    May  I  therefore,  hope  that  you  have  rejected 
ihUJictiony  and  agree  with  me  in  holding,  that  if  our 
church  really  taught  it,  '^  its  destruction  would  be  aeon- 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  ?'*    But  I  must  not 
take  this  for  granted.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  com- 
monly  8aid,our  Reformers  were  not  so  blind.  TYA^puerile 
dogma  is  inconsistent  with  our  Articles^  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  mistake  in  our  formularies  may  be  recon* 
ciled  with  scriptural  views,  as  easily  as  with  those  au- 
thoritative statements.    But  truth  must  be  sought  in 
the  Bible  alone.    This  presents  us  with  a  decisive  ne- 
gative to  what  is  triumphantly,  but    perhaps  inaccu- 
f&tely,  (Q.)  alleged  as  the  opinion  of  the  Church  for 
fifteen  centuries.    The  profound  darkness  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  period,   is 
another  proof  of ''  the  deadening  influence''  ofthis  error, 
hy  which  tlie  reviving  energies  of  our  Church  have  been 

•  Heb.  ii.  1 1 ,  X.  1 4  i  Cf.  1  Peter  ii.  5,  and  9,  with  i.  22,  23. 

t  IPetcriii.  5;  PhiMv.  22. 

X  2  Cor.  vii.  1  ;  1  John  iii.  2  ;  lleh.xii.  14  ;  r\nf  vytofffthp, 
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so  fearfully  cramped.  Sound  philosophy,  common 
sense  and  experience,  merely  corroborate  the  lessons  of 
Scripture.  As  a  man,  as  a  Protestant,  as  a  Christian, 
I  repeat  them  without  hesitation. 

But  let  us  hear  the  Churchy — *^  Baptism  is  a  tign  of 
regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instru- 
ment, they  that  receive  baptism  rightly y  are  grafted  into 
the  church  ;  the  promises  of  forgi?enes8  of  sin,  and  of 
our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  are  visibly  signed 
and  sealed  ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  by 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.^*  *    The  adult,  whose  case 
is  here  prominently  stated,  is  presumed  to  exercisey<ii/A, 
to  be  in  a  gracious  state,  and  to  pray  heartily,  because 
all  this  is  indispensable  to  his  right  reception  of  the 
sacrament.    It  cannot  be  less  so  in  the  infanty  or  rather 
in  his  sponsors  and  representatives,  as  he  is  incapable 
of  good  or  evil.     If  the  Catechism  be  correct,  their 
promises  are  not  mere  matter   of  form,  but  the  very 
ground  of  his  baptism.     What  they  do,  to  have  any 
spiritual  efficacy,  must  be  done  rightly.     In  our  bap- 
tismal service,  they  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  beUetx 
the  promises  of  Christ,  made  or  sealed  by  the  sacrameot, 
and  to  rely,  without  doubt  or  wavering,  upon  the  good- 
wiU  of  their  Heavenly  Father  towards  their  charge; 
thanks  are  offered  for  the  grace  which  they  themselves 
enjoy  ;  they  are  invited  to  pray  with  fervent  importu- 
nity, and  are  then  charitably  presumed  to  have  dooesoi 
The  gr<ice  of  God  is  not  '*  diminished  from  such  as 
by  faith  and  rightly  receive^  the  sacraments,  given  br 
him,  and  ministered  unto  them  by  evil  men,  notwithstand- 
ing their  wickedness,  because  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
depends  upon  ^^  Christ's  institution  and  promise  ;'*t  and 

•  Article  XXV.  *  lb.  xxTiii. 
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yet  9S  they  were  never  instituted  for  hypocrites  and  forma- 
lists, but  for  the  true  Church,  there  never  was,  nor 
ever  will  be,  any  promise,  except  to  the  faithful  and  to 
their  seed.  It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  ''  in  such 
only  as  toarthily  receive"  the  sacraments,  *'  have  they 
a  wholesome  effect  or  operation."  *  All  this  appears  to 
be  as  clear,  distinct,  and  scriptural  as  possible. 

Tbe  language  of  our  formularies  cannot  be  absolute^ 
but  what  "the  nile  of  charity  allows."  We  "judge 
nothing  before  the  time,"  but  speak  of  men  according 
to  their  profession,  taking  for  granted  that  they  under- 
stand what  they  are  about,  and  mean  what  they  say.  I 
know  not  how  we  could  do  less.  "  Ye  have  prayed,** 
can  only  be  an  expression  of  hope;  it  ought  to 
be  tbe  undoubted  fact ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it 
may  be  false.  You  must  agree  with  me  in  this.  Why 
should  you  find  more  difficulty  in  viewing  the  remain- 
der of  the  service  in  the  same  rational  manner,  as  a  con- 
sistent whole  ?t 

Our  charitable  assumptions  that  they  who  are  '*  bom 
of  water,"  are  also  "  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  are  not  unrea- 
sonable in  themselves,  but  the  Lord  has  nowhere  pro- 
mised any  inseparable  connoxion  between  the  sign  and 
tbe  thing  signified,  and  the  result  disappoints  us.  (R.1 
Every  one  acknowledges  the  bitter  fruits,  which 
"  myriads  o(  heathen  at  home,  unrenewed  in  heart,  and 
ripe  for  all  mischief/*  are  actually  exhibiting.  The 
absence  of  all  real  spirituality  and  deadness  to  the  world 
in  those,  who  continue  outwardly  moral  and  correct,  is 
not  less  painfully  obvious.     But  how  can  we  marvel  at 

•  Article  xxt. 

t  The  thankflgiTing  following  fenrent  prajer  may  be  grottnded  on 
1  Johny.  14,15,  Ac. 
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this  ?  Jesus  has  not  changed  his  mind.  He  will  re- 
ceive the  infants  brought  to  him  now,  as  Umngly  as 
ever ;  but  who  is  there  that  responds  to  his  call,  and 
brings  them  in  the  arms  of  faith,  or  upon  the  wings  of 
fervent  wresilinff  prayer,  to  the  unchangeable  God  of 
Jacob  ?  There  is  everything  to  encourage  the  Cbarcli 
and  the  christian  parent ;  but  the  multitude  are  listless. 
Ignorant,  unbelieving,  prayerless.  They  plead  no  pro- 
mise, they  seek  no  benefit.  *^  Deus  thesauro  suo  pro- 
videt,  nee  sinit  obrepere  indignos^  * 

We  do  not,  you  observe,  make  light  of  the  divine  or- 
dinance, we  believe  it  to  be  a  blessed  sign,  means,  and 
pledge  of  gracious  injliiences,  but  we  dare  not  call  it 
with  Augustine,  the  grace  ofGod.\ 

The  true  Israelite  feels  refreshed  and  cheered,  as  be  re^ 
members  the  sick  of  the  palsy  and  his  four  bearers,  and 
the  sweet  salutation  which  Jesus  addressed  to  the  help- 
less object  of  their  mercy,  upon  *^  seeing  their  fidth."  X 
He  asks,  he  expects  ihe/ull  blessing,  (S.)  which  is  pro- 
mised in  the  Gospel.  Can  he  be  rejected  ?  May  he 
not  cherish  a  firm  unwavering  hope  that  the  little  ones 
'^  whom  the  Lord  has  graciously  given  him,'*  will,  in- 
deed, '^  grow  up  like  olive  plants  about  his  table,"  ever 
green, ''  fair,  and  of  godly  fruit,*'  trusting  in  the  divine 
mercy,  and  planted  in  the  house  of  God  for  ever  ?  §  Or 
why  should  he  fear  that  they  will  not  eventually  prore^ 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sanctifying  them  amongst  the 
elect,  as  those  who  have  been  received  by  the  in/oMff 


•  Tertull.  de  Poenit.  c.  7.  f  ConfeiB.  L  VIII.  c  ii.  §  5. 

It  Matt.  ix.  2 ;  Mark  ii.  5  ;  Luke  v.  20. 

$  See  Psalm  cxxviii.  S,  lii.  8 ;  Jer.  xi.  16  ;  Pa.  zcii  13 ;  In*  Ixi.  3: 
and  contrast  IVIatt.  xv.  13. 
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friend  in  his  arms  of  mercy » and  so  visibly  made^  or  de- 
cluredixi  the  baptism  of  faith  to  be  the  "  members  of 
Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  iDheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?'^ 

If  eventiially  disappointed,  we  should  not  accuse 
God  of  unfaithfulness,  bat  humbly  bewail  our  own 
unworihiness^  which  deprived  us  of  ^'  the  grace  of  the 
means.''  For  ^^  He  abideth  faithful,  he  cannot  deny 
himself."  t  His  promise y  *'  He^for  his  party  will  most 
surely  keep  and  perform.'' 

But  most  assuredly,  if  our  children  do  not  manifest 
that  ''  repentance  and  faith/'  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  our  ^figagement,  are  the  necessary  means  of 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  baptism,  it  would  be  an  awful 
mockery,  a  palpable  absurdity,  to  tell  them  that  they 
had  received  a  holy  nature^  and  really  were  ^'  bom  from 
above."  The  contrary  would  be  evident,  and  the  very 
cause  of  our  anxiety  and  sorrow.  For  "  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,"  and  "  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit"  X 

"  Baptism  saves  us"  (T.)  says  the  apostle ;  but  Simon 
Magus  still  remained  ^^  in  the  gall  of  bitteruess  and  bond 
of  iniquity,"  notwithstanding  his  reception  of  the  out- 
ward rite;§  no  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost  accom- 
panied the  washing  of  the  flesh,  the  sign  of  regenera* 
tion.  Again,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  Cornelius  and 
his  household,  previous  to  their  baptism,  as  a  token  and 
seal  that  God  had  granted  them  ^^  repentance  unto  life," 
and  **  purified  their  hearts  by  faith,"  and  so  saved  them 

•  *  Caimted  for,"  Rom.  ii.  25  with  26.     Cf.  1  John  v.  10,  (made,  i.  e. 
accounted).  t  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

t  Matt.  lii.  33  ;  John  iii.        Rom.  viii.  5,  6,  &c 
§  AcU  Tiu.  13,  23.    . 
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hy  his  grace.*  There  are  two  parts  in  baptism.  It  is 
necessarily  incomplete  where  both  do  not  concur.  It 
saves  none  in  any  sense,  bat  penitent  beliefers,  who 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  through  faith,  f 

The  language  of  St  John  cannot  be  mistaken.  Every 
one  who  is  really  bom  again,  is  not  merely  "  put  bio 
a  state  of  salvation/'  from  which  he  may  fall  and  ac- 
tually perish,  but  '*  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlast- 
ing salvation."  (U.)  The  multitude  at  Jerusalem  re- 
jected the  Messiah  ;  a  remnant  received  his  testimony 
and  cordially  embraced  his  person.  Their  outward 
privileges  were  the  same ;  whence  then  this  vital  dif- 
ference? The  apostle  says,  that  the  believers  were 
bom  of  God,  and  so  obtained  power  or  right  to  become 
his  children.]:  The  implantation  of  a  new  and  gracious 
.principle,  "  by  the  word  of  truth,**  §  precedes  the  pri- 
vilege of  adoption.  But  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God 
overcomes  the  world,  and  keeps  himself  firom  the  power 
of  Satan. II  He  ''  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  His  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom 
of  God."1[  In  other  words,  the  traly  regenerate  **  abides 
in  the  house'*  for  ever,  *♦  and  actually  "  receives  a  king- 
dom which  cannot  be  moved.*'  The  Holy  Spini  seali 
him  effectually  unto  the  day  of  the  redemption  (oftLe 
body,  and  of  the  church  at  large)  and  thus  imparts  to 
him  a  blessed  earnest  of  future  glory  in  actual  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  spiritual  joy.  ft 

*  Acta  X.  48,  44,  xi.  15—18,  zt.  8,  9  ;  and  Ephes.  ii.  8. 
f  Gal.  iii.l4.  The  case  of  infiiiits  dying  in  in£uiQy  is  of  comae  excepted. 
t  John  i.  12, 13.    Gf.  Matt  Xfi.  16, 17 ;  and  1  John  t.  1. 
§  James  i.  18  ;  Gf.  1  Peter  L  22, 23. 
II  1  John  V.  4, 18,  with  iii.  10,  iv.  7. 
H  1  John  iii.  9.    **  His  seed/'  see  1  Peter  i.  23. 
**  See  Gal.  iy.;  John  viii.  35, 36 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  6. 
I  tf  Ephes.  17.  30,  i.  13, 14  ;  Rom.  xir.  17, 18^  ▼.  5 ;  2  Cor.  t.  5,  &c 
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You  seem  to  speak  contemptuously  of  '^a  fancied 
rerelation  of  our  own  indefectibility,"*  as  if  you 
did  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  assurance.  But 
it  is  plainly  taught  by  our  church ;  and  so  before  men 
talk  of  privileges,  or  before  we  talk  to  them  about  that 
rich  inheritance,  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the 
elect,  as  their  own,  we  would  have  them  certified  in  their 
minds  that  *^  they  have  actually  repented  and  believed 
the  Gospel.**     Surely  this  cannot  be  difficult ! 

A  parent  desires  nothing  so  much  as  the  happiness 
of  his  children.  A  God  of  love  has  provided  with  lavish 
bounty  for  the  comfort  of  his  people.  Jesus  expressly 
exhorts  his  disciples  to  cast  away  every  disquieting 
apprehension,  and  ^'  to  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,** 
because  ^*  their  names  are  written  in  heaven,**  and  ^'  it 
is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them  the  kingdom." 
The  design  of  all  his  last  heavenly  discourses,  the  object 
of  his  affecting  prayer  for  those  who  were  ffiven  to  Him^ 
was  to  establish  a  better  foundation  of  everlasting  con- 
solation, and  so  "  to  perfect  their  joy."+  The  promise 
of  the  Spirit,  as  an  abiding  Comforter,  Counsellor ^  and 
Intercessor,  and  of  hidden  manifestations  of  his  own 
quickening  presence,  if  they  really  loved  and  obeyed 
Him,  was  sweetly  realized  by  the  infant  church,!  and 
has  never  been  recalled.  The  promise  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  is  confirmed  by  an  oath  \%  They  shall  never 
be  forsaken. 

We  have  been  taught  to  pray  for  grace,  ^^  to  rejoice 

*  Pagezxiz. 

t  Luke  X.20 ;  xii.  32  ;  John  xy.  11  \  xyii.  13 ;  xvi.  24  ;  Rom.  xv.  5, 
13,  &C. ;  Phil.  iv.  3. 
X  Acts  ix.  31.  Cf.  Prov.  xir.  26 ;  xix.  23. 
%  Heb.  vi.  C&  Is.  liv.  9, 10 ;  xlix.  14, 16,  &c. 
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evermore  in  the  holy  caniforts  ^  of  the  Spirit.  Our  Arti- 
cles declare  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eleciiany  and  a 
feeling  by  the  elect  of  the  workings  of  the  heavenly 
guest  within  them,  '*  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesb, 
and  their  earthly  members,  and  raising  up  their  minds 
to  high  and  heavenly  things."  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  blessed  assurance  of  the  holy  Job,  anticipating  Paul,* 
and  have  perhaps  witnessed  more  than  one  afflicted 
saint  rejoicing  with  sweet  confidence  in  his  Redeemer. 

The  language  of  Hooker  f  is  very  strong.  **  It  is  as 
easy  a  matter  for  the  Spirit  within  you  to  tell  whose  ye 
are,  as  for  the  eyes  of  your  body  to  judge  where  yon  sit, 
or  in  what  place  you  stand."  We  may  distinctly  read 
God's  secret  purpose  in  our  own  effectual  calling.  We 
must  belong  to  his  little  Jtocky  if  we  have  received  him 
hyfaithf  and  now  follow  Him  in  love  as  new  creatures, 
glorying  in  his  cross  alone  !(  It  was  thus  that  Paul 
was  enabled  to  look  upon  the  church  at  Thessalonica 
with  such  delight.  He  saw  their  work  of  faith,  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  as  their  heavy  afflictions 
were  lightened  by  the  rich  assurance  and  joy  of  the 
Spirit;  and  so  he  knew  their  election  of  Godj  and 
addressed  them  confidently,  as  ehosen  firom  the  begin- 
ning unto  salvation  and  eternal  glory,  the  beloved  of  the 
Lord.f  With  equal  confidence  he  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians that  Christ  Jesus  is  in  tkemy  unless  they  are  reffih 
bates^W 

Such  assurance  is  no  enemy  to  holy  diligence ;  it 

*  Job  xix.  25  ;  Funeral  Service ;  2  Tim.  i.  12  ;  iv.  8,  with  Ps.  xxiii. ; 
Rom.  viii. ;  Pb.  xlix.  15,  xvii.  15,  &c. 
-    t  On  St.  Jude,  Senn.  Ist  §  U. 

X  See  Rom.  yiii.  1,4;  Galat.  vi.  14, 15. 

§  1  Thefis.  i.  and  v.  9,  with  2  Thess.  ii.  13, 14. 

II  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  See  1  John  iii.  14  ;  Rom.  viii.  16^  &c. 
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never  can  exist  where  there  is  any  allowed  and  wilful 
sin.  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength.''  The 
**  wheels  of  obedience  never  run  so  swiftly  as  when 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness."*  Confidence  in  a 
leader  ever  stimulates  the  soldier  to  march  forwards  to 
the  sharpest  combat.  The  certainty  of  obtaining  a  rich 
recompense  of  reward  enables  the  believer  to  despise 
present  allurements,  and  endure  unceasing  hardness  in 
the  service  of  his  gracious  Master.  ^^  Reverence  and 
godly  fear"  are  natural  to  children;  ^'bridles  to  the 
flesh,"  which  fot'^  itself  most  gladly  uses. 

O  yes,  affection  resulting  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  loved,  and  called  to  inherit  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, is  strong  as  death ;  it  casts  out  all  that  fear  which 
hath  torment ;  it  overcomes  in  every  trial ;  it  is  un- 
daunted by  difficulties  and  dangers;  it  cuts  its  way 
through  a  host  of  adversaries.  *^  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  it,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.  The  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement 
flame."* 

It  was  a  beautiful  saj^ing  of  Polycarp,  '^  Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  never  wronged 
me*  How  then  can  I  deny  my  King,  my  Saviour  ?^ 
iw  tnxravrd  fit. 

It  is  the  want  of  this  holy  assurance  which  makes  so 
many  gloomy  and  inconsistent  professors,  and  causes 
an  evil  report  to  be  spread  in  the  world  against  evan- 
gelical religion.  It  is  the  too  constant  habit  of  regard- 
ing it  as  alike  dangerous  and  fanatical,  that  maintains 
the  formalist  in  his  carnal  ease,  keeps  others  subject  to 
painful  bondage,  through  "  the  fear  of  death,"  contrary 

*  See  Leighton  on  St.  Peter.  +  Cant.  viii.  6, 7. 
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to  the  mind  of  Chrisl,t  and  renders  some,  of  whom  we 
had  hoped  better  things,  an  easy  prey  to  unscriptural 
delusions. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  ^^  to  onr  own  safety,  our  own 
sedulity  is  required.*'  For,  as  Hooker  justly  observes, 
"  if  we  look  to  stand  in  the  faith  of  the  sons  of  God, 
we  must  hourly,  continually  be  providing  and  setting 
ourselves  to  strive."  The  end  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  means.  Pride  and  presumption  go  before  a 
fall.  Sloth  and  unholiness  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
must  ever  deprive  us  of  "  the  joy  of  salvation.**  If, 
then,  we  are  not  ^^  diligent  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure,"  (to  ourselves,  and  by  our  goad  worksyj-f 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  we  are  altogether  blinded 
by  Satan  ;  and  if  restored  after  many  a  painful  downfall, 
it  can  scarcely  be  without  experiencing  "  a  horror  of 
great  darkness,**  or  as  it  were  a  raging  *'  sea  of  troubles.*' 

But  we  would  observe,  in  the  last  place,  on  the  rela- 
tion which  faith  towards  God  bears  '^  towards  other 
])ortions  of  the  Christian  scheme.*'  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  mysterious  part  of  your  discourse4  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  misapprehension  under  which  you 
labour.  What  minister,  what  professor,  ever  complained 
ihsi  faith  was  insufficiently  honoured,  because  the  other 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  were  pressed  upon  men*s 
minds?  Whether  we  speak  to  heathen,  or  to  uncon- 
verted professors,  it  is  all  one :  we  must  testify  of  ^*  the 
eternal  judgment"  which  awaits  every  impenitent  sinner, 
and  of  the  glorious  resurrection  which  is  prepared  for 

X  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  2  Tim.  i.  7  ;  Hebr.  ii  14, 15 ;  1  John  iv.  16, 18. 
t  So  some  MSS.    See  2  Peter  i.  5—10,  with  James  ii ;   Eph.  ii.  10. 
Matt.  yii.  21,&c. 
X  Scott,  p.  43—45. 
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the  believer.  It  is  on  this  very  ground  that  we  bid  men 
^^  turn  from  idols/'  and  '^  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,'' 
onto  Jesus  as  their  only  Hiding  Place.  ^*  The  doctrine 
of  baptisms*  andof  laying  on  of  hands**  comprehends  more 
than  the  reception  of  the  outward  rites.  They  have  a 
deep  symbolical  meaning,  as  the  accompaniments  of 
faithful  repentance ;  the  truth  which  they  involve,  is 
the  absolute  ntcesisMyodhewa^hingawayqfsin^  through 
the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  of  the  impartation 
of  a  divine  blessinffyf  which  is  righteousness,  or  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah.  Surely  these  are  points  on  which 
none  of  your  brethren  forbear  to  dwell !  But  when  men 
are  well  and  experimentally  grounded  in  these  things, 
we  leave  them  behind  us,  and  go  on  edifying  ourselves, 
and  one  another,  as  St.  Jude  bids  us,  '^  upon  our  most 
holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  keeping  our- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,**]:  through  his  grace  given  us 
for  that  very  purpose. 

In  this  ^^  after  teaching  and  training,'*  leading  men  on 
to  perfection,  the  minister  of  Christ  invariably  directs 
them  to  his  gracious  Master,  whose  credited  love  was  the 
magnet  which  first  drew  them  to  repentance,  and  dis- 
entangled their  affections  from  the  sinful  lusts  of  the 
world ;  and  so  he  bids  them  still  gaze  upon  his  glory, 
until  its  transforming  power  §  has  been  perfectly  real- 
ized in  their  heart  and  life,  and  they  are  ^*  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God.''  The  love  of  Jesus  is  the  con- 
straining motive,  his  grace  the  all  sufficient  and  only 
enabling  principle  of  all  ^^  true  and  laudable  service,**  and 

*  BaptimHB,  not  baptism.    See  the  Leyitical  law. 
t  See  Dent,  zzxiv.  9,  &c. ;  Gen.  xlvili.  13,  15  ;  Matt.  ziz.  13,  &c ; 
F0.zxiy.  5;  Isaiah  xli?.  3;  Gal.  iii.  13, 14. 

X  Cf.  John  XT.  §  2  Cor.  iii.  18  ;  James  i.  25. 
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of  every  successful  conflict  against  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  apprehended 
without  **  a  true  aud  constant  faith/'  which  jsb,  spiritual 
sight  of  the  Lord  of  glory !  To  ^iew  this  blessed  gi/l  * 
of  God,  *^  the  one  and  only  mode  of  salTation/*  f  as  but 
one  of  six  points  of  equal  importance,  one  to  be  laid  on 
the  shelf  ^*  after  the  first  ofler  of  baptism  to  the  heatheu," 
one  presupposed^  but  not  continually  to  be  inculcated, 
would  indeed  be  a  most 'grievous  error. 

It  is  not  only  '^  the  first  entry  into  the  Christian  life,** 
but  as  another  homily  j:  attests,  'Hhe  root  and  wellspring 
of  all  newness  of  life.'*  Its  exercise  not  only  knits  us 
to  Christ  at  the  beginning,  but  by  its  abiding  energy 
keeps  us  stedfastly  cleaving  unto  Him  as  our  all  in  all. 
It  is  the  only  influence  through  which  the  heart  is  puri- 
fied by  the  Spirit,  and  prepared  to  be  Atf  dwelling  place. 
It  is  '*  the  shield  w*herewith  we  may  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  Satan,'*  **  the  victory  which  (alike)  overcomes 
the  world'*  and  the  grave !  It  imparts  earnestness  to 
prayer,  and  assures  us  of  an  answer  of  peace :  it  gives 
point  to  the  Divine  Word,  sweetness  to  the  promises, 
substance  to  the  object  of  our  hopes ;  it  admits  us  within 
the  veil ;  it  nourishes  us  with  '^  the  spiritual  food  '*  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  it  chills  the  fire  of  per- 
secution, stops  the  lion's  mouth,  renews  the  fainting 
spirit,  and  gives  songs  to  the  weary  pilgrim  in  the 
darkest  night  of  outward  trial ;  it  soothes  the  dying  pil* 
loWy  and  fills  the  departing  saint  '^  with  joy  unspeaka* 

*  James  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  i.  19 ;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

f  MoySTfxnop  r^s  its  Ofbi*  9iar4tn  ffwnfpiar.— Clemens.  Alex.  Frndag* 
1.  1.  c.  1. 
t  Horn.  29th,  \\  337>  and  27th,  p.  314,  ed.  4to. 
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ble,  and  fnll  of  glory,^^  foretastes  of  eternal  pleasures, 
glimpses  of  heayen,  earnests  of  the  Beatific  Vision  I 
And  why  ?  It  grasps  the  Eternal  One. 

The  apostle  dwells  at  large  upon  its  triumphs  under 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  written  there^  '*  the  just 
shall  live  by  his  faith  /"  for  Christ,  its  proper  objectj 
is  oar  life,  and  this  enables  us  to  rest  upon  him,  and  his 
lore  and  his  sacrifice,  as  Paul  did,  and  so  actually  to 
realize  it  as  a  personal  benefit ! 

We  have,  then,  abundant  reason  to  complain,  if  our 
teachers  fail  to  press  this  upon  our  attention.  Exhor- 
tations and  precepts  would  otherwise  *  drive  us  to  de- 
spair; forms  and  services  would  be  cold  and  lifeless.  In 
the  absence  of  our  Bridegroom^  what  could  the  children 
do  hni  fast  and  mourn  and  go  softly  all  their  days  ?  f 

But  now  we  pray  with  the  apostles^ — ^'  Lord,  increase 
our  faith."  It  comes  '^  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God ;"  and  so  we  love  to  hear  that  word,  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  sum  and  substance,  which  unfolds 
a  thousand  precious  truths,  but  groups  them  all  about 
the  cross,  and  seals  them  all  with  his  blood ! 

**  Then  blessed  for  ever  and  ever  be  that  mother's 
cVAAwhose faith  hath  made  him  the  child  of  God  !  Wliat 
is  there  in  the  world  that  shall  change  his  heart, 
overthrow  his  faith,  alter  his  afiection  towards  God,  or 
the  afiection  of  God  to  him  ?  /  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed:  I  am  not  ignorant  whose  precious  blood  hath 
been  shed  for  me ;  I  have  a  shepherd  full  of  kinduess, 
full  of  care,  and  full  of  power,  unto  him  I  commit  my- 
self: his  own  finger  hath  engraven  this  sentence  in 
the  tables  of  my  heart,  Satan  hath  desired  to  winnow 

*  See  the  connexion,  Luke  xvii.  3,  4,  5. 

t  Mark  ii.  19  and  20,  and  the  Homiljr  en  Fasting. 
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tkee  as  ttkeai,  but  I  have  prayed  that  thy  faiih  faH 
not :  therefore  the  assuraoce  of  my  hope  I  will  labour 
to  keep  as  a  jewel  unto  the  end,  and  by  labour  through 
the  gracious  mediation  of  his  prayer,  T  shall  keep  it !" 
Let  me  then  conclude,  my  dear  Sir,  by  entreating  you 
to  weigh  what  has  been  here  said,  as  I  trust  in  love, 
without  prejudice  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
And  may  our  gracious  Father,  of  his  infinite  mercy, 
forgive  whatever  has  been  written  or  thought  amiss,  and 
bless  this  effort  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  his 
Church !  May  we  become  happy  instruments  in  his 
hand  of  *^  turning  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,"  and  bringing  them  to  like  assurtmce 
of  hopcy  and  finally  ^^  shine  forth  as  the  sun  ^  in  his 
everlasting  kingdom,  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfiilly, 

JAMES  F.  TODD. 

Uskeard  Vtearojfe,  Sept.  dOih,  1845. 
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Note    A. — Page  10. 

Th£  Essenes  appear  to  have  had  a  contempt  of  matrimony, 
to  hare  rejected  pleasure  as  sinful,  (^m9  wi  kokUlv  &7ro<rrp€' 
^oyrou)  *and  the  use  of  oil  as  polluting,  (jcriXiSa)  and  to  have 
r^arded  a  mean  and  squalid  mode  of  life,  as  something  esti- 
mable and  honourable  in  itself!  (avx^civ  Iv  koXI}  rlOevroi. 
Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  8,  p.  161,  ed.  Haverc.)  They 
bad  also  a  community  of  goods. 

Socrates  admits  that  the  monks  were  generally  illite- 
rate and  credulous,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  Anthropomorphites,  incapable  of  any  right,  or  spiritual 
apprehension  of  the  divine  nature.  See£ccl.  Hist.  1.  6.  c.  7. 
and  Angvstine  Confess.  1.  6,  c.  8,  and  1.  7,  c.  1 . 

Evagrius  had  already  written  two  books  inverse,  one  addressed 
to  the  monks,  the  other  to  theVirgin  !  Socrates  Hist.  1. 4,  c.  23, 
p.  235.  Isidore  said  that  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  felt  the  motions  of  sin  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  never 
indulged  in  lust  or  anger !     (lb.  p.  233.) 

Panl  of  Ferme,  in  Egypt,  never  worked  at  all,  but  gave  him- 
self up  to  ipvayer.  His  daily  tribute  was  300  supplications ! 
Lest  he  should  omit  one  of  these  by  accident,  he  collected  so 
many  stones,  and  at  each  prayer  threw  one  away,  until  none 
remained.  (Sozomen,  1.  7,  c.  29.)  The  rosary  is  more  con- 
venient. 

Note  l&.—Page  12. 

The  presidents  of  each  congregation  were  originally  inde- 
pendent, (Cyprian,  Ep.  72,)  and  of  course  equal ;  but  the  su- 
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perior  wealth  of  the  bishops  of  the  krger  cities  naturally  gave 
them  an  early  ascendancy  over  their  neighbours.  As  per- 
petual chairmen  in  the  provincial  synods,  they  became  metro- 
politans and  primates,  and  soon  learnt  to  contend  one  against 
another,  with  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred,  eagerly  grasping  at 
the  supremacy.  *Ota  tc  rupawtSas  tos  <l>iXapxias  iKOvfitMHi  St 
cKSiKoiWes.     Euseb.  Hist.  1.  8,  c.  1 . 

The  constant  resort  of  Christians  from  all  parts  to  Bome, 
and  the  hospitality  and  assistance  which  they  receired  from 
that  Uberal  church,  and  all  its  circumstances  of  glory,  made 
them  look  up  to  its  bishop  with  peculiar  reverence,  and 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  in  a  Intimate 
manner.  (Dion.  Corinth,  a.  d.  170,  ap.  Euaeb.  1.  4,  c.  23.) 
When  the  foolish  controversy  arose  about  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  exceedin^y  warm, 
(ofUTpa  $€ptiav$€U  in  Socrates,  1.  5,  c.  22,)  and  presumed  to 
excommunicate  all  the  churches  who  kept  it  on  the  14th  day 
of  the  Moon,  and  was  hardly  restrained  by  the  spirited  re- 
monstrance of  Irenaeus,  and  the  confessors  of  Lyons.  (Enaeb. 
1.  5,  c.  23,  25.)  TertuUian  speaks  of  one  who  had  issued  aa 
arrogant  decree,  as  if  he  had  been  High  Pontiff,  and  Bishop 
of  bishops  ;  (de  Pudicit.  c.  i ;)  and  it  is  evident  that  Cornelias 
and  Stephen  carried  their  points  with  a  high  hand.  The 
Montanist  complains  of  some  who  said  that  all  things  were 
lawful  to  the  Bishop.     (De.  Monog.  c.  12.) 

Cyprian  was  jealous  of  his  own  independence,  bat  appa- 
rently rather  arrogant  and  imperious  in  his  dealii^  with 
others.*  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  amhition^  when  he 
bewails  the  corruptions  of  the  church  before  the  Dedan  per- 
secution ;  but  he  accuses  the  bishops  of  engaging  in  secular 
affairs,  and  leaving  their  flocks  to  travel  in  distant  provinces, 
eagerly  seeking  the  best  markets,  and  prone  to  usury  and  even 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  estates,  in  the  covetousness  of  their 

*  He  had  determined  at  first,  to  do  nothing  without  conauItiQg  the 
cleigy,  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people.    £p.  5. 
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hearts.  (De  Lapsis.)  This  scandal  was  checked  bj  the  de- 
crees of  synods.  One  in  Africa  had  confined  the  clergy  to  the 
care  of  souls ;  (Ep.  66 ;)  another  at  Elvira  in  Spain  about  the 
jetr  3 11>  prohibited  their  trading.  There  is  a  very  singular 
confession  in  Hermes,  of  his  own  want  of  truthfulness  and  ho- 
nesty in  his  dealings,  implying,  as  it  would  seem,  that  this 
WIS  already  a  besetting  sin  of  the  church.  (Lib.  2,  mand.  3.) 

The  accounts  of  Socrates  painfully  evince  that  the  Bishops 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  no  better  than  their 
predecessors.  Hist.  1.  6,  c.  7,  &c.  The  writer  concludes  by 
saicsstically  observing,  that  if  those  who  love  commotions  had 
been  quiet, he  shouldhavehadaomatterforhis  work.  (1. 7,  c.  48.) 
He  elsewhere  insinuates  that  Eusebius  suppressed  some  things 
oat  of  prejudice,  and  to  gratify  a  party.     (Lib.  1,  c.  10.) 

Sozomen  ascribes  **  the  overthrow  of  ApoDinarius,"  (Scott, 
p.  10,)  to  the  conduct  of  George,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  who 
refused  to  restore  him  to  church  fellowship,  after  his  inter- 
riew  with  Athanasius.  He  says,  that  **  in  this  way  private 
enmities  amongst  the  clergy  were  the  source  of  much  mis- 
chief to  the  church,  and  originated  many  sects.  For  such  is 
haman  nature.  Those  who  are  treated  with  contempt  are  led 
into  arrogant  contentions  and  novelties,  whereas  they  would 
have  remained  quiet  and  constant,  if  justly  dealt  with."  Hist, 
ri.  25.  Socrates,  II.  46. 

Note  C. — Page  15. 

TertuUian  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tract  on 
Penitence,  to  the  exposure  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
hcentious  practice  of  the  catechumens.  See  Bishop  Kaye  on 
TertuUian,  p.  248.  But  in  his  tract  on  baptism,  he  protests 
against  infant  baptism,  and  recommends  delay  to  unmarried 
persons  and  even  to  widows.  (DeBapt.  c.  18.  See  Note  M.) 
He  adds,  **  sound  faith  cannot  fail  of  salvation."  Fides  inte- 
gra  secura  est  de  salute.  But  this  assertion  seems  inconsis- 
tent with  the  object  of  the  treatise,  which  was  a  defence  of  the 
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sacrament  against  Quintilla,  who  had  denied  its  necessity,  and 
thosy  as  he  tells  us»  **  drowned  the  little  JUk,  by  taking  them 
out  of  the  water ;"  and  so  he  says,  **  nunquam  sine  aqua 
Christus ;"  where  there  is  no  water  there  is  no  Christ !  (c.  1, 
and  9.)  Christians  were  called  Jish  by  a  silly  conceit  from 
certain  acrostics,  embodying  the  name  of  the  Lord,  lijenws 
Xpurm  ^ov  vto$  <narrjp,  id  est,  ix^>  or  Jish,  In  hb  tract 
on  the  Besarrection  of  the  Flesh,  the  fandfnl  author  refers  to 
\  Cor.  XT.  39,  and  speaks  of  birds,  as  representing  the  martyrs, 
who  soar  aloft ;  and  Jish,  as  ordinary  Christians,  resting  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the  water  of  baptbm.  (c.  52.) 

Note  D. — Page  15. 

'<  N^ligentia  in  usum  veniunt,  contra  pudicos  et  sobrios 
mores  licentiam  sibi  de  usurpatione  fecerunt."  (De  Hab.  Virg.) 
"  They  were  incautiously  adopted,  and  though  offending 
against  the  rules  of  modesty  and  sobriety,  were  justified  by 
usage."*  See  Clemens  Alex.  Paedag.  1.  3,  c.  5.  Plutarch 
Vit.  Caton.  Maj.  c.  20.  But  Evagrius  still  gravely  commends 
the  Tices,  or,  at  least,  the  follies  of  the  monks  of  Palestine. 
Schol.  Hist.  I.  1,  c.  21. 

The  love-feasts  had  been  pure  and  edifying ;  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  Pliny  had  established  the  falsity  of  the  varioas 
calumnies,  with  which  the  morality  of  the  Christians  had  been 
assailed.  TertuUian  states  their  innocent  nature  at  large. 
(Apol.  c.  39.)  But  these  had  now  become  corrupted,  not 
merely  by  the  heretics,  whose  lascimous  ways  and  doctrines 
are  intimated  by  the  Scriptures,  (2  Peter  ii ;  Jude  £p.  8, 12; 
Rev.  ii.)  and  denounced  by  Clement,  (Alex.  Strom.  1.  2,c.  20, 
and  1.  3,  c.  2.)  but  even  amongst  the  orthodox  ;  and  a  strange 
custom  had  been  introduced,  evidently  under  a  vain-glorious 
plea  of  strength  to  resist  temptation,  (ut  sollicitentur  gloruc 
causa.     TertulL  de  Virg.  Vel.  c.  14,)  but  naturally  attended 

*  Lavacra  quotidie  cum  feminis  cclebiat. — Alia  in  balneis  constitutSf  &<^ 
(de  Lapsis.) 
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by  scandal  and  ruinous  consequences.  ''Per  hunc  adoles- 
oentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt,  appendices  scilicet  gulae 
lasdvia  atque  luxuria  est."  (Tertull,  de  Jejun.  c.  1 7.)  Hermes 
hints  at  something  of  the  kind  with  approbation !  Sim.  9, 
§  11.  See  contr^  Cyprian,  £p.  5,  6,  and  67;  Sozomen, 
1.  3,  c.  14  :  and  Cone.  Antioch,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  1.  7,  c.  30. 

Note  E. — Page  15. 

Tertnllian  argues  from  the  custom  against  (he  marriage  of 
widows!  (De  Monog.  c.  10;  de  Exhort.  Cast.  c.  11;  dc 
Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.)  It  would  appear  from  the  first  passage, 
that  the  prayers  for  the  dead  had  respect  not  only  to  their 
present  rest,  (in  Abraham's  bosom  ;  elsewhere  called  in  loco 
re/rifferii,)  but  also  to  the  hope  of  the  Jirst  resurrection,  the 
fawurite  doctrine  of  the  early  Fathers.  We  believe  this  to 
be  decidedly  scriptural.  See  Luke  xx.  35,  rrjs  &vaoraa'€i!k  rrj^ 
«  KCKpon^,  "  the  resurrection,  to  wit,  that  from  the  dead," 
explained  by  Rev.  xx.  4,  6,  and  implied  Phil.  iii.  11.  This 
truth  fell  into  contempt  as  corruption  spread,  and  the  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  christian  Platonists  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  became  general.  The  protest  of  Nepos  was  of  little 
avail ;  Origen  triumphed  in  this  point,  even  though  denounced 
by  the  Catholic  Church ;  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  his 
vehement  opposition  to  Millenarian  doctrine,  scarcely  speaks 
respect/uUy  of  the '  Revelation  of  St.  John.  (a.  d.  250  ap. 
Eoseb.  H.  E.  1.  7,  c.  24,  25.) 

The  supposed  uncertainty  of  salvation,  except  at  baptism  or 
in  martyrdom,  probably  induced  devout  persons  to  pray  ear- 
nestly for  their  departed  friends.  Augustine  tells  us,  (Con- 
fess. 1.  9,  c.  13,)  that  he  did  so  for  his  mother,  that  the  sins 
which  she  had  committed  since  her  baptism  might  be  foi^ven. 

He  begs  the  Lord  to  inspire  his  servants  with  a  spirit  of 
supplication  for  both  his  deceased  parents.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  was  rather  a  round-about  course,  intimating 
a  strange  want  of  confidence  in  the  prayer  of  faith. 
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Such  a  practice  ncTer  could  haTe  arisen  where  a  scriptnnl 
Tiew  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  prevailed.  The  1 9th 
Homily  of  our  church  is  a  sufficient  protest  against  it,  (see  John 
iii.  36;  1  John  y.  12,  &c.)  and  against  the  heathen  doctrine 
of  purgatoiy,  which  it  seems  to  imply,  and  which  was  eTcntu- 
ally  inculcated  to  complete  a  consistent  theory  for  a  Men 
church. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  l.'i,  had  heen  altered,  and 
"  memories"  (/avcicus)  was  substituted  for  ''  necessities," 
(xpcWs,)  and  so  ''  oblations  and  sacrifices,"  collections  at  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  near  the  tombs  of  the 
saints,  (Cyprian,  £p.  34,  37,  August.  Confess.  1.  6,  c.  2,) 
were  sanctioned  by  supposed  apostolical  precept.  (Vales,  in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  1.  4,  c.  15,  de  Mat.  Polycarp,  §  17).  We  find 
an  intolerant  decree  of  excommunication  against  Victor  nflt!r 
his  decease,  pronounced  by  the  imperious  Cyprian,  (Ep.  66,) 
because  he  had  appointed  a  presbyter  guardian  under  his  will, 
in  contempt,  perhaps  only  in  forgetfulness  of  a  recent  csncm  of 
the  African  bishops.  *'  Non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus 
apud  Yos  fiat  oblatio,  aut  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  ejus  in 
ecclesia  frequentetur." 


Note  F. — Page  15. 

Cyprian  says  that  the  martyr  bears  fruit  an  hundred  fold, 
the  Yirgin  sixty  fold !  (de  Hab.  Virg.)  Hermes  placed  the 
martyrs  on  the  right  hand  as  the  most  eminent  for  hoUn^ty 
but  he  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself  in  this  or  in  other 
respects,  and  so  he  elsewhere  gives  the  palm  to  the  innocent 
and  guileless.  (Vis.  3,  §§  1,  2.  Sim.  9,  §§  28,  29.)  "  The 
baptism  of  blood,"  or  **  the  purification  of  illustrious  confes- 
sion," was  generaUy  held  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrament,  and  restore  its  high  priYileges  to  those  who  hsd 
lost  its  grace  by  their  transgressions.  (Tertuli,  de  bapt.  c.  16 ; 
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de  Pudicit  c.  22;  Scorp.  c.  12,  referring  to  Rev.  vii. ;  Hermes 
Sim.  9,  $  28,  Cyprian  £p.  15,  73,  &c.)  The  visions  of  the 
patient  Perpetua  were  confidently  alleged  as  decisive  proof 
that  none  but  the  souls  of  martyrs  had  immediate  access  to 
paradUe.  (Rev.  vi.  9*  TertuU,  de  Anima,  c.  55,  Cf.  de  Res. 
Cam.  c  43,  and  Scorp.  c.  6.)  The  anniversaries  of  their 
deaths  or  birthdayst  as  they  were  termed,  (Scorp.  c.  1 5,  Mart. 
Pdycarpy  §  18,  &c.)  were  regularly  observed  with  much  solem- 
nity. Their  praises  were  celebrated  in  eloquent  declamations 
before  the  multitudes  whoassembledandkneltbeforetheir  tombs, 
and  partook  there  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  earnest  devotion. 
{TertuU,  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3 ;  Julian  ap.  Cyril,  p.  335; 
Cyprian^  £p.  34 ;  August.  Confess.  L  6,  c.  2,  &c.) 

The  heathen  thought  that  the  dead  were  the  objects  of  this 
public  worship.  (Euseb.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  16  ;  1.  8,  c.  6.)  This 
was  certainly  false,  but  superstition  rapidly  spread.  The  bones 
of  the  maityrs  or  of  those  who  were  mistaken  for  them,  were 
prized  above  gold  and  silver,  (Mart.  Polycarp,  $  18 ;  Julian 
£p.  52,)  and  were  soon  found  to  exercise  miraculous  powers. 
Visions  directed  the  faithful  to  their  relics  /  The  pious  frauds 
of  Ambrose  and  others  were  gravely  credited  by  Augustine, 
(Confess.  1.  9,  c.  7,  &c.,)  and  vehemently  maintained  by  Jerome 
against  pro/bne  and  impious  detractors !  See  Socrates  iii.  18. 

Before  the  confessors  actually  sufiFered,  the  ladies  thronged 
to  visit  them  in  prison,  to  kiss  their  fetters^  to  minister  luxu- 
riously to  their  wants,  (Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  I.  2,  c.  4 ;  de  Jejun. 
c.  12,  &c.,)  and  even  to  solicit  their  constant  intercessions 
when  they  reached  the  presence  of  God !  (Euseb.  de  Mart. 
Falsest,  c.  7.  ^Oca  re  cucoS}  ynrlp  rov  fiifrffiov€V€iv  avnj^  irpoq  roy 
Kvptjov  ycra/ici'ovf .  Cf.  Hist.  lib.  6,  c.  5 ;  Cyprian,  £p.  20 
and  57.)  The  invocation  of  the  dead  saints  and  blind  reliance 
upon  their  mediation  naturally  followed,  as  one  error  begets 
another,  and  drives  the  deluded  one  further  and  further  from 
his  God! 

Backsliders  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  confessors,  embraced  them 
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earnestly,  and  obtained  letters  of  peace,  {Tertull.  ad  Mart.  c.  1, 
&c.,)  or  of  recommendation  under  their  hand,  which  entitled 
them  to  speedier  restoration  to  church  fellowship,  and  thus 
served  as  indulgences  or  dispensations  from  the  severe  course 
of  penance  then  usually  required.  The  Montanist  had  vehe- 
mently protested  against  this  custom,  (de  Pudidt,  c.  22,) 
and  Cyprian  learnt  from  his  master  to  demur  to  it ;  but  the 
people  clamorously  insisted  on  **  the  honour  due  to  the 
martyrs,"  however  arrogant  their  tone,  or  preposterous  their 
demands.  (See  £p.  14,  16,  20,  21,  22.)  We  are  familiar  with 
the  substitute  of  later  times. 

It  would  appear  that  the  martyrs  were  sometimes  detained  in 
prison  for  many  months.  It  was  asserted  that  this  would  give 
them  an  exceeding  weight  of  additional  glory,  but  the  fulsome 
strainof  extravagant  rhetoric,  in  which  the  African  bishopflatters 
them,  is  not  very  creditable  to  his  honesty  or  judgment.  (£p. 
15.)  Perhaps  he  wished  to  disarm  them.  He  knew  that 
they  were  sometimes  immoral,  (£p.  6 ;  Tertull  de  Jejun.  c. 
12,)  and  engaged  in  internal  dissensions,  (ad  Mart,  c  1 ; 
Euseb.  de  Mart.  Falsest,  c.  12;  Cyprian,  £p.  6.) 

If  they  survived,  they  were  naturally  selected  in  preference 
to  abler  competitors  to  the  office  of  bishop.  (Tertull.  adv. 
Valent.  c.  4.) 

The  Montanist  denounces  flight  in  persecution  as  base  and 
sinful,  and  censures  the  bishops  very  warmly  for  purchasing 
the  protection  of  a  venial  magistracy.  "  The  Lord  required 
death  by  martyrdom,"  (de  Anima,  c.  50  ;  Cf.  ad  Uxor,  L  1, 
c.  3.  De  fuga  in  Persec.  and  Scorp.)  It  is  certain,  from  other 
accounts,  that  this  honour  was  often  sought  with  impatient 
zeal;  (Mart.  Polycarp,  $  4.  Justin  Apol.  2,  p.  42,  43. 
Euseb.  de  Mart.  Palsest.  &c.)  but  a  better  feeling  prevailed 
with  many,  and  the  apology  which  Athanasius  offered  for  his 
flight  appears  to  be  as  forcible  and  scriptural,  as  that  of  Diony- 
sius  was  lame  and  seemingly  dishonest. 

The  letter  attributed  to  Ignatius,  and  addressed  to  the 
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Romans^  seems  to  have  been  composed  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  presumptuous  spirit,  which  ultimately  prevailed,  by 
an  early  and  striking  precedent.  The  author  commands  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  power  of  doing  whatever  they 
pleased,  to  forbear  any  exertions  to  save  his  Ufe !  He  rather 
intreats  them  to  incite  the  wild  beasts  to  devour  him  more 
eagerly  I  How  they  could  have  done  this  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  but  right  reason  and  apostolical  example  are 
set  at  nought.  See  Bom.  xv.  30,  31  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8,  1 1  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  18,  19;  Phil.  i.  19,  26;  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  18 ;  Acts  xii.  5, 
U,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  inaccurate  arguments  of  Hefelci 
the  last  editor,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  correspondence 
is  fictitious.  "  Pace  Catonis  dixerim."  Eusebius  does  not 
mention  the  pretended  interview  with  Trajan,  nor  yet  the  title 
Jheophorus  ;  the  one  b  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  emperor,  the  other  could  not  have  been  a  distinctive  sur- 
name, like  Barnabas,  Cephas,  or  Boanerges,  because  it  equally 
belongs  to  every  real  Christian,  in  whom  God  dwells  by  faith, 
and  this  privilege  is  recognised  both  by  Hermes,  (Sim*  9,  $ 
21,)  and  Irenseus.  Eusebius  begins  his  narrative  by  an  uncer- 
tain Xoyos  ^ci ;  the  extant  martyrology,  which  he  could  not 
have  seen,  clearly  shows  how  report  gathers  more  and  more  of 
improbability  as  it  proceeds. 

The  legal  punishment  of  Christians,  (a  primordio  mandatum, 
TertuU.  ad  Scap*  c.  4,  and  the  rescript  in  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  b,  c. 
2,  confirms  this,)  was  death  by  the  sword.  If  greater  cruel- 
ties were  exercised,  it  was  through  the  clamours  of  an  exasper- 
ated multitude,  or  the  hatred  of  barbarous  magistrates.  They 
were  not  of  Trajan's  age.  A  Roman  citizen  might  have  been 
sent  to  the  metropolis  for  judgment,  scarcely  for  execution. 
There  were  criminals  enough  at  Rome  without  this,  and 
amphitheatres  in  every  city,  which  the  provincialists  delighted 
io,  where  Ignatius  might  have  been  cast  to  the  beasts. 
The  exertions  of  the  Romans  to  save  him,  if  condemned  by 
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TraJAD  in  person,  must  have  been  null  and  void.  If  the 
soldiers  permitted  deputations  of  honour  to  wait  upon  him 
in  every  place,  and  allowed  him  liberty  to  write  so  many 
letters,  they  treated  him  courteously,  (Acts  xxTii.  3.)  Bat 
Ignatius  is  represented  as  saying,  "  From  Syria  to  Rome  Ifgkt 
with  wild  beoitM^  by  land  and  by  sea,  by  night  and  by  day, 
being  bound  to  ten  leopards,  that  is  the  band  of  soldiers,  who 
only  grow  worse,  the  better  they  are  treated !"  There  is  an 
evident  allusion  here  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  xr.  32 ; 
but  if  the  figure  were  a  common  one,  why  the  explanation? 
For  my  own  part,  I  take  the  words  of  the  apostle  Uteraliff  ss 
they  were  understood  by  Cyprian.  (Ep.  5,  past  besUas.) 

But  again,  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  not  of  Syria,  as 
he  is  called,  £p.  Rom.  ii. 

Irenaeus  never  refers  to  the  correspondence,  although  it 
would  have  been  much  to  his  purpose  in  his  argument  fiom 
prescription  against  the  heretics.  He  quotes  the  expressioD 
of  a  certain  brother  when  condemned  to  the  vrild  beasts,  bot 
rather  as  an  oral  than  as  a  written  sentence ;  and  it  seems 
strange  that  if  he  knew  the  illustrious  friend  of  Polycarp,  he 
should  not  have  named  him !  The  frigid  conceit — *'  I  am  the 
wheat  of  Grod,  and  I  shall  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  vil^ 
beasts  tlmt  I  may  be  found  the  bread  of  God,'*  would  be  more 
excusable,  if  uttered  without  premeditation. 

We  may  venture  to  contrast  £p.  ad  Polycarp,  §§  7,  8,  with 
£p.  Polycarp,  $  13.  The  sixth  chapter  in  the  former  letter  is 
evidently  out  of  place  and  betrays  the  unskilful  hand  of  a 
Latinist. 

The  frequency  of  interpolations  is  attested  by  the  complaint 
of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  the  suspicions  of  Cyprian^  (Ep.  3,)  and 
the  very  remarkable  adjuration  which  Irenseus  addresses  to 
the  transcriber  of  his  work.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  4,  c  23 : 
1.  5,  c.  20.  Enc.  Metr.  Div.  Hist.  v.  :^,  p.  99,  and  p,  US. 
Compare  2  Thess.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  17 ;  Rev.  xxii  18,  19,  and  bdow 
note  (H.) 
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Note  G. — Page  15. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  subject.  The  abuses  to  which 
the  TOW  of  celibacy  led,  the  pestilential  influence  and  bitter 
fruits  of  the  monastic  system,  which  time  matured,  and  satiris^^s 
so  indignantly  expose,  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  state 
in  itself  laudable,  and  views  in  themselves  not  altogether 
unscriptural,  though  unduly  pressed.  Men  fell  into  the  ex- 
treme, as  they  were  naturally  disgusted  by  the  state  of  the 
heathen  world,  who  had  **  given  themselves  over  unto  lascivi- 
ousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness."  (  £ph.  iv. 
J  9.)  The  heretics  condemned  marriage  altogether;  the  or- 
thodox looked  upon  it  with  a  doubtful  and  jealous  eye  ;  they 
still  thought  that  there  was  pollution,  a  stain  of  impurity, 
evil  in  matrimony  itself,  though  it  was  lawful  and  perhaps 
necessary.  (See  Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  400;  on 
Clement,  p.  456.) 

Athenagoras  had  said  that  celibacy  recommends  us  more 
to  God,  or  brings  us  nearer  to  Him.  (Orat.  p.  37.)  The 
monk  Ammon  gave  greater  currency  to  his  doctrine.  (Ap. 
Socratem  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  23.)  The  caution  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  anticipating  the  abuses  that  actually  resulted,  was 
regarded  by  Pinytus  of  Onosse  as  milk  for  babes,  unsuitable 
to  such  as  aspired  to  perfection  ;  (Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  4.  c.  23 ;) 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Church  was  no  longer  doubtful 
or  contradictory.  (  See  Augustine  Confes.  1.  8.  c.  6.) 

But  the  vow  of  celibacy  had  been  common  before  the  reign 
of  Severns.  (Tertull.  de  Orat.  c.  22.)  The  virgins,  who  made 
it,  were  r^arded  as  the  more  illustrious  part  of  the  church, 
and  were  received  with  treacherous  honours  by  the  brethren, 
who  affected  to  regard  them  as  angels,  the  brides  of  Christ, 
the  maids  of  God.  (Cyprian  de  Hab.  Virg.  Tertull.  de  Virg. 
Yeland.  c.  II,  and  c.  14  ;  ad  Uxor,  1.  1,  c.  4  ;  de  Res.  Cam. 
c.  61.) 
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Married  persons  after  baptism,  or  penance,  were  accustomed 
to  separate.  (  Hermes  Past  Vis.  2,  §  2.  Tertull.  de  Virg.  Vel. 
c.  10,  ad  Uxor.  1.  1,  c.  6. ;  Sozomen,  1.  3,  c.  14,  &c.)  This 
seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  East- 
em  bishops  in  the  fourth  century,  (Socrates,  1.  5,  c.  22,)  and 
was  rendered  obligatory  upon  the  clergy  by  a  council  in  Spain. 
(a.d.  311;  Matter.  Hist,  de  I'Egl.  Chret.  v.  1,  p.  208.) 
Paphnutins,  an  ascetic,  opposed  a  similar  canon  at  Nice  with 
scriptural  arguments  and  success,  but  he  approved  of  the  rule, 
already  ancient,  which  prohibited  marriage  after  ordination. 
(Socrates  H.  1. 1,  c.  1 1 ;  Sozomen,  1. 1,  c.  23.)  Bishops  who  had 
married  a  second  wife,  had  been  more  than  once  degraded  on 
the  supposed  authority  of  St.  Paulj  (1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  TertuU. 
de  Exh.  Cast.  c.  7 ;  Monog.  c.  12,  &c.,)  and  so  second  mar- 
riages had  long  been  regarded  as  little  better  thaa  a  decent 
kind  of  adulteiy.  (Athenag.  p.  37  ;  Justin.  Apol.  I.,  p.  62, 
70,  &c.)  Hermes  (Mand.  4,  §  4)  and  Clement  allow  that  it 
would  be  honourable  and  meritorious  to  avoid  them,  but  admit 
that  they  were  sinless.  They  appear  to  have  become  for  a 
season  more  frequent  in  the  Church  at  large.'*' 

Augustine  evidently  mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  his 
mother,  that  she  had  been  *'  the  wife  of  one  husband.'*  (Con- 
fes.  1.  9,  c.  9.) 

The  heathen  scruples  on  the  subject  are  remarkable.f  The 
vehement  Tertullian  refers  to  their  eustanu  to  provoke  the  bre- 
thren to  jealousy.  (De  Exhort.  Cast.  c.  13;  de  Monog.  c.  17.) 
As  he  was  married  himself,  his  expressions  are  the  more  no- 
table. See  de  Exh.  Cast.  c.  1 ;  de  Monog.  c.  3 ;  ad  Uxor. 
1.  1,  c.  8.  (**  Integritas  sohda  et  tota  sanctitas  de  proximo 
visura  sit  faciem  Dei.")  de  Pudicit.  c.  16,  (  "  hoc  ei  supererat 
camem  vel  a  sordibus  purgare,  a  maculis  enim  non  potest.) 

*  TertuUion^  complaint :  de  Monog.  ell  and  c.  12. 

t  See  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  1.  3,  c.  3,  §  24  (of  the  PytbagMvans) ; 
c.  7,  §  60  (of  the  Indians).  Juvenal,  Sat.  6,  v.  535,  536,  (  of  the  wonbip 
of  Odiris,  &c.)    SchoL  Theocr.  Id.  2,  v.  66,  &c. 
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Cjprian  also  acknowledges  that  the  virgins  would  be  admitted 
to  better  mansions^  a  recompense  of  more  abundant  grace  in 
heayen. 


Note  H.— Pa^e  15. 

We  maj  remember  with  what  indignation  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's  exposure  of  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  early 
church  was  received  by  his  brethren ;  but  truth  has  pre- 
vailed. (See  Bishop  Kaye  on  TertuUian,  p.  95^  105,  and 
p.  162,  172,  ed.  2nd.)  Chrysostom  expressly  admits  that 
miracles  had  ceased,  as  no  longer  necessary.  Op.  Y.  4,  p. 
455.  See  V.  1,  p.  137  a,  (ed.  Bened.)  &c.  '£#ceii^  owcaraA- 
nu  rifuy  17  x^^*  ^^^  Sozomen  tells  us  of  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  was  tmmed  into  a  strange  stone  in  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  who  was  acting  with  dissimulation,  and  ao  reproved. 
It  was  preserved  in  the  church  at  Constantinople.  (1.  8,  c.  5.) 
See  the  silly  legends  of  Cyprian  in  his  tract  de  Lapsis.  By 
such  picus  frauds  the  want  of  argument  was  supplied,  or  the 
ignorant  overawed.  It  was  probably  Euripides  (not  ^schylus) 
who  said. 

The  Platonists  and  Christians  seem  to  have  alike  sanctioned 
the  lie. 

Amongst  the  numerous  forgeries  current  in  the  second 
century,  we  may  mention  the  famous  Sibylline  oracles,  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1 77,  and  vindicated  even  by  Lactantius  ; 
their  character  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ancient  ones, 
which  Cicero  described ;  they  exhibited  the  Christian  faith 
and  practice. 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  was  received  by  Clement 
and  Origen  without  examination,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  school.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermes  at  first  acquired  much 
celebrity  in  the  church ;  it  professes  to  have  been  written  in 
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the  time  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  (Vis.  2,  §  4  ;)  but 
TertuDian  says  that  it  was  rejected  by  every  orthodox  synod, 
(Bp.  Kaje,  p.  258.  See  Eoseb.  H.  £.  1.  3,  c.  25,)  and  he  most 
indignantly  denounces  it.     The  pretended  letters  of  Agbaius, 
and  of  our  Lord  in  reply,  were  translated  by  Eusebins  oat  of 
the  Syriac,  as  if  they  were  genuine,  though  peculiarly  gross 
and  clumsy  ftbrications.  ( 1.  1 .  c.  1 3.)     A  presbyter  in  hsi 
had  been  convicted  of  similar  fraud,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
composed  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda  out  of  mistaken  zeal,  and 
then  (as  it  is  said)  died  upon  the  spot.  (Tertull.  de  Bapt.c.  17) 

Visions  may  be  the  natural  fruits  of  distempered  minds,  or 
of  simply  excited  thoughts,  or  they  may  be  heavenly  commuoi 
cations  to  the  soul.  Tertullian  discusses  their  nature  and  the 
various  opinions  of  the  heathens  concerning  them.  Bat  ve 
must  be  allowed  to  regard  the  /requent  reference  to  them 
which  we  find  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as  "  the  offspring  c^ 
deliberate  fraud."  See  Cyprian  Ep.  9  ;  54  :  (crebris  atqae 
assiduis  ostensionibus  admoneamur, )  and  69 ;  Eusebins  Hist 
1.  5,  c.  28 ;  1.  6,  c.  9 ;  c.  1 1  ;  1.  7,  c.  7.  See  also  TeriMll. 
de  Spect.  c.  26,  &c. 

But  the  further  we  descend  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  more  impious  and  absurd  are  the  lies  and  delnsions 
which  meet  us  on  every  side.  See  Socrates,  1.  1,  c.  17; 
Evagrius,  1.  4,  c.  26. 

Tacitus  is  right,  "  fingunt  pariter  creduntque  ;"  for  as  Lord 
Bacon  observes,  though  fraud  and  credulity  appear  to  be  con- 
trary, they  commonly  go  together. 

Note  I. — Page  15. 

Who  can  forbear  a  smile  over  Cyprian's  grave  account  of 
the  occurrence  which  he  lately  witnessed  ?  The  uneasiness  and 
sobs  of  a  poor  infant  during  prayers,  as  a  conscious  tHtmdert 
because  it  had  been  carried  by  its  nurse  to  a  heathen  tempki 
her  instinctive  refusal  to  take  the  cup,  or  drink  of  the  conse* 
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crated  wine,  which  the  deacon  forced  upon  her,  and  then  her 
immediate  sickness !  "  In  oorpore  atque  ore  violato  eucharistia 
permanere  non  potuit.  Sanctificatas  in  Domini  sanguine 
potus  de  poUutis  visceribus  enipit."  (de  Lapsis.) 

The  practice  of  infant  communion  was  not  maintained,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  consistent  result  of  that  false  doctrine 
which  referred  John,  c.  vi.,  primarily  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
thence  inferred  the  absolute  neeesnty  of  the  Sacrament.  Con- 
trast the  rubric  in  our  Service  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick. 


Note  J. — Page  15. 

The  views  of  Hermes  are  correct  and  spiritual  on  this  point, 
(Past.  1.  3,  Sim.  5,  §§  1  and  3.)     The  martyrs  of  Lyons, 
(about  A.D.  177,)  rebuked  Alcibiades  on  the  authority  of  a 
heavenly  vision,  for  the  austere  and  rigid  abstemiousness 
which  he  had  adopted.     It  was  pronounced  evil  and  scanda- 
lous. (Euseb.  1.  5.  c.  3.)     But  very  different  was  the  course 
of  the  Eastern  churches.     Hegesippus  had  just  published  his 
romantic  commentaries,  or  memoirs,  and  represented  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  as  a  morose  ascetic,  who  abstained 
from  the  use  of  oil  and  of  the  bath,*  of  wine  and  animal  food, 
and  was  accustomed  to  pray  so  long  and  so  constantly  in  the 
temple,  that  his  knees  had  become  hard  and  callous,  like  the 
earners !  (Euseb.  Hist.  1.  2,  c.  23.)     The  spare  diet  and  fre- 
quent fasts  of  Origen  were  much  praised  and  imitated,  (ib.  1. 
6,  c.  3.)     Lucian  ridicules  the  pale  faces  of  the  Christians, 
and  Tertullian  views  the  emaciated  body  with  exquisite  de- 
light!  (de  Jejun.  c.  17.     "  Fadlius  si  forte  per  angustara 
salntis    januam    introibit  caro  exilior;   citius  resuscitabitur 
caro   levior,   diutius    in   sepultura    durabit    caro    aridior.") 
An    easier    entrance    into    life — an    earlier    resurrection — a 

•  The  orthodox  objected  novelty,  when  the  MonUnUts  insisted  that 
there  should  be  no  baih  used  during  their  fasts.  Tertull.  adv.  Psych,  (de 
Jcjun.)  c.  1. 
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less  rapid  decay!  These  were  the  privileges  which  the 
ardent  rhetorician  sets  before  his  readers  to  lead  them  to 
repeated  fasts !  The  scruples  of  Augustine  are  curious.  The 
senses  cannot  be  annihilated,  but  '*  the  first  sensation  of  plea- 
sure was  marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their  abuse."  Nunc 
autem  suavis  est  mihi  necessitas,  et  adversus  isiam  suavit- 
atem  pugno,  ne  capiar ;  et  quotidianum  helium  gero  in  jejuniis* 
Cum  salus  sit  causa  edendi  et  bibendi,  adjung^t  se  tanquam 
pedisseqna/7tfrtcie^a^ucunc?iY<M,  et  plerumque  prseire  conatnr, 
ut  ejus  causa  fiat,  quod  salutis  causa  me  facere  vel  dico  yel 
volo!  (Confess.  1.  10,  c.  31.)  Such  was  the  miserable  bondage 
to  which  a  superior  mind  was  reduced  '*  by  the  doctrines  of 
dcYils  !"     (See  1  Tim.  iv.  1—9.) 


Note  K. — Page  15. 

In  his  account  of  prevalent  corruptions,  Cyprian  gravely 
inserts  this  clause.  *'  Corrupta  barba  in  viris  ;  in  feminis 
forma  fucata.  Adulterati  post  Dei  manus  oculi ;  capilli  men- 
dacio  colorati."  (de  Lapsis.)  Shaving,  painting  the  eye-lids, 
dyeing  the  hair,  were  dreadful  crimes  I  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Apollonius  accuses  the  Montanists,  whose  austerities  were  un- 
questionable, of  these  two  last  practices.  This  scandal  proves 
most  distinctly,  the  stress  laid  upon  such  points  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  (Euseb.  H.  £.  1.  5,  c.  18.)  The  opinions  of 
Tertullian*  and  Clement  are  well  known. 


Note  L. — Page  15. 

Tertullian  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3  ;  ad  Uxor.  1.  2,  c.  5.  (cum 
lectulum,  cum  corpnsculum  tuum  signas,  &c.)  The  neuhbon 
infant  seems  to  have  been  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

*  De  cult.  Faem.  c.  4,  c.  6.  &c. 
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and  salted  with  holif  salt.  Augustine  Confess.  I.  1,  c.  11. 
The  baniier,  medal,  and  pretended  visions  of  (the  perjured) 
Constantine^  all  show  the  importance  of  that  triumphant  n^n  / 
(Lactant.  de  Mort.  Persec.  c.  44  ;  Euaeb.  de  Yit.  Const.  §§ 
28,  29.)  Even  Augustine  complains  of  the  extravagant  multi- 
plieatioii  of  burdensome  ceremonies ! 

The  dewntt  appear  to  have  considered  their  prayers  more 
efficaaous  if  offered  in  the  churches.  See  Augustine  Confess. 
1. 5,  c.  8,  and  I.  8,  c.  6  ;  Sosomen,  1.  7,  c.  16,  and  Hegesippus's 
account  of  James,  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  2,  23.) 

The  Eucharist  was  most  probably  administered  daily. 
(TertnU.  de  Idolatr.  c.  7,  with  Cyprian  Ep.  56.)  A  portion 
of  the  consecrated  bread  was  carried  home,  reverently  depo- 
sited in  a  box  as  a  holy  thing,  (sanctum  Domini.  Cyprian  de 
L^ms,)  and  mysteriously  eaten  before  every  other  food. 
(Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  1.  2,  c.  5.)  Some  seem  to  have  carried  it 
about  their  persons.  (Pseudo  Cyprian  de  Spectac.) 

Anxiety  was  manifested  lest  any  of  the  elements  should  fall 
to  the  ground.  A  variety  of  ceremonies  had  been  added  to 
the  simple  ordinance  of  baptism,  such  as  anointing  with  holy 
oil,  and  a  taste  of  milk  and  honey.  Cyprian,  Ep.  70,  Arc. 
The  smell  of  a  heathen  sacrifice,  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  burning 
before  an  idol,  seemed  to  carry  pollution  with  them,  and  were 
esrefnlly  blown  away.  (Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  1.  2,  c.  8  ;  de  IdoL 
c.  11,  Cf.  ad  Mart.  c.  2  :  '^  non  nidoribus  spurcis  verberaris.") 
finaebins  supposed  that  exmtfflatum  would  overthrow  th^ 
machinations  of  Satan !     Hist.  1.  7,  c.  10. 


Note  M.  P^^e  18. 

The  quotations  in  Dr.  Pusey's  Tracts,  No.  68,  p.  55,  &c. 
or  the  views  of  the  early  church  on  the  subject  of  penance, 
and  sin  after  baptism,  are  what  I  principally  refer  to.  They 
would  make  *'  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod  "  more  terrible 
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than  the  law  itself.  Augustine  had  reason  to  congratalale 
himself  that  he  was  not  haptized,  as  he  wished  to  hare  heea 
when  a  sick  hoy!  (Confess.  1. 1,  c.  1 1 .)  Tertnllian,  conaistentlj 
enough  in  this  respect,  argued,  as  we  have  said,  against  the 
baptism  of  infants,  and  sajs  generally  that  if  men  lightly 
considered  the  importance  of  the  sacrament,  they  woM  trem- 
ble rather  to  receive  than  to  defer  it.  (de  Bapt.  c.  18.)  '^The 
world  sinned  agaiii,  (after  the  flood,)  so  that,  (as  he  believed,) 
baptism  was  badly  compared  to  the  deluge !  The  woild  is 
now  destined  to  the  flames,  like  the  man  who  relapses  into  sin 
after  baptism.  This  ought  to  be  taken  as  another  admoui<»T 
type."  (ib.  c.  8.)  It  appears  plainly  from  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermes,  that  some  had  already  denied  anyplace  of  repentance 
to  the  backslider.  He  condemns  them,  and  evidently  wrote 
to  put  them  down ;  but  4till  he  searcely  allows  a  hope  of  re- 
storation after  a  second  fall,  and  seems  to  regard  blasphemy 
and  treachery  to  the  saints,  as  altogether  unpardonable. 
(Mand.  4,  §  3 ;  Sim.  9,  §  19.)  Other  transgressors  tie  not 
left  to  absolute  despair.  If  they  afflict  their  souls,  humUe 
themselves  in  every  way,  and  endure  many  various  troables, 
and  so  pass  through  aU  that  may  be  appointed,  they  may 
perchance  experience  divine  clemency,  **  if  the  Lord  perceive 
that  their  heart  is  purified  from  every  evil  work."  (Sim.  7.) 
But  a  second  time  such  penitence  could  not  avail.  The 
transgressor  could  scarcely  be  saved  in  any  way.  (Difficile  vtret 
Deo — SixricdX(u9  oto^i^cTm.  Mandat.  9,  §  1.)  In  like  nun- 
ner  Tertullian  opens  the  door  **  onccy  but  never  again."  (<le 
Psenit.  c.  7.)  The  full  confession  which  he  pronounces  indis- 
pensable, (c.  1 2,)  and  the  greatness  of  which  we  have  been 
earnestly  exhorted  to  consider,  does  not  much  resemble  that 
*'  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,"  (2 
Cor.  vii.  8,  11,)  which  Peter  and  the  Corinthians  experienced. 
Sackcloth  and  ashes,  fastings  and  meanings,  prayers  day  sad 
night,  humble  applications  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church  tnd 
friends  of  God  to  intercede  in  our  behalf,  the  most  protracted 
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lamentations^  however  severe  the  suffering  and  temporal  afflic- 
tion^ would  not  "  recommend  repentance,  honour  God/'  or 
"  baffle  and  blot  out  eternal  torment."  TertuUian  (de  Psenit. 
c.  9,)  forgets  that  nothing  hut  the  intercession  of  Jesus, 
through  his  blood  and  righteousness,  can  procure  peace  to  the 
penitent ;  and  that  as  it  was  the  simple  look  of  Jemis  that 
made  Peter  go  out  and  weep  bitterly,  so  gazing  upon  Him 
whom  thej  pierced,  will  eventually  fill  Jerusalem  with  true 
penitents,  and  acceptable  wailing  on  account  of  unnumbered 
transgressions ! 

But  Dr.  Pusey  says,  on  patristic  authority,  '*  baptismal 
parity  once  soiled  cannot  be  altogether  restored."  I  think 
he  forgets  the  merit  of  martyrdom,  which  would  have  effectually 
done  it !  But  I  find  no  uphraidings  of  the  returning  prodigal 
in  the  Scriptures,  no,  nor  of  the  false  and  perjured  Peter.  All 
is  love  in  the  Grospel ;  all  is  harshness  and  repulsiveness  in 
Pharisaism,  See  Luke  xv, ;  vii,  37 — 60  ;  and  Markxvi.  7,  with 
Lakexxiv.34 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5. 

It  is  said  again,  ''  Consider  how  great  tears  must  be  brought 
to  equal  the  fountain  of  baptism !"  Cyprian  talks  of  due 
satisfaction  to  a  merciful  God,  to  be  effected  by  the  works, 
(&8t8y  &c.)  and  long«continued  prayers  of  the  penitents,  aided 
perhaps  by  glorified  martyrs,  (Celerinus,  £p.  20,)  or  at  least 
by  the  tears  of  a  sympathising  church,  washing  away  their 
guilt,  (£p.  9,  40.)  This  penance  was  long  protracted,  (£p. 
39  and  52,  traheretur  diu,)  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  (see  Sozomen,  lib.  7>  c.  16,)  sometimes  even  for  years. 
TrienmOy  Cyprian,  £p.  53.) 

I  woold  refer  to  the  32nd  Homily  of  our  Protestant  Church 
as  a  distinct  and  valuable  ^o^m/  against  such  teaching.  The 
Bible  reader  can  be  at  no  loss.  Let  him  cheer  his  soul  bv 
repenuing  Jerem.  xxxi.  18,  20;  Hosea  x.  8,  9;  xiv.  1,  4; 
Isaiah  i.  18,  with  2,  4 ;  Iv.  7 ;  1  John  i.  9  ;  ii.  1,  2,  &c. 

On  Baptism,  see  note  (Q.)  The  candidate  was  asked, 
''  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life 
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ihrauffh  the  holy  Church  ?"  (Cyprian^  Ep.  76.)  Tliese  pwi- 
leges  could  not  be  obtained,  as  we  are  told,  through  any  otker 
channel.  Hence,  it  was  usual,  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  any 
backslider,  or  penitent,  if  death  seemed  to  be  impending  to 
dispense  with  part  of  the  customary  penance,  and  admiiuster 
the  Eucharist  to  him,  in  token  of  his  restoration  to  chmch 
communion.  See  Eusebius  Hist.  1.  6,  c.  44.  But  an  etiiy 
distinction  was  taken  between  those  whom  the  church  might 
absolve^  and  those  to  whom  pardon  might  be  extended  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Cyprian  £p.  52,  and  Bishop  Kaye  on  Ter- 
tuUian,  p.  253, 254. 

Faith  was  commonly  confounded  with  tY«  JrniU.  The 
righteousness  of  God  which  it  receives,  and  the  righteoasness 
of  obedience  which  it  enables  us  to  exert,  are  whoUy  distinct, 
and  the  gospel  can  never  be  successfully  preached  where  this 
is  not  fully  explained. 


Note  N. — Page  24. 

The  schismatic  or  heretic,  who  was  put  to  death  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  perished,  instead  of  obtaining  a  crown  c^life! 
(de  Unit.  Ecdes.)  Those  who  set  up  a  bishop  of  their  own 
without  regard  to  succession  in  the  church,  were  altogether 
without  hope ;  they  had  entailed  utter  ruin  (perditionem 
maximam)  upon  themselves  from  an  indignant  Lord.  £p.  76. 
The  pretended  Ignatius,  amongst  many  other  extravagant  and 
silly  assertions,  in  the  second  class  of  letters,  probably  com- 
posed by  a  different  hand  to  exalt  clerical  dignity,  says  with 
much  emphasis,  '*  he  who  honours  the  bishop  ia  honoured  of 
Gk)d.  Whoever  acts  secretly,  or  without  his  counsel  and 
sanction,  serves  the  devil,  (ad  Smym.  %  9.) 

Stephep,  Bishop  of  Rome,  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  heretical 
baptism,  and  though  vehemently  opposed,  his  opinion  prt- 
vailedj  and  is  now  clearly  established  as  the  la^  of  our  own 
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chutch.  Cyprian  denied  the  power  of  heretics  "  to  justify  or 
sanctify  the  baptized;'*  nay»  he  says  that  the  sacrament 
administered  by  them»  would  only  beget  sons  to  the  devil  I 
(£p.  76,  and  de  Unit.  Eecles.)  But  the  Noyatians,  to  whom 
he  specially  alludes,  seem  to  have  been  a  pious  and  respect- 
able class,  though  justly  censurable  for  the  harshness  of  their 
discipline.  Constantine  invited  Acesius  to  the  council  of 
Nice.  His  successors  protected  the  sect  from  the  intolerant 
Nestorius,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  their  bishop,  Paul, 
was  so  eminent  f3r  his  uprightness  and  piety,  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  persons  of  all  detiominations,  uniting  in 
Christian  psalmody.  (Socrates.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  10;  1.  7,  c.  29 
and  -16.) 

Was  it  not  truly  said,  that  "  if  things  are  imposed  under 
the  notion  of  indifferent,  which  many  think  sinful,  and  a 
schism  follow,  the  imposers  are  the  schismatics  ?"  Rogers^ 
life  of  Howe,  p.  371  • 

Note  O.—Page  25. 

Contrast  Gal.  vi.  14,  16,  and  Eph.  vi.  14,  with  Gal.  i.  8, 9, 
and  V.  10,  12.  "  Christ  is  preached,"  and  whatever  may  be 
the  motives,  the  ignorance,  or  the  mistakes  of  the  preachers, 
I  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice."  Phil.  i.  18.  The  reason  appears  in  1  Cor.  i.  21, 25. 
God  has  owned  their  labours,  and  how  can  we  frown  upon 
those,  whom  he  has  accepted,  or  "  make  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  whom  he  has  not  made  sad  ?"  "  Enviest  thou 
for  his  sake  ?" 

We  cannot  reverence  a  Chalmers  the  less,  because  he  was 
not  episeopaUy  ordained.  Nay,  the  personal  benefit,  which  I 
have  derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  Presbyterian,  enables 
me  to  "  thank  God,  and  take  courage.'* 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  labours  of  Morrison  and  Carey, 
Williams  and  Moffat,  with  less  satisfaction.     We  delight  in 
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the  records  of  their  faithful  zeal,  and  of  its  glorious  results.  They 
truly  uphold  the  glory  of  our  common  Christianity.  0  that 
we  were  more  "  provoked  to  love  and  to  good  works,"  and 
stirred  up  to  a  holy  jealousy  by  these  "  burning  and  shining 
lights/*  instead  of  wasting  our  enei^ies,  and  insulting  the  vn- 
derstandinga  of  men  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  forms  and  ano- 
gant  pretensions  !  We  are  acting  over  the  foolish  part  of  Uie 
Jews  towards  the  converted  Gentiles !  See  our  23rd  Artide, 
with  Bishop  Burnet's  liberal  exposition. 


Note  V.—Page  3 1 . 

Lord  Chatham  said  that  toe  have  a  Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvin- 
istic  Creed,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.  We  may  demur  to 
the  first  part  of  the  assertion,  but  surely  the  rest  is  true! 
"  The  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect,"  is  as- 
serted most  positively  by  Hooker.  ''  The  intention  or  ap- 
pointment of  God  is  general,  and  is  plainly  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  although  the  absolute  and  not  to  be  frus- 
trated intention  of  Grod,  concerning  the  gift  of  faith  and  eternal 
life  to  some  persons  is  special,  and  is  limited  to  the  elect 
alone."  Bishop  Davenant  on  the  Gallican  controversy.  "  I 
believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind, 
in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  Me  ^t 
people  of  God."  (Church  Catechism.)  "  By  the  Holy  Ghost 
\ias  Christ  conceived  in  flesh  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  ikt 
elect  regenerate  in  spirit."  (Lord  Bacon,  Works,  vol.  L  p. 
227,  ed.  1826.)  See  the  17th  Article.  Wc  pray  God 
''shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect, *^  (seethe 
Funeral  Service,)  and  that  the  baptized  infant  may  "re< 
ceive  the  fulness  of  his  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number 
of  his  faithful  and  elect  children."  The  word  always  ocean 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  New  Testament.  "EkXcktoi,  "  chosen," 
not  fcXi/roi  "  called;"  Matt.  xx.   16,  xxii.  14  ;  Mark  xiii.  20; 
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Laud  seemed  only  anxious  to  enforce  trivial  matters  with 
the  Pharisees  of  old.  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  We  feel  something  like 
the  indignant  painter,  who  hlotted  out  the  picture,  because  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  was  withdrawn  from  his  master- 
piece by  one  insignificant  figure  in  the  foreground.  {opSty 
TO  €pyoy  irap€pyoy  ye/oros  k.  r.  A.)  Bhnd  men  overlook  the 
substance  of  God  s  glorious  revelation,  absorbed  by  some 
trifling  appendage ;  they  are  like  children  playing  with  pic- 
ture-books, instead  of  studying  their  lessons,  "  having  a  form 
of  godliness,  bnt  denying  the  power  thereof." 

The  profligacy  of  the  court,  which  framed  or  sanctioned 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  admitted.  We  may  acquiesce  in  the 
letter^  whilst  we  deplore,  and  even  execrate  the  spirit  of  the 
statute,  as  altogether  alien  from  the  principles  of  our  existing 
constitution,  however  suitable  to  the  benighted  church  and 
government  of  that  wicked  generation. 

Creeds  are  little  calculated  to  **  fence  out  errors."  (Scott,  p. 
27.)  They  have  rather  a  tendency  to  multiply  them,  as  they 
go  beyond  the  written  word,  and  are  Uable  to  be  perverted  or 
misunderstood.  What  authority  have  we  to  exclude  this  or 
that  man  from  the  Catholic  church  by  our  arbitrary  dogmas  ? 


Note  Q.^-Pape  35. 

Their  views  are  apparently  confused.  The  necessity  and 
value  of  faith,  "  through  which  the  elect  of  God  are  saved," 
(Hermes,  Vis.  3,  §  8)  seems  to  have  been  constantly  admitted. 
See  particularly  Cyprian,  £p.  76  ;  Bp.  Kaye,  Account  of  Cle- 
ment, p.  419 — 428  ;  TertulL  de  Psenit.  c  6. ;  Adv.  Marc.  1. 
4,  c.  35  ;  CyriL  c.  Julian.  1.  7,  p.  245,  249  ;  1.  10,  p.  329, 
&e.  But  the  nature  and  object  of  this  faith,  as  a  spiritual 
sight  of  Jesus,  seems  not  to  have  been  unfolded,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  complaints  of  Tertullian,  and  the  scoffs  of 
Julian,  that  it  was  practically  forgotten. 

The  outward  element  in  Baptism  was  most  prominently 
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exhibited.  Thus  Heimea  says  that  the  life  of  Christiins  is 
preserved  through  water,  (Vis.  3,  §  3.)  Naj«  he  actually 
represents  the  Apostles  as  descending  into  hades  to  baptize  the 
patriarchs,  '*  in  order  that  they  might  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  (Sim.  9j  §  16.)  Dr.  Pusey  denies  that  these 
holy  men  of  old  had  been  regenerated^  but  I  condude  that  he 
would  reject  this  eonnatent  fiction  as  gross  and  contemptible. 
There  was  another  more  serious  difficulty  which  modi  per- 
plexed the  ancients,  and  drove  them  to  a  variety  of  amusing 
theories.  I  mean  the  case  of  the  twelve  apoatlee  themselves. 
Their  Christian  baptism,  save  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be 
proved ;  and  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  a  distinct  rite, 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16  ;  Acts  xix.  2«  5 ;  i.  5,  and 
xi.  16,)  it  is  evident  that  TertuUian's  reference  to  that  is  in- 
sufficient. (De  Bapt.  c.  12.)  We  have  already  alluded  to  his 
views  upon  the  Sacrament.  (Note  C.) 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  <'  Catechetical  instruction  leads 
men  to  faith,  and  faith  accompanied  by  baptism  (  ojm )  is 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  one  universal  mode  of 
salvation  to  mankind,  and  of  communion  with  the  just  and 
merciful  Grod,  and  of  conformity  to  him."  The  baptised  were 
said  to  be  enlightened,  but  this  light  woe  *'  bestowed  upon 
them  at  some  previous  period.  We  cannot  precisely  state 
when^  The  result,  however,  is  that  "  the  bonds  of  ignorance 
are  all  speedily  removed  by  the  faith  of  the  individual  through 
the  grace  of  God,  when  his  sins  are  remitted  by  the  one  sove- 
reign remedy,  the  baptism  of,  or  by  the  word."  (Psedag.  1. 1* 
c.  6,  f  30  and  %  29.  Aoyuc^  PawrCcr/wn.  Cf.  Ph)trep.c.  11> 
§  116,  and  the  phrase  Xoyucov  yaXa,  I  Peter  ii.  2,  with  Eph. 
V.  26.) 

In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Donatus,  Cyprian  speaks  of  "  the 
promise  of  divine  mercy,"  which  he  found  hard  to  belieni 
"  namely,  that  a  man  might  be  bom  again,  and  quickoied 
to  newness  of  life  by  the  bath  of  saving  water,  and  so  pat  off 
his  former  self,  and  be  changed  in  mind  and  spirit !"  Thus, 
"  when  the  pollution  of  his  past  life  had  been  washed  away  by 
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the  aid  of  the  regenerating  water,  (undse  genitalis,)  a  clear 
light  was  diffused  into  his  purified  breast ;"  and  again,  **  when 
the  second  birth  by  the  Spirit  drawn  ftt)m  above  had  renewed  and 
tunied  him  into  another  man,  doubts  were  cleared  up  in  a 
wonderfdl  manner,''  &c. !  There  is  no  allusion  to  **  the  hear- 
ing of  faith,"  a  crucified  Saviour,  a  fleeing  for  refuge  to  this 
only  hope  of  sinners,  and  a  view  of  his  finished  work.  (Con- 
trast Gal.  iii.  2  ;    Bom.  x.  17 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  iv.  3,  6,  &c.  ) 
We  do  not  say  that  the  African  knew  nothing  about  this ;  he 
speaks  much  more  clearly  to  Demetrian  i  he  repeatedly  men- 
tioiis  faith  in  his  76th  epistle ;   but  the  way  of  salvation  was 
but  imperfectly  understood,  and  practically  misrepresented. 
Cyprian  states  explicitly  that  regeneration,  or  the  birth  of 
Christians,  occurs  in  baptism,  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  the 
new  man  is  bom,  and  the  devil  cast  out,  though  he  might 
return  on  a  failure  of  faith.     He  adds  that  the  baptized  is 
*' justified  and  sanctified  *'  through  the  Church.    (£p.  73,  74 
and  76.)     The  council  of  bishops  had  resolved  with  reference 
to  infaniM  that  the  pity  and  grace  of  God  ou^ht  not  to  be  denied 
to  any  living  person,  (Ep.  59,)  but  Cyprian  here  speaks  distinctly 
of  remission  of  sins,  as  only  granted  to  the  adult  who  believed. 
Augustine  gravely  relates  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  wild 
companions  as  he  lay  unconscious  upon  his  bed  in  a  state  of 
feverish  delirium,  and  would  seem  to  represent  it  as  accompa- 
nied by  its  usual  savii^,  regenerating  effects !  (Confess.  1.  4, 
c.  14  ;  see  1.  9,  c.  3  ;  c.  9  ;  c.  13,  with  1.  8,  c.  2,  §  5.) 


Note  H.^Page  37. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  doth  always  declare  himself  by  his 
fruitful  and  gracious  gifts."  "  To  regenerate  men,  and  as  it 
were  to  bring  them  forth  anew,  so  that  they  be  nothing  like 
the  men  that  they  were  before."     Homily  for  Whitsunday. 

In  his  first  sermon  on  St.  Jude,  Hooker  beautifully  exhibits 
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the  TariouB  marks  by  which  any  one  may  judge  himself  to  be 
conTerted  or  not,  and  speaks  of  those  in  whom  they  are  foand 
as  sound  believers*  in  whom  "  the  Spirit  has  been|thns  eftc- 
tual  in  the  secret  work  of  their  regeneration  unto  newness  of 
life." 


Note  S,—^Page  38. 

Not  a  mere  change  of  state,  nor  yet  any  undefined  or  inop- 
erative grace,  nor  the  simple  remission  of  original  sin,  bat 
what  in  our  Baptismal  Service  we  are  directed  to  ask  Ibr,  and 
told  that  Christ  has  promised,  and  what  "  the  faithM  and 
elect*'  alone  can  obtain.  "  He  will  embrace  him  with  the 
arms  of  his  mercy, — ^he  will  give  unto  him  the  blessing  of 
eternal  life,  and  make  Am  partaker  of  his  everlasting  king- 
dom." Again — *'  to  release  him  of  Ait  sins,  to  sanctiiy  him 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
everlasting  life  :  which  promise  He  /or  hie  part  will  most 
surely  keep  and  perform !"  Those  who  talk  about  the  letter  of 
the  Baptismal  Service,  contrive  to  forget  one  half  of  it. 


Note  T.—Page  39. 

We  must  not,  as  we  have  been  told  in  a  very  earnest  stniOf 
<'  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  what  the  words  must  mean 
in  his  mouth  who  spake  them/'  because  we  ''  have  a  ^^stem  to 
follow."  But  this  is  what  Dr.  Pnsey  himself  and  his  foUovers 
all  do.  "  To  save'*  is  one  thing ;  "  to  be  put  into  a  state  of 
salvation  which  maybe  forfeited,"  is  another ;  but  the  efficacy 
of  baptism  extends  to  complete  salvation,  where  it  is  effectnal 
at  all.  See  Mark  xvi.  16  :— ''  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved,''  Nay,  says  the  Tractarian^  he  may  be 
lost  I  Baptism  visibly  signs  and  seals  the  promises*  (Art.  27.) 
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Those,  therefore,  who  partake  of  it  receive  a  name  to  live,  and 
are  in  a  sense  accounted  and  dealt  with,  as  if  they  were  real 
eamts,  inasmuch  as  they  are  enrolled  with  the  tneible  church, 
and  may  be  presumed  to  be  what  they  profess  themselyes. 
See  John  xt.  2  ;  Rom.  ix.  4  ;  and  especially  contrast  Matt. 
Tiii.  12  with  xiii.  38. 


Note  \J.—Page  40. 

See  Is.  xIt.  17,  22 ;  Prov.  i.  33,  &c.  Jesus  "  sayes  his 
people /rom  their  eine.'*  Matt.  i.  21.  *'  Whom  he  justifies, 
them  he  also  glorifies."  Rom.  viu.  30  ;  Gf.  1  Thess.  i.  10,  &c. 
Every  truly  regenerate  person  enters  heaven  I  This  is  over 
and  over  again  asserted  by  St.  John  in  his  epistle,  and  in  his 
gospel  out  of  the  tips  of  Jesus  himself.  See  x.  27,  30 ;  vi.  37, 
40 ;  xvii.  2,  &c.  "  He  may /all,' '  but  not  finally  apostatize. 
Prayers  for  grace  to  persevere,  precepts  urging  Christians  to 
take  heed  to  themselves,  and  watch  unto  prayer  with  all  dili- 
gence, are  not  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  but  very  neces- 
sary and  wholesome.  Compare  1  John  ii.  27  with  28  ;  Acts 
xxYii.  22,  24,  with  31.  Dr.  Chalmers'  sermon  on  these  last 
words  might  be  consulted  with  advantage.  We  may  not 
understand  these  paradoxee,  but  the  Scripture  clearly  states 
them. 

'^^  faith  alone  do  we  really  become  children  of  Grod,  and 
beirs  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  See  Gal.  iii.  26  :  John 
i.  13,  14;  1  John  v.  1. 
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Thk  Congbeoational  Committee  of  St.  John's  Chapel  in 
Torquay,  would  willingly  have  abstained  from  publishing 
a  correspondence  which  may^  possibly^  arouse  some  angry 
feelings;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  forbearance 
becomes  weak  and  discreditable.  At  that  point  do  we  con- 
sider we  have  now  arrived ;  and^  from  a  feeling  of  self-defence, 
as  well  as  firom  a  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Fellow 
Townsmen  and  to  the  Public^  we  publish  our  Correspondence 
with  the  Right  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Bev.  Parks 
Smith,  Curate  of  St.  John's. 

We  are  driven  to  this  by  a  letter  firom  the  Bishop^  dated 
12th  Jime^  to  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  Tormoham, 
in  which  his  Lordship  says : —  ''  I  am  tired  of  the  discussions 
in  Torquay,  and  congratidate  myself  on  the  reflection  that  of 
the  6  or  700  Parishes  in  my  Diocese,  there  are  very  few  in- 
deed equally  prolific  of  disputes.'^*  This  is  the  very  Spirit 
of  the  Storm  rebuking  the  Winds!  Ere  these  religious 
differences  arose,  —  differences  mainly  attributable  to  his 
Lordship's  published  decision  on  the  well  known  case  of 
Helstone,  and  his  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  this 
Diocese, — peace  and  harmony  dwelt  among  us.    It  was  the 

^  Are  the  proceedings  in  Exeter,  at  Teig7imouth|  Helatoii;  Plympto% 
Plymouth,  Fahnouth,  kc,  so  soon  forgotten  ? 
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Tractaiian  Changes  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Parks  Smith, — 
if  not  at  the  instigation,  certainly  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  Bishop,  that  gave  the  first  signals 
for  discord.  From  a  sincere  respect  for  the  sacred  office  of  the 
Bishop,  and  more  especially  from  a  regard  for  public  order,  the 
Inhabitants  of  Torquay  have  scrupulously  abstained  from 
taking  that  course  which,  successfrd  at  Exeter  and  elsewbere, 
seems  alone  to  ensure  his  Lordship's  consideration.  Onr  for- 
bearance has  met  with  its  usual  reward.  We,  who  alone  of 
the  6  or  700  Parishes  in  the  Diocese  have  wrongs  still  to  be 
redressed — we,  alone,  are  taunted  with  being  prolific  in 
disputes.  If  our  discussions  have  indeed  been  tediously 
prolonged,  it  is  from  over  much  consideration  and  lriii^y^f«- 

We  must  now  briefly  point  out  what  our  course  has  been. 
Averse  to  the  puerile  changes  that  were  progressively  being 
made  in  the  services  of  St.  John's  Chapel ;  believing  that  ihej 
marred  the  spirit  of  that  simple  and  beautiful  form  of  worship 
with  which  our  earliest  religious  feelings  were  associated; 
that  taken  singly  they  were  trivial  and  uncalled  for;  but 
that  conjointly  they  had  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  cere- 
monies and  doctrines  of  that  Church  against  the  abuses  of 
which  our  fathers  had  protested :  —  stedfast  Protestants  of 
the  English  Establishment,  we  remonstrated  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  St.  John's,  by  whose  command,  and  under  whose 
directions,  these  innovations  were  introduced. 

We  beg  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Readers 
to  the  reply  to  this,  our  first  remonstrance,  as  assertions 
were  then  made  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  very  mxA 
prejudiced  our  case  The  charge,  however,  of  our  bemg  d^ 
ficient  in  forbearance,  love,  charity,  and  respect,  is  so  utterif 
unfounded  as  scarcely  to  require  observation :  since  our  only 
communication  with  the  Rev.  Gentleman  had  been  in  that 
Remonstrance,  and  our  Readers  can  best  judge  if  there  was 
any  lack  of  those  qualities  the  want  of  which  we  are  chaiiged 
with.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  Mr.  Smith  as  a  neighbour  and  friend ;  and  we  felt,  as 
all  men  would  do,  that  in  a  public  document,  to  treat  him 
with  any  disrespect,  would  have  been  disreputable  to  ourselves. 
We  have  heard  that  a  strange  idea  has  gone  abroad  that 


Mr.  Smith  is  a  persecuted  man ;  and  in  that  beUef  some 
signatures^  it  seems^  were  added  to  the  document  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak.  If  to  resist  innovation — to  remonstrate 
against  change — ^to  oppose  to  novel  demands  and  bitter  words, 
forbearance  and  conciliation,  be  persecution,  then  ia  he 
indeed  a  most  persecuted  man.  Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
throughout,  it  is  Mr.  Smith  who  has  originated  the  subjects 
of  dispute :  we  only  asked  what  the  Bishop  himself  says, 
"  might  have  been  judiciously  and  charitably  conceded. " 

There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Smith,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  the  signatures  of  500  of  his 
congregation,  confirming  him  in  his  views,  which  we  must 
more  particularly  advert  to.  Our  surprise  at  hearing  that  such 
a  document  was  in  eristence  was  great ;  for  we  beUeved  that 
in  our  Remonstrance  we  had  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  congregation.     At  a  Public  Meeting  held  a  few 
weeks  before,  consisting  of  the  householders  and  visitors  of 
Torquay,  resolutions  had  been  carried  embodying  opinions 
similar  to  those  expressed  in  our  Remonstrance,  and  with 
only  one  dissentient  voice.    We  had  the  signatures  of  the 
most  respectable  heads  of  families  renting.  Pews  in  St.  John's 
Chapel.     We  knew  the  numbers  the  Chapel  held,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  physically  impossible  that  the  Rev.  Gentleman's 
statement  should  be  correct.    We  were  curious  to  know  whose 
names  had  been  appended  to  tlus  paper,  and  upon  what 
grounds  they  had  been  induced  to  sign.    We  immediately 
requested  permission  to  inspect  the  document :  which  reque^ 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  declined  complying  with.    Confirmed 
in  our  beUef  that  it  would  not  bear  fair  analysis,  in  our 
rejoinder  we  made  the  following  observation : — "  you  taunt 
us  with  the  small  number  of  our  signatures,  and  appear  to 
challenge  us  to  a  display  of  numerical  strength.    This  chal- 
lenge we  neither  court  nor  avoid ;  but  if  you  still  dispute  the 
fact,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  adults  attending  your  Chapel 
are  with  us,  and  opposed  to  the  recent  innovations,  we  are 
ready  to  prove  it  at  a  Public  Meeting,  and  to  shew  you  that 
onr  forbearance  in  calling  on  those  only  who  are  the  heads 
o{  families  and  pew  holders,  was  not   caused  by  want  of 
numbers,  but  by  a  sincere  wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  excite- 


menty  wUch  might  lead  to  sach  sad  soenes  as  we  have  heard 
of  and  lamented  in  a  neighbouring  City. " 

Upon  reoeiTing  this  the  Rev.  Gentleman  seemed  to  shev 
some  desire  to  conciliate.    He  offered^  if  this  rejoinder  was 
withdrawn^  to  give  up  the  Snrplioe  in  the  Evemng  Sermce. 
Such  a  concession,  insignificant  and  unsatisfactory  in  itsdf, 
was  totally  inadmissable  under  all  the  drcimistancea.     He 
had  already  rushed  into  print,  and  the  accosations  and  state- 
ments made  by  him,  we  could  not  allow  to  remain  unansirered. 
Onr  next  step  was  to  address  the  Bishop,  hoping  to  receire 
that  redress  firom  him,  which  we  had  &iled  in  obtaining 
from  the  Curate  of  St.  John's.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
address  we  again  protested  against  Mr.  Smith's  statement 
that  500  of  his  congr^ation  approved  of  his  views.    We  call 
the  attention  of  our  Fellow  Townsmen  more  strongly  to  this, 
as  they  will  see  that  in  our  very  last  communication  with  die 
Bishop  he  brings  forward,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  protest, 
this  very  document,  as  a  justification  of  Mr.  Smith  in  con- 
tinuing all  the  objectionable  innovations.    But  we  will  not 
refer  to  the  Bishop's  Letters  until  we  have  disposed  d 
Mr.  Smith. 

In  our  letter,  in  answer  to  the  previous  communication 
firom  the  Buihop,  we  again  request  an  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Smith's  memorial.  We  assert  that  it  was 
impossible  500  persons,  qualified  to  express  an  opinion^ 
could  have  signed  it,  and  we  desire  a  ccqpy,  without  which  it 
was  evidently  impossible  to  make  any  searching  investiga- 
tion. Our  next  communication  firom  his  Lordship  was  written 
in  such  a  very  moderate  tone  and  spirit,  that  a  speedy 
end  to  our  difierence  appeared  certain.  In  it  he  saysy— 
''  I  will  request  Mr.  Smith  to  shew  the  500  signatures  to  an j 
member  of  his  congregation  whom  you  shall  name."  The 
mere  sight  of  such  a  paper  would  have,  indeed,  been  usekss; 
but,  in  the  fiiU  belief  that  peace  and  harmony  was  about  to 
be  restored,  we  replied, — ''that  as  we  had  not  the  sligfateit 
personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Smith,  we  did  not  desire  to 
inquire  fiirther  into  the  history  of  the  500  signatures,  unless 
at  his  Lordship*s  request,  and  for  his  Lordship's  informa- 


tion.'^ 


It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Bishop  forwarded  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Smithy  and  in  a  note  accompanying  it  says  — 
''  He  (Mr.  Smith),  repudiates  the  charge  made  in  some 
publication,  (which  I  have  not  seen)  that  he  went  to  the 
National  School  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  children.'' 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  takes  up  a  higher  ground.  He  appears  to  have  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  knowledge  that  the  suspicion  attached  to  him 
must  be  "  prejudicial  to  his  present  and  future  usefulness." 
And  how  does  he  propose  to  wipe  away  this  stigma?  —  by 
sending  the  document  to  the  Bishop  to  prove  its  existence — 
to  prove  that  which  had  never  been  doubted.  How  could 
▼e  suppose  that  the  document  was  a  pure  invention,  and 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Smith  ?  What  we 
impugned  was  the  mode  in  which  those  signatures  had  been 
obtained;  and  we  asserted  that  few  of  those  who  signed 
the  address  were  qualified  so  to  do.  Surely  the  handing 
over  this  document  for  the  inspection  of  the  Bishop  did  not 
tend  to  clear  up  either  of  these  points. 

Th^re  was  one  open  and  obvious  way,  free  from  objection, 
for  Mr.  Smith  to  rebut  every  charge  of  unfairness,  and  that 
was  to  hand  over  the  paper  to  us  instead  of  to  the  Bishop — 
that  we  might  have  thus  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
qualification  of  those  who  signed — ^that  we  might  have  verified 
the  age,  attendance,  and  station  of  such  signatures.    This 
^e  expressed  in  our  last  letter  to  the  Bishop;  this,  from 
some  reason  best  known  to  Mr.  Parks  Smith,  he  evidently 
shnns,  and  the  document  itself  he  has  enveloped  in  mystery. 
It  is,  however,  known  that  children  signed ;  that  the  names 
of  persons  imbecile,  and  of  others  not  in  Torquay,  were 
sdded  to  the  list;  that  signatures  were  canvassed  for;  per- 
sonal and  family  influence  used  in  obtaining  them;  that 
^ery  means  was  taken  to  swell  the  list;  and  that  when  the 
heads  of  families  signed,  all  their  servants  did  the  same, 
^e  leave  our  feUow  townsmen  to  judge  how  much  weight, 
^der  these  circumstances,  ought  to  attach  to  such  a  docu- 
loent     For  ourselves  we  refuse  acknowledging  it  as  any 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  congregation. 

We  would  now  refer,  with  all  due  respect  for  his  high 
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station^  to  our  communications  with  the  Bishop.  Our  first 
application  for  redress  was  received  with  stately  coldness ; 
our  motives  were  misunderstood,  our  tone  was  reprehended, 
our  attachment  to  the  Church  attributed  to  fency;  and 
the  use  of  the  Surplice  upheld.  Then  a  change  apparently 
came  over  our  Diocesan.  The  Surplice  was  to  be  laid  aside, 
the  oflPensive  expressions  in  Mr.  Smith's  sermons  were  to  be 
noticed,  the  memorial  to  be  examined,  mutual  respect  and 
affection,  concession  and  forbearance,  enjoined.  In  a  corres- 
ponding spirit  was  this  met  by  us ;  we  were  thankful, —  wid 
it  was  being  thankful  for  a  small  matter — ^that  the  white 
badge  of  the  Tractarian  party  should  no  longer  be  displayed. 
We  could  not  imagine  Mr.  Smith  would  be  contumacious,  or 
could  we  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Bishop.  Again  the  scene 
changed:  Mr.  Smith  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  Surplice ;  and 
our  next  remonstrance  was  replied  to  by  the  Bishop,  in  a 
letter  which  we  will  only  say  we  have  endeavoured  to  answer, 
and  to  that  answer  we  must  refer  the  Public. 

It  has  been  said  that  *^  the  mongrel  Romanism,  which 
was  so  suddenly  and  rashly  thrown  into  collision  with  the 
plain  honesty  of  the  middle  classes,  has  been  broken  to 
pieces,  like  a  potter's  vessel,  by  their  good  feeling  and  good 
sense.''  It  finds,  however,  a  shelter  and  respite  under  the 
eye  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  We  have 
hitherto  failed  in  our  endeavours  to  oppose  it. 

Since  the  subjoined  correspondence  took  place,  this  Parish 
has  empowered  its  Churchwardens  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  some  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John's. 
They  have  been  pronounced  illegal.  The  Parish  has  further 
authorised  their  Churchwardens  to  request  the  interferraoe 
of  the  Bishop,  and  the  answer  to  that  request  has  obliged 
us  to  publish  our  correspondence.  It  is  for  the  Parish  nor 
to  declare  whether  they  will  support  their  Officers  in  the 
exercise  of  these  their  undoubted  rightS|  and  what  ulterior 
measures  they  will  pursue. 


Torquay,  July  \Qth,  1846. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Reply  of  the  Rev.  Parks  Smith,  to  a  Communication  made  to 

him  by  the  Churchwardens. 

Torremaunt,  ISth  January,  1845. 

After  the  prominent  part  yon  have  taken  in 
the  public  proceedings  relative  to  the  Services  at  St.  John's, 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  a  personal  interview  at  this  time, 
wonld,  I  imagine,  be  eqnally  unpleasant  to  yon  as  to  myself. 
I  must  therefore  request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give 
the  Address  to  the  bearer,  who,  1  doubt  not,  will  deliver  it 
safely  into  the  hands  of 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

W.  G.  PARKS  SMITH. 
To  W.  Kitson,  Esq.,  Torquay. 


Torquay,  \%th  January,  1845. 

Sib, 

As  you  have  declined  receiving  the  Address, 
personally,  from  the  Churchwardens  and  certain  members 
of  your  Congregation,  who  intended  waiting  on  you  with  it, 
it  only  remains  for  us,  who  have  been  entrusted  with  it 
officiaUy  as  Churchwardens,  to  send  it  to  you,  and  to  request 
the  &vor  of  your  answer  as  soon  as  convenient. 

We  are  Your  very  Obedient 


ADDRESS. 

To  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Parks  Smith. 

Rev.  Sib, 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Saint  John^s,  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of 
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Tonnoham^  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  address  you  upon 
the  subject  of  the  recent  mnovations  in  the  conduct  of  Divine 
Worship  of  our  Chapel. 

Whilst  these  questions  were  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  we  refrained  from  remonstrating 
with  you,  but  now  that  he  has  withdrawn  his  order  for  the 
Surpbce^  and  urged  his  Clergy  to  consult  the  wishes  of  their 
Congregations^  we  request  you  to  act  upon  his  injunctions — 
"  to  perform  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  real 
ordinances  of  the  Church  in  all  their  frdness,  if  you  will, 
but  also  in  all  their  simplicity  and  all  their  purity;  to  avoid 
all  unauthorised  innovation,  above  all  that  worst  species 
of  innovation,  the  revival  of  by-gone  usages  not  oidered 
by  the  Church,  which  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  remembrances  of  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of 
Bome. " 

We  object  especially  to  the  use  of  the  Surplice  in  the 
Pulpit,  as  "resting  upon  no  express  command  of  the  ChurcV; 
and  necessarily  "  a  symbol  of  dis-union  amongst  ourselves/' 
whilst  the  gown  is  used  in  the  Parish  Church,  and  Trinity 
Chapel,  and  almost  imiversally  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

We  object  to  it  as  the  symbol  of  a  Sect  whose  acknow- 
ledged object  is  to  subvert  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  whose  views  have  been  pro- 
nounced heretical  in  the  University  whence  they  originated. 
With  such  a  party  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  be  identified. 

We  object,  sJso,  to  the  interruption  occasioned  in  our 
devotions  by  the  unusual  number  of  the  officiating  Clei^,— 
by  the  novel  ceremonies, — the  genuflexions  and  turnings  to 
the  Communion  Table  when  repeating  the  Creeds  and 
Prayers :  ceremonies  trivial  in  themselves,  but  consistent  only 
with  the  Doctrines  of  an  Altar  and  the  presence  of  the  Host, 
as  taught  in  the  Romish  Church. 

We  object,  also,  to  the  principle  of  some  of  the  alterations 
in  the  Chancel,  which  we  understand  were  made  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Trustees. 

We  ftirther  request,  that  the  Psalmody  may  be  conducted 
with  that  simplicity  which  may  enable  the  congregation  to 
take  their  part ;  that  the  Service  may  not  be  unnecessarily 
lengthened  by  Chanting,  to  which  the  Bishop  and  the  Con- 
gregation equally  object:  and  that  our  attention  may  bo 
more  be  distracted  from  the  vital  substance  of  our  Religion 
by  ever  varying  novelties  in  its  external  forms. 

In  these  Remonstrances  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
many  valuable  members  of  your  Congregation,  who  have  been 
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driven  firom  the  Chapel^  and  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
of  other  Congregations  in  the  Parish. 

M.  Sutherland.  Eliza  Clongh. 

Peter  Leiffh,  Clerk,  Charles  WflliamB. 

William  Clarke.  Thomas  Bacon,  M.  A.,  Clerk. 

Chas.  Dashwood.  Jane  Leigh. 

Edward  Vivian.  Mary  Perry. 

Elizabeth  Dashwood.  James  Hack. 

Charlotte  Aubrey  Bezzi.  R.  T.  Hack. 

Charles  Kitson.  Sarah  Ridlev. 

H.  Leisrh  Thomas.  J.  Sarsfield  Moore. 

Mrs.  Lloyd.  Charlotte  C.  Moore. 

R.  J.  Mansergh  St.  Geoi^e.  WUllam  Wish. 

Joseph  MarchettL  Thomas  Swallow. 

Charles  EnelLih.  Ann  Swallow. 

WllUam  Pollard.  Thomas  Wyatt. 

Mark  Whitewav,  Senr.  E.  F.  Wyatt. 

Frederick  John  Letbbridge.  Amelia  W.  Griffiths. 

John  Edward  Honywood.  A.  E.  Griffiths. 

John  Tapley  Harvey.  Laura  Griffiths. 

John  de  Courcy  Dashwood.  N.  Mudife. 

Mary  Anne  Dunbar.  Maria  \V  ebb. 

Henrietta  Clough.  Nicholas  Mortimore. 


Torquay^  January^  1845. 


W.  KITSON.  JuN.  \ni.      1       a 
JOSEPH  RABY,     j  ^A«'-^^"^«^'^'- 


Dear  Sia, 

I  MUST  preface  my  reply  to  your  letter 
received  with  the  address^  &om  certain  members  of  my 
congregation^  by  an  assurance^  that  until  it  reached  me^  I 
was  not  aware  of  their  intention  of  accompanying  you;  your 
first  note  on  that  subject^  having  intimated  only,  that  %jwi 
held  the  address,  from  which,  I  naturally  inferred  that  you 
alone  would  present  it :  I  explain  this,  that  none  of  them 
may  imagine  any  personal  disrespect  was  intended  by  me. 

Being  anxious  however  to  allay,  as  far  as  is  in  my 
power,  the  excitement  which  your  public  proceedings  have, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  unnecessarily  caused  in  this  place,  I 
shall  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  address  itself,  and  appeal 
to  your  feelings,  as  a  Christian,  to  receive  my  remarks  in  the 
same  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  I  offer  them;  and  although 
I  cannot  recognise  the  propriety  of  an^  individual,  not  a 
member  of  my  congregation,  "  remonstrating  "  with  me,  still, 
I  will  even  waive  this  point,  and  consider  the  several  subjects 
presented  by  you  to  my  notice ;  though  I  must  indeed  add, 
I  could  sincerely  have  wished,  that  your  requests  had  been 
made  known  to  me  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  for  some  of  those,  whose  signatures  have 
swelled  the  list  of  objectors,  to  the  number  of  forty-foiu*,  I 
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could  have  desired,  that  the  tone  of  communication  had  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  our  holy 
Religion,  as  it  would  have  enabled  me  to  meet  jou  on  more 
even  groimd. — I  cannot  however  but  regard  your  ''remon- 
strance/^ as  the  act  of  the  few,  with  whom  it  originated,  for 
manv,  I  am  wilUng  to  believe,  signed  it  without  consideration, 
and  I  regret  to  perceive,  that  of  all  which  I  have  seen  iu 
print,  this,  is  pre-eminently  conspicuous  for  its  deficiency  iu 
those  sure  accompaniments  of  a  good  cause,  forbearance, 
love,  charity  and  respect.  Far,  however,  be  it  from  me  to 
return  evil  for  evil. 

I  will  now  consider  the  respective  divisions  of  the  "  Re- 
monstrance*' as  they  occur. 

The  first  asserts,  that  all  the  undersigned,  are  members 
of  my  congregation. 

To  this,  I  object,  that  there  are  some  signatures  of 
persons,  who  are  not  members  and  whose  names  therefore 
should  not  have  been  added  to  this  requisition.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  a  fact,  already  so  well  known,  that  you  have 
appeared  at  St.  John's,  I  believe  bid  twice,  during  the  seven 
years  of  my  incumbency,  whilst  your  colleague  Mr.  Raby, 
has,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  never  been  seen  there  at  all. 

To  a  compliance  with  the  second  clause,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly object;  /  "desire  not  to  revive  by-gone  usages,  not 
ordered  by  the  Church";  but  it  is  Jrom  the  Church,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  that  I  must  ascertain  what  usages  sre 
by-gone,  and  what  are  still  binding  on  me  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  England.  To  those  laws,  I  have  repeatedly 
pledged  myself  in  the  36th  Canon,  in  the  following  words, 
"That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  he 
used;  and  that  /  myself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  Book 
prescribed,  in  public  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  none  other .'* 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Surplice,  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  views  of  it.  You  regard  it  as  simply  objec- 
tionable, from  being  as  you  state,  " the  badffe  of  a  party** 
Believe  me,  /  view  it  in  quite  another  light.— I  consider  it  as 
the  only  recognised  dress  of  an  officiating  Priest  or  Deacon 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  as  such  alone,  do  I 
assume  it.  Authority  sufficient  for  its  use,  I  find  in  the 
Rubric  before  the  order  for  Morning  Prayer,  and  in  the  58th 
Canon;  and  although  from  circumstances,  our  exceUent 
Diocesan  may  have  been  induced  to  withdraw  that  portiou 
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of  his  order,  still,  the  original  issuing  of  that  order,  is  a  clear 

proof  to  me,  that  he  also  views  it,  as  the  only  authorized 

dress  of  a  Minister.     Prejudice,  however,  sees,  in  the  allowed 

adoption  of  the  Surplice,  an  unhallowed  junction  with  Rotoie; 

but  little  do   such  objectors  consider,  that  by  the  Romish 

Priest,  the  Surplice  is  never  worn  in  the  Puipit,  and  I  cannot 

but  believe  that  were  this  fact  more  generally  known,  the 

present  alarm  would  speedily  cease ;  and  so  far  from  being, 

as  in  the  words  of  the  '^  Address,^'  considered  "  a  symbol  of 

disunion  among  ourselves, '^  it  would,  if  ever  viewed  as  any 

symbol  at  all,  be  the  peculiar  one  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 

our  Church,  and  uniting  in  one  common  cause,  those  wlio 

are  the  strongest  opponents  to-  the  errors  of  Rome,  on  tlie 

one  hand,  and  to  those  of  Latitudinarianism  on  the  other. — 

It  is  strange  that  yau  should   entertain   objections  to  this 

custom,  when  it  is  well  recollected,  that  a  most  venerable  and 

highly  respected  near  relative  of  your  own,  whom  no  one 

could  justly  accuse  of  any  tendency  to  Popery,  should,  as 

well  as  others,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the 

Siirplice,  in  an  adjacent  parish  during  the  long  period  of  his 

Ministry.     There  are  those  now  living,  who  well  remember 

the  novel  introduction  of  the  Gown,  even  in  this  very  parish. 

These  circumstances,  surely  should  have  reconciled  you  to  its 

use.    At  all  events,  in  your  case,  it  cannot  offend  you,  on 

the  plea  of  novelty. 

I  had  imagined  that  Sermons  I  very  recently  preached 
recommending  an  affectionate  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
England,  as  She  is  in  Her  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
other  Formularies,  in  which,  I  most  clearly  disavowed  any 
leaning  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitious  practices 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  have  completely  exonerated 
«w,  from  the  possibility  of  being  identified,  any  more  than 
yourself,  with  "any  party,^'  whose  views,  as  stated,  "have 
been  pronoimced  heretical  in  the  University.^* — I  now  feel 
called  on  to  denounce  such  imputations  if  laid  against  ine,  as 
wholly  imjust  and  false. 

Having  previously  thus  declared  my  views  on  this  point, 
it  is  surely  unbecoming  in  any  members  of  my  congregation, 
thus  dictatorially,  and  disrespectfully  to  censure  me,  for 
proceedings  which  may  have  emanated  from  scruples,  possibly, 
88  conscientious  as  their  own. 

1  have  yet  to  learn,  that  any  rule  of  the  Church,  dis- 
oonntenancea  the  services  of  more  than  one  or  two,  as  it  may 
K  of  God^s  ministers ;  and  if  this  be  objected  to,  on  the 
"core  of  parade  or  ostentation,  I  reply  that  the  word  "  parade/' 
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implies  only,  that  a  great  stir  and  shew  is  made  about  things 
which  are  mean  or  insignificant,  but  it  cannot  be  applicable  to 
the  public  service,  rendered  to  Almighty  God,  which  is  the 
most  important  outward  act  that  man  can  perform. 

And,  let  me  ask  through  you,  those  members  of  my 
congregation  who  make  this  a  matter  of  complaint,  would 
they  be  satisfied  to  be  detained  the  necessary  time  which  it 
must  take,  on  those  days  when  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  celebrated,  were  /  alone  to  administer  it,  to 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  ? 

If  their  objection  is  ever  valid,  it  must  be  always  so.  At 
such  periods,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  Chapel  of  Ease 
for  several  years.  This,  then,  is  no  ^' novel  introduction/' 
Some  of  the  rubrics  clearly  imply,  the  presence  of  several 
persons  ministering,  and  the  very  order  which  compels  the 
Churchwardens  of  each  parish,  to  provide  three  surplices,  for 
the  use  of  the  Ministers,  seems  favorable  to  the  supposition, 
that  this  custom  has  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

The  usage  of  "  genuflections ''  (applied  evidently  as  a  re- 
proach to  those  Clergymen  officiating  at  St.  John's,)  /  utterb/ 
disclaim;  but  if  by  that  term  is  meant,  the  usual  reverence 
shewn  by  us,  at  the  name  of  "  Jesus,"  I  answer  boldly,  for 
mvself  and  for  them,  that  we  are  not  "  ashamed  to  confess 
Christ  crucified  before  men ; "  that  our  church  teaches  us 
and  has  ever  taught  us,  to  observe  this  custom ;  and  further, 
that  the  18th  Canon  expressly  prescribes,  that  ''when  in 
Divine  Service,  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and 
lowly  reverence  shall  be  done,  by  all  persons  present,  as  it 
hath  been  accustomed ;  testifying  by  these  outward  ceremofdes 
and  gestures,  their  inward  humility,  christian  resolution,  and 
due  acknowledgement  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  tnie 
eternal  Son  of  God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  in 
whom  alone  all  the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises  of  (3od  to 
mankind  for  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come,  are  folly  and 
wholly  comprised.^'  If  usages  such  as  these  be  stigmatised 
as  superstitious,  X  confess,  it  is  better  to  be  charged  with 
sttch  superstition,  than  to  be  guilty  of  irreverence  in  the 
house  of  God ;  and,  if  the  objectors  to  this  practise,  themselves 
neglect  to  observe  it,  it  is  surely  high  time  for  their  ministers 
to  set  them  the  example. 

As  I  have  thus  explained  to  you,  my  views  relative  to  this 
subject,  I  call  upon  you  as  Churchwarden,  to  remove  as  fer 
as  is  in  your  power,  the  erroneous  impressions,  which  I  fear, 
have  been  made  on  the  minds  of  many,  by  the  unjustifiable 
assertion  of  Mr.  March  Phillipps,  at  the  public  Meeting  at 
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Torquay,  "  that  the  officiating  Ministers  bowed  to  the  four 
legs  of  a  wooden  Table/'  Assertions  such  as  these,  ema- 
nating from  a  source  where  ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
excuse,  carry  with  them  their  own  condemnation. — It  must  be 
remembered,  that  at  this  meeting,  you  took  an  active  pjurt. 

The  custom  of  turning  to  "  tlie  East"  (not  to  the  "  Com- 
munion Table,*'  as  erroneously  stated  in  your  remonstrance,) 
when  repeating  the  Creeds,  is  in  itself  harmless,  inoffensive, 
and  in  general  use  in  all  Cathedrals,  and  in  almost  all 
country  Churches. — It  is  thus  declared  by  Archbishop  Seeker, 
"to  be  an  ancient  Custom/' — ^The  practice  being  intended 
only  to  honor  Christ,  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  who  hath 
risen  upon  us,  to  enlighten  us  mth  that  doctrine  of  salvation, 
to  which  we  then  declare  our  adherence ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
condemned  as  superstition. 

The  charge  of  novelty,  then,  applies  not  here,  and  trifling 
indeed  must  be  the  amount  of  real  grievances,  when  the 
observance  of  this  custom  can  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach. 
— ^If  these  ceremonies  (as  allowed,  by  those  who  yet  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  thereby,)  be  trivial,  why  proceed  to  re- 
concile their  consistency  with  '^  tJie  doctrine  of  an  Altar  ?  " — 
This  reasoning  is  most  fallacious. — Either,  these  ceremonies 
are  trivial,  and  as  such  may  be  lawfully  used  by  those  who 
can  fully  appreciate  their  propriety  and  harmony  with  the 
general  character  of  our  Church  Services  j  and  in  this  case, 
surely,  they  are  not  open  to  the  severe  censure  of  your 
"  address  "  i  or  if  viewed  as  by  you,  as  connected  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Chiirch,  your  allegation  of  their 
simple  bearing,  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.     They  would  not 
be  trivial,  as  you  state  them  to  be,  but  most  important,  as 
involving  the  profession  of  principles,  not  recognised  by  the 
English  Church;  principles,  which  could  not  honestly  be 
beheved  or  advocated  by  any  Minister  officiating  within  her 
pale ;  principles,  utterly  repudiated  by  me,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  by  every  Minister  who  has  ever  officiated 
with  me  at  St.  John^s. 

With  regard  to  the  alterations  in  the  Chancel,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  most  willingly  do  I  bear  my  testimony  to 
tlie  truth  of  your  assertion,  "  that  the  Bishop  was  not  con- 
sulted by  me, "  on  the  nature  of  those  arrangements ;  the 
responsibility  wholly  devolves  on  me,  and  I  am  most  willing 
^0  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship  to  those  who  have 
auihority  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  The  sole  object  I  had 
^  view  in  making  them,  was,  the  convenience  both  of  the 
^Knisters,  and  the  congregation ;  and  the  great  advantages 
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derived  from  them,  must  be  apparent  to,  and  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by,  all  unprejudiced  minds.  To  effect  them, 
many  of  the  congregation  have  contributed,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  Public  collection  was  made  at  St.  John's  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chapelwardens ;  a  piibHc  notice  of  which  in- 
tention was  given  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

In  allusion  to  the  Psalmody,  it  is  certainly  rather  singular, 
that  the  views  of  the  memorialists,  shoidd  so  nearly  coincide 
with  my  own ;  nor,  can  it  be  overlooked  by  them,  that  I 
have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this  very  subject ; 
having  had  in  view  the  very  end  they  appear  so  desirous  of 
attaining  also ;  namely,  that  "  simplicity  '*  which  does  "  en- 
able the  congregation,  '*  to  take  their  part  in  this  ^sential 
branch  of  the  service ;  for  a  confirmation  of  which,  I  can 
but  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses,  and  ask 
them,  if  they  do  not  perceive  a  manifest  improvement,  since 
the  removal  of  an  unauthorized  book  of  Hymns,  which  from 
their  difficulty  of  style,  and  their  expense  for  the  poor,  al- 
most precluded  the  possibility  of  the  singing  being  congre- 
gational. The  Psalms  now  substituted  are  from  the  Neir 
Version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Music  ia 
arranged  by  HuUah ;  and  they  can  be,  and  are  sung  by  the 
most  unlearned  in  the  house  of  Ood.  All  now  ciofi  join,  and 
gratefully  do  I  acknowledge  that  my  exertions  on  tlus  point, 
have  been  greatly  blessed.  That  the  Service  is  '*  unneceaHoiir 
lengthened  by  chanting, ''  1  am  ignorant  of,  nor  can  I  sup- 
pose it ;  having  guarded  against  this  objection,  by  a  more 
proper  arrangement  of  the  singing.  Equally  unknown  to 
me,  is  any  objection  of  the  Bishop's  on  this  subject,  aad  if 
his  Lordship  has  expressed  it  to  the  memorialists,  no  doubt, 
he  will  in  due  time,  signify  his  wishes  to  me  iUso.  Until 
then,  I  feel  that  any  alteration  on  these  points^  would  indeed 
fulfil  the  anticipated  objections,  and  that  the  '' attention'' 
of  those  whose  signatures  are  before  me,  might  again,  to 
use  their  own  words,  "  be  distracted  from  the  vital  substance 
of  their  religion,  by  ever  varying  novelties  in  its  external 
forms. '' 

Grieved,  as  I  am  at  the  assertion,  "  that  these  remons- 
trances have  the  concurrence  of  the  many  valuable  members 
of  my  congregation,  who  have  been  driven  away  from  the 
Chapel,'^  still  I  have  the  inward  satisfaction  of  knowing  tbs^ 
f/*  this  is  the  case,  they  have  no  Just  cause  for  the  st^  they 
have  taken;  and  ere  long  on  reflection,  I  feel  convinced, 
they  will  regret  their  precipitancy.  I  am  not  however,  igno- 
rant  of  the  active  endeavours  of  certain  persons  to  propagate 
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such  statements^  and  to  enlarge  considerably  on  these  ybfmc^ 
ations  of  truth. 

That  some  may  have  been  induced^  firom  these  examples, 
to  signify  the  same  intention,  is  possible ;  but  much  do  I 
rejoice,  that  hitherto,  their  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  as 
well  as  consideration,  I  would  hope,  for  the  conscience  and 
office  of  their  Minister,  has  so  far  prevailed  with  them,  as  to 
limit  their  intentions  to  words. — Of  their  words,  even,  may 
they  see  the  error,  and  may  the  God  of  peace,  still  preserve 
them  in  their  path  of  duty. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  "  remonstrance  "  I  must 
abruptly  dismiss,  as  I  cannot  for  a  moment  recognise  the 
propriety  of  any  other  congregation  than  my  own,  addressing 
me  on  the  subject  at  all,  and  this  public  expression  of  their 
opinions,  opinions  which  have  probably  been  founded  on 
reports  alone,  I  therefore  regard  as  most  uncalled  Jor,  and 
officious.  I  interfere  not  with  tliem,  their  ministers,  nor  their 
mode  of  worship,  and  for  myself,  in  common  justice,  I  claim 
the  same  exemption  firom  their  interference  ! 

I  have  now  at  some  length,  adverted  to  every  clause  of 
your  "  address, "  in  reference  to  which  as  a  whole,  it  appears 
to  me,  you  have  no  good  grounds  for  the  proceedings  you 
have  deemed  necessary  to  take.  The  injustice  and  weakness 
of  the  charges,  must  be  evident  to  all,  when  summed  up  as 
follows.    They  are, 

1.  That  I  always  wear  the  Surplice. 

2.  That  several  clergymen  assist  me  in  officiating. 

3.  That  we  show  due  reverence  at  the  name  of  "  Jesus  " 

4.  That  we  turn  to  the  East,  when  repeating  the  Creeds. 

5.  That  I  have  substituted  convenient  seats,  fixed  in 
the  wall,  in  a  very  confined  chancel,  in  lieu  of  four  common 
chairs. 

6.  That  I  now  use  the  new  version  of  Psalms,  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  preference  to  the  unauthorized 
Hymn  Book,  and  that  the  "  Te  Deum,"  &c.  is  chanted. 

Surely,  such  charges  as  these,  are  not  of  sufficient  mo- 
laent  to  cause  uneasiness  and  distrust,  to  the  mind  of  any 
sincere  and  earnest  worshipper  of  God,  and  cannot  reasonably 
hurt  or  offend  the  consciences  of  those  who  never  attend  my 
church.  At  all  events,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  course  you 
'lave  pursued  towards  me,  that  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  your  cause  ?  Have  you  ever  in  your  capacity  as 
Churchwarden,  or  in  any  ^^.y,  privately  intimated  to  me  your 
objections  ?  No !  but  your  first  step  has  been  thus  publicly 
to  convey  to  me  a  harsh  censure ;  framed  too,  in  a  tone  far 
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more  disrespectful  and  unctmrteous,  than  any  whidi  has  s^- 
peared  from  any  other  parish. 

To  prove  however,  to  you,  how  sincerely  I  desire  if  po^bk, 
peace  with  all  men,  I  extend  to  you  the  "  olive  branch, "  and 
inform  you,  that  having  just  learnt  that  a  private  act  of  my 
own,  has,  though  most  unintentionally  on  my  part,  ofiPended 
the  consciences  of  a  few  individuals,  (I  refer  to  my  kneeling 
at  the  Chancel  rails  immediately  on  entering  the  Churcli, 
when  offering  up  my  private  prayer  to  God,  before  com- 
mencing the  Public  Service.)  I  therefore  most  willingly  con- 
cede my  own  personal  preference  in  this  respect,  to  your 
wishes ;  although  I  must  ever  consider  it  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate place  for  this  act  of  devotion. 

From  courtesy,  I   further  inform  you,  that  the  advice 
given  by  our  Diocesan  to  "  consult  the  wishes  of  our  congre- 
gations, ''  and  the  request  made  by  you  "  that  I  should  act 
upon  this  injunction, "  has  not  been  disregarded  by  me ;  I 
have  already  acted  upon  it;  I  have,  both  by  myself  and 
through  others,  endeavoured  generally  to  learn  the  feelings 
and  preferences  of  my  people ;  and  although  in  so  numerous 
a  congregation,  it  would  be  vain,  even  useless,  to  expect  that 
"  all  would  be  of  one  mind,  ^'  still,  I  have  at  this  moment 
before  me,  a  document,  (which  even  on  your  own  princ^^ 
certainly  supports  and  confirms  me  in  the  view  I  have  taken 
of  my  path  of  duty  (containing  the  voluntary  signatures  of 
my  Chapelwardens,  and  of  500  of  my  congregation,  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  I  have  received  the  warm  assurances  of 
numerous  others,  that  they  wish  for  no  change,  and  concur 
with  those  whose  signatures  are  prefixed,  in  the  hope  that  I 
will  continue  to  perform  the  pubUc  services,  as  they  are  iw» 
conducted  in  St.  John's 

With  this  request  before  me,  and  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  letter  to  his  clergy, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  conveyed  to  us  in  other  words,  "to 
continue  the  services  in  our  Churches,  as  they  now  ore, 
making  no  attempt  to  approach  nearer  to  an  exact  observance 
of  the  Rubric,  imless  we  shall  in  any  instance  ascertain,  tii&^ 
the  wish  of  our  people  is  clearly  in  favor  of  such  an  advance"; 
it  must  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  I  have  but 
one  course  to  adopt,  and  that  course  is,  to  make  no  further 
alterations  for  the  present,  in  the  public  services  at  St.  John's* 

The  time  of ''  an  adjustment  of  our  present  diversities  by 
some  general  measure  which  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  whol^ 
Chxirch, "  may  not  be,  and  sincerely  do  I  trust,  is  not  &r  dis- 
tant, when  all  the  clamour  of  party  strife  and  disseution  shall 
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cease;  and  as  a  fiirther  overture  firom  me^  do  I  publicly 
pledge  myself,  that  whenever  this  desirable  decision  takea. 
piace,  most  readily,  most  willingly  will  /be  foremost  in  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Church,  be  they  as  now 
ciisting  in  present  Rubrics,  or  even  should  they  require  a 
retrogmle  direction. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  earnest  hope,  that  as 
this  place  has  for  the  last  few  weeks  been  proverbial  for  its 
agitation,  you  Sir,  at  least,  wiU  use  your  utmost  endeavours, 
to  calm  the  public  mind  on  the  topics  which  now  engross  it, 
and  may  it  from  this  time,  become  (m  conspicuous  for  its 
future  example  of  peace  and  order. 

Let  us  then,  one  and  all,  consent  to  bury  in  oblivion 
the  past,  and  though  we  may,  and  I  fear  must  entertain 
different  views  on  religious,  as  on  other  subjects;  still,  may 
ve  shew  by  our  actions,  as  well  as  by  our  profeasionSf  that 
whatever  those  differences  are,  we  can  yet  "  five  peaceably, '' 
and  "  love  as  Brethben.  '' 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  this  explan* 
ation  of  my  views,  (which  you  would  have  received  earlier, 
had  not  other  duties  interfered  to  prevent  a  due  consideration 
of  the  subject)  to  your  colleague  in  office,  and  also  to  those 
persons,  whose  names  are  associated  with  your  own  in  the 
"  remonstrance  "  you  have  considered  it  necessary  to  address 
tome, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  G,  PARKS  SMITH. 
To  W,  Kitsm,  Esq. 

Churchwarden, 

Torrem&unt,  January  26,  1846. 


Bev.  SiE| 

I  have  placed  your  reply  before  the  me* 
moriaHsts.  They  desire  me  to  request  you  wiU  permit  them, 
prenous  to  making  such  remarks  as  they  think  necessary  on 
your  letter,  to  inspect  the  document  you  refer  to  signed  by 
500  of  your  Congregation.    An  immediate  attention  to  this 

i^qnest  will  much  oblige. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  KITSON. 

Torquay,  January  Wth,  1846. 
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Torremounty  dfith  Jamutr^,  1S45. 

DfiAB  SlB^ 

As  the  requisition  to  whicli  you  rdSsx  is 
addressed  to  me,  and  not  to  you,  or  to  the  memoraliatB,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  object  which  can  have  induced 
you  to  make  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  tibis 
morning.  Under  these  circumstances  I  must  forbeaur  giving 
any  decided  answer  at  present. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  G.  P.  SMITH- 

To  Wn  Kitson,  Esq.,  Churchwarden, 


Torquay,  February  \st,  1843. 

Bev.  Sib^ 

Having  received  your  Note  of  the  SOti 
January  in  reply  to  ours  of  the  29th,  declining  to  furnish  a 
Copy  of  the  Document  alluded  to  by  you,  as  signed  by  500 
of  your  Congregation,  and  which  was  asked  for  firom  a  doubt 
whether  there  could  have  been  so  many  signatures  of  persons 
properly  qualified  to  concur  in  it ;  we  lose  no  time  in  for- 
warding the  foUoMong  as  the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
Memorialists,  in  reply  to  your  Letter  of  the  25th  Januaij) 
without  waiting  for  their  signatures,  in  consequence  of  what 
has  akeady  occurred  having  been  prematurely  published  by 
you. 

"We  have  read,  with  deep  concern,  your  Letter  of  the 
25th  ult.,  both  on  account  of  the  general  tone  of  feeling  ia 
which  it  is  written,  and  of  the  determination  [you  therein 
evince  not  to  accede  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  your  congregation,  except  in  the  instance  of  those 
genuflections  before  the  Communion  Table,—*  against  which 
we  remonstrated,  and  not  against  the  hallowed  custom  of 
bowing  at  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Bedeemer.  Whfle  we 
accept  this  concession  on  your  part  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  more  extended 
one  was  not  made,  which  would  have  restored  peace  to  your 
Congregation,  and  secured  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

"  Our  remonstrances  with  respect  to  singing,  were  prind- 
pally  directed  i^ainst  the  Chanting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
and  the  proposed  Chanting  of  the  Litany;  and  as  you  make 
no  reference  thereto  in  your  Letter,  we  trust  that  theie 
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practices  are  to  be  laid  aside.  We  do  not,  as  you  appear  to 
think,  object  to  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms,  nor  to  the 
Te  Deum,  nor  have  we  objected  to  the  number  of  Clergymen 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper.  Many  of  the  other  matters  are  of  minor 
import,  and  on  them  we  would  gladly  avoid  entering  into  any 
more  minute  discussion ;  but  the  preaching  in  the  Surplice, 
insignificant  as  it  may  appear  to  some  in  itself,  yet  &om  the 
time  in  which  it  has  been  taken  up,  and  &om  the  known 
principles  of  those  who  have  adopted  it  as  their  distinguishing 
mark,  is  now  as  much  the  symbol  of  a  party,  as  the  flags  of 
England  and  of  Prance  are  to  their  respective  Nations.  We 
see  the  force  and  admire  the  ingenuity  of  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  divert  us  from  this  view  of  the  case;  but  the 
stubborn  fact  remains  that  this  is  the  Ensi^  which  the 
Tractarians  of  Oxford  have  chosen  to  adopt,  and  under  which 
they  have  commenced  a  Schism  which  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  Reformed  Church,  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  the  Throne  of  our  Sovereign. 

It  is  not  that  we  imagine  that  any  Minister  would  rvofw 
dare  openly  to  perform  Romish  rites  in  our  Church,  but  it  is 
because  we  know  that  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  these 
Scismatics,  whether  connected  directly  with  Rome,  or  eman- 
ating from  their  own  cloisters,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  us 
back  to  that  spiritual  bondage  from  which  we  were  happily 
emancipated  at  the  Reformation  :  and  it  is  against  this 
Oxford  Party  that  we  now  call  upon  you  to  make  an  un- 
equivocal demonstration  by  abandoning  the  use  of  the 
SurpUce  in  the  Pulpit. 

We  trust  that  you  will  remember  a  fact  which  in  many 
of  these  discussions  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  namely, 
that  it  was  the  Clergy  and  not  the  Laity  who  commenced 
these  unhappy  differences  :  we  would  glaxlly  have  remained 
as  we  were,  contented  with  the  simple  usages  of  the  church 
as  they  eusted  from  our  infancy,  and  which  we  now  earnest- 
ly entreat  you  to  restore.  We  have  been  firmly  and  affec- 
tionately attached  to  the  Church,  and  to  its  Ministers  j  and 
it  is  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  revive 
obsolete  forms,  and  to  draw  us  back  by  degrees  from  a 
spiritual  to  a  ceremonial  worship,  that  we  are  now  brought 
into  collision  with  those  whose  office  we  respect,  and  whose 
personal  friendship  we  would  gladly  be  permitted  to  retain. 

You  taimt  us  with  the  small  number  of  our  signatures, 
and  appear  to  challenge  us  to  a  display  of  numerical  strength, 
l^liis  challenge  we  neither  court  nor  avoid ;  but  if  you  still 
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dispute  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  adult  pc^nlalkm 
attending  your  Church  is  with  us,  and  opposed  to  the  recent 
innovations^  we  are  ready  to  prove  this  at  a  public  meeting ; 
and  to  shew  you  that  our  forbearance  in  calUng  on  those  oihi 
who  are  heads  of  families  taii  pew-holders  was  not  caused  bv 
want  of  numbers,  but  by  a  sincere  wish  to  avoid  unnecessaiT 
excitement,  which  might  lead  to  such  sad  scenes  as  we  have 
heard  of  and  lamented  in  a  neighbouring  city« " 

We  are.  Reverend  Sir, 

Yours,  fJedthfuUy, 

W.  KrrSON,   JUK.  )  rWrA«i«rii«, 

JOSEPH  RABY.     j^*«^*«««*«'- 
And  42  Members  of  the  Congregation  of  St«  John's. 

Targttn^j  February j  1845. 

My  Lo&D| 

I  HAVE  been  requested  in  my  official  capacity 
of  Churchwarden  to  sign  and  present  to  your  Lordship  the 
inclosed  Letter  which  was  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  several 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Chapel;  together  with  tibe 
accompanying  papers.  I  feel  very  reluctant  to  trouble  year 
Lordship  on  the  subject^  but  believing  that  the  address  b 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  congregation,  and  that  your  Lordship's  interference  in 
their  behalf  will  be  productive  of  great  good,  I  must  thrair 
myself  on  your  Lordship's  indulgence  for  the  liberty  I  wo 
taking. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

W.  KITSON. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 


Torquay f  ^th  Febntary^  1845. 

Mt  Lobd> 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  we  mpf^ 
your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  cor- 
respondence which  has  taken  place  between  the  Minister  d 
St.  John's  Chapel  of  Ease,  and  the  members  of  his  o^ 

Eegation,  in  reference  to  the  innovations  recently  introdocea 
to  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service. 
That  these  charges  are  trivial  in  themselvea  we  resovf 
admits  but  when  we  regard  them  as  the  first  steps  firoiA  * 
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spiritual  to  a  ceremonial  worship^  and  as  put  forward  and 
generally  recognised  as  a  test  of  adherence  to  a  party  whose 
views  we  reprobate^  and  whose  motives  we  distrust,  we  feel 
onrselves  called  upon  to  enter  against  them  our  most  decided 
protest. 

In  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  Archbishop,  to 
which  your  Lordship  directed  the  attention  of  your  clergy, 
we  remonstrated  with  our  minister,  and  requested  him  to 
discontinue  the  obnoxious  observances.    Much  to  our  surprise 
we  learn  that  he  does  not  consider  that  injunction  as  appli- 
cable to  our  case,  inasmuch  as  the  changes  were  introduced 
prior  to  its  publication,  although,  as  he  is  well  aware,  without 
general  acquiescence  and  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  wishes 
of  many  members  of  the  congregation.     We  feel  assured 
that  your  Lordship  will  not  sanction  this  construction  of  your 
words,  but  that  you  will  enforce  the  Archbishop's  order,  and 
restore  the  services  to  their  original  form.     We  respectfully 
call  upon   your  Lordship  to  exercise  this  your  undoubted 
authority,  and  to  appease  these  diversities  by  removing  every 
symbol  of  disunion  which  separates  the  Chapel  of  Ease  from 
the  Parish  Church  and  the  other  congregations  in  the  Parish. 
We  protest  against  the  statement  published  by  Mr.  Smith, 
that  500  members  of  our  congregation  have  expressed  their 
approbation  of  his  views.     We  have  been  refused  a  copy  of 
their  signatures ;  but  have  reason  to  beUeve  tliat  many  of 
them  are  children,  and  very  few  indeed  are  communicants  or 
pew-holders,  or  in  any  way  qualified  to  sign  such  a  memorial. 
We  appeal  with  confidence  to  our  own  Address,  and  the 
signatures  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  more  influential  house- 
holders who  attend  at  the  chapel,  as  representing  the  real 
felings  of  the  congregation.     Should  your  Lordship  require 
"irther  proof,  we  are  prepared,  however  reluctantly,  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  all  classes  of  the  congregation,  and  are 
^nvmced  that  their  decision  will  coincide  with  that  which 
has  ahready  been  unanimously  expressed  by  the  general  body 
^'  the  Parishioners.    We  have  forborne  to  take  this  step 
^ecessarily  in  order  to  avoid  the  popular  excitement  which 
ha»  been  so  unhappily  aroused  in  other  places. 

^e  would  gladly  have  refrained  from,  any  complaints  of  a 
^^  personal  nature,  but  we  cannot  tacitly  submit  to  the 
cammnies  which  are  reiterated  from  the  pulpit  against  our 
Public  conduct.  We  consider  that,  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
'^d  the  Rubrical  observances  of  the  Church  require  the 
^ncuirence  of  the  Laity  to  give  them  force,  we  are  acting 
"tacfly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
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of  the  Cliurcli  of  England  when  we  meet  to  deliberate  or 
petition  upon  any  subject  connected  with   them.    And  ¥e 
protest^  most  emphatically^  against  the  right  of  any  miniver 
to  denounce  this  course  as  "carnal  —  sensual  —  denBi" 
Language  such  as  this  directed  by  a  minister  a^^ainst  saattfi 
the  most  conscientious  and  influential  members  of  his  chw^ 
must  inevitably  destroy  his  future  usefulness,  and  sever  tk 
hallowed  ties  of  christian  fellowship.     Neither  can  we  be 
identified  with  a  spirit  which  proscribes  union  with  Chzistiacs 
of  any  denomination  in  works  of  Religion  aad   Charity  m 
"  touching  pitch  and  being  defiled/'     We  attribute  to  this 
baneful  spirit  of  sectarianism  within  the  Church  the  pre- 
valence of  dispute^  and  the  alienation  of  many  of  her  most 
valued  members. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

W.  KITSON,  ChvrcMcardf». 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 


BU^wpstowe,  7th  March,  IWo. 

My  Dear  Sir, 


For  the  first  time,  I  have  this  day  seen  tbe 
Resolutions  of  the  Meeting  of  26th  Dec.  last  (it  was  no  one'$ 
fault  that  I  did  not  see  them  before).  In  the  beginning  of 
them,  I  see  it  stated  that  I  had  written'  a  letter,  dated 
that  day  qualifying  certain  expressions  in  the  Pastoral  hettcr, 
I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  Letter  then  referred  to, 
qualified  no  expressions  :  it  simply  shewed,  that  persons  who 
complained  of  them  did  not  attend  to  the  force  and  meann^? 
of  the  words  I  had  used.  I  say  this  to  you  nowj  because 
your  packet  contained  the  printed  resolutions,  which  I  r^^ 
I  had  not  read  before. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir» 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  EXETBR. 
W.  Kitson,  E»q. 


Bishopstawe^  7  th  Mamh^  184& 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  accompasjiDg 
the  documents  to  which  it  refers.  I  am  veiy  sony,  vA 
much  disappointed,  at  finding  the  differences  betweea 
Mr.  Smith,  and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  of  his  Chapdr 
still    continuing.    On    looking    at    the  printed  Letter  of 
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yourself,  and  thirty-one  other  most  respectable  individuals, 
to  Mr.  Smith,  without  a  date,  but  in  answer  to  his  of  the 
8rd  of  January  last,  I  perceive  that  there  remain  one  only 
particular,  on  which  you  and  they  express  any  wish  of  farther 
concession  to  your  feelings — the  disuse  of  the  surphce  in 
preaching. 

That  is  a  particular,  which  Mr.  Smith  would,  I  think, 
have  acted  judiciously  and  charitably  in  conceding,  if  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  concession  was  sought  by  the  great 
body  of  his  congregation,  or  that,  if  sought  by  a  respectable 
minority,  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  majority, 
though  not  an  object  of  their  desire. 

But  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  Mr.  Smith  states  that  he 
has  received  an  address  signed  by  the  Chapelwardens  and 
500  communicants,  members,  and  attendants,  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  present  mode  of 
performing  service  there,  as  more  solemn  and  more  condusive 
to  devout  feelings,  than  the  practice  which  prevailed  before. 

It  is  true,  that  they  speak  only  of  the  rubrical  observances 
which  have  been  restored  —  and  say  nothing  respecting  the 
surplice,  which  is  not  in  express  terms  required  by  the 
Ri^ric,  Probably,  therefore,  they  would  concur  in  the  con- 
cession of  such  a  matter  to  the  feelings  of  others — ^particular- 
ly 88  relates  to  the  sermon  after  the  Evening  Prayer,  which 
is  not  part  of  the  service  required  by  any  Rubric.  I  should, 
therefore,  gladly  seek  to  promote  concession  on  this  point, 
did  I  not  observe  one  sentence  in  the  printed  letter  to 
Mr.  Smith,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  make  it  highly 
improper  for  him  to  yield  to  the  expressed  wish  of  those  who 
wrote  it. 

The  following  is  the  sentence  to  which  I  refer :  —  "It  is 
against  this  Oxford  Party  that  we  now  call  upon  you  to  make 
an  unequivocal  demonstration  by  abandoning  the  use  of  the 
surplice  in  the  Pulpit.'^ 

This  sentence  is  written  in  a  tone  of  dictation,  which  no 
congregation  has  a  right  to  address  to  their  minister. 

As  Mr.  Smith's  Bishop,  to  whom  he  owes  obedience  ''  in 
all  things  lawftd  and  honest,''  I  should  not  think  myself 
justified  in  making  such  a  demand.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore for  me  to  notice  it  in  the  paper  before  me  without 
expressing  my  deep  concern  that  any  persons,  fancying 
themselves  churchmen,  and  my  astonishment  that  the 
particular  individuals  whose  highly  respected  signatures  I  see 
appended,  could,  even  in  an  hour  of  irritation,  or  under  the 
influence  of  zeal  for  any  cause,  however  sacred,  have  allowed 
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themselves  to  deal  so  imperiously  with  their  spiritual  Pastor. 
I  positively  forbid  Mr.  Smith  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the 
surplice  in  the  pulpit^  if  the  disuse  of  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  demonstration  against  any  party :  for  in  that  case  the 
disuse  of  it  would  itself  seem  the  Badge  of  a  Party — ^in  one 
word,  schismatical. 

On  this  matter,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  use  of 
the  surplice,  in  the  morning  sermon,  is  regarded  by  some  of 
the  most  truly  Catholic,  and  faithfully  Protestant,  ministers 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  required  inferentiaily  by  the 
Law  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  bound  on  their  conscience. 
There  are  others,  who  use  their  christian  liberty  by  wearing 
that  vestment  when  they  preach,  though  they  are  as  firmly 
opposed  to  all  Popish  Innovation,  whether  in  doctrine  or  in 
rituals,  as  the  loudest  clamourers  against  Tractarians.  I  will 
not  countenance  any  act  or  word,  which  shall  have  either  the 
intention,  or  the  effect,  of  marking  such  men  for  popular 
displeasure  as  a  Party. 

If  that  sentence  be  withdrawn,  I  will  do  what  I  properly 
can  to  cause  the  surplice  to  be  no  longer  worn  in  the 
morning  sermon  (unless  Mr.  Smith  has  found  reason  to  think 
that  he  is  conscientiously  bound  to  wear  it  then) — and  shall 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  evening  sermon,  at  least,  it  will 
be  relinquished.  This  alone  woidd  suffice  to  shew,  that 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  wear  it  as  his  Party  Badge. 

But  until  that  sentence  is  withdrawn,  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  interfere  in  the  matter.  It  remains  for  me,  to  say  the 
little,  which  1  deem  necessary,  in  respect  to  the  other  parti- 
culars in  the  paper  subscribed  by  you,  and  dated  24th  idt. 

I  must  first  remark  on  the  official  signature  of  "  Church- 
warden of  the  Parish. "  In  that  character,  you  have  notlung 
whatever  to  do  with  the  services  in  St.  JoWs  Chapel,  which, 
though  called  a  "  Chapel  of  Ease, "  is  not  legally  such— nor 
any  thing  more  than  a  Proprietaiy  Chapel.  If,  indeed,  the 
minister,  or  any  one  else,  shoula  violate  the  Law  of  the 
Church,  either  in  that  Chapel,  or  any  where  else  within  the 
Parish,  you  might,  as  Churchwarden,  present  the  offender. 
But,  as  relates  to  any  other  matters,  you  have  no  right 
whatever  to  conti'ol,  or  interfere  with  the  services  of  the 
Chapel,  as  Churchwarden. 

This  consideration  will  not  prevent  my  doing  justice  lu 
the  case,  which  you  specially  state,  viz.  That  M&.  Smith  m 
the  pulpit  characterised  the  holding  of  a  meeting  for  any 
lawful  purpose  as  '' carnal — sensual— devilish. '*  If  you,  or 
any  one  else  who  heard  Mr.  Smith  thus  apply  those  words, 
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m  the  pulpit^  to  the  conduct  of  any  persons  in  the  parish  of 
Tormoham^  will  specify  the  sermon  in  which  he  thus  applied 
them,  I  shall  immediately  call  on  Mr.  Smith  to  answer  so 
grave  a  charge. 

I  am.  dear  Sir, 

Your  feithfiil  Servaat, 

H.  EXETER. 
Tf.  KiUon^  Esq,  Junr, 

Torquay,  I2th  March,  1845. 

Mt  Loed, 

Wb  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Ix)rdship's  Letter  of  the  7th  inst. 

In  regard  to  the  expression  to  which  your  Lordship 
objects  in  our  Letter  of  the  1st  February,  to  Mr.  Smith,  we 
beg  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  urging  him  into  a  hostile 
demonstration,  or  any  schismatical  opposition  to  the  Tract- 
arians.    We  quite  concur  with  your  Lordship  in  depreca- 
ting a  party  conflict  between  individual  clergymen :  the 
demonstration  which  we  asked  him  to  make,  is  simply  a 
disclaimer  of  his  adherence  to  their  party  by  relinquishing 
such  peculiarities,  whether  of  ritual  or  doctrine,  as  identify  him 
and  ourselves  with  their  obnoxious  system.     We  cannot  feel 
that  we  are  advocating  schism  when  we  request  that  he  will 
^«tum  to  the  course  from  which  he  has  himself  so  recently 
departed,  and  which  is  pursued  in  the  Parish  Church,  and 
generally  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

We  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  in  making  this 
request,  and  throughout  our  whole  proceedings,  we  have  been 
a^^tnat^  by  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England — an  attachment 
^bich  stands  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of  "  fancy,"  and 
that  the  measures  which  have  resulted  from  it  have  not  been 
adopted  by  us  "  in  an  hour  of  irritation." 

In  regard  to  the  offensive  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Smith, 
ui  bis  sermons,  we  have  no  wish  to  press  any  specific  charge ; 
a  spontaneous  change  of  tone  on  lus  part,  can  alone  restore 
^e  cordiality  which  is  so  essential  to  ministerial  usefulness  : 
but  should  your  Lordship  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  for  your 
^*^  satisfaction,  we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  facts,  and  beg 
^  state  that  the  latter  sermon  to  which  we  alluded,  was 
pi^eached  on  or  about  the  5th  of  January  last,  the  text  was 
Y^  the  8rd  chapter  of  St.  James ;  when,  after  dilating  upon 
tte  characteristics  of  the  "  wisdom  which  cometh  not  from 
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above,  but  is  earthly — sensual, — devilis V  he  added,  '^  I  refer 
to  recent  public  proceedings  in  this  Town/' 

As  your  Lordship  seems  to  attach  an  undue  importance 
to  the  number  of  signatures  appended  to  Mr.  Smithes 
Memorial,  we  are  compelled  to  press  an  enquiry  into  its 
correctness.  From  the  very  limited  nimiber  of  our  Con- 
gregation, and  their  known  sentiments,  it  is  impossible  that 
500  persons  at  all  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  should  have 
signed  that  memorial.  As  Mr.  Smith  has  published  his 
statements  not  only  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  but  also  in 
the  public  papers,  we  trust  your  Lordship  will  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  signatures  in  order  that  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  congregation  should  be  proved  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  for  a  public  expression. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Memorialists, 

C.  DASHWOOD,  Chatrmm, 

The  Lord  Bkhop  of  Exeter, 

Bishopstowe,  lith  Marehy  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir  Charles, 

I  HAVE  read  your  letter  as 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  yesterday  with  satisfaction :— for 
I  see  in  it  a  disposition  to  conciliation,  which  you  will  find 
me  fully  prepared  to  promote. 

As  to  the  surplice,  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
meeting  disclaims  all  intention  of  urging  him  to  lay  aside 
that  vestment  in  preaching,  as  a  demonstration  of  party 
feeling  on  his  own  part ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  feeling 
of  that  respectable  portion  of  his  congregation,  who  them- 
selves associate  it  with  a  party,  I  request  him  to  relinquish  it 

Li  regard  to  the  offensive  expression,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  to  which  you  refer,  I  shall  give  him  my  own  judg- 
ment very  decidedly,  that  such  an  application  of  the  words, 
if  made  by  him,  was  highly  unbecoming — and  ought  notfco 
be  repeated.  I  shaU  add  the  expression  of  my  earnest  hope, 
that  he  will  not  again  allude  to  such  matters  in  the  pulpit. 

With  regard  to  the  500  signatures,  I  will  request  Mr. 
Smith  to  shew  them  to  any  member  of  his  congregation  whom 
you  shall  name :  but  I  earnestly  deprecate  all  further  con- 
troversy before  the  world.  I  will,  if  it  be  desired,  allow  the 
inspection,  or  examination,  to  be  made  in  my  presence  and 
will  declare  my  opinion  of  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  say  to  him,  as  I  hesitate  not  to  saj 
to  you,  that  as  his  and  your  Bishop,  and  in  the  sacred  rela- 
tion in  which,  as  such,  I  stand  both  to  you  and  to  him,  I 
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iutreat  you  all  to  return  to  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  duty 
of  mutual  respect  and  affection,  and,  therefore,  of  mutual 
concession  and  forbearance,  which  ought  to  characterise  the 
intercourse  of  a  christian  pastor  and  his  flock. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Very  faithfully.  Yours, 
To  Admiral  Sir  C,  Dashfvood,  H.  EXETER. 

Torquay,  March  15^A,  1845. 

Mt  Dear  Lobd, 

It  is  with  much  gratification  that  I  am  deputed 
to  acknowledge  your  Lordship's  Letter  of  yesterday's  date, 
and  cordially  reciprocate  the  feeling  in  which  it  is  written. 
I  am  also  desired  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  prolong  this  painful  subject :  we  have  acted  through- 
out firom  principle  unmixed  with  the  slightest  personal  feeling, 
and  therefore  do  not  desire  to  enquire  further  into  the  history 
of  the  500  signatures,  unless  at  your  Lordship's  request,  and 
for  your  Lordship's  information.  Satisfied  with  the  result, 
we  would  wish  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  endeavouring 
humbly  to  fulfill  the  christian  injunctions  of  your  Lordship, 
of  mutual  concession  and  mutual  forbearance. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect,  which  we  all  feel  for  the 
high  and  dignified  position  which  we  owe  to  you  as  our 
Bishop,  and  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  regard,  I  have  the 
honor  of  subscribing  myself 

Your  Lordship's  devoted  and  obliged  humble  Servant, 

C.  DASHWOOD. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

Bishopstowe,  Monday  Afternoon. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  Charles, 

I  have  this  instant  received  your  Note  of 
the  15th  inst.,  and  I  delay  not  to  express  my  very  hearty 
thanks  to  yourself  individiuJly,  as  well  as  to  the  other  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  you  have  been  acting,  for  the  frank  and 
unqualified  tone  of  your  communication.  I  shall  send  it  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel,  as  we  must  all  wish  to 
feel  in  this  holy  week — and  rejoice  to  consign  to  oblivion  all 
past  differences. 

Yoin's  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Always  most  faithfully. 
Admiral  Sir  C  Dashwood.  H.  EXETER. 
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St.  John's  Vestry,  EaOtr  BoCj  1^45. 

My  D£ar  Sib  Charles, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese^  and  in  consideration  of  ^ 
expressed  wishes  of  some  members  of  my  congregation,  tie 
Surplice  will,  in  future,  be  discontinued  in  the  Pulpit^  in  the 
Aftmioon. 

With  a  sincere  hope  that  this  arrangement  will  restore 
peace  and  good  will  to  all  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Your  fEuthful  Friend  and  Minister, 

W.  G.  P.  SMITH. 

To  Admiral  Sir  C.  Daskwood. 


Bishopstowey  Wetbtesday  Morm9§. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  Charles, 

I  HAVE  had  a  very  satisfactory  letter 
from  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  as  desirous  as  every  christian  most 
be  to  return  to  peace  and  kindness  with  those  to  whom  he  is 
to  minister. 

He  is  desirous  that  I  should  state  that  he  did  no/  ap^f 
the  words  **  carnal — sensual — devilish ''  to  the  then  recent 
meeting. 

He  voluntarily  transmitted  to  me  the  list  of  625  names  of 
persons  of  his  congregation  who  had  addressed  him  in  frvor 
of  the  existing  mode  of  conducting  divine  service  in  St.  John's 
Chapel. 

He  repudiates  the  charge  made  in  some  publication,  which 
I  have  not  seen,  that  he  went  to  the  National  Schodb  to 
obtain  the  signatures  of  the  children. 

With  my  heartiest  regard, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Very  ^thfolly  Yours, 

H.  EXETER. 

Admiral  Sir  C.  Dashwood. 

Torquay,  28^  March,  ISO. 

My  Drar  Lord, 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that,  acting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  must  again  trouble  ^Qf 
Lordship  on  the  subject  of  their  difference  with  the  minister 
of  St.  John's  Chapel. 
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From  the  cordial  and  decided  tone  of  your  Lordship's  last 
Letter^  we  felt  assured^  that  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties^  it  was  therefore 
with  much  pain  and  surprise  that  we  received  the  enclosed 
oonmmnication  firom  Mr.  Smith. 

We  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  Lordship  informing 
US,  whether  it  is  your  Lordship's  intention  to  press  your 
Lordships  recommendation  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sur- 
plice in  the  Morning  Service  also  ?  Should  this  point  be 
conceded,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe,  that 
liarmony  and  peace  will  be  again  restored  to  our  congregation, 
provided  that  no  further  innovations  are  introduced,  even  of 
so  trifling  a  nature  as  the  chanting  of  the  Creed,  and  the 
novel  decorations  of  the  Chapel  at  Easter,  which  were  adopted 
for  the  first  time  last  Sunday. 

In  the  fervent  hope,  that  though  your  Lordship's  kind 
intervention  every  thing  may  be  finfdly  and  happily  arranged, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Lordship's 

Devoted  and  obliging  humble  Servaat, 

C.  DASHWOOD,  Chairman. 

The  Eight  Rev.  the  Lard  Bishop  of  Exeter. 


Bishopstowef  29th  March,  1846. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  Charles, 

I  HAVE  read  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
^te,  with  much  concern,  and  with  not  less  surprise. 

Your  preceding  letter,  of  the  15th,  expressed  so  uncon- 
ditional and  unqualified  a  ''  wish  to  bury  all  that  was  past  in 
oblivion, "  that  I  am  astonished  by  finding  the  old  dispute 
revived  by  the  same  few,  which  had  before  so  emphatically 
renounced  it. 

Permit  me  to  bring  back  to  your  attention  the  real  facts 
of  the  case. 

On  the  14th  of  this  month,  you  received  &om  me  a  letter, 
in  which  I  promised  to  request  Mr.  Smith  to  relinquish  the 
^^  of  the  Surplice  in  preaching,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  that  respectable  portion  of  his  congregation,  which 
^^sociated  that  vestment  with  a  particular  party  in  the  church, 
though  they  disclaimed  all  intention  of  urging  this  as  a 
demonstration  of  party-feeling  on  his  part.  — '  (There  were 
other  matters  in  my  letter,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer). 
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On  the  15th,  I  redeemed  my  pledge  hy  sending  to  Mr. 
Smith  a  copy  of  that  letter,  adding,  that  "  I  ventured  to 
anticipate  his  ready  concurrence  in  the  course  which  I  therdn 
intimated. " 

In  his  answer,  he  craved  time  for  deliberation,  before  he 
could  decide  on  the  course  which  he  should  take — saying 
that  '^  he  scarcely  felt  justified  in  acting  in  opposition  to  tbe 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  congregation,  expressed  in  so 
Christian  a  manner,  who  had  &;c,  and  to  whom  he  was  per- 
iuaded  the  entire  relinqtiishmerU  of  the  surplice  would  be  & 
cause  of  real  regret/' 

I  was  not  surprised  at  this  intimation — ^for  in  my  Letter 
to  Mr.  Kitson,  of  the  7th  inst.,  I  had  distinctly  recognised 
the  probability  of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  I  hoped,  that  if 
he  now  made  a  partial  confession  to  you  in  this  particular, 
harmony  would  be  restored.  This  hope  I  did  not  com- 
municate to  him;  for  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  matter 
wholly  to  his  own  decision. 

While  I  was  expecting  that  decision^  I  was  relieved  from 
all  anxiety  by  receiving  your  Letter  of  the  5th.^  in  which, 
referring  to  mine  of  the  day  before,  you  said  that  "  you  cor- 
dially reciprocated  the  feelmgs  in  which  it  was  written;  that 
you  desired  to  assure  me,  that  you  had  no  wish  to  prolong 
this  painful  subject; "  and  that,  "  satisfied  with  this  result** 
fmy  letter)  ''you  wished  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion, 
endeavouring  humbly  to  fulfil  my  christian  injunction  of 
mutual  concession  and  forbearance.  *' 

The  unqualified  and  unconditional  terms  in  which  you 
expressed  your  wish,  left  me  no  doubt,  that  harmony  was 
unconditionally  restored.  I  immediately  transmitted  it  to 
Mr.  Smith,  from  whom  I  received  an  answer,  expiesaiB^ 
similar  sentiments  to  yours,  and  characterised  by  me  in  mj 
letter  of  the  17th,  as  highly  satisfactory.  I  enclose  that 
answer  to  you,  requesting  you  to  return  it,  but  permittiBg 
you  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  if  you  think  fit.  You  wUl  percerre 
that  Mr.  Smith  draws  from  it  the  same  condnsion  as  myself, 
that  the  past  was  consigned  unconditionally  to  oblivion. 

I  no  longer  was  anxious  for,  nor,  indeed,  did  I  expect, 
any  further  c6mmunication  from  Mr.  Smith,  with  respect  to 
either  the  total  or  partial  relinquishment  of  tbe  Sur^cc  in 
preaching.  I  recognised  his  right  to  decide  that  point  for 
himself;  and  I  waited  to  see  the  result,  without  again 
alluding  to  the  subject.  In  truth,  I  felt  that  his  decision 
was  now  of  little  practical  moment, —  as  oblivion  of  the  past 
had  been  unconditionally  proclaimed  by  you,  I  had  the  more 
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entire  confidence  in  this  conclusion,  because  your  letter, 
though  dated  the  15th,  was  not  sent  to  me  till  late  on  the 
17th,  {Monday  in  Passion  Week.)  I  doubted  not,  therefore, 
that  its  tone  had  been  mainly  dictated  by  the  feelings,  which 
especially  becomes  us  all  at  that  Holy  Season. 

I  was  not  shaken  bom  that  conviction  by  receiving,  as  I 
did,  on  the  21st,  a  written  intimation  from  Mr.  Smith,  (which 
I  purposely  left  unacknowledged)  that  he  should  relinquish 
the  surplice  in  preaching  in  the  Evening  Service. 

On  Easter-day,  my  confidence  in  the  renewal  of  peace 
was  confirmed  by  the  gratifying  sight  of  some  of  those  who 
had,  I  believe,  acted  with  you,  receiving  the  holy  communion, 
the  pledge  of  christian  unity  and  love,  with  their  minister. 

1  venture,  therefore,  to  claim  from  you  and  the  other 
memorialists,  as  christians,  that  you  act  on  your  promise,  so 
freely  given,  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion :  for  myself  I  cannot 
again  consent  to  be  brought  to  a  consideration  of  it. 

On  the  two  fresh  grounds  of  complaint  mentioned  by  you 
I  will  add  a  few  words.  They  are,  "  the  novel  decoration  of 
the  church  on  Sunday  last "  that  is,  I  conclude,  with  ever- 
greens, as  at  Christmas, —  and  "  the  chanting  of  the  Creed  " 
f.  e.  the  Creed  commonly  called  of  St.  Athanasius. 

Now,  though  I  protest  against  your  prescribing  conditions, 
in  other  words,  dictating  what  is  to  be  done  in  church,  yet, 
on  this  occasion,  a  sincere  desire  of  satisfying  your  feelings 
makes  me  inform  you,  that  I  have,  as  Bishop,  expressed  to 
Mr.  Smith  my  regret,  that  he  should,  at  such  a  time  of 
jealousy,  have  introduced  a  novelty,  which  has  so  little  to 
recommend  it  at  any  time. 

In  regard  to  the  "  chanting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ; " 
it  is  so  commonly  done  in  churches,  where,  as  in  yours,  the 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  are  chanted,  and  it  is  so  accordant 
with  that  course,  of  which  the  alleged  majority  of  the 
congregation  have  strongly  expressed  their  approbation,  that 
I  decline  interfering  with  the  liberty,  which  the  law  of  the 
church  gives  to  your  minister :  for  the  Rubric  before  this 
creed  says,  ''Then  shall  be  sung  or  said. ^' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  beseech  you,  and  all  in  whose  name 
you  have  written  to  me,  as,  with  equal  reason,  I  shall  "beseech 
Mr.  Smith,  to  return  to  those  feelings  of  christian  love,  which 
so  lately  calmed  and  hallowed  your  souls  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

Pray  with  me,  that  the  God  of  peace  may  guide  the  feet 
of  iJl  into  the  paths  of  peace  I 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Your's  very  faithfiilly 
Admiral  Sir  C.  Daskwood.  H.  EXETER. 
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Torremaunt,  Mtk  March,  l^j. 

My  Lord, 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  last  enclosnres, 
I  had  prepared  the  accompanying  communication^  which  I 
still  think  it  due  to  myself  to  forward  to  your  Lordship. 

Pleased  as  I  am  at  learning  that  the  remonstrants  no 
longer  press  for  an  examination  of  the  requisition  to  me^  stiD, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  must  now  request  yoor 
Lordship's  attention  to  this  subject^  as^  though  the  oppositko 
is  happily  withdrawn^  still  the  impression  which  must  remain 
on  their  minds,  if  unexplained,  would  be  most  prejudicial  to 
my  present  and  future  usefulness ;  whilst  an  assurance  from 
you  to  them,  of  the  real  existence  of  this  document,  to  the 
correct  copying  of  which  I  pledge  myself,  would^  I  conceiTe, 
do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  restore  that  mutual  confidence 
which  formerly  existed,  and  which  I  trust  again  to  enjoy  st 
no  distant  period,  through  your  kind  mediation.  With  regsid 
to  the  conciliatory  tone  of  Sir  Charles  Daahwood's  letter,  I 
need  scarcely  add  how  sincerely  I  rejoice  at  it^  and  hov 
cordially  with  you,  do  1  welcome  this  approach  to  reneircd 
harmony,  and  his  proposal  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  past  dif- 
ferences. 

May  I,  however,  be  excused  for  reminding  your  Lordshijs 
that  desirous  as  I  naturally  must  be  to  meet  these  advances 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  my  duty,  still  I  am  at  present  in 
the  eyes  of  the  memorialists  labouring  under  your  Lordship's 
censure,  expressed  in  your  letter  to  them  of  the  I4th  inst.  on 
the  representaition  of  their  impression  of  my  collusion ;  whidi 
impression  still  remains  on  their  minds.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  enquire  whether  it  is  your  Lordship's  intention  to 
clear  me  with  them  on  this  matter  f  as  I  candidly  oonfeis 
myself  reluctant  to  bear  the  stigma  now  attached  to  me^  and 
which  must  ever  continue,  unless  kindly  removed  by  yon ; 
and  whilst  so  continuing  must  be  a  bar  to  that  peifect  lore 
now,  I  trust,  sincerely  sought  by  all  parties. 

With  the  earnest  prayer  that  your  Lordship  may  00 
longer  be  harrassed  by  these  painful  subjects^  and  thst  t 
season  of  peace  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  voucihsaftd 
tons  all^ 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  Senrant, 

W.  O.  PARKS  SBOTH. 

The  Eight  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
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Torquay,  dd  April,  1845. 
Mt  Dbak  Loed, 

I  HAVE  had  the  honour  of  receiying  your 
letter  of  the  29th  nit.,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  preceding  day^ 
together  with  one  firom  Mr.  Smith  to  your  Lordship  of  the 
17th,  which  I  herewith  return,  having  availed  myself  of  your 
permission  to  take  a  copy  of  it. 

Although  your  Lordship  appears  to  be  disinclined — 
indeed,  you  have  virtually  objed^ed  to  the  holding  of  any 
further  communication  relative  to  the  unhappy  differences 
that  still  subsist  between  the  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel 
and  the  most  influential  part  of  his  congregation,  yet,  there 
are  some  observations  contained  in  the  letters  above  alluded 
to,  that  absolutely  requires  some  further  explanation ;  when, 
having  done  so,  it  is  not  our  intention  again  to  trouble  your 
Lordship  on  this  most  painful  subject. 

With  reference,  then,  to  your  letter  to  me  of  the  12th  of 
last  month,  in  which  you  promised  to  request  Mr.  Smith  to 
relinquish  the  use  of  the  surplice,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  that  respectable  portion  of  Ins  congre^tion  who 
had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  various  alterations  in  the 
performance  of  Divine  Service ;  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Smith  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obey,  if  not 
with  the  actual  command,  yet  with  your  Lordship's  strong 
recommendation,  that  he  would  relinquish  the  surplice,  as 
was  recently  done  at  St  Sidwell's ;  and  taking  into  consider- 
ation your  Lordship's  advice  to  us  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  conciliation,  thereby  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to 
our  distracted  church  j  we  unhesitatingly  and  most  cordially 
reciprocated  to  the  kind  and  excellent  feelings  contained  in 
your  Lordship's  letter,  assuring  you  that  we  had  no  wish  or 
desire  to  prolong  this  most  painful  subject;  trusting  that 
every  unpleasant  feeling  would  now  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
thereby  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  Christian  injunction  by 
mutual  concession  and  forbearance.  And  it  was  in  this  view, 
and  in  this  fond  hope,  that  I  conveyed  to  your  Lordship  the 
sentiments  of  the  Committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  in 
my  reply  to  that  communication. 

Conceiving  then,  that  all  matters  would  thus  be  finally 
and  amicably  settled  to  the  satisfiaction  of  all  parties  by  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  Surplice,  your  Lordship  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  the  sorrow  and  regret  we  experienced  on  re- 
ceiving a  Letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  dated  Easter  Eve,  merely 
stating,  "  that  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  in  consideration  of  the  express 
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wishes  of  some  of  my  Coi^rq;ation,  the  SurpHoe  will  in 
foture  be  discontiniied  in  the  Pulpit  in  the  Eyening/'  Thus 
disappointed  in  our  first  expectation  that  the  Suplkse  would 
be  entirely  discontinued,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  psordsl 
concession  had  been  proffered  to  us  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the 
Teiy  onset,  simply  on  the  condition  of  our  withdrawing  oor 
remonstrance,  which  we  could  not  comply  with,  I  wraa  dead 
by  the  Committee,  to  reiterate  our  request  for  a  total  abia- 
donment  in  accordance  to  our  original  application ;  and  if  ia 
so  doing  we  approached  too  near  to  the  tone  of  dictatioD,  ve 
most  emphatically  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  sndi 
was  not  our  intention ;  and  whilst  we  sincerely  regret  that 
you  should  have  so  considered  it,  we  must  in  our  own  jus- 
tification repudiate  the  heavy  charge  of  bringing  forward 
firesh  complaints,  which,  under  existing  circumstances  eannot» 
and  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  ought  not  in  fkimcss, 
to  be  considered  in  that  poilit  of  view,  it  bein^  a  mere 
repetition  of  our  original  request. 

With  respect  to  the  525  signatures  attached  to  the  r^ 
quisition  sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  no  desire  to  move  that 
question,  being  fully  convinced  it  would  only  tend  to  increase 
the  unpleasant  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed ;  but 
as  he  appears  to  be  so  much  annoyed  at  some  rep(»is  that 
have  reached  him  on  this  subject,  as  almost  to  render 
incapable  of  performing  his  derioil  duties  to  his  own 
faction,  or  that  of  his  congregation,  uutil  they  are  removed, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  the  list  closely  investi- 
gated, not  that  we  have  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  number. 
But  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  were  acquired,  and 
their  competence  to  sign,  is  another  question :  but  this  most 
rest  solely  with  Mr.  Smith,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  nofe 
further  in  the  business,  being  fully  convinced  of  the  oonect- 
ness  of  our  own  proceedings. 

As  to  the  chanting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  we  are  fbllj 
satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  strict  conformance  with  the  Rubric, 
and  that  it  may  be  sung  or  said,  and  so  it  is  with  that  of  Ae 
Apostles ;  but  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  enquire  of  your 
Lordship,  whether  it  has  been  customary  to  chant  either? 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  chosen  an  unpropitious  moment  in  so  doing,  whea  the 
minds  of  men  are  at  such  variance  with  each  other.  Wheoi 
therefore,  we  bring  to  our  recollection  the  various  alteraticms 
and  innovations  tihat  have  lately  occurred,  and  are  afaaost 
weekly  occurring,  I  fear  we  can  no  longer  consider  it  as  the 
duj  unostentsSioua  mode  df  wordiip  to  which  we  have  been 
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aMscnstomed  firom  our  infancy,  and  which  Mr.  Smith  himaelf 
Iij»  80  judiciously  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
gregation^ till  withm  these  last  few  months. 

We  are  therefore  obliged  by  sad  necessity^  either  to 
submit  to  what  we  cannot  approve,  or  have  recourse  to  some 
other  place  of  worship  for  spiritual  consolation ;  and  most 
gladly  would  we  fly  to  Trinity  Chapel,  or  the  Parish  Churchy 
'^rhere  we  understand  no  such  innovations  have  been  made, 
but  from  which  we  are  debarred  for  the  want  of  room,  they 
Ixixig  already  crowded  to  excess. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  with  every  sentiment  of 
respect  and  veneration  for  your  exalted  situation^ 

Your  devoted  and  obliged 
Humble  Servant, 

C.  DASHWOOD,  Vice  Admiral. 

I%e  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

P.  S.  We  are  given  to  understand  the  chapel  can  only 
oontain  about  490  sittings,  and  nearly  20Q  of  these,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  are  occupied  by  the  families  and  servants 
of  those  who  signed  the  remonstrance,  besides  many  others : 
it  is  self-evident,  then,  that  many  of  those  who  signed  the 
requisition  to  Mr.  Smith  are  not  attendants  at  his  chapel. 


Bishopstojvej  April  2ndj  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir  Charles, 

The  reason  which  I  gave  in  my  last, 
oompels  me  to  decline  observing  on  the  main  portion  of  the 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  you :  but  I  am.  happy 
to  correct  a  misapprehension  of  that  part  of  my  last  letter 
which  referred  to  fresh  complaints. 

I  was  so  far  finom  thinking  it  a  matter  o£  charge  against 
you  and  your  friends,  that  you  should  bring  forward  fresh 
complaints  against  fresh  innovations,  that  I  intended  to 
shew  my  readiness  (while  I  declined  discussing  any  thing 
which  had  passed  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
15th  ult.),  to  enter  into  consideration  of  any  new  grounds  of 
complakU  which  might  arise.  Accordingly  I  testified  that 
readiness  by  considering  the  two  particnlars  mentioned  by 
you.  One  of  them — the  decoration  of  the  church  with  ^er- 
greens  on  Easter  Day, — believing  it,  on  your  authority,  to 
be  a  novelty,  I  strongly  censured  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith : 
but  I  withdrew  that  censure^  on  being  assured  by  him  that 
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it  was  an  usage  which  was  established  by  the  prsctioe  of 
many  years  in  St.  John's  Chapel.  I  considered,  therefore, 
that  the  novelty  would  be  in  discontinuing  it. 

With  regard  to  ''  the  chaunting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed/' 
having  already  stated  that  I  think  it  in  manifest  acoordanoe 
with  that  mode  of  performing  Divine  Service  which  has  the 
declared  approbation  of  the  majority  of  Af  r.  Smith's  congre- 
gation, I  have  nothing  more  which  I  think  it  nec^ssry 
to  say. 

But  I  cannot  conclude,  without  imploring  you,  and  those 
who  are  acting  with  you,  to  pause  long  before  you  take  the 
step,  which  some  expressions  in  your  letter  seem  to  intimste. 
May  you  seek  the  guidance  of  God^s  Holy  Spirit,  before  von 
rush  into  that,  which  I  must  not  scruple  to  call,  deadly  sm— 
the  sin  of  schism !  May  that  Blessed  Spirit  arrest  yonr 
course,  and  keep  you  in  the  Unity  of  that  Church,  which^ 
and  which  only,  is  the  Body  of  Christ ! 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Charles,  with  unalterable  feelings  of 
personal  regard — ^which  I  never  feared  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  thus  to  evince — and  with  anxious  solicitude  for  your 
soul's  welfare. 

your's  affectionatelv. 

And  most  sorrowfully, 

H.  £XET£R. 
Admiral  Sir  C  Dashwood. 


Torquay^  Uth  Jwu,  1815. 
My  Load, 

In  compliance  with  resolutions  of  two  Vestiy 
Meetings  (of  which  copies  are  sent  herewith)  we  beg  respect- 
fully to  request  your  Lordship's  interference  to  settle  caisin 
matters  between  us^  us  Churchwardens  of  this  Parish,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  as  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel. 

The  matters  are,  the  right  of  the  Churchwardens  to  be 
admitted  to  the  distribution  of  the  Ahns  collected  in  St  John's 
Chapel  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Parish  Church;  and  the 
right  exercised  by  Mr.  Smith,  but  denied  by  the  Church- 
wardens, of  his  appointing  Chapel  Wardens  for  St  John's 
Chapel. 

We  have  forwarded  with  this,  two  opinions  of  Coonseli 
shoUd  your  Lordship  think  right  to  refer  to  them.  Mr.  Hope's 
opinion  is  a  copy  furnished  from  the  original  by  Mr.  James. 
We  are  apprehensive  these  matters  are  not  strictly  cogniiable 
by  your  Lordship,  but  it  is  hoped  that  your  interference  miv 
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he  the  means  of  settling  them^  without  resorting  to  other 
proceedings;  and  we  therefore  trust  your  Lordship  will 
pardon  us  for  the  liberty  we  now  take^ 

We  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  Lordships  very  obedient  Servants, 

W.KITSON,  JuN.  1^,      ,        , 
JOSEPH  RABY,     ]^rchwardens. 

The  Right  Bev,  the  Lard  Bishop  of  Exeter. 


Bishopstowej  ViUh  June,  1B45. 

GentlemeNj 

I  am  too  busy  in  preparing  for  my  Visit- 
ation, to  be  able  to  spare  time  even  for  reading  the  bundle 
of  papers  which  you  have  sent  to  me.  To  say  the  truth — I  am 
tired  of  the  discussions  in  Torquay^  and  congratulate  myself 
on  the  reflection  that  of  the  6  or  700  parishes  in  my  diocese^ 
there  are  very  few  indeed  equally  prolific  of  disputes.  Your 
note  admits  that  it  is  very  doubtAil  whether  the  present 
questions  are  such  as  I  can  decide  of  my  own  authority. 
This  also  is  an  imperative  reason  for  my  declining  to  look 
into  them.  But  as  I  wish  to  see  peace  every  where,  especially 
in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  will  say  thus  much — 
if,  after  my  visitation,  your  differences  shall  still  continue, 
and  both  parties  will  unite  in  referring  them  to  my  arbitra- 
tion, I  will  not  refuse  to  decide  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yom'  obedient  Servant, 

H.  EXETER, 
The  Churchwardens  of  Tomufham, 


BUiott,  Prhiter,  Vaughan  Parade,  Torquay. 
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PREFACE. 


It  too  frequently  happens  that  an  injudicious 
selection  from  the  papers  of  a  deceased  Author  is 
published  with  the  view  of  enhancing  his  talents ; 
and  never  having  been  intended  by  him  to  see  the 
lights  the  very  contrary  effect  is  produced.  Such^ 
however^  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
since  the  remarks  which  follow  were  written  by 
the  late  Archdeacon  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 

Three  copies  were  found  amongst  his  papers^ 
the  collation  of  which  required  much  time  and 
attention,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas  differently  expressed.  In  fact,  the 
publication  would  have  been  given  up  in  despair, 
had  it  not  been  encouraged  by  two  or  three  of  the 
Archdeacon's  most  intimate  friends,  and  amongst 
them^  the  late  Dean  of  Ely  (Dr.  Wood),  whose 
sound  judgment  few  will  question^  and  whose  loss 
all  who  knew  him  will  ever  most  sincerely  regret. 


VI  PREFACE. 

Under  the  above  circumstances^  the  following 
observations  are  submitted  to^  it  is  hoped^  an 
indulgent  Public,  who  will  at  least  attribute  any 
failures  to  the  son^  and  not  to  the  father. 

In  order  to  obviate  what  may  occaaonally  appear 
a  break  in  the  argument^  each  paragraph  has  been 
numbered,  so  that,  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  connexion  is  not  immediately  apparent,  the 
advantage  of  independent  testimony  may  be  called 
in  aid,  to  strengthen  the  position  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Author  to  establish. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  Deistical 
Opinions  are  more  prevalent  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  arising,  not  from  a  fair  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  Christianity^  but  from  a  careless  inattention 
and  indifference  to  Revelation.  Men  feel  a  disposition 
to  disbelieve  without  consulting  proper  evidence^ 
and  weighing  it  impartially;  notions  are  conse- 
quently imbibed^  which  it  is  difficult  to  set  aside ; 
and  they  are  aflerwards  called  into  action  without 
any  consideration  of  the  ground  upon  which  they 
have  been  originally  formed.  It  is  a  work  of  some 
difficulty/  thoroughly  and  fairly  to  examine  the 

1  <'A  thorough  examination  into  religion  is  a  matter  of  pretty 
lAige  compass^  and,  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires  some  knowledge, 
tt  well  as  time  and  attention,  to  see  how  the  evidence  comes 
out,  upon  balancing  one  thing  with  another,  and  what,  upon  the 
whole,  is  the  amount  of  it" — Butler's  Analogy,  P.  ii.  c.  6. 
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VIM  INTRODUCTION. 

basis  upon  which  our  religious  belief  is  founded; 
and,  even  if  such  knowledge  be  desired,  the  means 
of  attaining  it  may  not  always  be  at  hand.  It  is 
under  such  feelings  and  circumstances  that  the 
following  remarks  are  offered,  under  a  hope  that 
they  will  be  of  service  to  the  sincere  inquirers 
after  truth. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  DEISM. 


CHAPTER  L 

PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 

L  We  are  told  by  the  Deists  that  revelation  is 
only  a  pretence  to  induce  obedience  to  the  civil 
power :  that  it  is  a  state  policy,  and  nothing  more. 
But  if  Christianity  be  merely  conducive  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  a  strong  presumption  is 
aflPorded  in  favour  of  its  Divine  origin.  The  infer- 
ence consequently  from  the  concession  of  our 
adversaries,  makes  directly  against  themselves. 

2.  So  long  as  a  man  disbelieves  in  revealed 
religion,  he  must  necessarily  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  evidences  in  its  support :  for  to  be  coilvinced 
of  the  evidence,  is  to  be  persuaded  that  a  reve- 
lation exists,  and  consequently  must  be  admitted. 
Now  the  Christian  religion  differs  from  all  other 
in  reference  to  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches.  It 
<Ealls  in  with  some  of  those,  which  many  of  the 
^sest  heathen  philosophers  had  inculcaied :  but 
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I  PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 

this  may  be  reckoned  no  inconsiderable  argament 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  independent  of  its  Divine 
origin.  ''  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  fieUi 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shaU  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  T  a  fair  proof,  by  inference,  of  man's 
immortality ;  or,  at  least,  a  proof  that  he  is  of  more 
consequence,  may  I  say,  than  the  brute  creation, 
which,  like  the  herb,  after  it  has  been  cast  into  the 
oven,  lives  not  again — **  is  not.'' 

3.  The  Deist  maintains,  that  the  free  agency  0/ 
man,  and  the  fore-knowledge  of  God,  are  irre- 
concilable. But  who  shall  say, — ^whether  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  contingent  implies  a  contra- 
diction ?  and  until  this  can  be  proved,  the  doctrine 
of  free-will  and  fore-knowledge  cannot  fiurly  he 
objected  to.  Freedom  of  will  is  necessary  in  order 
to  render  man  a  responsible  being.  We  are  assured 
in  Scripture  that  God  gives  to  man  more  or  less 
preventing  grace,  and  in  consequence  of  man's 
contumacy,  more  or  less  withdraws  it.  Why  then 
may  not  man  be  left  a  free  agent  without  the  attri- 
bute of  fore-knowledge  being  encroached  uponf 
God  still  sees  how  man  acts,  and  consequently  he 
is  a  proper  subject  for  reward  or  punishment 

4.  When  St.  Paul  asks,  •*  Is  the  law  sin  f  the 
answer  is, ''  God  forbid ;  I  had  not  known  sin  bat  by 
the  law."  It  appears,  then,  that  the  law  was  the 
cause  of  sin ;  but  not  in  itself  sinful.  Sin  was  the 
consequence  of  the  law;  but  the  law  was  cxp^ 
dient.     Hence  the  origin  of  evil.     If  then  it  ^ 
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asked^  why  was  man  created  a  free  agent  ?  Why  ? 
— ^because,  he  who  acts  only  as  he  is  acted  upon  is 
a  mere  machine^  and  consequently  not  responsible 
for  his  actions.  On  such  a  subject,  however,  we 
must  speak  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  for 
**  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness  with  God." 

5.  Believers  in  revelation  feel  assured,  that  man, 
created  in  innocence,  fell — and  fell  under  a  tempta- 
tion infinitely  less  than  those  which  every  son  of 
Adam  almost  daily  resists.     It  was  not,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  man  should  fall ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  to  offer  motives  for 
tbe  performance  of  a  duty,  may  assist  man  in  the 
^iischarge  of  it  without  interfering  with  his  free- 
agency.     Now,  in  reference  to  the  Deity: — God 
must  either  not  have  had  a  beginning  of  existence, 
or  a  beginning  without  a  cause :  both  suppositions 
equally  incomprehensible  by  human  intellect.     A 
revelation  therefore   coming  from   such  a  Being, 
most  be  expected  to  contain  some  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  at  least  on  that  account ;  and  there- 
fore no  objection  ought  to  be  raised  against  it. 
If  man,  with  his  feeble  powers,  by  the  aid  of  glasses, 
^n  bring  stars,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  appa- 
rently within  his  grai^)  and  calculate  with  the 
minutest  accuracy  eclipses  and  various  other  phe- 
nomena to  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  subject, 
^  not  this,  at  least,  aid  in  rendering  more  easy  of 
^lief  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity  ? 

6.  Further — either  the  whole  series  of  miracles 
Mid  prophecies  are  true — or  partly  true— or  false. 

B  2 
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If  the  second  supposition  be  admitted,  there  cannot 
be  any  difficulty  in  conceding  the^r*^  .•  since  if  God 
has  in  some  instances  interposed  in  the  concerns  of 
the  world,  his  power  and  his  consideration  of  human 
affairs  is  established.  The  ^rst  case,  then,  or  Uie 
third,  must  be  admitted,  without  anything  being 
introduced  which  is  not  worthy  of  belief.  In  order 
to  make  a  choice,  therefore,  out  of  the  three  pro- 
positions, the  second  must  be  established  to  render 
the^r^^  credible :  and  then  (bearing  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  arguing  with  an  Atheist)  a  choice  may 
be  made  between  thej^rst  and  third. 

7.  Now  is  it  credible  that  all  the  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies recorded  in  Scripture  should  be  false,  when 
the  former  are  stated  to  have  been  of  public  noto- 
riety, acknowledged  at  the  time  by  eye-witnesses, 
and  by  them  recorded  for  the  use  of  future  gene- 
rations; whereas  the  latter  could  only  demand 
credit,  and  be  authenticated,  after  their  fulfilment 
Now  these  prophetic  and  miraculous  gifts  were 
occasionally  united  in  the  same  person ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  allowed  truth  of  the  miracle  wit- 
nessed ought  to  lead,  by  fair  inference,  to  a  belief 
that  the  prophetic  power  was  also  granted  to  hiiD» 
and  a  consequent  deduction  that  the  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled  at  its  due  season.  If  it  be 
advanced  that  deception  is  so  easy,  how  happens  it 
that  no  other  like  records  exist,  since  the  Bible  is 
the  only  book  in  which  we  have  a  narration  of  both 
miracles  and  prophecies  ?  How  happens  it  that  such 
impositions  (as  they  are  called)  have  not  been  fre- 
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quently  attempted  ?  There  are,  indeed,  accounts  of 
a  few  miracles  having  been  performed  in  the  Romish 
Church  ;  but,  if  the  truth  were  divulged,  the  sincere 
belief  which  they  obtained  was  only  among  the 
credulous  and  illiterate ;  and,  even  under  Popery, 
prophetic  powers  are  not  on  record.  Mahomet, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  sent  by  God, 
was  too  wise  to  assume  the  powers  of  a  prophet ; 
he  knew  full  well  that  no  man  could  do  such  things 
unless  God  were  with  him. 

8.  When  our  blessed  Lord  cured  the  sick  and 
raised  the  dead.  He  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view, — 
the  establishment  of  His  authority  as  a  divine  per- 
son; that  the  end  for  which  He  came  into  the 
world  might  be  credited;  and  not  solely  for  the 
relief  of  those  on  whom  such  powers  were  exercised. 
In  fact,  miracles  and  prophecies  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  form  the  whole  of  God's  correspond- 
ence with  man  ;  one  end  is  perpetually  kept  in  view, 
— viz.,  his  redemption.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  calls  pro- 
phecy the  more  *' svre  word" '  to  denote  the  moral 
impossibility  of  being  deceived  by  it.  He  calls  it, 
also,  *'  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ;"  an  evidence 
which,  if  all  other  fail,  still  remains  incontro- 
vertible. 

'  It  has  been  inferred,  from  these  words,  that  prophecy  affords 
a  stronger  proof  than  miracles ;  but  the  more  proper  rendering 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be,  **  we  have  the  prophetic  word  more 
firm.*'  The  comparison  is  not  between  their  relative  strength  of 
evidence ;  for  even  a  smaller  degree  of  evidence,  added  to  what 
has  gone  before,  may  increase  its  strength  ;    e.  g,  a  fact  may  hnve 
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9.  The  principal^  if  not  the  only  religions^  which 
have  obtained  in  the  world,  are,  the  ChrUtian,  die 
Jewish,  the  Heathen,  and  the  Mahometan.  The 
two  former  are  not  absolutely  the  same,  but  there 
is  a  likeness,  similar  to  tjbat  of  sisters;  forming, 
through  the  medium  of  miracles  and  prophecies, 
one  imiform,  connected  scheme,  containing  for  its 
end  the  certainty  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  means  of 
man's  redemption  through  the  mediation  of  Christ 
crucified.  The  absurdities  of  the  third  were  such 
as  to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
fourth  admits  the  two  first,  claims  not  miraculous  or 
prophetic  powers,  and  consequently  has  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  for  the  establishment  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

10.  If  God  had  withdrawn  Himself  from  the 
earth  immediately  after  its  creation,  and  left  man  to 
act  according  to  the  imaginations  of  his  heart,  the 
consequence  would  have  been,  that,  as  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  regularly  took  place,  no 
idea  of  a  superintending  Providence  would  have 
existed;  chance  or  nature  would  have  been  the 
deities  which  man  worshipped,  and  morality  could 
never  have  found  a  place  in  his  creed.  That  which 
never  had  a  beginning  is  far  beyond  human  com- 
prehension; but  still  some  idea  might  have  been 

a  certain  degree  of  credibility,  from  the  evidence  of  one  witaessy 
which  may  be  increased  by  the  evidence  of  another,  though  the 
latter  may  be  of  an  inferior  nature ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is 
independent^  as  well  as  efmeurreni  testimony. 
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su^ested  of  everything  having  gone  on  for  a  long 
previous  time,  as  now  seen,  without  the  idea  of  from 
everloHing  having  occurred.  And,  as  a  proof  of 
this  conjecture,  do  we  not  find  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
educated  as  well  as  uneducated,  talking  loosely  of 
the  works  of  creation,  and  calhng  them  natural, 
without  any  surprise  at  their  existence?  If  the 
heavens  only  are  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,  man 
might  say,  I  am  not  taught  any  duty ;  I  am  left 
here  to  perish  like  the  brute  creation,  and  I  will 
eat  and  drink,  since  to-morrow  I  may  die.  Sepa^ 
rate  man  from  his  Creator  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
and  you  leave  him  in  the  same  state  as  if  he  were 
a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

11.  The  Deist,'  however,  affirms  that  the  light 
of  nature  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose,  both  of 
this  life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come;  and 
hence  he  infers,  that  since  a  Divine  revelation  is 
unnecessary,  none  has  ever  been  vouchsafed.  If 
the  position  were  true,  the  inference  might  be 
admitted;  biit  every  question  must  be  examined 
on  its  own  merits :  that  before  us  is  a  question  of 
fact — has  a  revelation  ever  been  made  9  And  this 
must  be  determined  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
as  that  by  which  any  other  related  fact  is  to  be 
established.     The  fair  opposition  to  the  truth  of  a 

'  There  exist  two  descriptions  of  Deists :  men  of  loose^and 
profligate  characters,  who  never  think  at  all ;  and  men  who 
bewilder  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  subtilties. 
With  the  former  jou  cannot  reason,  and  the  latter  opposes  his 
speculative  conclusions  to  matters  of  fact. 
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revelation  should  proceed  upon  this  principle,  that 
"  the  evidence  in  its  support  is  inconclusive."  We 
do  not  mean  to  exclude  all  arguments  from  the 
attributes  of  God :  but  that  is  not  the  prindple  on 
which  the  question  hinges.  Whatever  revelation 
of  His  will  it  may  please  God  to  bestow,  man 
should  consider  as  sufficient ;  but  what  that  suffi- 
ciency may  be,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
intellect  to  discover;  since,  however  the  Deist 
expects  an  answer  on  his  own  principles,  the 
inquiry  must  be,  ''what  is  the  sufficiency  coo- 
tended  for  ?" 

12.  In  human  institutions  we  are  not  left  to  act 
from  our  own  judgment,  and  thence  form  our 
ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Laws  are  enacted 
and  promulgated,  in  all  civil  societies,  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  those 
who  do  well.  On  the  same  ground,  may  it  not, 
without  presuniption,  be  expected,  that  a  Divine 
law  would  be  promulgated  to  guide  man  in  his 
moral  and  religious  duties?  In  the  investigation 
of  our  duties  from  the  light  of  nature,  they  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  which  that  light 
affi)rds.  God  has  not  only  provided  for  our  sub- 
sistence, but  has  superadded  pleasures,  gratifica- 
tions, and  enjoyments,  not  requisite  for  our  mere 
existence;  and  does  not  this  imply  benevolence? 
Nevertheless,  great  distress  and  much  evil  exists, 
which  the  utmost  prudence  and  caution  cannot 
avert;  and,  according  to  our  finite  conceptions, 
good  and  evil  are  not  distributed  in  proportion  to 
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desert.  From  such  view  of  human  life,  how  is  the 
perfect  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God  to  be 
inferred,  on  which  rest  all  our  hopes  and  all  our 
fears  ?  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  assure  us,  that,  as 
a  recompence  for  our  short  a£9ictions,  if  we  submit 
to  His  will,  God  hath  provided  such  joys  as  surpass 
man's  understanding.  But  natural  religion  steps 
in,  and  asserts,  that  God  is  only  our  Creator.  Of 
a  Redeemer,  or  the  necessity  of  one,  the  Deist  pro- 
fesses to  be  ignorant;  revelation  to  him  is  a 
nonentity. 

1 3.  According  to  the  creed  of  the  Deist,  reason^ 
is  to  be  our  supreme  guide :  it  is  to  teach  us  what 
we  are  to  believe,  or  the  contrary ;  what  God  will, 
or  what  He  will  not  do.  Now,  there  are  many 
arrangements  in  God's  dispensations,  of  which  the 
utility  is  not  perceived;  many  evils,  without  any 
apparent  good,  which,  if  man  had  the  power,  he 
would  avert,  in  accordance  with  his  conception  of 

*  This  is  called  the  age  of  reason,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  produce  new  discoveries  in  reference  to  man's  moral 
and  religious  duties ;  and  that  the  nature  of  God,  the  ways  of 
His  providence,  and  the  secrets  of  His  administrations,  would  be 
rendered  more  manifest,  and  less  liable  to  hnman  cavil.  But 
these  boasters  of  the  powers  of  unassisted  reason,  have  only 
riveted  together  a  few  of  the  shattered  objections  to  revelation 
of  olden  times,  retailing  wares  which  were  scarcely  vendible  when 
originaUy  manufactured.  Bankrupts  in  reputation,  they  set  up 
business  in  stolen  goods,  and  vainly  hope  to  acquire  a  profit 
without  embarking  a  capital.  Opinions  originally  broached  with 
some  degree  of  decency,  are  now  published  in  the  language  of 
ribaldry,  and  the  cause  of  Heaven  is  betrayed  in  low  wit,  and  a  scur- 
ribus  profanation  of  the  Name  and  the  Mcgesty  of  the  Almighty. 
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propriety*  Many  animals  have  noxious  qualities^ 
and  are  to  us  without  any  conceivable  use ;  and  a 
great  part  of  mankind  are  cut  off  before  they 
attain  an  age  sufficient  to  render  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society/  At  this  our  reason  is  confounded, 
and  we  ask.  For  what  purpose  were  they  created  ? 
In  the  moral  world  would  num  have  originally 
admitted  sin,  or  his  own  positive,  or  at  least  com- 
parative, misery  in  this  life?  and  yet  it  pleased 
God  so  to  constitute  human  affiurs.  '^  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after." If  it  were  true,  that  whatsoever  is  reason- 
able may  be  discovered  by  reason,'  no  bounds 
could  be  set  to  man's  knowledge ;  even  the  secret 
things,  which  belong  unto  the  Lord,  and  appear 
reasonable,  would,  on  this  principle,  be  discx>ver- 
able  by  human  intellect  How  presumptuous,  then, 

*  Dr.  Price,  in  his  DisaeriationSf  uses  this  aa  an  argumeDt  in 
favour  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  this  Kfe.  He  quotes 
Butler  (Analogy,  ptLch.  5)  respecting  &e  g^reat  waste  of  nature  in 
seeds  and  bodies :  bni  Butler  draws  no  condnsions  fiiTounble  to 
Price  8  opinions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  that  the  circnmatance  is 
altogether  unaeeoufUable.  Perhaps  the  strongest  text  in  Uie  New 
Testament  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  is  Luke  xx.  35.  **  They 
which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  attain  that  worid/'  seems  to 
imply  that  all  shall  not.  But,  when  so  little  is  said  on  the 
subject,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion. 

'  Rousseau«nd  Bolingbroke  assert,  that  reason  comes  slowly  to 
our  assistance.     Is  not  this  a  strong  argument  in  fiivour  of  the 

« 

necessity  of  a  revelation,  especially  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
before  men  had  been  instructed  by  experience  and  ofaeervatiott  ? 
Reason  is  a  sluggard,  says  the  latter ;  yet  it  is  upon  reason  he 
would  teach  us  to  depend. 
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and  how  great  is  the  inconsistency  between  man's 
high  pretensions  to  knowledge,  and  the  ignorance 
which  he  is  compelled  to  confess ! 

14.  Admitting  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  reasoning  upon  them,  we  are  often  led  to  con- 
clusions contrary  to  fact :  for  we  do  not  consider, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  see  a  reason  for  the  Divine 
conduct,  and  another  to  see  a  reason  against  it ; 
yet  the  Deist  concludes,  in  the  former  case,  as  he 
would  in  the  latter.  There  may  be  nothing  incom- 
prehensible in  the  reason  of  our  belief,  although 
there  may  be  in  the  truth  which  is  believed:  but 
these  two  circumstances  are  frequently  confounded : 
e^.  nothing  is,  perhaps,  more  above  the  reason  of 
man,  than  to  explain  the  wisdom  of  Ood  in  ere-' 
ating  and  placing  him  in  the  state  which  human 
life  is  shown  to  be ;  but  it  is  so.  The  mode  of 
God's  existence  is  incomprehemible ;  but  the 
grounds  on  which  we  believe  His  existence  are 
reasonable  and  conclusive.  It  has  been  said,  that 
if  reason  be  not  sufficient  to  direct  us,  the  original 
constitution  of  things  must  have  been  defective; 
but  such  assumption  takes  for  granted  the  very 
truth  to  be  proved — '*  that  it  was  intended  reason 
should  be  sufficient." 

15.  In  the  moral  world  we  are  ignorant  wherein 
perfection  consists,  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  whole  plan  of  Divine  government,  and  cannot 
explain  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  Divine 
attributes :  how,  e.  g.,  mercy  and  justice  can  meet 
together.     Take  the  attribute  of  forgiveness,  and 
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the  utmost  we  can  gather  from  reason  is,  that  God 
will  not  punish.  The  plan  to  save  mankind  was 
conceived  before  his  fall,  but  not  executed  till  four 
thousand  years  after.  God  hath  never  foi^gotten  to 
be  gracious;  and,  if  revelation  has  promulgated 
truths  which  natural  religion  could  never  have 
imparted,  surely  the  very  basis  of  deism  is  de- 
stroyed. Even  the  law  of  nature  is  not  understood 
by  the  illiterate ;  nay,  it  is  not  even  agreed  upon 
by  the  learned ;  but  the  Deist  is  employed  in  under- 
mining revelation  without  substituting  anything  in 
its  stead.^ 

16.  Modem  Deists  attempt  to  fathom  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity,  and  make  our  ways  His,  or,  at 
least,  what  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  their 
conceptions.  The  light  of  nature,  on  the  contraiy, 
led  the  wisest,  and  amongst  them,  the  most  moral 
heathen,  to  hope  for  a  Divine  revelation,  which 
should  effect  something  more  than  ^'  intimate  eter- 
nity to  man."    On  the  contrary,  turn  to  the  creed 

*  If  you  reject  Christianity,  you  reject,  at  all  events,  what  woy 
he  the  word  of  Ck>d,  and  trusty  till  this  life  is  ended,  to  have  (he 
momentous  truth  made  manifest,  "What  is  to  become  of  nw 
hereafter  ?  '*  If  you  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  even 
if  untrue,  you  lose  nothing,  and,  consequently,  act  on  the  safer 
side  ;  and,  although  this  may  not  to  the  Deist  be  an  argument  tn 
froof  of  Christianity,  it  is  an  argument  which  no  prudent  man 
would  reject,  without  giving  it  some  consideration.  To  assert 
carelessly  that  revelation  may  be  an  imposition,  is  not  argument; 
but  it  is  a  lax  way  of  speaking,  which  may  unsettle  many  a  man's 
religious  opinions,  or  raise  donbts  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  occurred. 
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of  the  Deist :  his  religion  is  circumscribed^  alas ! 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  social  duty.  He  may 
be  honest,  and  practise  those  civilities  of  life  which 
society  absolutely  requires;  but  he  offers  up  nor 
prayers,  nor  praises,  nor  thanksgivings  to  his 
Creator ;  and  his  religion,  if  it  were  not  degrading 
it  by  such  a  term,  consists  solely  in  the  morality  of 
his  actions. 

17.  If  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian 
religion  be  true,  then  God  has  permitted  the  world 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  the  most  essential  article  of 
this  life,  by  allowing  a  fraud  to  have  prevailed  for 
so  long  a  period ;  and,  having  to  contend  with  a 
Deist,  we  are  warranted  in  tying  him  down  to  the 
first  article  in  our  Creed,  ''  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.'* 
When,  therefore,  the  Deist  refers  all  his  duties  and 
obligations  to  a  consideration  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  human  experience  of  it,  how  can  he  maintain 
that  such  a  fraud,  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  could 
have  been  permitted,  consistent  with  His  attributes 
of  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  mercy— consistent  with 
what  he  calls  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  the 
nde  of  right  ? 

18.  Should  it  be  urged  that -Mahometism  con- 
t'^cts  our  argument,  it  may  be  answered :  that 
Mahomet  admitted  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Christian  dispensations,  but  promulgated  doctrines 
fundamentally  opposite  to  both.  As  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion,  he  consequently  stood  self-con- 
demned ;  and,  as  is  well  observed  by  Paley,  **  If  you 
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admit  the  whole  of  Mahomet's  history,  so  far  as  it 
was  capable  of  being  known  or  witnessed  by 
others,  to  be  true,  still  he  m^ht  be  an  impostor  <^ 
enthusiast."  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
religion  of  this  prophet  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  arms ;  and,  if  you  could  keep  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  sword,  you  need  not  fear  the  edge  of  his 
arguments. 

19.  I(  fiom  the  creatioDy  God  had  never  inter- 
fered in  human  affaira^  never  shown  Himself  by 
miraculous  interpositions,  AiheUm  must  have  been 
the  consequence ;  which  the  deist  is  equally  con- 
cerned to  abjure  with  the  Christiao*  But  it 
appears  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which 
man  was  not  under  the  protection  of  God,  which 
even  the  heathen  writers  acknowled^ ;  and,  in  &cU 
their  religion  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Moses. 

20.  On  the  supposition  that  revelatioii  is  an 
imposition,  why  have  not  like  impositions  been 
hazarded,  considering  how  successful  they  have 
been  in  the  instances  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  ? 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Mahometism,  which  the 
deist  also  rejects,  there  have  not  existed  any  pre- 
tended revelations,  deserving  attention,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  Men's  passion  for  distinction  and 
love  of  novelty  are  the  same,  if  not  greater ;  and, 
amongst  the  adventurers  for  £Eune,  it  might  be 
expected  that  some  bold  candidates  would  hare 
arisen,  if  imposture  had  held  out  sufficient  enooo- 
ragement  for  the  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  11. 

EXTRAOBDINABY  BBLATIOKS  BSSPBCTIKO   CREATION  AND  PBOVIBSNCB, 
AS   PACTS,   NOT  OTHS&WISfi   TO   BX   ACOOUNTBD    POB. 

1  •  Ask  the  Deist^  how  man  came  into  the  world  ? 
Was  he  created^  and  then  left  to  himself  ?  or  has 
there  been  an  infinite  retrograde  succession  of 
beings  ?  If  the  former  were  the  case^  and  Adam 
was  left  without  any.  communication  with  the 
Daty^  he  could  not  be  under  any  law.  Ignorant 
how^  or  for  what  purpose,  he  came  into  existence, 
to  whom  could  he  be  amenable?  Although  the 
sun  rose  to-day»  he  knew  not  why ;  it  might>  or 
might  not>  rise  again  after  its  setting,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  would  have  no  motive,  no  security,  for 
actmg.  Observing,  however,  after  a  time,  that  the 
sun  seemed  to  cause  the  production  of  (he  fruits 
of  the  earth,  Adam  would  look  up  to  it  as  the 
source  i&rom  which  all  things  were  derived ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
sun  would  become  his  God.  Idolatry,  therefore, 
would  have  been  the  first  religion  in  the  world. 
Take  the  latter  case,  and  it  leads  directly  to 
atheism.  On  either  of  the  suppositions,  can  the 
<lei8t  reconcile  the  ways  of  God  to  man  without  a 
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Divine  revelation  ?  It  is,  therefore,  from  God  only 
that  we  can  expect  descriptions  of  things  **  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive:*  let 
us,  then,  turn  to  the  sacred  Volume,  and  see  what 
events  are  therein  recorded. 

2.  In  describing  the  creation  of  the  world, 
would  the  author  of  a  forgery  describe  light  as 
taking  place,  or  day  and  night  succeeding  each 
other,  before  the  creation  of  the  sun  ?  Yet  such 
an  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  where 
we  read  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  day,  before 
any  account  is  given  of  the  sun/  It  is  also  stated, 
that  God  not  only  formed  light  before  the  sun,  but 
that  he  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness*  This 
implies  that  one  part  of  the  heavens  was  at  first 
enlightened,  and  the  other  involved  in  darkness. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  earth  at  that 
time  revolved  about  its  axis,  since  the  evening  and 
the   morning  are   spoken  of.'    A  forged   history 

'  There  is  also  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, — the  moos 
had  not  yet  become  visible.  Now»  supposing  her  to  haye  been 
placed,  on  the  first  day  of  creation,  in  her  relative  situation  as  to 
the  sun  and  earth  which  she  now  holds  when  we  call  her  the  new 
moon,  she  would  not  have  been  seen  from  the  earth  until  tbe 
third  evening,  according  to  our  computation,  which  answers  to 
the  fourth  evening  of  the  Mosaical  days;  our  computation  con- 
necting the  evening  with  the  preceding  daylight,  the  Mosaical 
with  the  succeeding ;  and  on  this  very  day  she  is  made  to  appear 
at  sunset,  to  rule  or  lead  on  the  night,  as  the  sun  was  ordained 
to  rule  the  day. — See  Fairholme. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  generation 
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would  hardly  have  contained  such  an  account ; 
since,  when  it  is  the  object  of  an  historian  to  be 
believed,  he  would  not  describe  day  and  night  as 
produced  according  to  what,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
would  be  called  the  established  course  of  nature : 
nothing  short  of  a  revelation  of  the  fact  could  have 
suggested  such  a  description.  Further, ''  God  said, 
Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And 
God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament.**  This  was  an 
arrangement  of  which  human  intellect  could  not 
have  formed  the  slightest  conception,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  invented;  but  God  so  willed 
it. 

3.  If,  in  deep  humihty,  a  conjecture  might  be 
hazarded;  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  settled 
order  of  creation  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
deluge ;  and  this  state  of  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  might  be  subservient  to  that  event. 
This  conjecture  may  receive  some  support,  if  it 
be  considered  that  God  at  first  caused  it  not  to 

« 

rain,  but  that  ''  a  mist  went  up  and  watered  the 
earth."     No  rain  is  spoken  of  till  the  deluge,  when 

the  first  Tital  functions  are  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner 
before  the  formation  of  heart,  liver,  and  brain,  as  they  are 
when  the  foetas  is  brought  to  perfection.  Thus  the  circum- 
stances, which  at  first  took  place,  were  altered  when  the  work 
was  completed.  Hence  an  analogy  between  the  creation  of  our 
solar  system,  and  the  formation  of  the  human  frame. 

C 
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* 

it  is  said,  that  **"  the  flood-gates  of  heayen  were 
opened  :**  i,  e.  the  waters  above  the  firmament  were 
permitted  to  descend.  This  conjecture  may  be 
further  confirmed  from  hence,  that  God  said, 
**  This  is  the  token  of  my  cavenant,  which  I  make 
between  me  and  you:  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant, 
which  I  make  between  me  and  the  earth,  that  the 
waters  shall  no  more  destroy  all  flesh."  These 
words  seem  to  imply,  that  the  bow  was  then  set 
for  the  first  time,  and  this  is  more  probable  than 
that  a  common  phenomenon  would  be  chosen  as  a 
token.  Here  we  see  a  previous  arrangement  of 
natural  causes  to  produce  an  effect,  by  which  Grod 
binds  himself  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  by  a 
flood. 

4.  In  refei'ence  to  the  creation  of  man, — "  God 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our 
likeness.'*  What  could  have  induced  Moses  to 
make  a  comparison  between  God  and  mfm ;  be- 
tween a  Being  incomprehensible,  immaterial,  a}}- 
powefflil,  and  man,  formed  from  the  dust  of  the 

earth  ?  *'  God  breathed  into  man,  and  he  became  a 

• 

living  soul."  This  destroys  at  once  the  doctrine  of 
materialism :  something  of  the  Divinity  was  need- 
ful to  produce  a  perfect  man.  If  the  mere  confi- 
guration of  matter  could  have  given  birth  to  a 
rational  being,  according  to  his  purpose,  the  Deity 
would  have  effected  it ;  but  such  was  not  His  will : 
something  further  was  ordained  than  a  mere  earthly 
form ;  tliai  was  only  to  be  the  perishable  casket  of  a 
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living  soul.^  When,  therefore^  God  said,  '^  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image  after  our  likeness/' 
this  image  and  likeness  could  not  consist  in 
the  material  composition  of  man,  but  in  the  soul, 
the  Breath  of  Life,  infused  into  him.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  we  feel  two  distinct  kinds  of  pleasure 
and  pain — mental  and  bodily — clearly  independent 
of  each  other/ 

5.  If  Moses  had  invented  a  history  of  the 
creation,  it  is  incredible  that  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances  would  have  formed  a  part  of  it :  he 
would  have  given  a  more  general  description,  and 
have  informed  us,  that  all  things  were  produced  by 
an  Almighty  fiat;  and  thus  have  avoided  the 
objections  to  which,  by  such  a  detail,  he  rendered 
himself  liable.^     But,  on  the  contrary,  the  repre- 

'  Might  not,  (I  write  in  the  deepest  humility,  and  with  the 
most  profound  reverence,)  might  not  the  assumption  of  the 
human  nature  by  emanation  from  the  Godhead — by  Qod  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh — be  intended  (independent  of  the  great 
object  of  the  promised  atonement)  to  show  that  the  two  natures 
were  not  incompatible ;  and  that,  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  Breath 
of  Life,  was  iniuaed  into  man  at  his  creation,  that,  even  after  the 
Fall,  the  latent  Divime  particulum  aurce  remained,  and  will,  to 
a  certain  degpree,  (say,  an  angelic,)  be  renewed  after  man's  resur- 
rection ;  and  man  again — through  the  Atonement  of  his  Redeemer 
— again  become  a  living  soul :  that  Redeemer  having  shewn,  that 
perfect  holiness  can  exist  in  a  human  form? — S,  Bemey  Vince. 

*  How  admirably  is  this  illustrated  by  Solomon  :  "  Then  shall 
the  dost  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
to  the  God  who  gave  it  :'* — clearly  intimating  the  co-existence  of 
a  material  substance  and  immateriality  in  the  composition  of  man. 

*  The  truth  is  that,  as  must  be  obvious,  the  account  of  the 

c2 
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sentation  given  is  not  agreeable  to  man's  ideas  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  nor '  consistent  with  what  is 
called  the  established  course  of  nature ; — ^frequently 
in  opposition  to  it,  and,  consequently,  is  not  admit- 
ted by  the  deist  as  a  history  worthy  of  credit. 

6.  Again,  we  are  told  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a 
serpent.  Is  it  likely  such  a  mode  of  temptation 
could  have  been  invented ;  that  a  being  should  be 
formed  capable  of  assuming  such  a  shape,  and  so 
far  independent  of  its  Creator,  that  it  could  mar  the 
work  which  He  had  pronounced  "  very  good  f 
Would  not  such  an  act  have  been  described  as 
caused  by  the  usual  modes  of  temptation  and 
seductions,  which  are  daily  offering  themselves,  and 
that  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  the  commands  of 
God,  and  fell,  as  all  have  fallen  since  ?  The' prohi- 
bition of  eating  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  might 
indeed  have  been  a  proper  test  of  obedience,  and 
invented;  but  the  idea  of  a  serpent  offering  the 
forbidden  fruit,  talking  to  Eve,  and  promising  she 
should  be  ''as  God,  knowing  good  from  evil," 
surely  transcends  human  imagination.  Further, 
why,  after  the  Fall,  were  Adam  and  Eve  ashamed 

creation  of  the  world  could  have  heen  originally  known  only  hy 
Divine  communication.  Of  this,  and  a  series  of  events  which 
followed,  of  the  first  importance,  the  communication  of  the  being 
of  a  God  to  man  was  concerned,  and  a  faithful  narration  by  snch 
means  secured.  That,  this  world  had  a  beginning  was  a  point 
necessary  to  be  recorded,  and  well  established ;  because  infidek 
might  throw  the  creation  of  the  world  back  to  all  eternity,  and 
assert  that  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  were  thus  satisfa<^rily 
explained. 
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to  appear  before  God^  because  naked  9  There  was 
no  necessary  connexion  between  nakedness  and 
guilt  Here  is  something  inexplicable^  something 
inconsistent  with  mere  invention.  In  fact,  Qlimate 
and  custom,  even  at  the  present  day,  reconcile  the 
inhabitants  of  some  countries  to  a  state  of  compa- 
rative nakedness,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
land  over  which  Christianity  has  diffused  her  purer 
light. 

7.  We  are  informed  by  Moses,  that  after  a  given 
period,  the  wickedness  of  man  having  increased, 
the  earth  and  every  thing  created  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  flood,  and  all  mankind  destroyed  save  eight 
persons  :^ — a  stupendous  event  this,  for  the  author 
of  a  forged  history  to  have  ventured  upon ;  and  to 
have  placed  the  occurrence  within  so  few  genera- 
tions of  his  own  time.*  Dare  any  historian  of  the 
present  day  affirm  that  a  deluge  took  place  about 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  ?  Yet,  in  point 
of  credibility,  such  would  have  been  the  forgery  of 
Moses;  since,  allowing  for  the  greater  length  of 
men's  lives  in  those  times,  it  cannot  be  estimated 
at  a  further  distance  from  the  flood,  than  we  are 

*  The  preservation  of  one  family  at  the  deluge,  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  providence.  The  A}mighty  might  have  destroyed  the  whole 
human  race,  and  have  created  man  afresh  as  at  the  beginning. 
But  what  would  have  been  at  least  one  of  the  consequences? — The 
new  race  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  event,  except  from  reve- 
lation ;  and  future  generations  would  only  have  had  historical 
evidence,  unsupported  by  traditional,  which  we  find  to  exist,  to  a 
marveUous  degree,  amongst  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth » 
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from  the  Restoration.  This  event,  however,  so 
circumstantially  related  in  the  Pentatench,  so  often 
alluded  to  by  ancient  writers,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  earth  affording  (as  we  learn  from  ^^eologists) 
such  a  convincing  proof  of  its  truth,  are  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  put  to  silence  the  scoffs  of 
the  infidel,  and  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 

8.  There  is  also  a  circumstance  narrated,  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  of  any  to  be  found  in  the 
history — the  name,  I  AM,  by  which  the  Deity 
willed  Himself  to  be  called;  a  name  surpassing 
the  bounds  of  human  invention,  and  which  could 
only  have  been  communicated  by  Him  whom  it 
properly  designates  J 

9.  The  institution  of  circumcision  offers  another 
argument  of  the  same  kind.  How  could  Abraham* 
foresee  that  his  posterity  would  rise  to  a  distinc- 
tion, which  might  require  a  mark  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  families  ?  Or  if  so, — ^would  the  rite 
of  circumcision  have  presented  itself?  If  Abraham 
foresaw  it,  a  Divine  communication  is  proved;  if 
not,  what  reason  for  the  institution  ?    As  a  cove- 

^  Is  not  the  assumption  of  diis  name  by  Jesus  Christ,  (John 
viii.  58,)  an  irrefragable  proof  of  His  divinity  ? 

'  In  respect  to  the  most  distinguished  persona  who  were 
favoured  with  Divine  communications,,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment agree.  The  names  of  many  of  the  aneient  prophets,  kings, 
lawgivers,  are  recognised  in  the  New  Testament,  with  many 
remarkable  circumstances  attached  to  them,  forbidding  any  mis- 
take as  to  identity  of  persons.  ViTho,  e.  ^.,  can  doubt  that  Moses, 
Abraham,  Lot,  and  Daniel  existed?  Their  chan&eterB  are  so 
described  that  no  mistake  can  be  made. 
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nant  between  God  and  Abraham,  such  a  token 
might  be  instituted  as  a  positive  precept;  and  a 
painful  operation  might  be  proposed^  as  a  trial  of 
the  Patriarch's  faith.  But  unless  considered  as  an 
ordinance  of  God,  what  could  have  suggested  such 
a  ceremony  ?  Moses  relates  another  singular  event 
— ^that  of  Lot*s  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt.  So  strange  and  remarkable  a  judgment  for 
disobedience  could  not  have  been  of  human  de* 
vising :  it  must  have  been  of  God. 

10.  The  Sabbatical  year  is  another  incident 
mentioned.  A  writer  of  forgery  would  only  have 
provided  for  two  years,  as  that  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  one  deficient;  and  the  tribute  of  every 
seventh  year  was  in  consequence  remitted  to  the 
Jews  by  the  Roman  emperors.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  was  continued  to  the  time  of 
Herod,  nrho  took  advantage  of  it,  and  conquered 
Jerusalem.  Thus,  we  have  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fone  records  of  this  fact ;  i.  e.  a  standing  miracle. 

11.  In  the  time  of  Moses  there  existed  a  variety 
of  languages ;  if  this  had  been  caused  by  the  insen- 
sible alterations  of  dialects  produced  gradually,  the 
effect  would  have  been  natural,  and  it  would  not 
have  had  what  is  called  an  origin.  But  Moses 
informs  us  of  the  origin,  and  gives  a  circumstantial 
account  of  it :  with  the  name  of  the  place  at  which, 
and  the  cause  why,  such  a  miraculous  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place.  In  a  forgery,  this  would  have 
been  carefully  avoided.  Blenheim  House  is  so 
denominated  from  the  place  where  a  signal  victory 
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was  achieved,  and  will  stand  as  an  indisputable 
memorial  that  a  battle  was  fought  at  Blenheim.' 

12.  The  same  description  of  argument  may  be 
applied  to  the  account  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
miraculous  conception,  as  compared  with  that 
given  by  Isaiah  and  St.  Matthew.  The  former 
predicts,  that ''  a  virgin  should  conceive  and  bear  a 
son."  If  writing  a  Jictitiaus  history,  how  happened 
it  that  the  latter  did  not  simply  quote  the  words  of 
the  Prophet;  instead  of  entering  into  particulars, 
(and  those  inexplicable,)  and  telling  us,  that  His 
mother  was  with  child  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  How  could  this  change  in  description 
have  taken  place,  if  a  Divine  communication  had 
not  been  vouchsafed  ?  The  very  idea  could  only 
have  had  a  Divine  origin.'^ 

13.  May  we  not  then  feiirly  conclude,  that  God, 
in  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  visited 
His  people  for  their  instruction,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  £Euth,  by  Divine  communications,  producing 

'  Monuments  of  events  must  always  be  considered  as  proofi 
of  events.  See  Leslie's  four  rules  in  his  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  Deists* 

'^  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  would  any  one  Bare 
asserted  that  the  planet  Saturn  had  a  ring  surrounding  it  f^or 
before  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  would  any  one  have  predicted 
that  a  star  would  appear  in  the  heavens,  with  a  long  brilliant  tsil 
attached  to  it  ?  May  not  this  humble  illustration  tend  to  show, 
that  extraordinary  facts  and  events,  selected  from  the  Scriptaresi 
were  not  the  bare  offspring  of  human  imagination?  and  wbat 
Rousseau  was  compelled  to  say  of  the  Gospel  may  be  here 
applied, — **  It  is  not  thus  that  men  invent.*' 
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effects  in  the  natural  worlds  which  by  man  may  be 
considered  as  aberrations  from  what  is  called  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  ?  The  establishment  of 
a  revelation  or  a  miracle^  even  in  a  single  instance, 
destroys  the  hypothesis  of  the  deist ;  and  renders 
credible  such  other  circumstances  and  relations, 
respecting  man's  intercourse  with  heaven,  as  come 
properly  attested,  and  as  claiming  our  serious 
attention. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERBO. 

1.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation^  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
were  but  as  glimmerings^  and  fell  far  short  of  that 
absolute  certainty  which  was  required  by  man's 
cravings  after  immortality.  Surely,  then,  it  was 
not  only  credible,  but  most  probable,  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  a  revelation  of  man's  future  state, 
which  must  necessarily  exceed  all  human  compre- 
hension. 

2.  Such  a  revelation  is  Christianity ;  V  the  only  one 
which  gives  a  perfect  account  of  the  certainty  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments^  with  the  conditions 
on  which  they  will  be  dealt  out.  To  this  revelation 
the  Deist  has  objected  :  let  us,  then,  briefly  investi- 
gate the  grounds  of  his  objection. 

3.  The  objections  of  the  first  writers  against 
Christianity  were  founded,  not  on  arguments 
against  the  facts  recorded,  as  being  foigeries,  but 
as  containing  doctrines  which  were  abhorrent  to 

'  In  reyealed  religion  objects  of  sense  are  out  of  the  question 
and  with  those  of  intuition  we  haye  little  concern  ;  it  is  for  ni  to 
look  to  the  evidence  arising  from  faclt  properlj  recordedy  vdA. 
assisted  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties. 
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human  reason^  which  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  believe.  They  admitted^  in  most  cases,  the  fects 
narrated,  but  denied  their  credibility ;  and  modem 
infidelity  has  taken  up  nearly  a  similar  position. 
Now,  it  afibrds  a  strong  proof  that  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  were  believed,  sinc6 
they"  caused  so  many  to  become  converts  to  this 
new  religion :  and  thus  the  very  earliest  opposers* 
of  Christianity  unwittingly,  in  their  narratives, 
stated  so  much  in  its  favour,  as  was  sufficient  to 
annul  their  own  arguments.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  same  means.'  The  evidence, 
therefore,  must  have  been  of  a  very  strong  and 
peculiar  description,  to  change  the  religion  of  the 
former — already  acknowledging  their  own  to  be 
from  God — into  one  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
new  in  its  principle,  and  to  supersede  their  present 
code ;  and  most  convincing  must  have  been  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  to  convert  the  latter,  whose 

'  What  is  adyaneed  by  Celsus  against  Christ  is  only  low  abuse 
of  his  character.  He  puts  objections  and  arguments  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew,  which  would  overturn  his  own  religion ;  and  the 
attack  is  so  much  the  weaker,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  at  a  time 
when,  if  anything  could  have  been  seriously  devised  against 
Christianityy  means  were  at  hand  to  produce  it. 

*  Porphyry  studied  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
bat  was  not  satisfied  with  any.  He  said  of  Christ,  that  he  was 
a  most  pious  person,  gone  to  heaven,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
reviled.  Julian  recommended  the  charity,  piety,  and  good  conver- 
sation of  the  Christian  bishops,  to  the  imitation  of  his  own  priests. 
Such  were  the  early  enemies  of  Christianity* 
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religion  was  a  compound  of  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion^ and  to  whom  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified 
was  '*  foolishness."  When,  then,  men  of  so  directly 
opposite  principles  could  unite  in  the  belief  of  a 
new  religion,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  founded 
could  be  of  no  ordinary  character.  No  artful  per- 
suasions— no  abstract  reasonings — could  have  ac- 
complished such  a  change ;  nothing  less  than  the 
testimony  of  God,  confirmed  by  miracles,  could 
induce  men,  so  unlike  in  their  principles,  and  so 
litttle  prepared  for  union,  to  embrace  the  same 
system  of  religious  opinions. 

4.  It  is  the  importance  of  Christianity  which  has 
given  occasion  for  so  much  inquiry  into  its  evidence, 
its  doctrines,  its  morality,  and  the  conformity  of  its 
principles  to  man's  nature,  when  considered  as  a 
subject  of  God's  providence.  Had  Christianity 
been  a  false  religion,  the  inquiry  must  have  ended 
in  a  detection  of  the  imposition;  and  hence  the 
Scriptures,  like  all  spurious  writings,  would  have 
been  thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  for  their  impiety  and  presumption.  0/w- 
nionum  commenta  delet  dies^  naturce  judicia  eonfirmat. 
On  the  supposition  of  fraud,  would  twenty  uncon- 
nected Epistles  have  been  published  by  nine 
persons,  noticing  the  vices  and  corruptions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  different  Churches;  stating 
the  various  acts  of  Christ  and  his  disciples;  de- 
tailing minutely,  in  point  of  time,  place,  and  persons, 
many  of  the  miracles  wrought ;  relating  their  con- 
tentions with  adversaries,  their  trials  and  defences 
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before  kings  and  magistrates:  in  shorty  giving  a 
full  and  plain  statement  of  their  lives,  principles^ 
and  professions  ?  We  would  put  it  to  the  candid 
inquirer^  whether^  in  so  many  separate  publications, 
something  must  not  have  been  discovered,  palpably 
bearing  the  impress  of  fraud,  had  any  existed  ? 

5.  Again,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  truth  of 
Scripture  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  Scripture. 
Be  it  so :  but  the  Scriptures,  to  which  we  appeal,  in 
so  arguing,  contain  facts  allowed  by  our  adversaries, 
and  those  adversaries  the  Jews :  e.  g.  "  When  Judas 
returned  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  declared 
that  Jesus  was  innocent,  he  departed  and  hanged 
himself:  the  chief  priests  said.  What  is  that  to  us? 
And  they  purchased  vnth  th^t  money  the  potter's 
field ;  and  this  was  known  to  all  the  dwellers  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  called  the  field  of  blood  unto 
this  day."  This  fact  was  therefore  known  and 
acknowledged  at  the  time  when  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  wrote  their  Gospels.  Now,  had  Christ 
been  an  impostor,  Judas,  being  a  disciple,  must  have 
known  it.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  of  his  deli- 
vering up  his  Master  would  have  been  a  meritorious 
act.  There  would  have  been  no  ground  for  his 
repentance ;  and  the  Jews  would  have  been  under 
obligations  to  Judas  for  his  communication,  and  not 
have  exclaimed,  (upon  receiving  the  money,)  "  What 
is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that/'  And,  be  it  ob- 
served, no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  would 
have  influenced  Judas,  had  he  not  felt  conscious 
that  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood. 
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6.  Further,  Pilate,  first  by  words  declared  his 
belief  in  the  innocency  of  Jesus :  ^*  I  find  no  fault 
in  him ;"  and  afterwards  by  action  t  '^  He  took 
water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  people,"^  (the 
accustomed  ceremony  of  the  Jews  when  confirm- 
ing the  truth :)  and  thus  did  Pilate  a  second  time 
declare  his  belief  in  the  innocency  of  Christ.  Again, 
in  reference  to  the  title  which  Pilate  placed  on  the 
cross.  It  was  written  in  three  languages,  idl  well 
understood  at  that  time ;  thus  signifying  to  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  Jew,  that  Christ  was  the  person  then 
and  there  crucified — a  point  most  important  aSter- 
wards  to  be  established.  And  the  terms  of  the  inscrip- 
tion agreed  with  the  prophetic  accounts,and  alsowith 
Gentile  expectations — ^*  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
Icing  of  the  Jews  V  And  thus,  at  the  last  hour  of 
His  Incarnation,  His  enemies  described  Him  in  the 
character  which  fulfilled  prophecies  of  which  they 
were  unconscious.'  In  fact,  not  any  point  of  history 
is  so  well  authenticated,  both  by  pro&ne  and  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as  that  of  the  crudfizion  of  Jesus 
Christ.     It  is  acknowledged  to  have  taken  place  io 

*  It  is  well  remarked  bj  Origeo,  that,  when  false  witneoet 
were  brought  against  Jesus,  he  was  silent;  and  when  he  was 
accused,  returned  no  answer :  fully  persuaded  that  the  tenor  of 
his  life  and  conversation  amongst  the  Jews,  was  the  best  apology 
that  could  be  made  in  his  behalf. 

'  It  may  be  observed,  that  prophecy  must  not  be  so  ekar  as 
to  give  man  the  power  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of  counter* 
acting  its  fulfilment;  and  yet  sufficiently  clear  not  to  remiio 
doubtful  after  its  completion.  Such  was  precisely  the  case  with 
the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah. 
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Jerusalem,  in  the  most  public  manner^  when  the 
city  was  filled  with  Jews,  who  came  from  the  re- 
motest parts  to  celebrate  their  most  important  and 
solemn  festival.  But  is  it  not  also  remarkable,  that 
Jesus  was  taken,  tried,  and  condemned^  at  night  ? — 
and  this  lest  there  should  be  an  uproar  among  the 
people,  (so  much  was  Jesus  feared  and  beloved ;) 
and  the  crucifixion  took  place  in  the  morning, 
before  the  bulk  of  the  people  coul/i  have  been 
apprised  of  it.  And  why?  It  was  done  secretly  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  lest  they  should  have  rescued  Him : 

but  His  HOUR  WAS  COME. 


N 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONCLUDING     REMARKS. 


1.  Had  Christianity  claimed  our  belief  on  the 
grounds  of  axioms  and  postulates,  like  the  principles 
of  morality,  it  would  not  have  been  satisfactory,  and, 
probably,  not  effective.  A  religion  intended  for 
all  ^  mankind  must  be  conveyed  and  supported  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  and  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  every  rank  and  order  of  society ;  and  its 
proofs  must  not  rest  on  laboured  and  abstrose 
argument.  Such  a  revelation  is  Christianity ;— the 
direct  and  strongest  evidence  for  which  arises  pri- 
marily from  miracles;  and  under  any  other  we 
could  not  feel  certain  that  God  was  with  us. 

2.  Hume    indeed    imputes    the     extension    of 

^  The  objection  that  Christianity  is  not  oniTenal,  cannot  eoo- 
sistently  be  urged  by  the  deist ;  and  for  this  reason, — There  it 
not  any  system  of  natural  religion  generally  admitted.  Hobbs 
says,  **  If  Christianity  were  universally  received,  he  would  not 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  Divine  revelation." — A  plain  sdaaaon 
that  it  is  worthy  of  Gk>d,  and  also  that  it  came  from  Him,  being 
above  the  power  of  all  human  invention.  But  Christiamtj  '^ 
universal.  Christ  died  for  aU  mankind ;  and  the  efficacy  of  Hit 
death  includes  even  the  untutored  savage,  who  only  sees  God  u 
the  clouds,  and  hears  Him  in  the  winds.  See  Paley's  Nattf*^ 
Theology,  ch.  xxvi.  ad  fin. 
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Christianity  to  the  credulity  ^  of  mankind  :  but,  in 
opposition  to  this,  place  their  suspicious  and  mis- 
trustful character.  Why  are  not  the  two  weighed 
against  each  other  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  where 
one  person  is  credulous^  ten  thousand  are  the  con- 
trary. In  order  to  lower  the  credibility  of  Scrip- 
ture miracles,  he  adduces  those  which  are  noto- 
riously false;  and  talks  about  balancing  the  two 
opposite  evidences,  upon  neither  of  which,  if  equal, 
are  we  to  act.  But  how  is  it  possible,  on  so  mo- 
mentous a  question,  for  man  to  be  neutral — ^since, 
if  he  does  not  embrace  Christianity,  he  virtually 
rejects  it  ?  The  argument  is  therefore  inapplicable; 
It  places^  man  in  an  impossible  situation,  since 
miracles  were  wrought  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  without  interfering  with  human  liberty 
or  the  great  concerns  of  the  world.^  They  served 
as  present  proofs  of  a  Divine  mission ;  and  prophecy ^ 

'  Popery  has  been  a  great  cause  of  infidelity :  the  credibility 
of  true  miracles  has  been  weakened  by  false;  and  uncertain  tradi- 
tion, united  with  pretended  infallibility,  have  operated  to  degrade 
human  testimony.  Kidder  observes,  *'  If  I  had  no  other  idea  of 
Christianity  than  some  Jews  have,  who  live  in  Popish  countries, 
I  do  not  see  what  could  induce  me  to  become  a  Christian.*' 

3  It  may  be  observed,  respecting  miracles,  generally  consi- 
deredy  that  the  credibility  of  an  event,  said  to  have  happened,  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  previous  probability  that  it  miyht 
happen,  but  by  the  evidence  that  it  has.  Probability  only  in- 
fluences our  expectations :  the  evidence  that  an  event  hcLs  hap- 
pened, rests  upon  distinct  grounds.  Want  of  this  consideration 
has  led  the  deist  into  great  errors  respecting  the  credibility  of 
miracles.  A  miracle  is  necessarily  an  unusual  event :  hence,  to 
make  improbabiUitf  an  argument  against  a  miracle,  is  to  make  a 
proposition  an  argument  against  the  thing  to  be  proved.    Miracles 
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as  future.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  peifonoed 
by  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  they  were  most  fre- 
quently  wrought  as  objects  were  presented.  No 
preference  was  given  to  the  rich.  Herod  wished  to 
see  a  miracle ;  but  his  curiosity  was  not  gratified : 
and  his  expectation  of  the  performance  of  a  miracle, 
was  a  positive  proof  that  miracles  were  of  notoriety. 
If  it  may  be  allowed  to  select  one  more  especially, 
let  it  be  "  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead."  U 
this  had  not  taken  place^  the  report  of  it  would 
have  subsided,  and  no  further  inquiry  would  have 
been  made ;  but  by  what  was  the  event  followed  up  ? 
An  account  that,  soon  after,  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples were  at  a  supper  with  Lazarus,  and,  amongst 
them,  Juda9 ;  much  people  of  the  Jews  were  also 
with  Him,  who  came  to  see  Lazarus,  as  having  beeo 
raised  from  the  dead,  with  certain  Greeks,  who 
came  to  worship  at  the  feast,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  (John  xii.) 
Now,  from  what  followed,  this  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  Christ's  principal  intercourses  with  the  Jews 
previous  to  His  trial  and  crucifixion,  several  reniark- 
able  circumstances  having  taken  place  on  the 
following  day.  Would  all  these  events  have  been 
related  of  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  unless  the  miracle 
had  taken  place?  It  must  have  necessarily  led 
our  Lord's  enemies  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 

are  beyond  foresight ;  but  are /acts  within  the  power  of  the  sgent, 
and  therefore  not  incredible.  When  Hume  argues  agaipst  the 
credibility  of  miracles,  he  controverts  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  destroys  his  own  arguments  by  the  very  lueans 
ho  takea  to  introduce  universal  scepticism. 
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miracle  were  true :  but  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
From  that  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  to 
put  Jesus  to  death ! 

3.  Further,  objections  have  been  made  by  Chubb 
to  the  account  given  of  our  Lord's  resurrection ;  on 
the  ground  that  He  ought  to  have  appeared  openly  to 
all  the  people,  and  not  to  a  chosen  few.  But  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  intended, 
principally,  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  His  Divinity ;  consequently,  such  publi- 
city was  not  called  for.  Nor  was  it  necessary,  if  it 
be  considered  that  our  Lord  was  giving  His  last 
instructions  to  His  disciples.  At  His  crucifixion, 
Christ  took  leave,  as  it  were,  of  the  Jews.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  He 
seems  to  have  closed  his  commission  to  them,  as 
their  Messiah.  At  His  resurrection,  He  opened  a 
new  commissicm,  in  which  the  whole  world  had  an 
interest ;  and  He  enjoined  His  disciples  to  proclaim 
it.     It  is  want  of  attention  to  the  ends  *  proposed 

^  Chubb  says,  "  God  could  not  command  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
his  aoiif  because  the  action  was  immoral."  No  sacrifice  took  place ; 
none  was  intended  on  the. part  of  Ood  ;  it  was  merely  a  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith,  and  not  designed  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Is  not  what  is  called  the  Temptation  of  Abraham,  or  the  eom<« 
mand  to  sacrifice  his  son,  a  strong  proof  of  the  free  agency  of 
man  T  God  entered  into  covenant  with  the  patriarch  and  his  seed, 
beeatus  he  had  virtually  obeyed  the  Divine  command.  Now,  if 
Abraham  had  acted  under  restraint,  would  the  Deity,  kncwing 
that  circumstance,  have  attached  a  merU  to  such  obedience? 
Would  He  have  promised  such  a  reward  to  an  act  of  oompnUion 
and  necessity  ?-^Thi8  fact  has  occurred  to  me  as  a  very  powerful 
argmnenty  amongst  others^  against  man's  being  t  mere  machine, 
—5.  B.  V. 
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which  has  been  the  great  source  of  the  error  into 
which  infidels  have  fallen, — the  focus  from  which 
infidelity  has  diverged. 

4.  The  Deist  also  objects  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
should  be  related  in  Scripture  which  is  above 
human  comprehension, — keeping  out  of  view,  that 
a  mystery  is  only  offered  as  an  object  for  belief,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Divine  revelation :  and  it  is  for 
want  of  attention  to  this  distinction,  that  converts 
have  been  made  to  his  assertion.  But  how  easily  is 
the  Deist  put  down  on  his  own  grounds!  He 
believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  of  mysteries  the 
greatest ; — believes  that  a  Being  exists  self -existing 
from  everlasting.  After  this,  what  can  he  disbe- 
lieve,— having  first  assured  himself  that  the  object 
proposed  is  a  revelation  from  such  a  Being  !— e.  g. 
the  Deist  is  told  that  God  sent  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  make  an  atonement,  by  His  death,  for 
man's  sins :  he  does  not  comprehend  the  connexion 
between  the  two  events;  but — what,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  the  truth — ^he  resists  the  evidence^  because 
he  will  not  admit  the  doctrine ;  but  does  not  reject 
the  doctrine,  because  he  will  not  admit  the  evidence. 
Voltaire,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Christianity,  con- 
fessed that  it  was  the  only  religion  which  dared  to 
appeal  to  its  evidences.  Now,  the  strength  of  all 
evidence  consists  in  the  characters  and  qualifica- 
tions  of  its  witnesses.  But  Christianity  has  fiirther 
vouchers  ;  it  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  twelve  * 

'  The  agreement  of  twelve  men,  dispersed  over  the  eirUit  i* 
moral  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  they  taught;  aod  « 
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men  only,  but!  of  thousands/ in  consequence  of  its 
establishment,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
by  the  various  Epistles :  and  if  the  New  Testament, 
with  all  its  records  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  be 
a  forgery,  it .  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction. 

5.  There  is  another  objection  brought  forward, — 
that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  gradually 
diminishes,  and,  in  time,  will  be  worn  out.  Now, 
at  all  events,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  evidence 
at  the  present  day  is  insufficient :  and  this  is  all 
respecting  which  we  are  concerned.  Besides,  the 
position  proves  too  much,  if  true;  for  there  are 
many  &cts,  and  similar  to  those  on  which  Christian-^ 
ity  is  founded,  the  credibility  of  which  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  time. — "  Whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall 
last  for  ever."  The  Gospels  were  written®  by  those 
who  saw,  and  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  publicly  performed,  and  of  a  nature  which 
must  have  excited  great  attention  at  the  time.  The 
New  Testament  is  not  a  book  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown :  it  was  received  at  its  first  publication, 

mach  stronger  evidence  than  their  united  force,  had  they  acted 
together.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  consultation  ;  they  could 
not  assist  each  other  in  the  scheme  of  imposture. 

*  In  all  the  oldest  MSS.  there  is  not  only  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment,  but  they  accord  with  the  writings  of  the  earliest  defenders 
of  the  faith,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles  :  thus  forming  a  con- 
oexion  with  the  original  records,  and  showing  that  Christianity  is 
now  what  it  was  then  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  has  secured 
it  to  all  future  generations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that^  about 
the  year  170,  Fabian  published  a  Diatessaron; — a  strong  proof  of 
the  agreement  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
which  had  been  paid  to  them. 
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and  the  truth  of  its  contents  were  confirmed  by  a 
succession  of  writers  from  the  apostolic  times  to 
the  present.  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  its  effect 
was  to  convert  a  great  portion  of  the  world  from 
idolatry  to  faith  in  the  atonement  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer  :  this  is  evidence  not  to  be  weakened  by 
time.  What  has  come  to  liglit  to  render  suspected 
the  original  records?  Let  counter  evidence  be 
adduced^^ — and  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been,  as  a 
proof — ^that  time  has  lessened  the  evidence.  The 
objection  is  therefore  perfectly  nugatory;  since  it  is 
put  as  if  time,  nbstractedly^  must  have  this  effect, 
and  wear  out  the  evidence,  as  it  does  the  human 
frame;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  for 
Christianity,  arising  from  prophecy,  is  an  increas- 
ing evidence.  If  it  be  said  that  the  agreement 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  event  may  be  a 
matter  of  chance,'  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  not  a  case  where  an  extra- 
ordinary event  may  happen,  after  a  great  number  of 
trials :  the  event  is  predicted,  and  it  comes  to  pass. 
Take  one  instance  :-^the  ancient  prophets  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  diq>er8ion  of 
the  Jews,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner.     After* 

'  Were  it  foretold  that  any  certain  person  should  die  on  a 
particalar  day,  and  he  did  die  on  that  day,  however  the  chances 
might  be  against  it,  still  we  need  not  call  in  aid  inspired  pro- 
phecy; because,  although  it  is  one  thousand  to  one  against  an 
erent  happening,  it  is  still  one  to  one  thousand  it  may.  But  if, 
in  addition,  it  were  foretold  that  he  should  die  at  a  certain  place, 
under  a  specified  disorder,  or  under  any  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances, and  it  so  took  place,  something  beyond  chance  must  be 
called  in  aid. 
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wands,  our  blessed  Lord  limited  the  time  within 
which  the  destruction  would  take  place,  and  de- 
scribed minutely  some  very  remarkable  particulars 
which  would  then  occur.  Now  both  prophecies 
were  exactly  fulfilled,  as  recorded  by  independent 
testimony — that  of  a  Jewish  historian,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events:  evidence  so  much  more 
convincing  than  any  given  by  a  Christian.  It  is 
well  observed  by  Dr.  Jortin,  "  that  the  predictions 
of  Christ  could  not  have  been  interpolated  ®  after 
the  event,  because  they  are,  incidentally,  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels,  by  parables,  by  answers  to 
questions,  and  from  circumstances  which  brought 
on  the  discourses."  But  the  grand  truth  is,  the 
Christians  were  never  accused  of  making  these 
interpolations;  and,  consequently,  the  Deist  is 
fighting  a  phantom  of  his  own  creation ;  and  the 
Jews  are  still  a  proverb  and  a  bye- word  amongst 
the  nations.  We  know  not  in  what  point  of  view 
the  Christian  religion  can  be  considered,  without  its 
making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind.  There 
is  an  internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
incidents  are  related.  Conviction  is  induced  with- 
out the  foreign  aid  of  argument ;  and  a  man  feels 
that  it  cannot  be  the  language  of  falsehood.  We 
may  call  it  ^*  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit :"  and 
well  might  the  Jews  utter  this  remarkable  testi- 
mony— **  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 

'  It  is  worthy  of  obseryatioD,  that  St.  John  does  not  mention 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  and  why? — The  event  had  taken 
place  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
other  three  Evangelists/ 
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6.  Lastly y  it  must,  we  trust,  be  admitted,  that  all 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  brought  into 
notice,  taken  together,  place  men  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  examine  fairly  the  evidences  for  the 
truth  of  Revealed  Religion ;  since  that  which  comes 
to  us  under  the  authority  of  God  demands  serious 
consideration;  and  the  Gospel  has  never  been 
deemed  of  so  little  importance  as  to  justify  a  n^lect 
or  contempt  of  it,  without  inquiry.  It  has  not 
been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  enter 
upon  a  regular  and  minute  defence  of  the  Sacred 
Writings;  but  merely  to  bring  into  notice  some 
remarkable  facts,  many  of  them  necessarily  uncan- 
Tiected,  which  it  is  hoped,  under  God's  blessing,  may 
lead  the  wavering  mind  to  patient  and  candid  inves- 
tigation. Reason  alone  will  not  always,  however, 
lead  to  n  firm  belief:  man's  will  and  affections  must 
be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  truth,  in  order  that  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  may  pierce  the  heart  unto 
conviction.  The  Jews  said,  "  Let  Him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  Him.** — 
Our  blessed  Lord  did  more :  He  arose  out  of  the 
sepulchre,  which  had  been  sealed  and  watched ;  but 
still  they  continued  in  unbelief,  and  "  would  not  be 
persuaded,  although  One  had  risen  from  the  dead." 
With  the  Prophet,  we  may  therefore  ask,  *'  What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I 
have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ?  " 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The  following  pages  contain  an  attempt  to 
bring  within  a  small  compass  the  substance  of  two 
Sermons,  with  copbus  Notes,  by  R.  H.  Graves, 
D.D,,  of  Dublin,  entitled,  "Arguments  for  Pre- 
destination and  Necessity,  contrasted  with  the 
established  Principles  of  Philosophical  Necessity/' 
In  these  Sermons  the  author  takes  a  different  line 
of  reasoning  from  that  generally  pursued,  and  so 
satisfactorily,  that  it  is  hoped  a  service  will  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Anti-Calvinist  by 
bringing  them  before  the  public  in  a  compressed 
form,  and  thereby  leading  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  subject  ^ore  ftilly  developed,  to  consult  the 
original  publication. 

The  propriety  of  arguing  from  things  known  to 

those  which  are  less  known,  has  been  generally 

admitted  in  the  abstract ;  Ibut  the  metaphysician 
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win  not  be  so  restricted,  because  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fetter  Us  speculations,  showing  him  how  little 
he  knows,  and  of  how  much  he  must  ever  remain 
ignorant  It  is  only  a  mind  sincerely  attached  to, 
and  diligently  searching  after,  the  truth,  that  will 
implicitly  submit  to  be  tied  down  by  the  rules  of 
analogy. 

Notwithstanding  the  improved  state  of  philoso- 
phy, as  it  is  called,  the  advocates  of  absolute  pre- 
destination, too  apt  to  neglect  the  examination  of 
fiu:ts  or  the  guidance  of  experience,  bewilder  them- 
selves in  the  reveries  of  abstract  speculations. 
Happfly,  however,  for  the  unlearned  ChristiaD,  he 
needs  not  the  aid  of  philosophy,  whilst  he  studies 
and  obeys  with  humility  those  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation. 

Throughout  the  Sermons  the  author  uses  the 
term  Irrespective  Predestination^  in  preference  to 
the  word  Calvinism,  in  order  to  designate  more 
cleariy  the  doctrine  to  which  he  is  opposed ;  and 
by  this  term  he  means  irrespective  predestination 
to  ^nal  salvation  or  reprobation,  connecting  there- 
with the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace — ^two  dognaSi 
indeed,  seldom  separated. 


V 


ARGUMENTS, 


&c  &c» 


Calvinism,  in  its  popular  sense,  embraces  not 
only  the^^  points  peculiar  to  itself,  but  other  doc- 
trines, which  even  its  opponents  regard  as  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  cause 
of  Evangelical  truth  that  both  parties  should  avoid 
such  misstatements  of  their  respective  tenets,  as 
may  prevent  them  from  cordially  uniting  in  support 
of  their  common  Christianity. 

As  long  as  the  modem  Calvinist  defends  his 
positions  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  he  must  be 
required  to  be  metaphysically  consistent ;  but  the 
moment  he  appeals  to  Scripture,  Scripture,  and 
Scripture  only,  must  decide*  Deductions  from  facts, 
must  take  place  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  he 
must  know  nothing  but  ''  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified." 
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We  are  told  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
the  visible  creation  furnishes  a  number  of  intel- 
ligible facts^  from  the  study  of  which  we  may 
ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  power  of 
the  Godhead;  and  the  simplest  peasant  can  feel, 
that  ''  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handywork."  Inti- 
mately connected  with  our  notions  of  the  Divine 
attributes  must  be  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  these  must  influence 
the  practice  of  all  reasonable  men*  As,  therefore, 
the  two  most  accredited  hypotheses  in  this  matter, 
which  have  divided  both  the  reUgious  and  philo- 
sophical world,  are  the  schemes  of  Irrespective 
Predestination  and  its  opposite,  let  us  apply  to 
them  the  test  laid  down. 

The  legitimate  method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  is  by  examin- 
ing the  traces  which  He  has  given  of  Himself,  and 
in  the  moral  phenomena  around  and  within  us. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  consideration  of  these 
phenomena  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  as  the 
nearest  and  best  known  to  us ;  and  any  attempt  to 
explain  the  Divine  attributes  should  be  the  last 
and  most  remote. 

This  axiom  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
physical  science,  and  to  two  systems,  in  which  the 
opposite  methods  of  arguing  have  been  adopted 
with  contrary  results.  Descartes  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  maxim,  that  his  knowledge  would  be  most 
accurate,  if  he^rst  made  himself  acquainted,  by 


abitract  reasoning,  with  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  great  first  Cause;  and  combining  this 
principle  with  a  certain  hypothesis  respecting 
motion^  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  system  of  Vortices. 
Newton^  on  the  contrary,  commencing  with  simple 
facts,  (originating  from  the  fall  of  an  apple  from 
the  tree  under  which  he  was  sitting,)  argued  up- 
wards  to  the  noble  discoveries  which  have  immor- 
talized his  name. 

Apply  this  to  the  case  before  us :  the  predesti- 
narian  scheme  commences  with  the  infinite  and 
.incomprehensible  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  its 
premises^  and  argues  dowfiwards,  by  steps  to  all 
appearance  plausible,  but  terminating  in  a  system 
of  moral  government,  conducted  by  irrespective, 
unconditional,  eternal  decrees,  whereby  some  are 
arbitrarily  elected  to  everlasting  happiness,  and 
others  to  everlasting  misery.*  Thus  there  is  left 
no  freedom  to  human  agency ;  neither  virtue  nor 
vice  in  human  actions ;  nor  power  in  man  to  influ- 
ence his  eternal  destiny. 


*  Some  of  these  speculator!  have  made  God's  foreknowledge 
to  depend  upon  His  eternal  decrees ;  forgetting  that  this  is,  in 
truth,  to  deprive  Him  altogether  of  foreknowledge,  considered  as 
an  intrinsic  inherent  excellence  of  His  glorious  nature.  For  on 
this  supposition  prescience  is  not  an  ailribute,  hut  merely  the 
consequence  of  an  act,  or  preference  of  the  Deity.  But,  in  truth, 
when  in  natural  religion  we  venture  to  speak  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
not  only  vain  and  presumptuous,  but  highly  unphilosophical,  to 
argue  d  priori  of  His  nature,  and  especially  of  His  foreknowledge, 
as  if  we  could  be  supposed  to  know  Him  as  He  really  is. 


s 

The  scheme  opposed  to  this,  takes  its  premises 
from  observations  on  what^maybe  called  mora/ pAe- 
nomena.  By  moral  phenomena  are  intended,  firzi, 
the  powers  of  mind  which  man  is  conscious  of 
possessing}  and,  secondly,  the  moral  checks  and 
restraints  with  which  he  finds  himself  encompassed, 
whether  they  be  the  natural  consequences  of  virtue 
and  vice,  or  the  artificial  ties  imposed  by  human 
laws  and  regulations. 

Judging  from  observation,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
man  has  received,  and  feels  that  he  has  received, 
from  the  Author  of  his  existence,  the  gifts  of  reason, 
conscience,  moral  afiections,  &c.,  especially  a  liberty 
of  will  to  use  or  abuse  these  several  powers ;  and, 
consequently,  that  he  is  an  accountable  being. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  in  the  least  exceeding 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  assertion  :  ''  For 
when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves, 
which  show  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  ex- 
cusing one  another/'    (Rom.  ii.  14,  15.) 

They  who  are  fond  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions may  people  their  ideal  worlds  with  beings 
of  whatsoever  character  they  prefer ;  '  but  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  man,  as  he  bballt  is, 
must  be  determined,  not  by  speculation,  but  by 
experience. 

It  is  true  that   experience  is    the    object    of 


consciousness^  not  of  the  senses;  and  therefore 
each  man  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  judge  in  his 
o^n  case,  and  may  deny  his  freedom  and  self- 
control.  But  this  is  seldom  done  except  by 
those  abandoned  individuals  who  seek  an  excuse 
for  unprincipled  conduct;  and  even  these  con- 
tenders for  the  doctrine  of  necessity  speak  and 
act  as  if  they  dis-heMeved  it, — as  if  they  felt  them- 
selves capable  of  ^^^-determination  and  self-con- 
trol^  acknowledging  that  they  might  have  willed 
and  acted  otherztnse;  which  is  the  practical  ques- 
tion, the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy  turns. 

Suppose,  however,  that  individuals  disagree  on 
this  point :  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  man 
in  general,  must  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  pre- 
ponderating testimony.  But  how  are  the  suffrages 
to  be  collected  ? 

The  answer  is  easy.  In  every  civilized  nation 
the  induction  has  been  made,  the  suffrages  taken, 
and  the  decision  is  on  record.  The  verdict  is  the 
most  impartial  that  can  be  looked  for,  because  it  is 
given  without  any  reference  to  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

All  human  laws,  forbidding  and  punishing  vicious 
actions,  are  grounded  on  the  acknowledgment  that 
every  man  possesses  a  self-control,  a  self-deter^ 
tmning  power,  by  which  he  could,  both  in  will  and 
deed,  have  avoided  the  act  for  which  he  is  punished. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  criminal  who  has 
either  deceived  himself,  or  hoped  to  deceive   his 
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judge^  by  pleading  that  he  laboured  under  a  jaial 
necemty,  which  rendered  his  crime  unavoidable^ 
and  on  that  account  excusable. 

The  justice  of  all  legislative  enactments  depends 
on  the  principle  that  the  things  prohibited  can  be 
avoided^  or^  in  other  words,  might  have  been  done 
otherwise  than  they  were  done.  Accordingly,  when 
such  freedom  of  will  is  not  presupposed  (as  in 
the  case  of  idiots  and  madmen),  the  operation  of 
such  enactments  is  suspended.* 

All  nations,  therefore,  who  frame  and  consent  to 
such  laws,  testify  their  belief  in,  and  assent  to,  the 
truth  of  this  principle ;  and  consequently  the  ex- 
istence of  FREE  WILL  in  man  :  and  they  certify  most 
unequivocally  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  by 
submitting  to  those  laws ;  and  by  staking  thereon, 
their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives. 
Numberless  other  instances  might  be  adduced  im- 
plying a  belief  in  the  same  principle,  of  which  so 
conscious  are  the  opponents  of  free  will,  that,  depre- 
cating appeal  to  common  sense  and  experience,  they 

*  Stirely,  then,  they  who  affect  to  be  jealous  of  God's  gkxy, 
should  pause  before  they  ascribe  to  Him,  on  merety  speculative 
grounds,  a  course  of  proceeding,  the  imputation  of  which  to  any 
earthly  monarch  would  be  justly  resented  as  a  libel  on  his  goYem- 
ment ;  since  it  would  amount  to  his  asserting  that  he  would  degrade 
tlie  public  sanctions  of  virtue  into  badges  of  private  preference. 
The  Father  of  mercies,  the  God  of  all  comf(»t,  would  be  robbed 
of  the  brightest  gem  in  his  diadem; — th^i  of  pardoning  gnee*  For 
they  cannot  be  described  as  restored  to  the  Divine  &vonr,  who 
were  never  excluded  from  it,  nor  can  that  be  called  forgiveness 
which  was  never  preceded  by  displeasure. 
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hi  metaphysical  argumentd;  or^  in  other  words^ 
determine,  not  what  man  is;  but  what  they  imagine 
he  must  be.  But  the  experience  of  common 
sense  and  conscience  will  always  decide,  that  no 
man  can  conscientiously  make  as  an  excuse  for  his 
crimes,  that  he  could  not  have  willed,  nor  acted, 
otherwise  than  he  did.^ 

The  same  reasoning  also,  be  it  observed,  applies 
against  every  system  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  can  neither  will  nor  act  otherwise  than  he 
does, — ^is  equally  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  would>  if  believed,  equally  remove 
the  feelings  of  remorse  for  sin,  which  are  essential 
to  all  religion.  With  such  notions,  man  might 
lament  the  infirmities  or  corruptions  of  his  nature ; 
but,  knowing  he  was  not  his  own  creator,  he  could 
not  blame  himself  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Misled 
by  such  unprofitable  speculations  to  imagine  that  he 
had  no  self-controlling  power,  he  would  gradually 
become  more  and  more  content  with  his  actions 
and  passions,  however  wrong;  unless  conscience 
should  reassert  her  authority,  rebel  against  his  false 
creed,  and  force  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
hypothesis.  In  truth,  man  no  more  comprehends 
how  he  wills,f  than  how  he  acts  ;  and  therefore  he 

*  Whether  any  man,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  caae,  and  all 
his  disponUons  being  supposed  the  same,  eould  have  wUled  and 
acted  differently  from  what  he  has  done,  is  a  practical  question, 
aad  must  be  answered  by  each  man's  conscience. 

f  We  feelf  and  therefore  assert,  that  we  can  will  or  determine 
of  ourselves;   but  cannot  explain   how,      Ahtiract  arguments, 
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has  no  more  right  to  assert,  that  he  wills  ejjii,  than 
that  he  does  evil.  Further,  he  as  little  understands 
how  he  knows  as  how  he  sees ;  and  consequently* 
might  as  well  argue  that  things  exist,  because  he 
beholds  them,  as  that  all  events  arrive  in  conse- 
quence of  his  foreknovdng  them. 

In  short,  all  that  can  be  inferred  by  reason  con- 
cerning the  intrinsic  nature  of  God,  is  little  short  of 
conjecture.  Our  affirmative  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  consists  in  the  certainty  (although  His  nature 
is  unknown)  that  He  is  the  creative  source  of  all 
that  is  great,  glorious,  and  good,  in  heaven,  and  in 
earth.  And  we  may  negatively  conclude  that  His 
moral  government  will,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  His  power 
and  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy,  goodness  and 
truth. 

It  is  also  of  no  small  importance  to  keep  in  mind 
this  distinction  between  our  affirmative  and  negative 
knowledge  in  this  matter  ;  for  it  shows  us,  that  as, 
on  the  one  side,  we  cannot  pretend  to  such  an  insight 

therefore,  are  of  little  value.  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  truly  safe 
or  philosophical  guide,  hut  experience.  And  this  tells  us,  that  it 
is  we  ourselves,  and  not  motives,  who  will  and  act;  which  is  suffi* 
cient  proof  to  us,  that  we  are  the  causes  of  our  own  volitions  and 
actions.  And  the  same  experience  teaches  us,  that  on  many  occa- 
sions we  might  will  and  act  otherwise  than  we  do.  E,G,  1>o  we 
not,  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,-—''  whether  we  shdU  ride  or 
walk^"  consult  a  friend,  who  may  happen  to  be  present ;- are  we 
not  absolutely  determined  by  his  decision,  and  act  upon  it?  If 
this  be  not  a  proof,  that  we  are  not  neeessitatedt  but  truly  ^ree 
agents,  what  can  be  ? 
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into  the  nature  of  the  Divine  knowledge  as  to 
deduce  a  system  of  eternal  and  irrespective  decrees ; 
so  neither,  on  the  other,  can  this  system  of  moral 
government  be  ascribed^to  the  Deity,  because  it 
would  be  unworthy,  not  only  of  Him  who  has 
created  all  moral  excellence,  but  of  any  of  those 
beings  on  whom  He  has  conferred  the  ordinary 
degrees  of  mercy  and^ustice. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  natural  benefits 
or  evfls  arising  out  of  moral  or  immoral  practices* 
This  part  of  God's  government  may  not  be  so 
clearly  discernible  in  individual  instances,  because 
much  of  the  happiness  and  misery  attending  virtue 
and  vice,  is  mental.  In  the  case  of  nations,  how- 
ever, the  internal  sanction  of  conscience  can  have 
no  existence;  though  the  external  sensations  are 
more  uniformly  enforced.  Hence  it  is,  that  if  the 
dealings  of  Providence  vdth  the  human  race  be 
carefully  examined,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
national  prosperity  has  ever  kept  pace  with  national 
integrity.  Whereas  the  greatest  empires,  when 
corrupted,  have  become  the  prey  of  internal  strife 
or  foreign  domination. 

Again, — ^man  is  bom  for  society;  consequently, 
the  regulations,  which  are  really  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  policy  and  social  order,  must 
be  considered  as  the  consequences  of  his  nature, 
and,  therefore,  intimations  of  a  moral  governments 
carried  on  through  their  intervention. 

The  laws,  then,  of  this  moral  government  cor- 
respond with  the  conclusions  deduced  already  ;  and 
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it  may  be  concluded,  that  like  principles  will  be 
adopted  (as  far  as  man  is  concerned)  in  another 
world,  only  more  fiilly  developed^  and  more  free 
from  what  appear,  in  onr  present  state,  to  be  imper- 
fections. 

Upon  this  account,  some  such  disclosure  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  may  be  expected  in  another 
life,  as  shall  vindicate  the  principles  upon  which, 
generally  speaking,  God's  government  is  at  present 
obviously  condud^.  Haw  this  may  be  ^Ebcted, 
reason,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  can  only  form 
conjectures.* 

Thus,  by  the  predestinarian  scheme  and  its  pppo* 
site,  fairly,  I  trust,  though  briefly  contrasted,  it 
has  been  shown  that  their  general  results  (for 
details  could  not  be  attended  to)  are  not  more 
opposed  than  the  systems  of  reasoning  by  which 
they  have  been  obtained ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter, 
commencing  as  it  ought  with  those  moral  pher 
nomena  which  lie  within  our  notice,  leads  us  by 
easy  steps  to  a  system  of  Divine  government  com*- 
patible  with  the  present  moral  free  agency  of  man, 
and  with  the  final  award  of  a  just  and  righteous 
judgment  by  his  sovereign  Ruler-  Whereas  the 
predestinarian  scheme,  commencing  where  it  ought 
to  end ;  assuming  as  clear,  what  ought  to  be  re* 
garded  as  obscure  and  conjectural  conclusions; 

*  Though  DOW  that  it  has  pleased  God  in  Christ  to  bring  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  it  is  possible  for 
reason  to  estimate  the  beauty,  and  the  mercy,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  dispensation  by  which  it  has  been  effscted. 
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d  i^  Iginning  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  which 

Hdn  s  '^^  abstract  deductions,  not  truths  of  es:perience^  find 

T  ir-  Kuinff  downwards,  until  it  arrives  at  a  theory  of 

:^;.S^l   government,    contrary  to  common  sense, 

)ntrary  to  common  observation,  contrary  to  every 

j^^ay's   experience — deprives  man   of  firpe  agency, 

^^.riid,  consequently,  of  moral  responsibility. 

.  ^     The  practical  reflections,  which  arise  from  what 

^ ,, '.. las  been  advanced,  seem  to  be  the  following : — 

^,^,     The   method   which    has    been    insisted   upon, 

'     would,  to  a  great  degree,  put  an  end  to  questions 

"^  which  engender  strife,  and  perplex  the  theologian. 

. ,  It  is  the  process  of  reasoning  oppos^  to  this^  which 

]    attempts  to  scan  the  nature  of  the  great  First 

Cause,  without  any  regard  to  his  woiics;  and  it  is 

this  method  of  arguing,  which,  removing  what  we 

fancy  we  know  of  the  Deity  to  an  immeasurable 

distance   from  what  we    really   know  of  nature 

and    ourselves,  leaves   the  gulf  between    to    be 

filled  up  by  doubts,  and  difficulties,  and  endless 

disputes. 

It  is  another  practical  advantage,  that  this  method 
of  reasoning  makes  the  mind  better  acquainted 
with  its  own  ignorance,  and  consequently  more 
likely  to  receive  a  revelation,  if  properly  attested, 
with  meekness  and  humility;  and  disposed  to 
search  the  pages  of  Inspiration,  less  for  abstract 
disquisitions,  than  for  moral  precepts  and  authori- 
tative doctrines.  A  mind  thus  trained  to  observe 
difficulties  in  the  natural  world,  within  the  range  of 
its  senses,  would  not  so  easily  be  led  to  imagine. 
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that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  higher  regions 
of  revelation ;  and  therefore  would  not,  with  the 
infidel,  reject  every  thing  revealed  because  some 
things  are  obscure ;  nor,  with  the  deist,  subtract 
from  a  revelation  its  very  essence,  by  leveUing  its 
sublimest  mysteries  to  the  standard  of  a  finite 
capacity. 

What,  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter  ?  It  is  this :  those  persons,  who  imagine 
that  the  volitions  of  the  Deity  can  be  scanned  by 
mortal  intellect,  may  content  themselves  with  the 
speculations  of  the  Predestinarian.  They  must 
believe,  alas!  that  the  reprobate  are  demed  the 
physical  power,  nay,  even  the  will  and  the  wish  of 
the  heart,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  seek 
after  and  to  please  God.  They  must  believe  that  there 
is  a  moral  thraldom,  in  which  they  are  bound  up  by 
an  indissoluble,  irreversible  decree  ;  a  decree  which 
adheres  to  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, — ^their 
new-bom  swaddling  clothes,  their  everlasting  wind- 
ing sheet. 

In  fact,  man  has  no  other  means,  exclusive  of 
revelation,  of  knowing  what  are  the  volitions  of  the 
Deity,  save  by  foUovdng  that  plain,  practical,  philo- 
sophical method  of  reasoning,  which  it  has  been  the 
object  of  these  pages  to  establish.  When  this  fisals, 
— and  this,  with  every  other  method  of  reasoningi 
must  fail,  where  infinity  is  concerned, — it  is  more 
safe,  more  reverential,  to  halt,  and  contemplate  io 
distant  and  silent  adoration  that  light  which  is 
inaccessible,  than  to  imagine  that  the  glimmering 
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torch  of  reason  can  add  to  its  lustre,  or  increase  its 
glories.  We  should  also,  in  a  higher  degree, 
consult  the  honour  of  the  Most  High,  by  acknow- 
lodging  our  own  littleness,  and  by  practising  what  He 
has  enabled  us  to  know,  than  by  surrendering  his 
sacred  name  and  attributes  to  the  profanation  of 
every  wild  reverie,  and  every  groundless  hypothesis. 
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These  Lectures  were  addressed  to  very  large  and  intel" 
ligent  congregations,  belonging  almost  entirely  to  those 
which  are  called  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and,  as 
the  remarks  contained  in  them  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  applicable  to  our  other  populous  districts,  as  to  that 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  this  kingdom  they  are  respectfiilly  dedicated. 

They  must  not  be  considered  as  literary  compositions 
— they  have  no  such  pretension.  Neither  do  they 
profess  to  treat  with  any  accuracy  the  details  of  the 
subject.  They  leave  untouched  those  numerous  ques^ 
tions,  regarding  objects,  limits,  systems,  which  are 
more  properly  themes  for  particular  dissertation  than 
for  oral  instruction  and  advice.  Their  simple  object 
is  this:  to  proclaim  in  the  plainest  and  most  general 
terras,  what  can  never  be  too  loudly  or  too  frequently 
proclaimed,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  in  this 
country  is  still  most  imperfectly  conducted,  in  regard 
both  to  its  extent  and  to  its  quality;  and  that  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  if  they  value 
either  their  honour  or  their  security,  must  make,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  very  much  larger  provision  than  has 
yet  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  effect,  and  in  order  that  such  increased 
contributions  may  be  well  applied,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  a  cordial  co-operation  between  the 
dergy  and  the  laity  is  indispensable.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  reverend  brethren  will  excuse  me  if 
I  exhort  them — if  I  adjure  them — not  to  allow  any 
prejudice  or  jealousy,  or  any  lofty  view  of  profe«<^'      ' 
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authority,  or  any  exclusive  assertion  of  professional 
privilege,  to  thwart  this  object.  On  the  contrary, 
in  every  district,  the  principal  laymen  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  invited  to  contribute,  not  their  gold 
alone,  but  their  influence,  their  industry,  their  talents 
to  its  furtherance.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
share  with  the  clerg3anan  the  honour  and  responsi- 
bility of  supervision  and  direction;  in  a  word,  to 
regard  the  interest,  and  the  duty,  and  the  privilege, 
as  equally  belonging  to  themselves — being  equally 
members  of  society,  members  of  Christ,  and  membera 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  it  is  by  these  means, 
besides,  that  the  clergy  will  succeed  in  removing  an 
impression,  more  general  I  am  certiun  than  true,  that, 
in  their  now  acknowledged  zeal  for  popular  education, 
they  have  some  other  object  in  view  than  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  imperfection  in  the  quality  of  the  education 
given  is  that  which  demands  our  first  attention;  and 
it  cannot  be  remedied  unless  we  raise  the  character, 
as  well  as  increase  the  number,  of  our  schoolmasters. 
A  much  better,  as  well  as  cheaper,  description  of  ele- 
mentary class-books  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  sup- 
plied. But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  expedient  will 
be  effectual,  until  teachers  shall  be  created  sufficiently 
able  and  numerous  to  turn  to  its  best  use  the  system 
now  necessarily  prevailing  in  most  large  schools,  and, 
if  possible,  eventually  to  supersede  it.  As  long  as  it 
shall  be  the  general  practice  for  the  children  to  receive 
a  material  part  of  their  instruction  from  other  children, 
scarcely  older*  or  better  instructed  than  themselves,  80 

♦  It  appears  from  Mr.  Moseley's  report,  hereafter  more  particularlj 
referred  to,  that  the  average  age  of  the  monitors^  in  the  numerous 
schools  which  he  inspected,  does  not  exceed  eleven  years.  Can  we 
wonder  then  at  the  instances  which  he  records  of  every  descriptioo  of 
ignorance  in  the  children  ? 


long  can  there  be  little  prospect  of  exciting  their  cu- 
riosity, of  forming  their  reason,  in  short,  of  bringing 
into  action  and  exercise  those  faculties  which  are  the 
first  object  of  intellectual  discipline. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  rapid  progress 
in  this  matter,  until  a  larger  parliamentary  grant  shall 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  government,  and  until 
much  more  eflFectual  exertions  shall  be  made  by  the 
rich  in  their  several  localities.  And  in  respect  to  the 
latter  consideration,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise,  that, 
in  the  failure  of  sufficient  supplies  from  the  more  re- 
spectable source  of  voluntary  subscription,  recourse 
must  be  had,  as  the  only  remaining  expedient,  to  some 
form  of  local  rate.  There  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
any  serious  difficulty  in  this  proceeding.  As  the  rate 
would  not  be  large,  we  might  hope  that  the  consequent 
diminution  in  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  zealous 
friends  of  education  would  not  be  very  considearable ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  present  machinery  might,  in  most  in- 
stances, be  preserved,  subject  to  some  external  inspec- 
tion or  control.  In  any  case,  the  produce  of  the  im- 
post would,  of  course,  be  distributed,  by  local  committees 
specially  appointed,  according  to  certain  fixed  and 
published  rules,  without  any  religious  distinction,  to 
all  who  should  fulfil  the  stipulated  conditions. 

Still,  in  suggesting  that  this  method,  if  attempted  on 
sound  and  equitable  principles,  would  be  found  perfectly 
practicable,  and  in  expressing  at  the  same  time  my  re- 
luctant conviction  that  it  wUl  some  day  be  forced  upon 
us,  I  desire  at  once  to  be  understood  as  not  by  any 
means  recommending  its  immediate  or  hasty  adoption. 
The  work  of  universal  education,  that  we  have  at  length 
undertaken,  is  yet  in  its  mere  infancy ;  and  all  futurity 
is  before  us. 
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LECTURES. 


LECTURE  I. 

Mark^  ix.  S6, 37,  part. 

Jesus  took  a  chUdj  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and 
when  he  had  taken  him  into  his  arms  lie  said  unto 
them :  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in 
my  namSy  receiveih  me. 

1  PRESENT  myself  here  before  you,  not  on  any  solicita* 
tion^  but  by  my  own  spontaneous  wish,  that  I  may  bring 
your  thoughts,  I  hope  more  than  your  passing 
thoughts,  to  the  subject  of  national  education.  On  a 
late  occasion,  when  I  addressed  you  on  another  subject 
from  this  place,  you  listened  with  a  considerate  atten* 
tion,  indicating,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  both  good  prin- 
ciples and  intelligence.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  you  will 
b^tow  the  same  attention  now.  The  matter  which  I 
shall  propound  to  you  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  gravest 
that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man ;  the  language  shall 
be  the  simplest  that  occurs  to  me.  You  must  expect 
no  highly-coloured  pictures,  no  ingenious  arguments,  no 
flashes  of  eloquent  ima^ation.  Indeed,  if  in  so  very 
serious  an  undertaking  I  were  to  employ  any  manner 
of  exaggeration,  I  shomd  not  only  detract  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  question,  but  offer  an  alSront  to  your  under- 
standings. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  divide  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
into  three  addresses ;  too  few,  indeed,  for  the  peitect 
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treatment  of  all  the  topics,  or,  I  might  say,  of  any  of  the 
topics  that  will  occur  to  us,  hut  as  many  as  may  suffice 
to  awaken  some  reflection  in  you.  And  here,  hefore  I 
proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  though  it 
be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  inviting  any  subscription  after  any  one  of  these 
sermons.  I  have  no  such  temporary  object  in  thus  of- 
fering you  my  admonitions.  I  am  confident,  indeed, 
that,  by  God's  blessing,  the  general  eflect  upon  your 
minds  will  be  to  induce  a  deeper  consideration  of  this 
subject  than  you  have  yet  given  it ;  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  your  contributions  for  the  purposes  which  I 
shaU  recommend  to  you :  and  in  this  belief,  I  think  it 
best  to  leave  your  feelings  and  convictions  to  work 
within  you  to  the  enlargement  of  your  charity,  to  the 
improv/ment  of  your  pi^ciples ;  a^d  not  of  j6^  prin^ 
ciples  only,  but  also  of  the  conduct  of  your  lives. 

These  are  the  views  with  which  I  am  come  to  meet 
you  here.  And  in  opening  this  argument  to  you  now, 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  believe  that  there  can 
be  scarcely  one  among  you  who  has  ever  thought  on  it 
at  all,  who  will  not  at  once  acknowledge  its  immense  im« 
portance.  Any  doubts,  any  fears,  any  prejudices,  which 
may  have  existed  even  lately  on  this  head,  have  disap- 
peared. We  all  proclaim  with  a  single  voice  the  neces- 
sity of  extending,  as  far  as  possible,  the  limits  of  good 
education.  We  consent  with  perfect  unanimity,  that  it 
is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  assist  in  that 

Sreat  work.  We  even  believe  that,  under  God's  Provi- 
ence,  it  will  prove  most  effectual  in  promoting  the 
religious,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  our  species. 

In  all  this,  I  say,  in  common  with  aU  mtelKgrat  men 
in  all  civihsed  nations,  we  are  entirely  agreed.  Yet 
are  there  some  among  us  who  aUow  these  principles  to 
lie  dormant  and  barren  in  their  bosoms,  and  make  not 
an  efibrt  or  movement  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  to 
produce  the  results  to  which  they  tend  so  manifestly. 

I  wish  to  bring  your  practices  into  conformity  with 
your  convictions,,  by  arousing  you  to  a  mofe  -deep  and 


active  consideration  of  the  ground  of  those  convictions. 
And  to  this  end,  that  we  may  not  form  any  opinion 
hastily,  or  enter  into  any  speculation  ignorantly,  I 
propose  in  the  first  instance  to  describe  to  you,  as  accu- 
ratdy  as  I  am  able,  without  descending  to  minute  par- 
ticulars, the  position  in  which  this  question  now  stands 
in  this  country.*  And  for  that  purpose,  as  I  must 
shortly  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  this 
position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  earlier  ages, 
and  even  to  draw  a  very  rapid  outline  of  the  general 
history  of  education.  In  the  following  discourses  I 
shall  bring  the  subject  nearer  to  you ;  first,  into  this 
diocese,  with  particular  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
masses  surrounding  you — what  it  is,  what  it  ought  to 
become  and  what  it  may  become  —  and  then,  into  your 
own  town. 

Amongst  the  civilised  nations  which  flourished  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  it  would  appear  that  education,  at 
least  according  to  any  ^stem,  was  altogether  confined 
to  the  higher  classes.  To  the  rich,  to  those  intended  to 
preside  over  the  councils  of  their  country,  the  learning 
of  the  age  was  abundantly  supplied ;  but  the  multitudes 
were  left  to  take  their  chance  of  casual  instruction,  or 
absolute  ignorance. 

The  religion  of  Christ  introduced  a  new  principle 
into  the  history  of  man.  Our  blessed  Saviour  pro- 
claimed by  deed,  as  well  as  word,  the  equality  of  all 
mankind*  It  was  his  holy  will  that  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  should  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them ;  and 
He  appointed  an  order  of  men  specially  ordained  to  that 
oflSce.  He  first  provided,  by  an  everrasting  institution, 
for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  lowest  classes ;  and 
He  transmitted  to  them  his  gospel,  as  the  foundation  of 
their  knowledge  and  the  source  of  their  hopes  through- 
out all  generations. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  religion,  through  some 
centuries,  it  would  seem  that  the  teaching  of  it43  minis- 

*  It  i8  right  at  once  to  mention,  that  no  reference  is  intended  here^ 
or  elsewhere,  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland :  that  is  altogether 
a  different  qaefitioA. 
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ters,  contented  to  fulfil  their  master's  injunctions,  was 
confined  to  spiritual  and  moral  doctrines ;  and  that  no 
system  ivas  established,  either  by  them  or  by  others,  for 
the  general  intellectual  improvement  of    the  people. 
Presently  rose  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  grew 
into  power  and  CTandeur.     And  now,  my  brethr^,  I 
must  assure  you  that  I  have  no  intention  of  speaking 
with    any    asperity    of    that    church,    or     indeed    of 
any  other  form  of  Christian  worship.     If  there  be  any 
preacher  who   harbours   hostile    feelings   i^ainst  any 
church   or  sect  from  which    he  may  differ,   this,  at 
least,  is  not  the  place   to  proclaim  them.     We  stand 
here,  ministers  of  Christ,  not  to  exalt  ourselves  or  to 
speak  evil  of  others,  but  to  teach  you — to  teach  you 
lessons,  and  to  set  you  examples,  not  only  of  faith  and 
obedience,  but  of  humility,  and  forbearance,  and  charity. 
Presently,  as  I  said,  arose  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  all  her  wonderful  resources  for  good,  or  for  evil. 
Now  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  she  did  by 
any  means  neglect  the  education  of  her  children.    Multi- 
tudes at  all  times  from  the  higher  classes,  and  latterly 
not  a  few  from  the  lower  classes  also,  received  discipline 
and  instruction  in  her  schools;  the  former  in  her  nume- 
rous and  splendid  universities,  both  in  her  monasteries. 
And  at  a  later  period  still,  after  the  Reformation,  she 
added  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  the  other  instrumenta  of 
her  power ;  and  sent  forth  a  large,  and  learned,  and  very 
ingenious,  and  very  zealous  host  of  ecclesiastical  in* 
structors  over  the  greater  part  of  Christendom. 

But  in  respect  to  the  sort  of  instruction  delivered  by 
her  various  ministers  and  emissaries,  it  has  been  com- 
monly said,  as  many  of  you  are  well  aware,  that  the 
principal  object  of  their  teaching  was  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  their  church,  to  propagate  her  peculiar  doc- 
trines and  principles,  rather  than  the  pure  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  to  arm  ner  priests  with  controversial  skiU,  and 
to  inculcate  on  her  lay  adherents  the  duties  of  obedience 
and  submission. 

The  Protestant  reformers  maintained  different  prin« 
ciples ;  and  some  of  their  earliest  efforts  were  directed 
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to  a  wider  extension  of  the  benefits  of  education/ 
They  perceived  at  once  the  strength  which  their  cause 
would  derive  from  the  more  general  diffusion  of  li^t 
among  the  lower  orders.  They  professed  the  largest 
and  noblest  views:  that  their  only  object  in  teaching 
the  people,  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
to  rescue  the  souls  of  millions  from  the  destruction  con- 
sequent on  spiritual  darkness ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
awaken  their  mtelligence,  to  extend  their  knowledge, 
and  to  exercise  their  discernment,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  learn  to  distinguish  evil  from  good,  false- 
hood from  truth,  subtilty  from  wisdom,  and  thus  become 
better  subjects  and  better  citizens,  and  fitter  for  any 
state  of  life  to  which  it  might  please  God  to  call  them. 

Now  these,  my  brethren,  are  the  rational,  intelligible, 
attainable  ends  of  education.  These  are  the  results  at 
which  we,  after  so  long  an  interval,  are  still  aiming  — 
to  which  we  are  indeed  now  approaching,  but  which  we 
do  not  yet  bv  any  means  grasp.  Let  us  then  proclaim 
honour  to  the  memories  of  the  men  who  propounded 
those  prindples.  K  they  were  unable  to  carry  them 
into  fidl  effect,  neither  have  their  successors,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  achieved  that  glory.  They 
served  their  own  generation  well,  as  far  as  power  was 
given  them  from  above ;  and  when  they  announced 
their  holy  purpose  —  when  into  the  midst  of  so  much 
darkness,  they  cast  even  the  sparks  of  an  unquenchable 
light — when  they  claimed  a  new  privilege  for  the  poor, 
and  thus  imposed  a  new  duty  on  those  who  rule  the 
poor,  they  served  not  their  own  generation  only,  but  all 
those  who  have  followed  them,  even  unto  us ;  ay,  and 
all  those  who  shall  follow  us,  when  we  shall  be  gathered 
to  our  fistthers. 

Daring  the  two  centuries  which  immediately  followed 
the  Reformation,  there  was  a  considerable  progress  in 
intelligence  and  knowledge;  and  that,  not  m  t!ne  Pro- 
testant countries  only,  but  also  among  some  of  their  re- 
ligious rivals.  Some  new  institutions  were  established. 
Several  discoveries  were  made  in  art  and  in  science,  in 
physics  and  in  metaphysics ;  and  these  advances  may 
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perhaps  have  been  faintly  felt  even  in  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  But  no  public  eflfort  on  any  large  scale  had 
yet  been  made  in  any  country  for  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes.  Something  was  effected  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  clergy,  something  by  the  beneficent  ap- 
plication of  private  wealth.  But  the  result  was  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  immensity  of  the  object. 
Race  succeeded  race  without  any  material  advance  in 
information  or  intelligence.  Long  and  sanguinary  wars 
impeded  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  humanity ;  and 
the  detested  thirst  of  conquest  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
princes  from  the  improvement  of  their  subjects.  It  was 
not  yet  acknowledged  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  make  any  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  yet  discovered  that  such  provision  was  equally 
for  the  interest  both  of  government  and  of  people.  It  was 
not  yet  suspected  that  the  claim  of  the  lower  classes  to 
receive  education  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  would 
presently  be  recognised  as  a  right —  a  right  as  substan- 
tial, and  in  the  end  as  valuable,  as  the  right  to  general 
protection,  or  to  impartial  justice. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1736  that  this  doctrine  was 
proclaimed  (and  not  then  in  its  broadest  signification) 
by  any  European  government.  It  was  then  proclaimed  by 
Prussia.  And  this,  my  brethren,  was  a  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  gradual  and  silent  revolution  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  which,  though  a  century  has  since  elapsed, 
and  though  it  has  borne  some  useful  fruits,  is  in  truth 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  its  commencement  now.  But 
its  final  prevalence  is  certain.  Year  by  year  with  sure, 
though  tacit,  steps  it  is  advancing ;  and  it  will  operate 
with  still  augmented  force  through  the  ages  which  are 
to  come.  It  will  operate  every  where  —  in  regions  now 
desolate  and  barbarous— and  it  will  operate  every  where 
for  good.  It  will  elevate  the  character  of  man,  it  vnH 
enlarge  his  philanthropy,  it  will  amend  his  morals,  it  will 
purify  his  religion,  ana  it  will  teach  him  —  if,  indeed, 
any  human  agency  can  teach  that  lesson  —  that  the 
true  glory  and  grandeur  of  nfttionsare  to  be  found — not 
in  the  accumulation  of  provinces,  through  deeds  of  blood. 
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bat  in  the  rivalries  of  commerce,  and  in  the  conquests  of 
peace. 

I  will  not  weary  your  attention  by  any  particulars  as 
to  the  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  continental 
states  to  pursue  the  path  thus  traced  out  for  them.  In 
succession  almost  all  adopted  the  principle,  and  applied 
it,  with  more  or  less  efficacy,  to  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  is  a  truth  of  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud,  that  in  this  race  of  rational 
philanthropy  we  were  among  the  last.  Yet  there  are 
causes  which,  in  some  degree,  excuse  our  tardiness. 
For  many  years  much  private  benevolence,  on  the  parts 
of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  had  been  directed  to 
the  better  education  of  the  poor.  Some  powerful  asso- 
ciations had  been  formed  for  that  purpose,  especially 
those  two  great  societies,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  still 
exist  and  flourish.  There  prevails,  besides,  in  this 
country  a  jealousy,  founded  on  sound  principles,  but 
sometimes  carried  beyond  reason,  of  any  iminvited  inter- 
ference by  the  rulers  with  the  voluntary  enterprize  or 
benevolence  of  the  subject.  And  thus  was  this  field  left 
entirely  to  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  charity.  But 
the  task  was  far  too  hard  for  them ;  they  had  no  power 
to  illuminate  so  dense  a  mass  of  darkness.  The  abject 
ignorance  and  consequent  immorality  of  the  lowest 
classes  were  every  day  exposed  and  acknowledged.  We 
were  becoming  a  mark  for  the  reproaches  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  it  was  time  that  we  snould  cease  to  deserve 
them.  And  even  now  we  shall  do  well  to  implore  that 
Almighty  Being,  whom  by  our  neglect  we  have  thus 
justly  offended,  that  he  will  not  impute  it  to  us  as  a 
nation,  nor  visit  us  with  any  signal  calamity,  but  rather 
inspire  our  hearts  to  make  amends  ere  it  be  too  late,  by 
redoubled  energy  and  zeal,  for  the  sinful  delinquency  of 
the  past. 

Aiid  now,  my  brethren,  we  are  come  to  that  period 
in  this  hasty  retrospect,  which  is  within  the  recollection 
of  us  all.  No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  time  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  government  of  the 
country  ventured^at  length  to  adopt  this  question,  and 
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called  upon  the   nation    to    make  some  contribution 
towards  the  education  of  its  poorest  and  most  helpless 
classes.     You  remember  how  small  was  the  contribu- 
tion proposed — little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  principle,  already  recognised  by  all  other  civilised 
countries,  and  of  which  the  recognition  was  at  least  as 
essential  to  the  honour  and  security  of  this.     Yet  I 
need    not   remind   you    what  a    storm   of   opposition 
this  proposal  encountered  !    What  thronged  assemblies ! 
what  declamations!   what  denunciations!      From   the 
senate,  from  the  press,  even  from  the   pulpit,  issued 
the   expression   of  vehement  condemnation.     Men   of 
learning,  of  rank,  of  reputation,  of  piety,  swelled  the 
clamour  ;  and  it  appccired  at  first  sight  as  if  a  powerful 
party  in  this  country  had  resolved,  under  certain  spe- 
cious pretences,  to  consign  the  poorer  classes,  without 
sympathy  or  mercy,  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation.    But  this  was  not  so. 

Now  that  we  look  back  with  calmness  on  that  out- 
break, we  perceive  that  it  nroceeded  in  a  great  measure 
from    misapprehension.      Many  who   ought    to    have 
reflected    more    deeply,   or  at  least    examined    more 
accurately,  imagined  that  some  covert  injury  to  par- 
ticular   interests  was    intended  by  that  project.     In 
many,  a  religious,   if  I   should  not  rather  call  it  a 
sectarian,  jealousy  was  awakened  by  it.     They  thought 
they  perceived  in  it  some  design  to  subvert  their  own 
peculiar  form  of  worship,  and  to  give  undue  advantages 
to  rival  forms.     And  some,   no  doubt,   did   sincerely 
believe,   that  religion  itself  was  endangered    by  the 
scheme,  and  that  this  proposed  a  system  of  universal 
secular    instruction,    which  would    lead  to  universal 
infidelity.     It  was  from  these  causes,  and  others  such 
as  these,  that  all  this  opposition  proceeded — not  from 
any  deliberate  objection,  among  the  better  part  of  those 
who  raised  it,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education  founded  on  a  religious  basis,  but 
from  an  erroneous  notion,  that  some  other  education 
than  this  was  intended.     And   thus  it  proved,  that 
those  statesmen,   who  were  really  sowing  good  seed. 
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for  the  advantage  of  their  country  and  the  blessing 
of  all  posterity,  reaped  a  sterile  harvest  of  vituperation 
and  ingratitude- 

But,  thanks  be  to  God !  this  was  of  short  duration* 
Discussion  succeeded  to  declamation,  men's  passions 
subsided,  and  their  blindness  departed  with  their 
passions;  and  then  this  much  decried  project  was 
discovered  to  rest  on  the  very  principle  so  loudly 
demanded  by  all — it  was  a  project  for  improving  the 
secular  and  moral  instruction  of  the  poor  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

And  here  you  will  not  expect  me  to  enlarge  on  a 
truth  which  is  admitted  by  every  man,  that  any  system 
of  education  not  so  founded  would  be  any  thing  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  those  who  received  it.  To  sharpen 
the  intelligence  only,  without  cultivating  the  heart — to 
inculcate  secular  knowledge  onlv — to  make  men  acute 
and  ingenious  and  subtle,  without  teaching  them  the 
duties  of  integrity,  temperance,  chastity,  general  self-* 
control — this  womd  be  no  better  than  to  become  school* 
masters  for  Mammon,  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  his 
service,  and  to  bid  them  walk  in  his  ways.  Again ;  to 
inculcate  morality  on  any  other  than  Christian  prin- 
ciples would  be  fruitless  as  well  as  irreligious.  For 
from  what  other  source  can  be  derived  precepts  so  sub- 
lime and  pure,  or  motives  so  commanding,  even  if  the 
conduct  of  this  life  only  were  in  question  ?  But  if  you 
will  rise  to  higher  considerations — if  you  will  but  fo* 
a  moment  reflect,  how  fugitive  and  comparatively 
worthless  is  all  that  this  life  can  give,  you  will  still  more 
strongly  feel,  that  those,  whose  knowledge  must  after  all 
be  very  limited,  ought  to  possess  at  least  the  knowledge 
which  concerns  them  most.  For  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  not  only  the  beginning,  but  also  the  end,  of  wisdom. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  an  eternal  Father  by  children 
whom  he  is  preparing  for  eternity.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  a  righteous  Judge,  by  culprits  whom  he  has  destined 
to  judgment,  Jt  is  the  knowledge  of  a  merciful  Re* 
deemer,  by  sinners  who  have  no  other  hope  but  in  his 
merits  ana  his  mercy.     Whatever  other  lessons  we  mn^ 
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teax^h  them,  at  least  let  us  never,  on  any  consid^radcm, 
omit  this. 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  consider  one  other  aspect 
which  this  question  assumed,  before  it  reached  its  present 
position.  It  was  understood,  as  I  have  said,  by  all  parties, 
that  the  system  of  national  education,  to  be  established  in 
this  country,  should  stand  on  the  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity. But  there  are  many  forms  of  Christianity,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  more  or  less  on  points  of  doctrine, 
or  observance,  or  discipline.  Indeed,  in  no  other  Euro- 
pean country  are  they  so  numerous  as  in  this,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  greater  latitude  of  individual 
opinion  that  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  this  pedple. 
Hence  then  arose  another  question,  involving  a  veiy 
serious  difficulty,  and  supplymg  a  subject  of  grave  con- 
sideration both  to  divines  and  statesmen.  It  was  this 
— Whether  the  children  of  parents  of  different  per- 
suasions should  be  educated  together  in  the  same 
schools,  or  apart  from  each  other  in  separate  establish- 
ments? This  led  again  to  controversy.  On  the  one 
side  it  was  urged — that  the  former  scheme,  that  of 
mixed  education,  involved  what  was  called  a  ^^  compro- 
mise of  principle;"  that  the  distinctive  points  of  the 
particular  creeds  would  not  by  this  method  be  suffi- 
ciently inculcated ;  that  religious  indifference  mi^ht  flow 
from  this ;  or,  if  not  indifference,  that  religious  dispates 
would  arise  among  the  children  thus  collected  within 
the  same  walls. 

It  was  argued  on  the  other  side — that  the  points 
on  which  Christians  are  divided  are  not  nearly  so  nume* 
rous,  nor  for  the  most  part  so  important,  as  those  m 
which  they  agree ;  that  the  habit  of  receiving  together 
the  same  instruction,  from  the  same  instructor^  would 
tend  to  soffcen  the  asperity  of  religious  difference ;  that 
the  distinctive  do^as  might  be  taught  separately  hj 
the  respective  ministers ;  and  that  it  would  oe  wdl  for 
those,  who  were  so  soon  to  become  active  members  of 
our  community,  to  derive  together,  from  the  same 
sacred  source,  all  their  moral  and  the  greater  portion  of 
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their  religious  knowledge.  This  method  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  best  fitted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  evangelical  charity. 

But  it  was  not  thus  ordained:  the  aspirations  of 
a  too  sanguine  philanthropy  were  stifled — the  zeal  of 
reciprocal  jealousy  was  too  strong  and  too  intense. 
After  some  short  controversy  it  became  quite  manifest, 
that  there  was  no  religious  party  in  this  country 
which  desired  the  system  of  mixed  education ;  all 
seemed  to  claim  alike  the  privilege  and  the  right  of 
exclusive  establishments.  Though  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple is  still  asserted  by  one  great  society,  yet  it  is  ob- 
viously the  general  feeling  among  all  denominations, 
that,  by  the  separate  system  alone,  they  can  all  secure 
their  respective  independence,  without  any  fear  of  pro- 
selytism,  or  any  suspicion  of  compromise.  And  the 
government,  acquiescing  in  this  feeling,  distributes  its 
assistance,  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  with  strict  impar- 
tiality to  all. 

Respecting  the  extent  of  that  assistance,  and  of  the 
influence  which  must  arise  from  it,  I  shall  make  some 
remarks  in  my  next  discourse.  For  the  present  let  us 
pest  here. 

Such  as  I  have  described  is  the  actual  state  of  this 
question.  Whether  or  not  any  other  might  have  been 
more  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion  of  con- 
cord, I  will  not  presume  to  pronounce.  Let  us  not 
stop  to  cast  any  idle  regrets  upon  the  past ;  rather  let 
us  apply  the  present  to  good  and  holy  purposes,  and 
thus  lay  up  stores  of  still  progressive  holiness  for  the 
time  to  come.  The  past  is  little,  but  as  we  gather 
from  it  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  present  is 
nothing,  but  as  we  use  it  for  the  improvement  of  the 
future.  The  future  is  without  end  or  limit,  and  in  its 
fruitful  womb  are  the  destinies  of  innumerable  gene- 
rations. It  is  to  these  that  1  now  call  upon  you  to 
raise  your  eyes,  and  have  regard  to  them.  It  is  as 
their  advocate  that  I  am  here.  My  brethren,  reflect  on 
this  matter.  The  children  of  to-day  will  presently  bo- 
come  that  which  you  are  now.     They  will  fill  the  ofiic'^ 
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that  you  fill.  They  will  discharge  the  duties  that  you 
discharge.  Afker  a  very  few  short  years,  when  you 
shall  have  passed  away  from  this  scene,  they  will  crowd 
these  populous  streets,  they  will  throng  your  halls  of 
pleasure,  and  your  courts  of  business ;  nay,  they  will 
occupy  under  this  sacred  roof  the  very  places  in  which 
you  sit  now,  when  your  place  shall  be  there  below, 
marked  by  the  monumental  stone.  You  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  their  destiny.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
unconcern  to  you,  whether  they  shall  be  ignorant  or 
informed,  debased  or  intelligent,  sensual  or  pure  of 
heart,  professing  hypocrites  or  adoring  Christians. 
They  are  bound  to  you  by  a  thousand  ties — the  closest 
that  can  bind  man  to  man — why  should  I  stay  to  re- 
mind you  of  them  ?  But  of  this  I  will  remind  you : 
on  you  it  entirely  depends  what  they  shall  be;  what 
shall  be  their  habits  ^d  their  manners,  their  employ 
ments  and  their  amusements,  their  very  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  sources  of  their  happiness,  and  the  found- 
ation  of  their  hopes.  You  will  not  tell  me  that  you 
have  no  interest  in  these  matters.  Have  you  no  interest 
in  the  future  welfare  of  your  own  children — in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  persons,  and  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty ?  Have  you  no  interest  in  the  future  prosperity 
of  your  country — in  its  honour  and  dignity,  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  power,  the  increase  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
virtue?  If  you  have  a  heart  for  any  thing  beyond 
yourselves,  and  the  trivial,  transient,  and,  I  fear, 
worldly  objects  of  your  daily  existence,  you  must  care 
for  these  things ;  and  the  slightest  reflection  will  con- 
vince you  that  you  have  no  method  of  securing  the 
results  which  you  cannot  choose  but  desire,  except  by 
providing  a  much  more  general,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  much  sounder  education,  than  has  yet  been  provided 
for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Let  us  then  turn  with  all  humility  to  the  cross  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  beseech  Him  to  prosper,  as  He  will  as- 
suredly prosper,  our  fervent  aspirations  in  this  holy 
cause.  If,  while  on  earth,  He  showed  love  towards  chil- 
dren,  and   had  respect  to  their  innocency,  we  cannot 
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suppose  that  He  has  withdrawn  from  them  his  afFection 
now.  No ;  He  looks  down  with  a  merciful  eye  even  on 
these  our  humble  endeavours  to  preserve  them ;  and  He 
ivill  accept  our  beneficence  towards  them,  as  a  sacrifice 
of  righteousness  to  Himself. 
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LECTURE  IL 

Isaiah,  xxxiii.  6. 

Wisdom  and  hfiotdedge  shall  be  the  stahUity  of  thy  thnes. 
afid  strength  of  salvation:  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  his 
treasure. 

From  the  discourse  which  I  last  addressed  to  you  it 
appeared,  that,  though  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
and  ruling  classes  had  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of 
attention,  and  though  that  of  the  lower  orders  had  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  especially  during  and  after  the 
Reformation,  yet  no  effort  for  the  latter  purpose  had 
been  made  by  any  European  ffovemment,  till  somewhat 
more  than  one  century  from  this  time.  It  was  then  for 
the  first  time  recognised  to  be  the  duty  of  the  civil 
authority  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  This  example  was  successively  followed  by  almost 
all  the  continental  powers,  and  finally  it  has  been  imitated 
by  us. 

I  showed  you  likewise,  that,  after  some  controversy 
occasioned  by  our  religious  differences,  we  appear  to 
have  adopted  in  this  country,  by  very  general  consent, 
the  practice  —  though  not  altogether  the  principle,  yet 
the  practice — of  separate  instruction  for  different  aenomi- 
nations  of  Christians.  It  was  also  constantly  intimated, 
that  by  the  word  education,  we  understand,  not  only 
literary  instruction  and  the  improvement  of  the  intellect, 
but  also  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  faculties  and  the 
infusion  of  religious  truth.  And  by  religious  truth, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  mean  the  truth  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  positions 
it  may  be  as  well  to  lay  down  once  more,  and  thus 
distinctly,  that  it  may  not  be  possible  for  you  to  mis- 
interpret any  thing  important  that  I  may  say,  either  on 
this,  or  on  the  next  and  last  occasion,  on  which  I  shall 
address  you  on  this  subject. 
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We  may  now  rest  entirely  confident,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  permanently  assumed  the 
office  of  promoting,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
of  directing,  the  education  of  the  people.  There  is  in 
many  quarters  a  very  strong  and  a  very  virtuous  zeal, 
which  exhorts  it  to  persist  —  nor  are  there  any  longer 
any  prejudices  whicn  might  thwart  the  work.  The 
sums  which  have  been  granted  for  this  purpose  by  a 
former  Parliament,  and  in  former  sessions  of  this  Par- 
liament, have  been  somewhat  augmented.  We  are  quite 
secure  from  any  retrograde  movement — but  we  should 
advance — and  those  sums  must  be  still  further  aug- 
mented and  multiplied,  if  the  government  really  pro- 
pose to  exercise  any  powerfiil  influence  in  this  matter, 
or  even  to  produce  any  very  beneficial  results. 

Yet,  in  admitting  this  remark,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  mistake  the  object  of  the  interference  of  the 
government,  or  to  suppose  it  to  be  far  more  extensive 
than  it  is,  or  than  it  can  be.  Its  object  is  not  to  assert 
any  exclusive  authority  over  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes — not  to  assume  the  whole  charge  and  responsi- 
bility of  this  mighty  undertaking.  This  would  not  be 
desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible ;  nor  indeed  possible, 
were  it  ever  so  desirable.  The  great  burden  of  this 
duty  must  ever  remain,  where  it  now  lies,  with  the  several 
localities.  Where  the  want  is  felt,  where  the  necessity 
presses,  there  rests  the  weight  of  the  obligation.  The 
office  of  the  government  must  be  confined,  and  ought 
to  be  confined,  to  assistance :  the  means  must  be  prin- 
cipally supplied  on  the  spot.  Still  I  must  repeat  my 
opinion,  that  the  executive  ought  to  be  enabled,  by  the 
grant  of  much  larger  sums  than  are  now  at  its  disposal, 
to  impart  more  effectual  aid  to  such  local  exertions,  and 
to  assume  a  certain  degree  of  control — at  least  of  in- 
direct control — in  proportion  to  the  aid  which  it  imparts. 

Now,  my  brethren,  the  exact  degree  and  nature  of 
the  control  which  it  might  be  expedient  in  it  to  require, 
or  in  the  local  managers  to  admit,  m volve,  as  many  of  you 
are  well  aware,  questions  of  some  delicacy  and  intricacy, 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  discussed  in  this  pla*- 
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Though  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  in  the  government,  in  present  circumstances 
and  with  prospects  not  very  definite,  to  prescribe  any 
positive  and  peremptory  rules  on  that  head;  because 
such  rules  might  hereafter  operate  both  to  fetter  its  own 
discretionary  power,  and  also  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
independent  friends  of  education.  For,  as  it  is  by  local 
exertions  that  this  immense  object  must  be  principally 
achieved — as  the  means  must  be  chiefly,  and  the  labour 
and  care  and  anxiety  of  superintendence  entirely,  pro- 
vided, and  spontaneously  provided,  on  the  spot — so  is  it 
just,  and  indeed  necessary,  that  the  control  even  of  the 
schools  assisted  by  government  should  still  remain 
chiefly  with  the  local  committees.  It  is  exactly  in  de- 
fining the  limits  of  this  joint  control  that  the  difficulty 
lies ;  and  it  might  not  be  prudent  at  this  moment  to  at- 
tempt to  define  them  very  strictly. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  arising  from  these 
remarks,  on  which  I  shaU  express  my  opinion  without 
any  reserve. 

The  fimds  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
particular  localities  must  be  raised,  as  I  have  said,  for 
the  most  part  on  the  spot.  This  is  the  method  adopted, 
I  believe,  in  all  foreign  countries,  and,  as  you  know,  it 
has  long  been  the  practice  in  this.  But  here  must  be 
noticed  a  very  broad  distinction  between  their  system 
and  ours.  With  them  it  is  by  some  sort  of  local  rate 
that  the  necessary  means  are  raised ;  while  we  supply 
them  entirely  by  voluntary  subscription. 

Now,  I  will  at  once  declare  to  you  that  I  deliberately 
prefer  our  own  practice.  It  is  obvious  to  object,  what 
is  indeed  quite  true,  that  the  system  of  compulsory  pay- 
ments acts  with  greater  equality* ;  and  that  the  educa- 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  "  Report  on  SchoolB  in  the 
Midland  District,'*  including  many  veiy  populous  places,  just  published 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ;  —  "  The  income  of  the 
schools  is  raised,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  the  greatest  difficultj, 
not  by  an  equitable  contribution  to  its  funds  from  the  property  of  the 
community  benefited  by  it,  but  by  the  great  personal  sacrifices  of 
its  promoters  —  and  foremost  among  these  of  the  clergyman.  It  is  bj 
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tion  of  the  poor  is  a  duty  equally  incumbent  upon  all, 
It  is  true,  that  the  contributions  which  are  voluntary  are 
also  casual,  and  may  be  withdrawn  through  any  incon- 
sistency or  caprice.  It  is  true  likewise,  that  the  burden 
is  thus  thrown  upon  the  good — upon  the  virtuous,  the 
benevolent,  the  earnest,  practical  Christian,  the  man 
who  loves  his  neighbour,  and  who  serves  his  God — 
while  the  men  to  whom  this  description  does  not  apply 
are  spared.  But  surely,  my  brethren,  you  will  not  envy 
them  that  distinction.  You  will  not  relax  your  honour- 
able exertions,  because  there  are  some  of  narrower  minds 
and  colder  hearts,  who  refiise  to  share  in  them.  Allow 
them  that  inconsiderable  advantage.  If  there  are  any 
who  have  no  sympathies  with  their  poorer  brethren,  no 
wish  for  the  elevation  of  their  species,  no  interests 
beyond  those  which  are  suggested  by  Mammon,  let  them 
withhold  their  aid.  They  wiU  enjoy,  perhaps,  some  new 
luxury  in  consequence  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they 
will  bequeath  some  little  additional  treasure  to  their 
children ;  but  will  they  bequeath  along  with  it  a  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  an  example  of  Christian  bene- 
ficence and  charity  ?  Will  they  be  gainers  even  in  the 
contentment  of  tneir  own  hearts  ?  Will  they  not  live 
without  experience  of  that  glow  of  inward  joy,  the  purest 


him  that  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation  of  the  school  is  given — 
on  him  that  the  task  of  collecting  the  funds  for  its  erection  devolves ; 
it  ifl  he  who  must  provide  resources  for  its  maintenance,  and  it  is  he 
who,  in  too  many  cases,  is  left  to  make  up  a  large  deiOiciency  in  their 
amount. ...  It  has  been  my  frequent  experience,  when  I  have  not 
enquired  in  vain  for  the  annual  subscription  to  the  school  of  the 
wealthy  landowner,  whose  ancestral  mansion  stands  perhaps  near  the 
village,  and  of  whose  domain  it  forms  part,  or  of  the  great  manu- 
facturer, whose  workmen  benefit  by  it,  to  find  it  recorded  in  a  most 
unjust  proportion  to  that  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  or  it  may 
be,  of  the  village-curate — made  too  much  in  diminution  of  a  slender 
income,  and  with  the  sense  of  a  divided  responsibility.  Surely  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  are  not  alone  concerned  in  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  its  responsibility  does  not  rest  exclusively 
with  them.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  parochial  school 
as  an  institution  on  which  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  ought  to  be 
concentrated,  and  its  success  promoted  by  the  sacrifices  and  the 
labours  of  sJir-^Minuies  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  p.  240.  184' 
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that  warms  the  aoul  of  man,  which  proceeds  from  tlie 
consciousness  of  a  generous  sacrifice  ? 

But  let  us  take  a  broader  view  of  this  question.  As 
regards  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  community,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  paramount  importance  to  leave 
as  many  opportunities  as  possible  for  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  individual  benevolence.  It  is  a  more  healthy 
condition  of  society,  where  there  are  numerous  motives 
to  keep  the  good  qualities  in  exercise,  to  stimulate 
private  exertion,  to  hold  out  useful  objects  to  your 
virtues,  my  brethren,  to  the  Christian  feelings  and 
natural  humanity  of  every  one  among  you — though 
some  few  may  choose  to  neglect  such  opportunities — 
than  if  a  compulsory  system  of  local  taxation  should 
introduce  a  mechanical  regularity. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  shall  do  well  to  persist  in 
our  present  practice.  Let  us  trust,  that  after  some 
years  of  further  experience,  its  results  will  be  found 
adequate  to  its  object ;  for  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
practice  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  this  people.  But  if 
it  shall  fail  —  and  I  entreat  you  to  attena  to  this  ob- 
servation —  if  multitudes  of  the  poor  shall  still  be  left 
in  darkness — the  government,  now  pledged  to  extirpate 
that  evil,  will  unquestionably  have  recourse  to  the  only 
alternative,  that  of  some  description  of  local  imposition. 
If  therefore  you  think  with  me  that  this  last  is  a 
method  for  many  reasons  to  be  deprecated,  it  will  be 
well  in  you  to  prevent  its  necessity  by  larger  contri- 
butions of  gratuitous  bounty.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  must  be  taken — the  choice  is  still  with  you — 
but  it  is  the  only  choice  remaining  to  you ;  for  of  the 
object  the  accomplishment  is  certain — an  irrevocable 
decree  has  gone  forth — it  proclaims  the  intellectual 
emancipation  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  heaven. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  thus  far  addressed  to  you 
have  been  entirely  general ;  and  their  purpose  has  ween 
to  place  this  subject  before  you  exactly  as  it  now  stands. 
What  I  shall  hereafter  say  will  have  a  more  particular 
reference  to  this  diocese — yet  so  that  we  shall  never  lose 
sight  of  the  extensive  bearings  of  the  question  on  the 
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security  of  the  system  under  which  we  live,  and  on  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  man.  And  with  this  view  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  point,  to  which  we  must 
almost  entirely  confine  our  attention,  is  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  —  those  who  have  no  means, 
or  very  inefficient  means,  of  providing  education  for 
themselves.  For  the  higher  orders  among  you  there  are 
three  or  four  well-conducted  establishments  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  we  may 
justly  place  the  ancient  Cathedral  School  of  Durham,  the 
nursery  of  many  who  have  shone  in  past  ages,  while 
others  are  not  without  honour  in  the  present  generation. 
And  it  is  proper  to  mention  to  you  that  a  recent  recon- 
struction of  the  buildings,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
has  greatly  augmented  the  capabilities  of  this  institution. 

In  respect  to  the  education  of  your  middle  classes,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  deficiency,  at  least 
in  the  number  of  your  schools.  Wherever  there  are 
parents  in  tolerable  affluence,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
masters  who  will  undertake  to  teach.  But  whether  the 
systems  on  which  they  teach  be  the  best  possible, 
whether  they  aU  possess  the  abilities  and  knowledge 
requisite  for  their  office,  is  not  a  question  that  I  have 
means  to  determine.  But  it  is  a  question  for  your 
anxious  consideration.  The  characters  and  welfare 
of  your  children  will  depend  so  much  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  instructor  to  whom  you  now  confide 
them,  that  you  can  scarcely  weigh  this  matter  too 
seriously.  And  here  let  me  just  suggest  to  you,  that 
any  exertion,  which  you  may  make  in  any  direction  in 
the  cause  of  education,  will  have  a  general  tendency  to 
improve  the  quality,  as  well  as  to  augment  the  amount, 
of  the  instruction  given;  and  it  may  thus  return  at  no 
distant  time  to  your  own  bosoms,  in  the  form  of  some 
improved  method,  by  which  your  own  children  will  be 
gainers. 

But  in  respect  to  the  lowest  classes — whose  claims  we 
are  especially  bound  to  urge,  because  they  cannot  urge 
them  for  themselves — we  must  at  once  acknowledge  that 
the  provision  for  their  education  is  altogether  insufficient. 
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Let  us  not  close  our  eyes  against  this  truth.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  not  forget  the  past, 
or  lose  sight  of  the  future,  in  the  prosperous  tranquillity 
of  the  moment.  Any  self-delusion  in  this  matter  may 
terminate,  after  a  short  dream  of  fatuous  confidence,  in 
some  signal  calamity.  You  all  know,  as  appears  from 
the  last  census,  that  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  diocese — that  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
mining  interests — has  recently  increased  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unparalleled;  and  you  have  only  to  cast  your 
eyes  around  you  to  perceive  that  it  is  still  steadily  and 
fast  advancing.  These  very  seasons  of  peaceful  prospe- 
rity in  which  you  rejoice,  and  perhaps  confide,  accelerate 
that  increase ;  and  the  increase  wUl  remain,  when  the 
prosperity  may  possibly  have  departed.  Now,  my 
brethren,  you  constantly  hear  this  increase  designated  as 
fearfxd — but  why  fearful  ?  What  cause  is  there  for  fear 
in  the  multiplication  of  your  species  ?  What  is  there  ter- 
rible in  the  aspect  of  a  large  multitude  of  honest,  indus- 
trious, orderly,  moral,  and  contented  feUow-Christians  ? 
Surely  this  snould  be  a  subject  of  hope  rather  than  of 
fear !  A  population  trained  in  the  love  of  God  and  of 
man,  intelligent,  considerate,  peaceful,  can  never  be  too 
large,  either  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
or  for  any  individual  interest.  Why,  then,  do  you  csdl 
this  increase  fearful  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because 
you  apprehend  that  the  character  of  this  rising  popula- 
tion is  not  such  as  I  have  described  —  that  it  does  not 
possess  those  qualities,  which  would  make  it  a  gain  and  a 
blessing  to  the  community ;  and  you  foresee  great  danger 
—  and  in  this  I  entirely  agree  with  you  —  in  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  masses  not  so  imbued,  not  so  trained, 
but  possessing  other  and  perhaps  opposite  qualiti^. 

More  than  this.  You  are  well  aware  that,  in  this  vast 
augmentation,  by  very  far  the  larger  portion  belongs  to 
the  lower  orders.  And  this  is  a  fiwt  deserving  your  very 
serious  reflection ;  for  it  indicates,  no  doubt,  a  great  ap- 
proaching change  in  the  social  system,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  You  do  reflect — for  you  are  very  far  m>m  incon* 
siderate.     You  reflect,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  you 
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fear.  Why,  I  repeat,  why  not  rather  derive  hope  from 
your  meditation  ?  Are  those  men,  who  are  thronging 
roand  you,  so  destitute  of  the  good  feelings  of  your  com- 
mon nature,  and  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  on 
which  society  is  founded,  as  to  move  only  your  jealousy 
and  distrust  ?  You  reply,  that  they  are  ignorant.  Aye, 
my  brethren,  that  is  true  indeed  —  they  are  ignorant  — 
and  thence  is  the  only  real  danger.  IJut  the  crime  of 
that  ignorance  does  not  rest  with  them. 

However,  let  us  not  enquire  mth  whom  it  rests. 
Rather  let  us  once  again  implore  the  Father  of  Mercies 
to  avert  from  this  nation  the  just  consequences  of  our 
past  omissions  and  neglects,  and  to  give  us  grace  to 
apply  more  virtue  and  more  wisdom  to  the  time  to 
come. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant.     Many  of  them 
have  never  been  taught  so  much  as  the  rudiments  of 
their  religious  and  moral  duties.     Their  intellects  have 
seldom  been  trained  by  any  discipline,  or  stored  with 
any  useful  information.     They  are  uninstructed,  or  they 
are  misinstructed,  as  to  the  foundation  of  their  social 
obligations.    They  are  conscious  of  certain  rights ;  but,  if 
their  rights  be  greater  than  their  knowledge,  you  must 
see  how  certainly  they  will  abuse  them.     They  have  in- 
telligence enough  to  understand  an  appeal  to  their  pas- 
sions ;  not  enough  to  detect  the  sophistry,  which  is  some- 
times employed  to  mislead  them.     They  have  virtue 
enough  to  love  their  families,  to  apply  a  good  deal  of 
industry  to  their  support,  and  to  abstain  generally  from 
any  flagrant  violation  of  the  law ;  not  enough  to  make 
them  provident  against  casual  distress  or  disappoint- 
ment, or  to  preserve  them  from  much  disorder  in  their 
lives.     They  congregate  together  in  large  masses,  and 
are  capable  of  firm  and  continuous  cooperation,  whether 
for  a  good  purpose,  or,  as  it  might  possibly  happen,  for 
a  purpose  the  reverse  of  good. 

Now,  this  condition  of  such  large  multitudes  is  by 
no  means  that  which  promises  security,  or  inspires  con- 
fidence. In  worldly  intelligence  and  technical  know- 
ledge they  are  far  removed  from  incapacity  —  in  cha- 
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racter,  if  not  independent,  they  are  certainly  not  servile  j 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  deficient  in  moral  prin- 
ciples as  the  motive  of  their  actions,  and  in  sound 
religious  principles  as  the  basis  of  their  morality.  If 
then  there  be  danger,  this  is  the  source  of  it.  You  are 
surrounded  by  masses  of  men  whose  physical  energy 
and  mechanical  skill  surpass  their  moral  qualifications ; 
and  among  whom  an  indefinite  sense  of  their  power, 
and  a  possible  misapprehension  of  their  rights,  are  not 
regulated  by  habitual  self-control.  And  how  should 
this  be  otherwise  ?  Self-control  is  the  end  and  fruit  of 
education;  and  these  men  have  been  instructed  very 
partially,  and  educated  not  at  all.  They  have  learnt 
their  trades,  but  they  have  not  been  taught  their 
duties.  They  know  the  value  of  their  hands,  but  they 
are  uninformed  as  to  the  price  of  their  souls.  They 
have  a  strong  sense  of  the  interests  of  this  world,  but 
they  have  been  left — many  of  them — -without  any  cer- 
tain knowledge,  whether  tnere  be  so  much  as  a  world  to 
come,  or  not. 

I  may  here  suggest  to  you  another  consideration,  less 
important  indeed,  yet  not  without  much  weight  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject — what  are  the  recreations  to 
which  they  usually  have  recourse  in  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure ? — for  these,  you  will  observe,  are  exactly  the  hours 
of  their  temptation  and  peril — temptation,  from  various 
objects  unconnected  with  their  daily  pursuits  ;  from 
the  subtle  suggestions  of  political  or  social  corruptorsj 
from  the  mere  gross  impulse  of  uncontrolled  sensuality. 
With  what  principles  then  are  their  characters  fortified 
for  resistance  to  these  seductions  ?  With  what  light  is 
their  intellect  provided  to  divert  them  from  such  vulgar 
and  sinful  occupation  of  their  spare  time  ?  For  I  need 
not  inform  you,  that  when  the  curiosity  has  been 
awakened  early,  and  the  mind  exercised  and  informed, 
the  seasons  of  repose  often  become  golden  moments  for 
moral  reflection,  or  scientific  enquiry,  tending  not  only 
to  increase  the  knowledge  and  improve  the  habits  of  the 
man  who  so  employs  them,  but  also  to  augment  the  ge- 
neral store  of  information  and  virtue.     And  I  would  not 
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hy  any  means  be  understood  to  say,  that  there  are  none 
among  the  working  men  in  these  districts  who  answer 
this  description —  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  of  acute  intelligence,  considerable  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  uncomipted  moral  integrity.  But  what 
we  all  lament  in  common  is,  that  these  K)rm  no  more 
than  a  body  of  honourable  exceptions,  and  not,  what 
they  ought  to  form,  and  what  they  might  form — 'the  very 
heart  and  substance  of  the  people. 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  think  that  you  will  admit  the  ge- 
neral truth  of  all  that  I  have  said  to  you.  The  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  this  dio- 
cese *  is  not  what  you  desire  or  approve ;  you  acknow- 
ledge this — but  instead  of  dwelling  longer  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evil,  you  may  very  reasonably  enquire,  what 
remedy  can  be  applied  to  it  ? 

In  one  sense  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  that  question. 
If  you  speak  of  the  men  of  this  generation — if  you  ask 
me  by  what  means  you  shall  reclaim  the  immoral,  re- 
strain the  dissolute,  enlighten  the  ignorant,  recal  the 
misdirected,  and  lead  the  hardened  and  impenitent  and 
perhaps  unbelieving  transgressor  into  the  ways  of  recti- 
tude, and  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Redeemer — there  is 
no  simple  solution  of  these  difficulties,  no  short  rule 
for  the  cure  of  all  these  maladies.  It  is  to  recover  the 
ground  that  has  been  lost — it  is  to  retrieve  opportunities 
that  have  been  allowed  to  escape — it  is  to  arrest  the 
fever  in  its  advanced  stage — it  is  to  stop  the  torrent  in 
its  full  descent,  after  you  have  neglected  to  obstruct 
the  source.  Yet  even  in  this  up-hill  arid  discouraging 
task  you  may  do  much  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
your  churches,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your 
clergy.  You  may  do  much  also,  you,  I  mean,  who 
have  intercourse  as  superiors  with  these  men,  by  pre- 
senting to  them,  not  only  seasonable  advice,  but  good 

*  All  these  remarks  were  received  with  attention  by  the  men  of 
Newcastle.  The  men  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  and  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  with  their  large  suburban  populations,  in 
short,  the  inhabitants  of  every  manufacturing  and  mining  district  in 
the  kingdom,  may,  with  some  local  variations,  apply  thorn. 
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examples — examples  of  morality  in  every  sense — of  in- 
tegrity, of  uprightness,  of  justice,  of  truth — and  by  doing 
that  besides,  without  which  all  the  rest  might  be  of 
little  avail,  treating  them  with  invariable  indulgence 
and  kindness.  But  this  is  not  the  point  to  which  I 
shall  address  myself  now.  To  reform  the  present  gene- 
ration is,  indeea,  both  your  interest  and  your  duty ;  and 
as  far  as  your  power  extends,  you  must  perform  that 
duty,  difficult  as  it  may  be.  But  I  will  suggest  to  you 
another,  to  be  performed  together  with  it — one  not  less 
important,  not  less  commanding,  but  which  you  will 
find  much  easier  and  far  more  delightful — it  is,  to  take 
charge  of  the  generation  that  is  to  come ;  to  make  pro- 
vision, that  these  children,  who  surround  you,  may  ac- 
quire those  good  qualities,  in  which  their  parents  are 
defective. 

And  what  are  those  qualities  ?  for  I  will  descend  to 
some  particulars ;  what  is  it  that  you  would  have  the 
working  population  to  be  ?  Intelligent,  orderly,  temperate, 
honest,  industrious,  ingenious  — acting  with  forethought 
in  their  private  and  domestic  concerns — respecting  their 
superiors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  respecting  themselves 
— understanding  their  rights,  civil  and  political,  and  the 
limits  between  their  use  and  their  abuse — understanding 
the  duties  connected  with  those  rights — understanding 
their  interests,  as  bound  up  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  community — seeking  their  amusements  in  rational, 
not  in  sensual  pursuits — watchful  over  their  household 
and  their  children — cheerful  and  contented  with  their  lot 
in  this  life,  and  looking  confidently  forward,  through  the 
atoning  merits  of  their  Redeemer,  to  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come. 

Now  in  this  description  I  beg  you  to  observe,  my 
brethren,  there  is  nothing  fanciful,  nothing  exaggerated, 
nothing  that  may  not  be  realised  hereafter,  and  at  no 
very  distant  period.  It  supposes  no  principles  at  va- 
riance with  the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  it  supposes 
no  powers,  intellectual  or  moral,  with  which  man  is  not 
gifted.  If  it  were  generally  realised  — generally,  I  say, 
for  I  would  not   amuse  you  with  any  dream  of  uni- 
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versal  inDOcence  and  perfection — it  would  largely  aug- 
ment the  stock  of  human  happiness ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  TTOuld  guarantee  social  security,  by  placing  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  and  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
classes  on  their  only  safe  and  abiding  foundation — the 
welfare  of  the  class  below  them. 

We  live  under  a  dispensation  of  benevolence  and  love. 
The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy.  He  regards 
the  condition  of  His  creatures  with  an  impartial  eye, 
and  desires  the  well-being  of  them  all.  Therefore  it  is 
doubtless  written  in  the  eternal  volumes  of  his  provi- 
dence, that  some  such  consummation,  as  that  which  we 
have  here  conceived,  will  some  day  be  brought  to  pass. 

It  is  for  us,  then,  to  render  thanks  to  God  that  He 
has  placed  in  our  hands  a  mighty  instrument  for  work- 
ing out  His  purpose  in  the  gradual  regeneration  of  man- 
kind.    It  is  by  education  alone  that  this  revolution  can 
be  accomplished — the  better  education  of  all  classes, 
but  especially  the  education  of  the  poor.    These  children, 
susceptible  of  all  impressions,  and  most  tenacious  of  the 
best,  may  now  be  imbued  with  those  capacities  and 
virtues,  which  you  do  not  always  find  in  their  parents. 
By  a  judicious  course  of  elementary  instruction,  their 
curiosity  may   be   excited,   and   their  reason   formed. 
They  will  acquire  habits  of  subordination  and  discipline. 
They  will  receive  principles  of  moral  conduct,  derived 
from  the  revealed  source  of  everlasting  Truth.     Thus 
armed  and  shielded,  they  will  go  forth  into  the  world — 
not  indeed  secure  and  proof  against  temptation  —  but 
much  better  prepared  than  their  fathers  were,  both  to 
pursue  good  and  to  resist  evil — with  minds  more  alive 
and  intelligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  worldly  duties 
— with  hearts  more  strongly  guarded  against  the  world's 
corruption — and  with  souls  trained  for  immortality. 
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LECTURE  III. 


Psalm  cii.  28. 


The  children  of  thy  servants  shcdl  continue :  and  their  st^ 

shall  standfast  in  thy  sight. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  show  to  you,  that  our  hopes  of 
augmenting  the  prosperity  and  moral  excellence  of  this 
people  depend  very  much  on  the  manner  in  which  we 
shall  train  up  the  next  generation ;  that  the  more  in- 
tellect and  information,  properly  directed,  we  can  diffuse 
throughout  the  community,  the  healthier  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  community ;  that  every  class  will  profit 
by  the  improvement  of  the  whole  —  that  class  most^ 
which  stands  most  in  need  of  improvement ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  agreed  that  this  improvement  must 
not  be  intellectual  only,  but  moral  also ;  nor  moral  only, 
but  fundamentally  and  essentially  religious. 

We  are  convinced,  I  hope,  besides,  that  there  b 
nothing  impossible,  nor  indeed  at  all  improbable,  in 
the  prospect  of  the  gradual  amelioration  of  our  species, 
through  a  succession  of  ages.  But,  as  some  of  you  may 
differ  from  me  on  this  question,  let  us  examine  it  some- 
what more  closely.  These  children,  disciplined  as  we 
desire,  become  men — the  parents  of  another  race. 
Better  systems  of  education  will  then  be  in  use ;  civi- 
lisation will  be  more  extended ;  the  common  mass  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  will  be  much  augmented: 
this  sort  of  progress,  my  brethren,  many  of  you  have 
witnessed  with  your  own  eyes — as  exemplified,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  very  general  substitution  of  moral  for 
physical  restraints  and  punishments  — no  one  can  CeuI  to 
observe  that  it  is  growing  more  and  more  rapid ;  and 
the  necessary  inference  is,  that  with  the  advance  of  ages 
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it  will  continue  to  advance.  Education  will  be  the  a;c- 
knowledged  cause  of  this  improvement.  The  parents, 
ivho  have,  in  some  degree,  profited  by  that  advantage, 
irtriU  be  more  careful  than  they  are  now  to  secure  it  for 
their  children ;  and  these  last,  in  their  turn  of  manhood 
and  paternity,  will  transmit  the  light  with  a  still 
brighter  gleam  to  their  posterity— from  generation  to 
generation. 

Now  this  is  undoubtedly  to  carry  you  somewhat 
far  away  from  the  close,  immediate,  tangible  ob- 
jects of  your  customary  meditations.  Yet,  if  we 
are  permitted  to  engage  at  all  in  any  speculations  on 
the  destiny  of  man  and  the  condition  of  the  ages  to 
come,  there  is  no  ground  on  which  we  can  conduct  them 
so  safely,  I  might  almost  say  so  practically,  with  such 
a  near  approach  to  certainty,  as  that  wmch  has  just 
been  proposed  to  you.  It  contains  no  supposition  ad- 
verse to  nature  or  experience,  and  it  draws  no  inference 
of  which  the  severest  reason  can  disapprove. 

Yet  I  am  aware  that  an  argument  is  commonly 
urged  against  these  prospects,  by  which  some  thinking 
persons  are  influenced;  and  which  is,  indeed,  so  far 
grounded  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  consideration.  It  is 
said,  that  m  the  most  populous  districts  of  this  kingdom, 
the  profit  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  children  fre- 
quently presents  an  immediate  temptation,  too  strong 
for  the  virtue  even  of  the  most  provident  parents,  who 
prefer  certain  present  gain  for  themselves  to  future  and 
contingent,  though  more  important,  benefits  for  their 
ofispring.  This  is  for  the  moment  a  difliculty,  no 
doubt;  but,  so  far  from  repressing  our  exertions,  it 
seems  to  me  only  to  give  us  a  motive  the  more  for  re- 
doubling them.  Let  us  not  despond,  and  it  is  clear 
that  we  shall  surmount  it.  For  which  among  you  ever 
saw  a  parochial  school,  under  judicious  management, 
conducted  by  an  eflicient  master,  and  situated  in  a  po- 
pulous district,  which  was  not  at  least  respectably  at- 
tended ?  Increase  the  number  of  such  schools,  display 
their  benefits  under  the  eyes  of  the  working  men,  and 
step  by  step  you  will  multiply  the  number  of  your 
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scholars.*  The  progress  of  your  success  must,  as  I 
have  invariably  said,  be  gradual,  it  must  even  be  slow. 
But  year  by  year  you  will  gain  ground.  When  the  trial 
has  been  fairly  made — and  it  has  not  yet  been  made — 
the  superiority  of  the  child,  that  has  been  educated,  will 
break  out  so  clearly  and  so  commonly,  as  to  convince 
the  most  prejudiced  parent,  and  to  influence  the  most 
sordid.  Greater  worldly  success  wiU  be  found  to  attend 
those  who  have  been  oetter  taught;  their  principles 
wUl  be  more  respectable,  their  conduct  more  exemplary ; 
and  thus  at  length  the  future  advantages  will  come  to 
overweigh  the  immediate  sacrifice.  But  I  must  remind 
you  that  this  result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  greater 
efforts  on  our  part  to  make  those  advantages  manifest, 
to  place  them  within  the  reach,  and  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  working  classes ;  and  if  this  be  done,  discreetly  and 
zealously  done,  the  difficulty  will  insensibly  melt  away. 
But  in  the  mean  time  there  are  rem^es  at  hand, 
which  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you.  Schools  for 
Infants  have  been  found,  under  judicious  direction,  excel- 
lent instruments  for  imposing  the  first  restraints  of  moral 
discipline,  and  even  guiding  the  earliest  movements  of 
the  intellect ;  you  perceive  now  important  this  agency 

*  ''  The  fact  that  the  labouring  classes  appreciate  a  reaUj  good 
education,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtaia  it 
for  their  children,  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the, minds  of  their  friends;  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  submit  to  your  Lordships  the  following  examples,  selected 
from  many  that  have  been  brought  under  my  notice,  of  that  fisMM. 

'*  In  respect  to  30  out  of  37  masters  who  had  been  educated  m 
the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  School  up  to  February,  1844,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  on  their 
schools  had  increased  from  1110  to  2173;  and  those  on  the  books 
from  1428  to  2469  in  an  average  period  of  13^  montha.  So  far  had 
the  improved  methods  of  instruction  introduced  by  these  yoiuig  m^ 
been  appreciated  by  the  poor." — Report  an  Schools  in  the  Midland 
Districts,  in  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council^  February,  1845. 
The  inspector  (Mr.  Moseley)  then  proceeds  to  instance  about  twenty 
schools,  in  other  districts,  at  Sheffield,  Birmin^iaol,  Deii>y»  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  and  elsewhere^  in  whidb  u>eU'<eonducted  schools 
were  abundantly  attended,  and  even  eagerly  sought^  by  the  children 
of  the  working  classes;  while  others,  where  the  masters  had  less 
capacity,  were  in  a  great  measure  deserted. 
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may  be  in  any  case  —  how  essential  it  is  in  cases  where 
little  other  scholastic  discipline  is  expected  to  follow  it. 
Again,  in  every  populous  district,  a  school  should  be 
open  in  the  evening,  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  instruc- 
tion  to  those  who  have  been  occupied  by  manual  labour 
during  the  day.  And  these  Evening  schools,  again, 
may  be  at  the  same  time  employed  as  schools  for  adults ; 
affording  to  the  more  intelligent  and  aspiring  youths 
valuable  occasions  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  whether 
arising  from  casual  circumstances,  or  from  their  own 
negligence,  or  from  the  poverty  or  improvidence  of  their 
parents.  And  in  this  matter  you  will  at  once  observe, 
that  those  among  you,  who  are  most  sensible  of  the  ob- 
jection that  we  are  considering,  should  be  those  most 
anxious  to  counteract  the  evil ;  which  we  all  admit  to 
exist,  which  we  believe  will  gradually  disappear,  but 
which,  without  any  question,  may  be  very  much  allevia- 
ted by  the  means  here  suggested  to  you. 

But  after  all  we  should  remember,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  partial  evil,  even  now,  in  the  season  of  its  greatest 
prevalence ;  and  though  there  should  always  remain  some, 
who  will  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  their  children  to 
their  own  immediate  desires  or  wants,  these  will  eventu- 
ally form  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  community. 

For  here  I  must  again  entreat  you  not  for  a  moment 
to  understand  me  as  holding  out  to  you  any  golden 
vision  of  perfect  purity  and  universal  innocence — a  hope 
like  this  would  not  be  justified,  either  by  what  we  have 
read  and  seen  of  the  practice  of  man,  or  by  what  we 
know  and  feel  of  his  nature.  But  thus  much,  without 
any  indulgence  of  enthusiasm,  we  have  sober  reason  to 
believe  —  that  the  general  progress  of  good  education,  in 
the  most  numerous  class  especially,  will  produce,  in  no 
great  length  of  time,  a  material  diminution  of  criminal 
offences;  a  perceptible  amendment  in  moral  habits;  a 
much  livelier  sense  than  now  exists  of  religious  obli- 
gations; a  more  willing  submission  to  authority;  a 
stronger  disposition  to  peace,  internal  and  international ; 
a  clearer  comprehension  both  of  social  duties  and  social 
rights  and  social  interests ;  and  a  keener  consciousness 
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of  those  common  affections  and  wants  and  sympathies, 
which  bind  all  classes  together  in  one  universal  brother- 
hood. Thus  much,  I  say,  we  may  safely  believe ;  and 
I  need  not  remind  you,  that  the  result  of  this  condition 
of  things  would  be  a  vast  increase,  both  in  general  pros- 
perity and  in  individual  happiness. 

And  here  I  wiU  mention  to  you  another  ground  of 
hope,  which  has  occurred  to  me,  frequently  reflecting  on 
this  subject  —  I  mean,  the  probable  gooa  effect  which 
the  more  extensive  instruction  of  the  poor  will  produce, 
in  leading  them  to  more  frequent  association  in  public 
worship.  Ignorance,  when  it  does  not  engender  super- 
stition, is  the  parent  of  apathy  and  stolid  indifference. 
Among  the  uninstructed,  the  greater  number  think  not 
at  all  on  the  things  which  concern  them  most  —  those 
who  do  think,  have  no  light  to  guide  them  to  the  truth. 
In  this  town,  and  I  fear  in  most  other  very  populous 
places,  those  are  much  the  smaller  portion  of  them  who 
attend  either  the  public  service  of  the  church,  or,  as  I 
am  led  to  believe,  any  other  public  service.  In  what 
their  domestic  devotion  may  consist  is  known  to  the 
God,  who  regards  them  and  who  pities  them,  even  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  own  children.  But  much  private  piety 
is  seldom  found  consistent  with  the  neglect  of  public 
worship ;  and  it  is  a  truth  too  momentous  either  to  be 
suppressed  or  disguised,  that  while  the  houses  of  God 
are  thronged  with  the  higher  and  middle  classes — that  is 
to  say,  the  educated  classes  —  the  class  not  educated  is 
for  the  most  part  absent. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question,  my  brethren,  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  their  absence  is  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  lessons  delivered  there.  The  forms 
adopted  in  the  National  Church,  and  indeed  in  most  other 
Christian  congregations,  require  some  intellectual  power, 
some  mental  exertion,  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
profit  by  them.  And  if  we  wish  to  inspire  the  lower 
orders  -with  a  grounded  affection  for  our  services,  we 
must  first  open  their  understandings — we  must  first  cul- 
tivate their  minds  —  we  must  render  them  at  least  acces- 
sible to  the  truths  which  we  read  and  preach  to  them. 
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Meanwhile,  you  cannot  avoid  perceiving,  that  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  sound  or  safe  condition  of  society,  in  which 
the  masses  of  the  people,  when  they  worship  God  at  all, 
do  not  worship  Him  under  the  same  roof  with  the  classes 
above  them  —  so  that  the  bond  of  religious  intercourse 
and  harmony,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
social  concord!,  does  not  unite  them  together.  And  for 
this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  all  possessing  influence,  and 
it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, to  be  earnest  and  instant  in  persuading  the  parents 
to  seize  every  occasion  that  is  offered,  and  in  showing 
them  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  spiritual,  even 
more  than  to  the  temporal,  interests  of  their  children. 

Since,  then,  education  will  exercise  so  mighty  an  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  how  essential  it 
becomes  to  take  measures  that  this  education  be  good. 
Let  us  therefore  enquire  what  means  we  have  to  control 
the  character,  to  secure  the  excellence  of  this  great  remedy 
for  our  moral  and  social  infirmities.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  convenient  building  is  erected,  and  its  doors 
thrown  open,  and  the  neighbouring  children  invited  to 
enter  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  some  established  method 
of  teaching  is  professed  there ;  that  the  authorised  books 
are  provided,  and  the  requisite  forms  complied  with  — 
after  all  this,  the  pupils  may  receive  little  more  than  the 
mere  husks  of  useful  instruction,  and  depart  without 
having  acquired  the  clear  perception  of  a  single  whole- 
some truth.  It  is  neither  in  the  walls,  nor  in  the  books, 
nor  in  the  system,  to  impart  intelligence  or  information 
—  it  is  in  the  man  who  presides  and  administers. 

The  best  method  will  produce  no  fruit  when  dispensed 
by  the  unpractised  and  iminformed  ;  the  sagest  maxims 
will  come  with  no  efficacy  from  illiterate  lips ;  the 
purest  and  holiest  truths  will  convey  no  wisdom,  when 
delivered  by  an  irreligious  or  immoral  teacher.  And 
some  such  there  may  be  still  —  many  such  there  have 
been  —  mere  pretenders  to  the  art  of  teaching,  without 
any  general  instruction,  without  any  strong  Christian 
impressions,  without  much  self-control  either  as  to 
temper,  or  as  to  conduct.     Nor  is  this  surprising.     In 
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the  general  indifference  to  the  subject,  which  is  only 
now  disappearing,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  set 
apart,  as  teachers  of  the  poor,  men  who  were  disqualified^ 
not  for  that  office  only,  but  for  ahnost  any  other  office  in 
society.  And  it  is  for  this,  more  than  any  other  reason, 
that  education  has  not  yet  produced  the  fruits  that  we 
had  a  right  to  expect,  even  from  its  very  limited 
operation. 

And  now  let  us  enquire,  in  a  very  few  sentences,  what 
are  the  principal  quaUties  requisite  for  the  office  of  a 
schoolmaster, — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  among  you,  even  parents  it  may  be,  who  have 
never  to  this  moment  asked  yourselves  this  question. 
First  among  them,  we  require  in  him  sound  religious 
principles,  not  as  a  matter  of  belief  only,  but  also  as  a 
motive  of  action ;  we  require  a  spotless  moral  charact^ 
— these  are  essential ;  nothing  can  compensate  for  their 
absence.  Next,  we  insist  that  he  be  familiar  with  the 
various  authorised  methods  of  imparting  information; 
but,  besides  this,  he  ought  to  command  an  extent  of 
knowledge  larger  than  tibat  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  impart;  for  thus  only  will  he  be  able  to  illustrate 
his  lessons,  and  give  them  perspicuity  and  force.  Next, 
he  must  possess  the  art  —  the  very  difficult  art — ojf 
communicating  his  information.  This  cannot  be  learnt, 
of  course,  without  experience :  but  experience  alone  will 
not  suffice; — to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  child,  to 
interest  his  imagination,  to  attract  his  attention,  to  teach 
him  to  think  —  rather  than  to  repeat  dry  formularies  of 
mere  words  which  convey  no  meaning  to  his  mind — to 
teach  him  to  think^  I  say,  and  to  understand  and  to  in- 
fer and  to  reason  —  this,  my  brethren,  is  the  secret,  the 
very  essence,  of  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  without  it  you 
may  construct,  indeed,  an  useful,  animated  machine,  but 
you  will  never  form  a  considerate  and  intelligent  man. 

The  requisites  that  I  shall  last  mention  are  gravity 
of  deportment,  discretion,  self-control,  and  perfect  com- 
mand of  temper.  And  this  is  a  mere  outline  of  the 
qualities  which  must  combine  to  constitute  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  schoolmaster. 
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Now  I  need  not  infonn  you  that  such  men  as  these 
are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  reftise  of  other  trades  and 
professions :  on  the  contrary,  a  profession  so  composed 
inrould  possess  a  moral  elevation  to  which  most  others 
might  look  up  with  deference.  You  perceive,  besides, 
that  they  candot  be  self-created ;  that  they  cannot  attain 
that  model  without  much  diligence  and  discipline, — in 
a  i^ord,  that  the  art  of  teaching  must  first  be  taught  to 
them ;  that  they  must  be  tutored  and  instructed  them- 
selves, before  they  can  be  qualified  to  exercise  tuition 
and  impart  instruction. 

Till  very  lately  we  have  lived  with  different  notions. 
For  all  other  professions  some  previous  training  and 
knowledge  have  been  required — from  the  schoolmaster 
alone  we  have  exacted  no  special  preparation,  but  al- 
lowed him  to  enter,  as  if  self-enlightened,  or  gifted  with 
some  sort  of  inspiration,  on  his  most  important  mission ; 
and  to  this,  no  doubt,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  it  may 
be  mainly  ascribed,  that  the  amount  of  instruction  com- 
municated to  the  poor  has  been  hitherto  disproportionate 
even  to  the  insumcient  means  employed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  during  the  last  ten  years, 
since  people  have  begun  to  think  at  all  on  the  subject, 
we  have  seen  the  establishment  of  institutions  called 
Training  Schools  —  that  is  to  say,  schools  for  school- 
masters— schools  where  the  men  to  whom  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  is  to  be  committed  are 
prepared  for  that  office — where  they  are  taught  that 
they  will  have  solemn  duties  to  discharge  towards  their 
pupils  and  their  country,  and  are  taught,  too,  how  to 
discharge  them.  It  is  in  these  establishments  that  they 
may  attain  the  model  which  has  just  been  placed  before 
you.  These,  my  brethren,  are  the  nurseries,  whence  the 
men  who  will  greatly  influence  the  destinies  of  the  next 
generation  will  proceed;  and  on  their  number,  and 
conduct,  and  efficiency  will  mainly  depend  the  extent 
of  the  general  good  to  be  expected  from  our  present 
exertions. 

Now,  these  institutions  ought  never  to  be  large ;  be- 
cause a  rigid  moral  superintendence  over  the  conduct  of 
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every  member  of  them  is  of  all  things  the  most  essentiaL 
They  must  therefore  be  numerous — much  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are  at  present — and  the  Government 
will,  doubtless,  deem  it  wise  to  direct  to  them  its 
particular  attention :  for  from  them,  in  fact,  issues  the 
stream  of  education  ;  and  its  efficacy  in  fertilizing  this 
land  will  be  measured  by  the  abundance  and  purity  of 
its  source. 

You  ought  then  to  be  thankful  that  one  of  these 
establishments  is  founded  in  your  own  diocese.  For 
more  than  three  years  it  has  flourished  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  these  two  counties,  so  far  as  its  limits  have 
permitted.  It  is  our  intention  now,  by  Gk)d's  gracious 
assistance,  to  give  it  an  extension  adequate  to  all  your 
wants ;  and  to  maintain,  as  is  meet,  in  your  cathedral 
city,  and  of  course  in  connexion  with  your  national 
church,  an  institution  to  which  you  may  resort  with 
confidence  when  in  search  of  an  instructor  for  your 
children.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  inform  you 
that  it  must  continue  to  be  chiefly  supported,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  supported,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  the  list  of  subscribers  persuades  me,  that  in 
this  populous  and  wealthy  town,  the  very  existence  of 
the  institution  has  been,  tiU  this  present  moment,  almost 
entirely  unkno\vn.  And  yet  it  is  to  you  especially — 
you  who  are  surrounded  by  the  masses  of  the  poor — 
you  who  profess  to  fear  their  ignorance  and  not  to 
despise  their  power — it  is  to  you  especially  important  to 
secure  for  them  sound  education;  and  this  you  can 
never  secure  unless  you  can  command  a  supply  of  efiS- 
cient  schoolmastei*s. 

I  have  one  other  remark  to  make  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject. Among  those  who  surround  me  there  are  many 
who  belong  to  what  are  called  the  middle  classes  of 
society.  In  describing  to  you,  my  brethren,  the  office 
of  a  schoolmaster,  the  importance  of  his  duties,  and  the 
many  excellent  qualities  required  in  him,  I  have  repre- 
sented without  any  exaggeration  what  that  profession  is 
becoming,  and  must  soon  become,  through  the  operation 
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of  Training  Schools,  and  through  the  tendency  of  the 
popular  current  ninning  strongly  in  that  direction.  I 
therefore  venture  to  suggest  to  you,  as  a  matter  worth 
your  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  well  in 
some  of  you  to  select  some  one  of  your  own  sons  for  that 
profession.  It  may  not  prove  a  lucrative  profession — 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  so,  and  a  few  years  hence  it 
will  he  so,  much  more  generally  than  it  is  now :  but 
when  its  duties  are  properly  performed,  it  will  always 
be  respectable,  always  honourable ;  and,  in  the  progres- 
sive estimation  into  which  it  is  now  rising,  it  will  confer 
a  position  in  society  above  its  pecuniary  consequence. 
And  what  is  more  than  this,  it  promises  to  secure  for 
your  children,  through  previous  training,  a  strong  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  stan- 
dard of  practical  morality.  I  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
on  this  topic ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  thus  shortly  presenting 
it  to  your  attention. 

I  shall  now,  before  I  conclude,  make  some  remarks 
more  particularly  applicable  than  any  I  have  yet  made 
to  the  circumstances  of  this  town ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  expressing  my  mournful  belief  that  they  would 
be  found  also  applicable,  with  certain  exceptions  and 
variations,  to  most  other  very  populous  places  in  this 
kingdom.  The  inquiries  which  I  have  made  into  your 
educational  condition   have   extended    to   the    central 

? Irishes  and  to  a  population  of  about  45,000  souls. 
our  suburban  townships  are  not,  I  understand,  more 
effectually  provided  for ;  so  that  the  view  which  I  shall 
present  to  you  will  at  least  do  you  no  injustice.  And 
that  I  may  not  weary  you  with  details  unsuitable  to  this 
occasion,  1  will  lay  the  principal  results  before  you  at  once. 
[Here  foUowea  a  statement  of  the  entire  number  of 
children  actually  attending  the  schools  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  a  statistical  calculation  of  the  number  of 
those  who  wer^  of  an  age  to  attend  them ;  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  in  this  population  of  45,000,  there  were 
about  2500  children  of  the  working  classes,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  who  were  not  subject  to 
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any  course  of  public  discipline,  nor  receiving  any  regular 
public  instruction.*] 

You  deplore  the  condition  of  the  heathen — you  shed 
tears  of  compassion  when  any  eloquent  preacher  or 
orator  paints  to  you  the  spiritual  destitution  of  some 
remote  horde  of  untaught  savages  —  you  fly  at  once  to 
the  relief  of  those  benighted  regions;  and,  in  the 
generous  expansion  of  your  hearts,  you  oflfer  your  gold 
in  support  of  some  holy  enterprise  of  Christian  love. 
Will  you  then  overlook  the  destitute  who  are  in  your 
streets  and  at  your  doors  —  your  fellow  citizens,  your 
neighbours,  your  dependents,  who  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  Christianity  as  little,  who  feel  its  influence 
in  their  hearts  as  faintly,  as  the  most  benifi^hted  of  those 
foreign  heathen  on  whom  you  pour  forth  your  charity  ? 
I  do  not  mean,  my  brethren  (God  forbid  the  thought !), 
that  you  should  do  less  for  them  ;  but  that  you  should 
do  more  for  these^  the  blind  and  ignorant  who  surround 
you,  who  have  the  first  and  nearest  claims  on  you  — 
whether  as  fellow-travellers  through  this  capricious  world 
of  rich  and  poor,  or  as  co-heirs  of  an  eternity  of  retri- 
bution. 

Among  those  around  me  there  must  be  some  belong- 
ing to  those  classes  whose  interests  I  am  here  principally 
to  advocate.  Let  me  address,  before  we  separate,  a  few 
friendly  words  to  you — words,  however,  of  very  general 
import,  and  which  may  deserve  not  your  attention  only, 
but  that  of  every  one  who  hears  me. 

Some  of  you  are  young,  and  have  the  world  still  before 
you;  then  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  that  you  can 
find  or  make  to  improve  ana  enrich  your  minds.   Every 

*  From  representations  recently  submitted  to  the  National  Society, 
in  application  for  aid  from  the  special  fund,  several  of  which  I  have 
seen,  I  should  infer  that  in  the  districts  more  exclusiyelj  mining  the 
destitution  is  still  greater.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  observe,  that  in  a 
very  able  ^^  Report  to  the  United  Committee  of  the  Coal  Trade  bj  a 
Special  Committee"  of  the  same,  just  published,  the  impotrtance  of 
education  is  fairly  acknowledged, — as  far,  at  least,  as  '*  lol^iiectQal 
qualifications "  are  concerned ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  fhat  a  little 
further  reflection  will  enable  those  acute  men  to  see  more  deeply  into 
this  subject. 
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useful  truth  that  you  acquire  is  a  treasure  the  more, 
and  may  some  day  bring  you  interest.     Every  thing 
that  you  learn  you  gain  —  every  thing  that  you  know 
you  possess.     Every  eflfort  that  strengthens  your  in- 
tellect,  enlarges  your  means  and  improves  your  pro- 
spects.   In  the  varied  chances  of  this  life,  the  advantage 
is  incalculably  in  favour  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
best  informea  —  but  jy^ou  must  observe,  my  brethren,  I 
am  all  along  supposmg  that  your  conduct  is  directed 
by  those  sound  religious  and  moral  principles,  without 
uvhich  neither  talents  nor  knowledge  will  bring  you  any 
certain  and  lasting  fruits,  even  in  this  world. 

Some  of  you  are  parents;  then,  as  you  love  your 
children,  as  you  love  yourselves,  provide  for  their  edu- 
cation. As  you  love  yourselves,  prepare  them  to  be  the 
comfort  and  honour  of  your  advancing  years,  your 
succour  and  support  in  declining  life.  Your  present 
care  for  them  will  return  in  blessings  into  your  own 
bosoms.  Your  present  neglect  will  bring  down  upon 
you,  at  no  distant  time,  a  calamity  and  a  curse ;  and  in 
the  storehouse  of  retribution  there  is  no  curse  that 
stings  so  deeply  as  the  degradation  of  a  child. 

As  you  love  them — as  you  desire  their  welfare — as 
you  would  avert  from  them  adversity  or  disgrace — you 
are  still  more  strongly  bound  to  use  every  means  in 
your  power  to  obtain  for  them  early  instruction  and 
discipline.  You  wish  to  see  them  growing  up  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God,  and  in  reliance  on  the  atoning 
merits  of  their  Redeemer.  You  wish  to  see  them  men 
of  worth  and  integrity,  temperate,  industrious,  orderly, 
respectable,  and  respected.  But  how  shall  this  ever 
come  to  pass,  unless  they  receive  those  lessons  now? 
How  shaU  they  obey  the  God  whom  they  have  never 
been  taught  to  know  ?  How  shall  they  practise  duties 
which  have  never  been  unfolded  to  them  ?  Or  how 
shall  they  learn,  either  to  know  their  God,  or  to  under- 
stand their  duties,  except  by  the  gift  of  education? 
You  wish,  besides,  that  they  may  advance  in  this 
world,  and  rise,  by  their  honest  exertions,  to  more  thaij 
their  father's  prosperity.     But  this  sort  of  success,  as  I 
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have  just  said,  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  foundations 
that  they  lay  in  their  early  years.  It  will  be  well,  if 
they  shall  so  employ  those  years  as  to  derive  from  them 
an  accession  even  of  worldly  treasure  and  repute.  But 
it  will  be  better  far,  if  they  shall  but  live  to  feel  and 
confess  that  certain,,  though  not  apparent,  truth,  which 
is  the  secret  clue  to  God's  earthly  dispensations — that 
man's  happiness  depends  neither  on  his  station  nor  on 
his  wealth,  but  on  the  mind  with  which  he  regards  the 
things  about  him,  and  the  conscience  that  he  carries  in 
his  heart. 

We  are  by  this  time,  I  hope,  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  is  deeply  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  what  is  called  the  lowest ;  that  that  class  stands 
in  great  need  of  improvement ;  that  any  further  delay 
might  be  fraught  with  danger ;  and  that  the  instrument 
which  God  has  given  us  for  that  purpose  is  education. 
We  have  seen,  likewise,  that  the  means  of  education 
must    in    every  district  be   chiefly  provided   by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants,  while  some  conditional  assistance 
may  be  expected  from  the  Government.     Now,  as  a 
nation,  we  are  capable  of  noble  sacrifices.     Many  mil- 
lions of  our  treasures  have  been  expended  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  our  slaves,  and  year  after  year  we  still  con- 
tinue our  willing  contributions  in  support  of  that  holy 
cause.     Yet  it  is  a  part  of  rational  philanthropy  not  to 
confine  its  exertions  to  foreign  and  remote  objects,  how- 
ever sacred,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  with  still  greater 
zeal,  to  contend  with  any  vast  and  wasting  domestic 
corruption,     I  therefore  repeat  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  consecrate  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  of  this  country  sums  very  much  larger 
than  the  present  grant. 

But  even  when  this  shall  be  done,  the  main  part  of  the 
burden  must  still  fall,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  upon  the  locality ;  and  if  you  who  are  rich,  if 
you  who  have  any  superfluities,  will  not  contribute  to  this 
purpose  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  an  ample  bene- 
volence, you  must  expect  an  alternative  which  will  be 
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much  less  grateful  to  your  feelings,  in  some  form  of 
compulsory  impost. 

You  are  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  sound 
and  earnest  spiritual  instruction  ;  as  is  proved,  not  only 
hy  your  regular  attendance  in  this  church,  but  also  by 
an  act  of  grateful  munificence  lately  performed  by  you.* 
You  recognise  the  value  of  literary  and  scientific  in- 
formation, whether  for  the  exercise  of  your  intellects, 
or  the  recreation  of  your  leisure  hours;  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  your  institu- 
tions, and  the  liberality  with  which  you  aispense  their 
advantages  to  all  within  their  reach — but  those  within 
their  reach  are  not  the  poor. 

But  in  respect  to  the  poor,  you  are  not  indifierent  to 
their  bodily  wants  and  sufierings.  Individually,  or  asso- 
ciated for  humane  purposes,  you  support  the  helplessness 
of  infirmity,  you  alleviate  the  pangs  of  pain,  you  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  physical  necessity.  .  .  .  But  there  are 
other  necessities  oi  which  you  do  not  dream,  and  which, 
though  less  visible,  less  obtrusive,  are  evils  not  less  real, 
not  less  important — nay,  in  their  consequences  far  more 
important — than  those  which  your  charity  relieves.  The 
children  in  your  streets  cry  aloud  for  your  assistance. 
They  ask  for  bread,  and  you  give  it  to  tnem.  It  is  but 
half  your  duty.  Give  them  at  the  same  time  that 
for  which  they  do  not  ask — knowledge  of  their  God, 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  understanding  to  per- 
form them. 

Act  a  more  generous  and  a  wiser  part.  Form  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  which  exist,  for  the 
establishment  of  others  in  districts  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Infant  schools,  as  I  have  said,  are  valuable  at 
least  as  means  of  moral  discipline.  Evening  schools  are 
frequently  usefiil  to  those  whose  mornings  have  been 
employed  in  labour ;  and  Adult  schools  to  those  whose 
early  education  has  been  neglected.     Further  these  ob- 

*  The  income  of  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle  is  very  inadequate  to 
the  position  and  the  duties;  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
sensible  of  this,  have  lately  presented  to  the  vicar,  Mr.  B.  C.  Coxe,  a 
sum  exceeding  500/.,  in  the  form  of  Easter  offerings. 
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jects, — further  them,  not  by  pecuniary  assistance  only, 
but  by  the  contribution  of  your  time  and  your  talents. 
Employ  any  influence  that  you  may  possess  over  the 
parents,  to  show  them  how  clearly  both  their  interests 
and  their  duties  lie  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
Above  all,  improve  the  character  and  raise  the  condition 
of  your  schoolmasters.  Bear  in  mind  how  entirely 
the  result  of  your  exertions  must  depend  on  their  quali- 
fications ;  and  extend  your  support  to  the  diocesan  insti- 
tution in  which  they  are  trained. 

If  at  any  time  you  shall  have  any  funds  generally 
available  for  educational  purposes,  let  me  advise  you  to 
apply  them  principally,  or  at  least  some  considerable 
share  of  them,  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  And  this  for 
two  reasons.  Because  the  upper  and  middle  classes  aiB 
already  much  more  abundantly  provided  with  fiEtcilitiee 
of  instruction  than  those  below  them ;  and  because,  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  they  can  never  want  the  power  to 
provide  them  for  themselves.  It  is  not  wisdom,  my 
brethren,  it  is  not  good  sense,  it  is  not  common  foresight, 
to  widen  that  broad  space  which  already  separates  the 
upper  from  the  lower  orders.  To  raise  the  one  still 
higher,  is  in  effect  to  depress  the  other  to  a  lower  depth ; 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  those  already  too  far  in  ad- 
vance, is  but  to  excite  the  despair  of  those  who  have 
not  the  means  to  follow.  And  you  may  be  well  assured 
of  this  besides,  — they  will  not  stand  still ;  and  unless 
you  lead  them  along  in  the  same  path  with  yourselves, 
they  will  find  out  other  paths,  devious  and  perhaps 
crooked  paths,  pointing  in  a  different  and  perhaps  op- 
posite direction,  and  ending — where  you  would  least 
desire  to  see  them  end. 

Then  let  others  take  pride  in  their  academic  halls,  or 
in  their  ample  institutions  for  the  mnowth  of  science,  and 
the  embellishments  of  art,  that  is,  for  the  advantage  and 
delectation  of  the  classes  who  have  raised  them.  But 
let  it  rather  be  said  of  you,  that  your  foremost  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  wants  of  tne  destitute  and  the 
helpless ;  it  will  be  a  prouder  boast  than  if  some  new 
turrets  should  crown  your  hills  and  add  to  the  splendid 
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monuTnents  of  your  prosperity.  For  you  will  thus  leave 
behind  you  monuments  of  your  virtues  too :  and  though 
the  temples  which  you  shall  raise  will  be  of  humbler 
elevation  and  ruder  structure,  they  will  bear  a  more 

§lorious  inscription  on  their  front,  for  they  will  be  de* 
icated  to  the  holiest  of  all  human  purposes,  by  the  purest 
of  all  human  motives.  Act  thus,  my  brethren,  and  you 
will  build  both  more  honourably  and  more  permanently. 
Place  your  foundation  in  the  interests  and  affections  of 
the  poor,  and  then  your  walls  will  stand  fast  in  immor- 
tal security,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven  will  be  upon 
you. 

I  have  now  performed  my  task :  I  know  how  imper- 
fectly, how  unworthily  of  the  cause  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  plead,  but  with  an  earnest  heart  and  with  a 
single  purpose.  I  commit  the  result  to  Heaven — only 
entreating  you,  when  you  shall  reflect,  as  you  sometimes 
will  reflect,  on  my  advice  and  warnings,  to  consider 
through  whose  bounty  it  is  that  you  have  received  what 
you  possess ;  through  whose  mercy  it  is  that  you  pre- 
serve what  you  have  received;  and  to  manifest  your 
gratitude  to  God  by  your  loving-kindness  towards  man. 


THE   END. 


kr  A. 
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PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  un- 
fortunately much  delayed  by  circumstances  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  specify ;  for  there  was  indeed  no 
reason  why  it  should  have  occupied  me  long,  as  the 
whole  matter  of  it  was  in  my  mind  before,  and  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  give  it  expression.  However, 
there  is  still  full  time  for  those  Members  of  Convo- 
cation who  think  of  voting,  to  give  it  that  careful 
perusal  which  I  claim  at  their  hands  as  my  right. 
And  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  fully  under- 
stand what  they  are  to  expect.  I  am  not  professing 
in  this  pamphlet  at  all  to  defend  my  work,  either  in 
substance  or  in  tone  :  whether  I  was  justified  in 
using  language  of  such  keen  and  unmeasured  invec- 
tive against  the  system  introduced  among  us  by  the 
Reformation  ; — whether  my  theory  on  conscience  is 
true  or  questionable  ; — on  what  grounds  I  consider  it 
safe  (or  rather  my  bounden  duty)  to  remain  at  present 
a  member  of  our  Church  ; — these,  and  such  as  these, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  themselves,  but  are 
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wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issue  which  Convocation  is 
called  on  to  determine.  What  I  have  wished  to  do 
here,  is  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  Members  of 
Convocation  what  that  issue  is,  and  to  address  a 
formal  argument  in  my  own  behalf  o;i  that  issue. 

Nor,  again,  does  this  argument  profess  to  be  com- 
plete ;  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  it,  the  historical,  has  been  taken 
in  hand  by  a  writer  far  more  competent  to  do  it 
justice.  That  three  years  should  have  been  allowed 
to  elapse  since  Mr.  Oakeley  published  his  defence  of 
Tract  XC.,*  and  advocated,  on  historical  grounds, 
the  position,  that  the  Articles  were  intended  to  in- 
clude Roman  Catholics ;  that  during  this  time  no 
sort  of  answer,  or  attempt  at  an  answer,  to  his  argu- 
ment has  been  published  ;  and  then,  that  Members 
of  Convocation  should  think  of  ruling  the  matter 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  by  voting  without  so 
much  as  having  professed  to  give  this  argument  their 
most  careful  consideration ; — this  seems  to  me  among 
those  instances  (not  altogether  rare  at  present)  of 
monstrous  and  glaring  injustice,  which  future  ages 
will  be  slow  to  credit.  How  any  Member  of  Con- 
vocation can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  present  motion  without  most  care- 
fully weighing  Mr.  Oakeley's  work,  and  being  pre- 

♦  "  The  subject  of  Tract  XC.  historically  examined/*  &c.  London, 
Toovey,  (Second  Edition,)  1845. 


pared  (in  his  own  mind  at  least)  with  an  answer  to 
it,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 

Again  :  even  if  Mr.  Oakeley's  argument,  or  again, 
my  own  which  here  follows,  be  considered  by  any 
i/;tsatisfactory,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such 
persons  should  vote  for  the  motion  brought  forward 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  or  that  they  are  justified 
in  even  remaining  neutral.  Many  may  think  that 
the  proposition,  which  they  are  called  on  to  affirm,  is 
in  itself  true ;  but  may  yet  think  it  very  undesirable 
that  Convocation  should  censure  my  work,  when  it 
has  allowed  works  of  a  distinctly  heretical  character 
to  pass  f/;icensured.  On  the  other  side,  of  course,  is 
to  be  weighed  the  circumstance^  that  I  have  thrown 
out  so  very  open  and  distinct  a  challenge  to  my  op- 
ponents. Should  any,  however,  still  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  undesirable  for  Convocation  to  affirm  the 
proposition  submitted  to  them,  they  are  most  plainly 
justified  in  voting  against  it,  even  though  they  agree 
with  its  abstract  wording. 

Since  I  wrote  the  body  of  the  pamphlet,  a  *  Letter 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,'  by  Dr.  Tait,*  has  appeared. 
I  am  really  most  gratified  and  most  thankful  to  him 
for  his  very  kind  and  flattering  mention  of  myself ; 
and,  in  a  different  sense,  I  am  also  very  thankful 
for  the  whole  *  Letter.'  It  is  written  with  an  open- 
ness and  honesty,  which  must  shew  how  very  sin- 

*  Published  by  Blackwood,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1845. 


cerely  it  expresses  his  sentiments ;  the  note  in  page 

]  6  must  shew  what  his  theological  opinions  are ;  and 

the  observations  from  page  12  to  page  15  must  shew 

by   how  lax  an  interpretation   he   himself  is  able 

to  subscribe  our  formularies.     Dr.  Tait  is  a  Select 

Preacher :  shall  he,  I  ask  Members  of  Convocation, 

shall  he,  with  his  opinions,  be  authorised  to  teach 

the  youth  of  Oxford  with  an  especial  authority,  and 

shall  I  with  mine,  be  deprived  of  my  degrees  ?    I 

leave  to  them  the  answer.     He  will  not,  I  am  sure, 

so  far  misunderstand  these  remarks,  as   to  doubt 

that  I  most  cordially  reciprocate  his  expressions  of 

good- will  to  myself;    and  very  highly  admire  the 

many  excellent  and  most  estimable  qualities  of  his 

character. 

I  will  not  dissemble  my  apprehensicm,  that  the  tone 

of  the  following  pamphlet  may  possibly  give  offence 

and  pain  to  many  whom  I  deeply  revere.  I  have 
found  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the 

tone  of  my  original  work,  and  indeed,  I  expected 
before-hand  that  it  would  be  so.  As  to  the  work, 
an  opportunity  will  probably  present  itself  of  enter* 
ing  fully  into  its  defence  in  this  particular :  of  the 
present  pamphlet,  I  have  only  to  say  that,  when  I 
consider  the  extreme  laxity  of  interpretation  which 
all  parties  amongst  us  must  admit  into  our  for- 
mularies when  they  subscribe  them^  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  outrageous  that  they  should  object  to  my 
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subscription  ;  and  I  could  not  conscientiously  adopt 
a  tone  which  could  be  taken  to  imply  less  than 
this.  But  I  do  earnestly  hope  and  believe^  that  no 
unbecoming  arrogance  is  really  implied  in  the  bold- 
ness and  decision  of  my  language^  either  here  or 
elsewhere.  If  I  know  anything  at  all  of  myself,  I 
should  say  that^  whether  or  not  I  be  considered  to 
rate  too  highly  my  intellectual  powers  (an  imputation 
on  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  sensitive,)  at  all 
events,  as  to  my  moral  qualities,  I  am  in  some  consi- 
derable measure  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  my 
deplorable  deficiency ;  and  with  a  deep  conviction, 
that  if  I  am  able  to  render  any  service  to  theology, 
it  must  be  by  accepting  religious  truths  and  moral 
principles  without  question  at  the  hands  of  holy 
men,  and  confining  myself  altogether  to  the  humble 
and  merely  intellectual  task  of  analysing  those 
truths  and  applying  those  principles. 

For  want  pf  a  better  opportunity,  I  may  here 
mention,  that  the  article  which  has  appeared  on  my 
work  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  seems  to  me  so  de- 
finite and  argumentative  in  its  character,  as  to  re- 
quire at  my  hands  a  reply  ;  which  I  hope  to  give  it 
as  soon  as  my  present  excitement  and  subsequent 
weariness  shall  have  come  to  an  end.  I  am  at  once 
so  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  general  views  con- 
tained in  my  work,  and  so  sensible  of  the  inadequate 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  exhibit  and 
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illustrate  them»  that  I  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure 
an  attack  which  will  give  me  the  opportunity  (1)  of 
understanding  more  distinctly  the  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions (to  me  very  strange)  as  to  my  meaning,  (2) 
of  explaining  it  more  distinctly,  and  (3)  of  proving 
my  positions  more  irresistibly.  Certainly,  as  far  as 
I  see  yet,  I  am  quite  unable,  in  consequence  of  that 
article,  either  to  modify  or  regret  a  single  sentence  I 
have  written. 

It  is  not,  I  am  well  aware,  by  arguments  such  as 
those  which  follow,  or  by  disputations  of  any  sort, 
that  we  can  hope  really  to  heal  the  unhappy  disor- 
ders of  our  Church.  It  is  in  proportion  only  as  we 
are  able  all  of  us  to  make  the  regulation  of  our  hearts 
and  lives  the  one  pervading  object  of  our  earthly 
existence,  that  we  shall  be  brought  towards  agree- 
ment with  each  other,  and  towards  the  full '  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.'  It  has  been  indeed  my  very  prin- 
cipal aim  in  the  *  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church'  to 
vindicate  and  illustrate  this  great  principle.  True  it 
is,  that  argumentative  attacks  must  be  opposed  by 
argumentative  answers;  that  a  formal  indictment 
must  be  met  by  a  methodical  defence :  but,  still,  if 
I  may  conclude  with  a  passage  which  I  have  seen 
quoted  from  St.  Ambrose,  '  non  in  dialecticd  com- 
placuit  Domino  salvare  populum  suum.' 

London, 
Jan.  14,  1845. 
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For  the  convenience  of  readers,  I  here  subjoin 
the  passages  in  my  work,  in  which  I  treat  of  those 
apparently  anti-Roman  Articles,  which  I  had  omitted 
to  consider  in  my  two  pamphlets.  I  Relieve  if  they 
are  read  in  connexion  with  those  pamphlets,  it  will 
be  found  that  no  part  of  our  formularies,  which  has 
been  quoted  against  me,  has  been  left  unnoticed. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some^  that  subscription  to  our  XlXth 
Article  requires  the  formation  and  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  the 
formal  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  is  erroneous  in  some  particu- 
lar ;  but  a  very  little  consideration  will  shew,  that  no  one  is  at  all 
committed  by  this  Article  to  so  painfully  presumptuous  a  sentiment. 
The  Article  gives  a  definition  of  the  Visible  Churchy  and  then  at 
once  proceeds  to  call  the  Church  of  Rome  a  Church ;  so  much  then 
at  once  follows,  that  the  Article  implies  the  (local)  Church  of  Rome 
to  be  part  of  that  <<  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  tJie 
pure  Word  of  God  is  preached^  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  adminis^ 
tered  according  to  Christ^ s  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same^  It  then  asserts  that,  like  other  Churches, 
the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred  '<  not  only  in  their  living  and  man- 
ner of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith."  Even  without 
commenting  on  the  significant  use  of  the  word  *■  their,*  which  really 
seems  to  me  at  once  to  point  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
general  scope  of  the  Article  is  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  For, 
as  is  plain,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  here  asserted  to  have  erred  <  in 
matters  of  faith,'  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  she  is  asserted 
to  have  erred  in  '  living.'  Now  there  is  literally  no  meaning  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  abstract  Church  of  Rome  has  erred  in  '  ^^ 


living  ;*  it  must  by  absolute  necessity  be  ceHain  ^ker  concrete 
bers  who  have  so  erred :  certain  of  her  eoncreie  members  then  it  is> 
who  are  here  asserted  to  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  Le.  of  reli- 
gious belief.  This  sentiment  I  most  fully  hold ;  for  instance,  many 
of  the  opinions  held  by  some  in  Rome,  at  various  times,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  purgatory,  are  held,  I  suppose,  by  very  few  educated  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  present  day. 

I  subscribe  then  the  Article  in  the  following  sense.   I  take  it  to 
affirm,  that  whereas  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  certain  congre- 
gation of  faithful  men,  &c.,  every  local  Church,  included  in  that 
body,  will  contain  members  not  only  who  act  wickedly,  not  only  who 
are  superstitiously  addicted  to  outward  observances,  but  also  who  err 
on  one  point  or  other  of  religious  belief.    If«this  appears  the  solemn 
enunciation  of  a  mere  truism,  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  so  ;  but  so  far 
am  I  from  allowing  that  a  probability  thence  follows  of  its  not  hav- 
ing been  a  sense  intended  by  the  Convocation  of  the  time  to  be  ad- 
missible, that  on  the  contrary  nothing  seems  so  natural,  as  that 
when  a  large  number  of  persons  meet  together,  of  most  opposite 
opinions,  each  protesting  against  what  clashes  with  his  own,  the  re- 
sult of  the  various  eliminations  shall  be  a  fopnula,  which  gives  no 
offence  to  any,  because  it  contains  no  ^lecific  meaning  whatever. 
The  reader  should  be  reminded,  that  in  my  pamphlets,  three  years 
since,  I  distinctly  charged  the  Reformers  with  fully  tolerating  the 
absence  from  the  Articles  of  any  real  anti- Roman  deternaination,  so 
only  they  were  allowed  to  preserve  an  (qirparent  one :  a  diarge  which 
I  here  beg  as  distinctly,  to  repeat.   I  should  not  close  this  note  with- 
out observing,  that  at  first  sight  of  the  Latin  Version,  (which  accord* 
ing  to  Bp.  Burnet's  account  is  neither  of  greater  nor  of  leas  autho- 
rity than  the  English,)  the  interpretation  I  have  given  appears  less 
obvious  than  it  does  in  the  English;  mainly  from  the  words  *  agenda* 
and  '  credenda,'  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  speak  of  formal  appoint- 
ment. This  mistake  however  is  removed  on  closer  inspection;  for  the 
words  are, '  quse  credenda  sunty'  not  Juerunt;  things  which  are  matp 
ters  of  belief,  or  things  which  (as  being  true)  ought  to  be  believed. 

I  am  of  course  quite  aware,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  argu- 
ment will  be  considered  as  dishonest  special  pleading  by  those,  who 
will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  look  candidly  at  the  wording 
nfnur  Articles,  and  fairly  to  examine  the  allegation  of  disingenuous- 
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ness  brought  against  their  framers.  Nor  do  I  deny,  rather  I  have 
plainly  said,  that  the  Erst  blush  of  the  Article  appears  to  imply  some 
reflection  on  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  this  indeed 
will  make  it  a  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  for  the  truth  of  the 
▼lew  which  I  maintain.  For  I  chaUenge  any  cbfector  to  give  any 
smeamng  to  the  Artieie,  word  by  word,  which  can^  by  possibility,  bring 
the  formal  doctrine  if  Rome  within  Us  scope.  For  example,  if  the 
phrase  had  been  <  their  precepts^  although  the  pronoun  '  their'  would 
still  have  been  a  difficulty,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  enough 
maintained,  that  the  formal  teaching  of  Rome  on  moral  points  is 
condemned  in  the  6rst  clause,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  her  formal 
teaching  on  doctrinal  points  in  the  last.  But  the  phrase  being,  as 
it  is,  ^iheir  living,'  any  such  attempt  is  impossible, 


ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

'  High-churchmen'  will,  I  suppose,  with  one  consent  agree,  that 
the  doctrine  denied  by  our  Church,  under  the  name  '  Transubstan- 
tiation,'  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Body  being  present  afler  Con- 
secration, in  such  sort,  that  if  our  senses  were  not  miraculously 
withholden,  they  would  perceive  it.  But  that  doctrine  is  virtually 
denied  by  the  Roman  formularies,  as  well  as  by  our  own  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholastic  use  of  the  words,  *  substance'  and  '  acci- 
dents,' the  latter  alone  can  by  possibility  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  senses ;  and  it  is  a  ruled  point  that  they  are  not  changed.  The 
'  substandie,'  in  the  case  of  any  body  whatever,  is  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  its  real  nature  is  just  as  mysterious  fOiMou^  supposing  any 
change,  as  it  will  be  with  that  supposition.  The  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  says,  '  that  Christ  the  Lord  is  not  in  this  Sacra- 
ment €u  in  a  place  .  .  •  nor  as  He  is  great  or  small,  which  belongs  to 
quantity ;  but  as  he  is  a  substance.'  And  again,  the  accidents  of 
the  Bread  and  Wine,  after  Consecration,  *  beyond  all  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  support  themselves  and  rest  on  no  other  thing.' 
(De  Eucharistia,  xliv.  xlv.)  The  substance  of  a  body  then,  in 
scholastic  language,  is  that  wholly  unknown  and  inconceivable 
thing,  (not  inclosed  in,  or  referable  to  space)  which  is  the  *  substra- 
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turn'  of '  accidents,'  or  of  what  we  now-a-days  call  <  phenoineDa*' 
Nor  have  I  ever  been  able,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  abilities,  to 
understand  how  English  Churchmen,  in  saying  that  the  *  hrtaii 
remains,  can  possibly  mean  any  thing  different,  from  what  Roman 
Catholics  mean  in  saying  that  the  '  accidents  of  the  bread'  remain. 
It  must  be  fully  acknowledged  that  one  hears  of  a  popular  notion 
in  the  middle  ages,  contradictory  to  this  doctrine ;  a  '  notion  that 
Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  '<  carnally  pressed"  with  the  teeth ; 
that  it  is  a  body  or  substance  of  a  certain  extension  and  bulk  in 
space,  and  a  certain  figure  and  due  disposition  of  parts.'  How  far 
such  a  notion  may  have  received  more  or  less  countenance  from 
theologians,  (e.  g.,  Bellarmine,)  I  am  not  prepared  with  an  opinion. 
Such  popular  notion,  however^  is  plainly  that  which  is  condemned 
in  our  twenty-eighth  Article:  it  is  one  which  all  members  of  our 
Church  do  readily  condemn,  and  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Roman  Church  are  very  far  indeed  from  countenanc- 
ing or  supporting. 


TO    TUOSE 


MEMBERS  OF  CONVOCATION 

WHO    PURPOSE    RECORDING    THEIR    VOTES   ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  am  anxious, 
far  beyond  all  others,  to  impress  on  your  memory  ; 
if  you  neglect  to  consider  it,  you  will  commit  the 
most  monstrous  injustice.  That  circumstance  is, 
that  you  are  called  upon  to  exercise,  not  a  dogmatical^ 
but  an  interpretative  act.  I  beg  your  careful  atten- 
tion, while  I  explain  more  clearly  what  1  mean. 

If  the  question  proposed  were,  whether  you  ap- 
prove the  passages  selected  from  my  work,  or  my 
work  itself  considered  as  a  whole,  my  hope  of  a 
favourable  answer  would  be  but  small.  Believing 
indeed,  as  I  firmly  do,  that  the  views  contained  ge- 
nerally in  the  work,  and  specifically  in  the  selected 
propositions,  are  most  true  and  certain, — I  also  be- 
lieve, that  the  more  you  bring  yourselves  to  act 
consistently  and  unflinchingly  on  your  existing 
principles,  whatever  they  are ;  —  the  more  accu- 
rately you  analyse  your  moral  impressions; — and 
the  more  steadily  you  look  facts  in  the  face; — so 
much  the  more  speedily  you  will  be  led  to  approve 
and  embrace  those  views.  But  I  should  indeed  be 
extravagantly  sanguine,  if  I  supposed  it  possible 
that,  in  the  short  space  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  work,  its  arguments  could 
have  had  any  such  miraculous  effect,  as  to  revolu- 
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lionize  your  whole  course  of  thought ;  or  that,  edu- 
cated as  we  all  have  been,  as  in  a  sort  of  first  principle, 
to  revere  the  Reformation,  it  can  be  otherwise  than 
very  slowly  and  gradually  that  what  I  conceive  to  be 
juster  opinions  will  make  their  way ;  and  that  we 
shall  learn  to  deplore  that  event,  as  among  the  hea- 
viest of  God's  judgments.  An  adverse  vote,  whether 
upon  the  merits  of  ray  work  generally,  or  of  the 
selected  propositions  in  particular,  could  tell  me  no 
more  than  T  already  know ;  viz.,  that  the  positions 
there  contained  are,  as  yet,  in  the  highest  degree 
unpopular  among  members  of  the  English  Church. 

And  yet,  even  as  to  the  substance  itsdf  of  my 
work,  you  will  do  me  the  greatest  injustice  if  you 
suppose  its  general  staple  to  be  intensely  violent 
statements,  and  an  (at  first  sight)  paradoxical  energy 
of  expression.  If  you  read  it  as  a  whole,  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  it  far  otherwise.  You  will  find  that 
such  principles  as  the  following  are  not  merely  inci- 
dentally admitted,  but  most  warmly  advocated ;  and 
that  they  are  indeed  far  more  conspicuous  features 
in  the  work,  than  are  those  contained  in  the  se- 
lected propositions  :  That  inward  sanctity  is  the 
real  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  all  outward  forms,  ordinances,  rules,  and 
discipline,  are  more  worthless  than  chaflP  or  dust, 
except  so  far  as  they  minister  to  such  holiness ; — 
that  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  their  own  merits 
and  look  for  salvation  wholly  to  the  atoning  death 
of  our  Saviour,  is  the  habit  of  mind  towards  which 
real  holiness  leads  Christians  ever  more  and  more 
near;  —  that  ardent  and  absorbing  personal  love 
for  our  blessed  Lord  is  the  one  vital  principle 
which  animates  the  true  believer,  so  far  as  he  is 
such ;— these,  and  others  such  as  these,  form  tlie 
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very  foundation  on  which  the  general  course  of  argu- 
ment in  my  work  proceeds.  And  to  go  to  matters 
which,  though  very  important,  are  of  less  vital  mo- 
ment, and  on  which  the  extracts  officially  taken 
from  my  work  might  of  themselves  tend  still  more 
to  produce  a  wrong  impression  as  to  its  general 
spirit,  a  kind  friend  of  mine  has  put  together  selec- 
tions of  an  opposite  import,  which  I  have  circulated 
among  members  of  Convocation,  *  illustrative  of  its 
tendency  to  promote  dutifulness  to  the  English 
Church,  unity  among  her  members,  and  charity 
towards  dissentients/ 

However,  I  am  well  enough  aware,  that  I  should 
have  very  little  hope  of  a  favourable  verdict  at  your 
hands,  if  the  merits  of  the  work  were  the  point  at 
issue :  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  am  so  anxious  to 
impress  on  your  minds  the  plain  fact,  that  they  are 
wholly  beside  the  issue.  The  Hebdomadal  Board  has 
declined  to  place  before  Convocation  any  proposition 
as  to  its  theological  character,  under  a  belief,  as  it  is 
generally  said,  that  the  University  has  no  concern 
with  theological  truth  as  such.  The  question  turns 
wholly  and  solely  on  my  *  good  faith'  in  signing  our 
formularies.  The  resolution  proposed  to  you  is,  that 
"the  passages  read  are"  —  not  "false,  pernicious, 
anti-evangelical,"  or  the  like ;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  you  think  them  all  this, — 
but  *  are  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of  Religion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  the  declaration 
in  respect  of  the  Articles  made  and  subscribed  by 
William  George  Ward,  and  with  the  good  faith  of 
me,  the  said  William  George  Ward,  in  respect  of 
such  Declaration  and  Subscription.'  This  and  this 
only  is  the  question  which  you  have  to  try ;  and  the 
more  intense  is  your  feeling  of  dislike  to  my  ther 
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logy,  the  more  anxious  a  duty  does  it  become  for 
you  to  watch  narrowly  your  own  minds,  lest  any 
prejudice  should  disturb  your  clear  judgment ;  and 
to  study  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  a  judicial  and  dispassionate  temper,  that  you  may 
discover  what  really  is,  and  what  is  not,  contrary  to 
their  determination.  If  you  pursue  any  other  course, 
if  you  make  your  vote  on  this  question  in  any  degree 
a  party  vote,  if  you  consciously  allow  your  mind  to 
be  biassed  for  one  moment  in  its  decision  by  your 
aversion  to  the  doctrines  I  hold,  you  pursue  a  course, 
which  would  in  private  life  lead  a  man  to  be  shunned 
as  a  dishonest  and  unprincipled  person.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  juryman  who  should  find  a  prisoner 
guilty  on  a  specific  charge  of  stealing,  without  at* 
tempting  to  weigh  the  question  how  far  his  act  is 
really  theft  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  should  allege 
as  his  reason,  that  he  considered  the  moral  turpitude 
of  the  act  itself  to  form  a  justification  for  any  course 
of  conduct  he  could  adopt  in  order  to  obtain  its 
punishment  ? 

You  will  say  perhaps,  that  the  evil  character  of  the 
doctrines  advocated  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  a  priori,  that  they  are  condemned  by  our 
formularies.  I  deny  this  presumption  wholly  ;  and 
call  on  you,  if  you  can,  to  prove  it.  Do  you  claim 
infallibility  for  our  Church  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
ordinary  language  held  respecting  her,  we  all  know,  is 
as  follows: —viz.,  that  our  belief  in  the  pure  and  apos- 
tolical character  of  that  system,  which  has  prevailed 
in  her  since  the  Reformation,  is  grounded  on  a  free 
examination  of  the  formularies  then  put  forth*  and 
on  their  comparison  whether  with  Scripture  or  Anti- 
quity. I  call  on  you  then  to  exercise,  bondfide^  that 
free  examination  into  our  formularies;  I  call  on  you, 
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not  to  take  for  granted  that  they  exclude  what  you 
consider  the  most  noxious  errors,  but  to  look  ho- 
nestly and  candidly  into  the  question,  whether  they 
exclude  them.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  do  not ; 
and  on  that  point  issue  is  joined. 

At  starting,  however,  I  have  to  make  a  concession, 
which  will  have  been  anticipated  by  every  one,  as  it 
has  been  selected  from  my  work  for  reprobation  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Board.     I  concede  that  there  are 
some  of  our  formularies  which  I  subscribe  in  a  *  non- 
natural  '  sense.     It  appears  that  some  have  supposed 
me  to  concede,  in  saying  this,  that  I  differ  from  other 
members  of  ourChurch  in  the  peculiarly  *  non-natural* 
sense  which  I  ascribe  to  certain  of  our  formularies 
when  I  assent  to  them  ;  whereas  a  reference  to  the 
context  will  shew  my  distinct  argument  to  be,  that 
all^  who  subscribe  our  formularies,  subscribe  several 
of  them  in  a  *  non-natural'  sense.     And  this  is  the 
main  argument  that  I  propose  to  illustrate  in  the 
present  pamphlet:  for  every  other  part  of  the  ground 
I  have  already  trodden  in  detail.    I  maintain  (1),  that 
every  one  who  now  subscribes  our  formularies  is 
compelled  to  attach  a  most  violent  and  strained  mean- 
ing to  several  among  their  number ;  (2)  that,  whereas 
the  parties  which  now  divide  our  Church  are  in  the 
main  representatives  of  parties  which  have  existed 
within  her  ever  since  the  Reformation,  the  same  vio- 
lence has  been  done  to  the  spirit  of  parts  of  our  formu- 
laries by  all  subscribers  to  them  from  the  very  time 
when  they  were  first  put  together ;  and  (3)  by  conse- 
quence from  this,  that  it  has  always  been  intended  that 
they  should  be  subscribed  according  to  an  extremely 
lax  and  vague  construction.    And  since  the  proposed 
measure  is  so  very  peculiarly  and  personally  directed 
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against  myself^  I  trust  it  will  not  appear  unbecom- 
ingly egotistical  if  I  add,  that  those  with  whom  I 
feel  seem  to  me  in  two  particulars  to  exceed  all  other 
parties  in  the  honesty  of  their  dealing  with  our  formu- 
laries ;  first,  that  there  is  no  one  part  of  them  which 
has  ever  been  quoted  against  us,  in  regard  to  which 
we  have  not  publicly  stated  the  sense  in  which  we 
sign  that  part ;  and  secondly,  that  we  have  plainly 
put  forth  a  positive  theory  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
construction,  and  the  contradictory  spirit,  of  our 
Church's  authoritative  documents.  In  neither  of 
these  respects  has  any  other  party  in  the  £ngUsh 
Church  been  equally  straightforward. 

It  remains,  before  closing  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, to  notice  another  not  uncommon  misappre- 
hension. It  is  continually  forgotten,  that  our  sub- 
scription to  the  Prayer-book  is  as  stringent  as  that  to 
the  Articles ;  and  that  there  is  neither  any  authorita* 
tive  declaration  of  our  Church,  nor  any  principle 
plainly  professed  by  her  which  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  the  slightest  difference  as  to 
the  degree  of  strictness  in  which  our  assent  is  re- 
quired to  either  of  the  two.  The  declaration  which 
you  all  have  taken  on  the  former  subject  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Prayer-book  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God ;  on  the  latter,  that  the  Articles  are 
accordant  with  the  word  of  God ;  and  no  one  can 
say  that  the  difference  between  these  expressions  is 
such,  as  to  justify  a  less  close  and  literal  adherence  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Much  might  be  said 
for  an  even  stronger  determination ;  by  how  much  it 
seems  more  shocking  to  use  words  in  a  non-natural 
sense  when  we  address  God  in  prayer,  than  when  we 
merely  subscribe  a  human  formulary. 


TO  '  EVANGELICAL'  MEMBERS  OF 

CONVOCATION. 

First  of  all  I  challenge  you  to  compare  the  open- 
ness and  honesty  of  your  subscription  with  that  of 
mine.    You  will  not  of  course  deny,  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  your  theology  are  the  two  follow- 
ing :  first,  that  justified  persons  may,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  know  themselves  to  be  justified  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  justified  is  an  un- 
divided trust  for  salvation  in  the  merits  of  Christ's 
Atonement.     There  is  no  more  common  allegation 
which  you  make  in  opposing  Roman  doctrine,  than 
that  the  latter  leaves  Christians  subject  to  that  op- 
pressive dismay,  which  must  result  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  possibility  of  eternal  punishment  being 
their  eternal  lot.     This  allegation  is  of  course  simply 
unmeaning,  unless  those  who  hold  your  doctrine  have 
the  means  of  being  relieved  from  this  dismay ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  knowing  their  own  justification.    And 
such  accordingly  is  your  universal  opinion :  you  think 
that  Christians  may  ordinarily  know  themselves  to 
renounce  all  trust  in  their  own  merits  and  to  look 
for  salvation  only   to  Christ ;  and  that,   knowing 
this,  they  are  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Now,  first  I  wish  to  observe  that  this  principle 
should,  in  all  consistency,  lead  farther;  it  should 
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lead  you  to  suppose  that  justified  Christians  are  free 
from  the  possibility  of  falling  from  a  state  of  grace : 
for  otherwise,  surely,  they  are  not  saved  from  those 
terrors,  which  you  would  fain  represent  as  the  ex- 
clusive portion  of  those  w^ho  reject  your  doctrine. 
And  certain  it  is  that  many  of  you  do  carry  on  your 
principle  to  this  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Thus  the 
'  Declaration  of  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  respecting  several  controverted  truths/  a 
document  which  has  given  rise  to  much  public  obser- 
vation, says  distinctly,  *  ungodly  persons  have  neither 
been  born  again  of  the  Spirit  nor  justified  ;  or,  by  lo- 
gical conversion,  those  who  have  been  once  bom  again 
of  the  Spirit  and  justified,  are  never  afterwards  un- 
godly. And  Bishop  O'Brien,  in  his  work  on  faith, 
makes  the  same  statement;  e.  g*.,  in  his  paraphrase  of 
St.  James's  expressions  as  to  justifications  by  works. 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  such  persons  to 
part  of  our  l6th  Article.  **  After  we  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given 
and  fall  into  sin.''  I  say  to  them — ^put  fairly  down 
on  paper  the  sense  in  which  you  subscribe  these 
words  ;  compare  the  naturalness  and  obviousness  of 
that  sense  with  the  naturalness  and  obviousness  of 
the  sense  in  which  /  subscribe  any  Article  you  like 
to  name ;  and  do  not  imagine  that,  unless  you  shall 
have  fairly  in  the  sight  of  God  applied  yourselves  to 
this  task,  you  can  give  otherwise  than  a  grossly  dis- 
honest vote  for  my  condemnation. 

However,  I  will  not  lay  undue  stress  on  an  opinion 
which,  I  know,  is  not  universally  held  among  you ; 
though  I  consider  that  in  consistency  it  ought  to 
be  so  held.  I  will  build  mainly  on  the  two  propo- 
sitions with  which  I   started^  and  which  you  do 
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universally  hold.  To  me  it  appears  almost  incon- 
ceivable, did  not  experience  shew  it  to  be  true, 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  one  word 
in  illustration  of  the  position  I  am  now  going  to 
assume ;  viz.,  that  those  propositions  are  to  the  full 
as  inconsistent  both  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Prayer-book  and  with  the  letter  of  individual  pas* 
sages,  as  my  warmest  opponent  can  represent  my 
views  to  be  to  those  of  the  Articles.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  things  it  i^  necessary  to  shew  this  in 
some  little  detail. 

According  to  your  view,  nominal  Christians  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  know  themselves 
to  be  in  a  state  of  justification,  and  those  who,  as 
yet  at  least,  are  not  in  that  state.  This  is  the  very 
fundamental  principle  of  your  theology,  and  you  feel 
it  to  be  such.  Now  do  consider,  I  beseech  you,  if 
this  were  really  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer-book, 
how  plainly,  how  unmistakably,  it  must  be  written 
on  every  page !  How  indeed,  on  such  an  hypothesis, 
the  justified  and  unjustified  could  unite  in  prayer 
at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  fancy :  there  is  but  one  matter 
of  real  importance  for  which  the  justified  have  to 
ask,  and  that  is  the  continuance  of  justifying  faith  ;* 
for  all  else  is  supposed  to  flow  from  that  by  necessary 
consequence:  there  is  but  one  matter  of  real  im- 
portance for  which  the  ti/ijustified  have  to  ask,  and 
that  is  the  possession  of  justifying  faith  ;  for,  till  that 
be  obtained,  obedience  and  self-denial  are  worthless, 
or  even  worse.  In  every  page,  then,  of  the  Prayer- 
book  should  we  find  this  broad  distinction,  if  yours 
were  the  Prayer-book  doctrine ;  can  you  shew  me 

*  Those,  I  mean,  who  think  that  its  continuance  need  be  prayed 
for    and  that,  once  had,  it  can  by  possibility  be  lost. 
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even  one  single  page  which  contains  the  slightest 
allusion  to  it  ?  You  are  called  upon  to  condemn  me 
for  *  divorcing  the  dry  wording  of  the  Articles  from 
their  natural  spirit  ;*  supposing,  for  argument's  sake, 
you  can  accept  the  *dry  wording'  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  what  is  the  defence  of  your  subscription  at 
best  but  the  very  same, — that  you  separate  that 
wording  from  the  obvious  and  undeniable  spirit? 
that  you  think  it  lawful  to  reject  the  latter,  so  only 
you  can  in  any  way  interpret  the  former  consistently 
with  your  views  ? 

I  say,  *  granting  for  argument's  sake^  you  can  accept 
the  dry  wording  of  the  Prayer-book ;'  I  am  unable 
to  grant  it  otherwise  than  for  argument's  sake,  for 
you  have  given  me  no  opportunity  of  judging.  Cer- 
tainly if  my  conscience  be  hardened,  yours  would 
appear  to  be  more  so ;  for  whereas  there  is  no  one 
of  our  Church's  authoritative  statements  which  I 
have  ever  seen  quoted  against  me,  in  regard  to 
which  1  have  not  published  to  the  world  the  sense 
in  which  I  subscribe  it,  I  can  find  no  such  attempt 
of  yours  whatever.  As  far  as  appearances  go,  you 
accept  formularies  which  appear  to  contradict  in 
terms  your  most  cherished  doctrines,  without  even 
so  much  of  scrupulous  conscientiousness  as  is  implied 
in  seeing  that  there  is  a  difficulty.  The  sense,  which 
I  affix  to  several  of  the  Articles  in  my  subscription, 
is  far-fetched  enough,  I  willingly  admit ;  but  what 
is  the  sense  which  you  affix  to  great  parts  of  the 
Prayer-book?  Let  me  now  then  proceed,  in  an- 
swer to  your  attacks  on  my  '  non-natural'  sense,  to 
question  you  on  the  naturalness  of  your  own  sense. 

To  go  in  detail  through  every  part  of  the  Prayer- 
book  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  give  you 
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far  more  difficulty  than  any  article  need  give  wie, 
ivould  be  an  important  task,  were  there  sufficient 
time:  but  as  there  is  not  some  selection  must  be 
made.  And  in  making  this  selection,  no  part  can  be 
taken,  with  such  undeniable  fitness  for  a  specimen 
of  Prayer-book  doctrine  as,  first,  the  doctrines  taught 
therein  to  the  young ;  and  secondly,  the  comfort  or 
^veaming  given  therein  to  those  who  are  soon  to  meet 
their  Judge.  Accompany  me  then,  I  beg  you, 
through  the  Catechism  and  *  Visitation  of  the  Sick.' 

I.  In  the  Catechism,  I  will  omit  the  first  answer 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  broadly  opposed  though 
it  be  to  your  views  ;  because  for  reasons  I  shall  pre- 
sently give,  I  prefer  reserving  the  Baptismal  ques- 
tion to  a  future  section  of  my  argument. 

In  the  next  answer  occurs  the  promise  made  in  the 
child's  name  by  his  sponsors  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
description  given  by  the  Prayer-book  of  our  Chris- 
tian course.  What  is  that  course  so  described  ?  It 
consists  of  three  parts ;  repentance,  faith,  obedience. 
What  allusion  is  there  to  renouncing  confidence  in 
our  own  merits  ?  or  looking  for  salvation  to  Christ 
only  ?  The  answer  is  plain :  that  which  you  consi- 
der the  very  foundation  of  all  Christian  obedience, 
the  very  characteristic  mark  of  genuine  holiness, 
finds  not  so  much  as  a  passing  mention  in  that  out- 
line of  the  Christian  life,  which  our  Church  has 
ordered  to  be  impressed  on  her  children's  mind. 
Will  you  say,  in  reply,  that  faith  is  distinctly  speci- 
fied ?  Nay,  but  observe  what  is  the  account  given 
of  faith  : — *  that  I  should  believe  all  the  Articles  of 
the  Christian  faith :'  not  trust  then,  but  belief  is  the 
Prayer-book  version  of  *  faith.' 

This  last  remark  is  indeed  so  important  that  a  little 
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more  must  be  said  upon  it,  in  reference  to  other  parts 
of  the  Prayer-book.  When  faith  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Christian  virtue,  whether  of  the  two  is  signified — an 
undivided  trust  in  Christ's  merits,  or  a  supernaturally 
infused  belief  in  Christian  doctrine?  You  wiU  at 
once  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  the  answer  to  this 
question  which  discriminates  respectively  the  Ro- 
man and  '  £vangelicar  theologies;  and  you  have 
only  to  look  through  the  Prayer-book  to  see  how 
general  is  its  usage  on  the  Roman  side.  As  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean,  take  the  collect  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle :  "  Almighty  and  everliving  Gk>d,  who 
for  the  more  confirmation  of  the  Faith,  didst  suffer 
Thy  holy  Apostle  Thomas  to  be  doubtful  in  Thy 
Son's  resurrection,  grant  us  so  perfectly,  and  without 
all  doubt  to  believe  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that 
our  faith  in  Thy  sight  may  never  be  reproved.'*  But 
I  give  this  only  as  an  instance :  nothing  less  than 
looking  carefully  through  the  Prayer-book  will  suf- 
ficiently impress  this  on  your  imaginations. 

Proceed  now  with  the  Catechism.  In  the  next 
answer  we  find  every  baptized  child  taught  by  our 
Church  to  ''thank  God  for  having  called  him  to  this 
state  of  salvation,"  and  '*  to  pray  unto  God  to  give 
him  His  grace  that  he  may  continue  in  the  same 
unto  his  life's  end."  If  any  special  pleading  could 
have  place  as  to  the  first  of  these  clauses  (though  I 
do  not  see  how  it  well  can)  distinguishing  *'  a  state 
of  salvation"  from  "a  state  of  justification,"  the 
second  must  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt :  the  child 
is  taught, — not  to  look  forward  and  pray  for  some 
new  privilege  to  be  obtained  by  self- forgetting  trust 
in  tlie  Atonement, — but  to  pray  for  the  continuance 
of  the  very  same  state  in  which  Baptism  has  already 
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placed  bim.  I  am  absolutely  bewildered  by  the  at- 
tempt to  consider  in  what  imaginable  sense,  even 
the  most  *  non-natural'  in  the  world,  any  *  Evangeli- 
cal* can  teach  his  child  such  a  statement  as  this. 
Will  you,  as  honest  men,  consider  this  question  and 
answer  it,  before  you  so  much  as  dream  of  con- 
demning another  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  Creed ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  omit  the  observation,  how  absolutely  inconceiva- 
ble it  is,  if  the  Prayer-book  considered  the  Atone- 
ment to  be  that  one  absorbing  truth  of  the  Gospel 
which  you  consider  it,  that  there  should  not  be  so 
much  as  an  explicit  mention  of  it  in  the  Creed.  Try 
to  imagine  yourselves  teaching  your  children  the 
'Articles  of  your  belief,"  and  omitting  all  special  re- 
ference to  the  Atonement.  This  is  still  more  strik- 
ing in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  '  Whosoever  will  be 
saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary' — what? — 
that  he  renounce  all  trust  in  his  own  merits  ?  that 
he  close  with  the  Gospel  offer  ?  that  he  believe  him- 
self freely  pardoned  by  the  Atonement?  Such 
would  he  your  answer,  you  must  acknowledge:  but 
widely  different  is  the  Prayer-book's  answer — •  that 
he  hold  the  Catholic  Faith : '  and  in  all  the  detailed 
exposition  of  Christian  mysteries  which  follows,  the 
Atonement  receives  only  a  passing  allusion.  Ask 
yourselves  fairly  the  question, — can  any  religious 
service  be  less  edifying  to  you  than  the  Athanasian 
Creed. 

In  the  following  answer  observe  that  every  bap- 
tized child  is  taught  to  speak  of  himself  as  one  of 
the  *  elect  people  of  God,'  and  as  being  *  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Fow,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  the  *  elect  people  of  God,'  who  have  been  *  sane- 
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tified  by  the  Holy  Ghost/  are  few  only  from  among 
the  number  of  baptized  Christians ;  your  belief  then 
is  distinctly  in  contradiction  with  this  plain  state- 
ment of  our  Catechism. 

We  next  come  to  the  Commandments  and  their 
explanation ;  to  our  *  duty  towards  Gk>d*  and  •  to- 
wards our  neighbour.'  What  do  you  consider  our 
principal  duty  towards  Grod?  of  course  this  one,  viz., 
to  put  our  whole  trust  in  our  crucified  Saviour:  how 
do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that,  in  this  part  of  the 
Catechism,  there  is  no  direct  mention  whatever  of 
our  Lord's  death,  or  indeed  of  our  Lord  at  all  ? 

Observe,  too,  the  spirit  in  which  these  duties  are 
inculcated.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that 
obedience  to  God's  commandments  is  hardly,  or  not 
at  all,  a  part  of  Christian  sanctity,  except  so  far  as  it 
flows  from  gratitude  for  the  Atonement.  And  the 
language  of  our  twelfth  Article  (which,  in  its  natu- 
ral sense,  most  strongly  savours  of  your  theology,)  is 
in  the  same  direction  ;  appearing  to  speak  as  though 
good  works  derived  their  whole  value  from  being 
the  proof  of  a  lively  faith.  On  this,  however,  more 
presently :  here  I  am  observing  that  the  Catechism 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  (as  I  should  say,  fanciful, 
unscriptural,  and  immoral)  notion :  but  inculcates 
duties  (whether  inward  only,  or  going  forth  also  into 
external  action)  in  a  straightforward  manner  and  for 
their  own  sake ;  just  in  the  manner  which  you  call 
heathen  and  unevangelical. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  his  work  on  Justification,  describes 
the  contrast  between  your  views  and  those  which  he 
considers  Catholic,  as  consisting,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  this,  viz.,  that  you  regard  the  keeping  of 
God's  commandments  to  be  impossible,  even  to  the 
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Christian^  while  Catholics  regard  it  as  possible  by 
the  help  of  God's  grace ;  and  this  representation  you 
will  admit,  I  suppose,  to  be  just.  Now  the  catechist 
proceeds  to  say,  "  My  good  child,  thou  art  not  able 
to  do  these  things  of  thyself  nor  walk  in  the  command- 
ments  of  God  and  to  serve  Him,  without  His  special 
grace.**  It  is  very  plain  on  which  side  of  the  con- 
troversy these  words  decide. 

And  lastly,  (for  I  defer  the  section  on  the  Sacra- 
ments,) the  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is, 
equally  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Catechism,  silent 
upon  that  very  subject,  which,  with  your  opinions, 
you  must  consider  the  one  central  point  towards 
which  all  prayer  converges,  and  from  which  it  issues ; 
I  mean  the  possession  of  that  quality  of  mind  which 
you  denominate  faith. 

II.  Turn  now  to  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  where 
we  may  expect  our  task  to  be  comparatively  easy. 
For  if  there  be  any  one  occasion,  which  will  bring  to 
a  critical  and  most  unmistakable  issue  the  contrast 
between  the  two  theologies,  the  addressing  a  dying 
sinner,  yourselves  being  judges,  must  be  such  an 
occasion  :  indeed  it  is  at  such  moments  especially 
that  you  consider  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  shew 
in  the  clearest  light  his  characteristic  views,  and 
prove  their  efficacy  by  his  miraculous  success.  To 
impress  on-  the  sick  person  the  utter  nothingness 
of  his  best  works,  and  call  on  him  by  the  most 
solemn  appeals  to  place  his  whole  confidence  in  the 
Atoning  Death  of  our  Lord, —  this  is  that  course 
which  alone  you  regard  as  having  Scripture-sanction ; 
this  is  that  course  which,  as  you  think,  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  repeatedly  accredited,  by  infusing  at  once 
through  the  instrumentality  of  such  addresses,  the 
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high  and  noble  graces  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Those  graces  (total  self-abnegation  I  mean,  and 
unreserved  confidence  in  Christ's  work  for  us)  Ca- 
tholics consider  to  be  the  last  fruit  matured  by  a 
life-long  discipline ;  and  never  to  exist  in  their  full 
perfection  here  on  earth.  But  widely  different  is 
your  view  of  the  case ;  insomuch  that  —  were  a 
clergyman  to  abstain  from  such  appeals,  and  in  their 
room  interrogate  the  dying  whether  their  belief  in 
general  Christian  doctrine  be  orthodox,  and  whether 
they  repent  them  truly  of  their  past  sins ;  where  he 
to  exhort  them  strongly  to  almsgiving,  and  recom- 
mend a  special  confession  of  their  past  evil  deeds ; 
— no  farther  proof  would  be  necessary :  you  would  at 
once,  you  cannot  deny  \t,  regard  such  a  clergyman 
as  carnal  and  unregenerate,  as  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  real  Gospel.  Now  do  look  this  one  fact  plainly 
in  the  face,  that  the  latter  and  not  the  former  is  the 
course  pursued  in  the  Prayer-book. 

Look  at  the  exhortation  contained  in  the  service 
I  am  citing,  and  the  rubrics  which  follow.  The  Mi- 
nister exhorts  the  sick  person  to  *  remember  the  pro- 
fession he  made  in  Baptism;'  he  reminds  him  of 
*the  account  to  be  given  to  the  Righteous  judge;' 
he  asks  him  whether  he  *  believes  all  a  Christian 
man  should,'  going  through,  for  that  purpose,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which  does  not  contain  so  much  as 
one  explicit  mention  of  the  Atonement;  he  exa- 
mines him  '  whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins, 
and  be  in  charity  with  all  the  world ;'  he  urges  him 
to  '  make  amends'  if  he  *  hath  done  injury  or  wrong 
to  any  man  ;'  he  '  earnestly  moves  him  to  be  liberal 
to  the  poor,'  and  moves  him  *  to  make  especial  con- 
fession of  his  sins  if  he  feels  his  conscience  troubled 
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with  any  weighty  matter.'  All  this  the  Clergyman 
is  required  to  say ;  but,  of  renouncing  trust  in  his 
own  merits,  apprehending  Christ's  Atonement,  and 
the  rest — not  one  word.  The  service  is  copious  and 
particular  in  enforcing  the  very  duties  and  consider- 
ations, which  you  regard  as  savouring  of  carnal- 
mindedness;  the  one  matter  which  you  regard  as 
essential,  is  the  one  which  it  omits.  Is  there  one 
amongst  you  who  could  bring  himself  to  read  the 
exhortation  to  which  I  refer,  and  obey  the  rubrics 
which  follow,  bearing  as  the  whole  does  directly  on 
fundamental  doctrine  ?  And  if  not,  by  what  pro- 
cess of  thought  can  you  bring  yourselves  to  vote  for 
my  condemnation,  on  the  ground  of  my  opinions 
being  at  variance  with  formularies  which  I  have 
subscribed  ? 

The  sum  then  of  the  argument  which  I  wish  to 
press  on  your  notice,  is  this :  you  hold  one  doctrine, 
as  no  subordinate  or  incidental  opinion,  but  as  the 
very  corner-stone,  of  your  faith ;  the  article,  as  you 
call  it,  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church.  The  Prayer- 
book,  universally  in  its  general  spirit,  and  repeatedly 
in  its  individual  statements,  appears  to  contradict 
this  doctrine.  I  call  on  you,  as  you  would  preserve 
the  character  of  honest  men,  to  state  as  plainly  the 
sense  in  which  you  subscribe  these  portions  of  our 
Prayer-book,  as  I  have  stated  the  sense  in  which  I 
subscribe  the  apparently  adverse  portions  of  the 
Articles.  Let  this  be  openly  done,  and  the  world 
at  large  may  safely  be  left  to  form  a  judgment 
between  the  two ;  to  compare  together  the  wrench 
and  distortion  of  language, — the  adoption  of  words 
and  phrases  in  a  '  non-natural  sense/ — the  neglect 
of  the  plain  and  obvious  spirit  of  the  whole, — which 
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are  necessary  respectively  for  your  purpose  and  for 
mine.  I  believe  that  the  artifices  of  construction, 
to  which  I  must  have  recourse,  will  appear  abso- 
lutely simple  and  natural,  when  compared  with  the 
violent  and  extravagant  distortion  which  must  be 
your  resource. 
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TO  '  LOW  CHURCH'  MEMBERS  OF 

CONVOCATION. 

I  HAVE  found  great  difficulty  in  choosing  the 
name  by  which  to  designate  those  whom  I  now 
wish  to  address ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  them^  that 
if  1  could  have  found  one  simply  neutral  I  would 
willingly  have  done  so.  Another  difficulty  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  class  of  theologians 
are  by  no  means  so  closely  united  in  opinion  as  the 
last  whom  I  noticed,  and  that  many,  who  on  the 
whole  are  fairly  referrible  to  it,  might  yet  feel 
justly  aggrieved,  if  opinions  were  by  implication 
imputed  to  ihem,  which  are  held  by  other  members 
of  the  same  class.  Addressing  you,  however^  as  a 
whole,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  you  con- 
sider the  Fathers  and  Early  Church  to  have  erred 
very  seriously — (1)  in  the  great  value  they  attached 
to  ordinances,  sacraments,  priestly  absolutions,  and 
the  like ; — (2)  in  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which 
they  guarded  strict  orthodoxy  both  of  doctrine  and 
of  expression ;  (3)  and  most  of  all,  in  the  arduous- 
ness  which  they  ascribed  to  the  task  of  obtaining 
the  remission  of  past  sin,  and  generally  of  '  working 
out  our  salvation.' 

Now  before  I  begin  the  task  of  proving  apparent 
contradiction,  between  the  views  maintained  by  any 
of  you  and  the  formularies  you  have  subscribed,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  a  few  cases  where  'habemus 
confitentes  reos.'  The  first  I  will  only  allude  to,  for 
I  may  safely  leave  my  readers  to  supply  for  them« 
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selves  comments  on  the  facts  in  question.  There  is 
a  writer  in  high  place  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  has  published,  and  never  retracted,  his  opinion 
that  'Articles  are  fatally  adverse  to  all  theological 
improvement,'  and  that  'adherence  to  them  is  no 
less  incongruous  and  injurious  to  religion  than  in  a 
society  of  physicians  to  make  the  maxims  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  the  unalterable  basis  of  their  pro- 
fession.' That  a  person  holding  these  sentiments 
should  vote  in  favour  of  a  new  test,  which  requires 
us  to  subscribe  the  Articles  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were Jirst put  forthy  is  a  supposition  which  we  ought 
not,  I  suppose,  to  consider  conceivable,  unless  the 
event  were  to  shew  it. 

But  I  will  pass  to  a  less  extreme  case.  Mr.  Hull 
has  subscribed  the  eighth  Article,  which  says  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  *  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed.'  He  has  published  a  work  on  this 
Creed  from  which  1  will  here  quote  only  one  sen- 
tence, '  The  Christian  faith  cannot  be  set  forth  at  all 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  any  other  form  of  words ; 
and  the  Church  cannot  be  justified  in  saying,  as  she  now 
saySy  that  so  to  think  of  the  Trinity  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion.^ What  course  Mr.  Hull  intends  to  take  on  the 
present  occasion  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  I 
am  quite  sure,  whatever  it  is,  that  it  will  be  adopted 
according  to  his  conscientious  convictions  of  right.* 
But  looking  at  the  matter  externally,  it  is  obvious 
to  remark,  that  he  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  if 
they  support  a  vote  reflecting  on  my  *good  faith,* 
impeach  far  more  seriously  their  own. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Hull  has  adver- 
tised a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  I  have  thought  it  best^  however, 
to  leave  the  remarks  in  the  text  exactly  as  I  wrote  them  before 
seeing  this  advertisement. 
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Indeed,  I  beg  to  call  on  all  whom  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing, to  consider  very  carefully  in  what  sense 
they  can  subscribe  the  eighth  Article.  A  recent  fact 
will  place  this  subject  in  a  very  striking  light.  A 
professed  Unitarian  comes  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. A  project  is  entertained  of  introducing  him 
into  the  Academical  Assembly  with  a  highly  eulogis- 
tic speech,  and  placing  him  *  honoris  causa/  before 
the  eyes  of  the  students  in  the  highest  rank ;  this 
project  fails  of  success,  indeed,  but  only  by  an  unfore- 
seen accident;  nay,  the  opposition  to  it  was  rather 
extensively  designated  as  insubordinate  and  factious. 

It  appeared  from  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion, 
that  no  *  non  placets '  were  heard  from  the  doctors* 
seats  ;  whence  we  may  safely  infer  that  none  of  the 
board  which  has  proposed  the  pending  statute  opposed 
the  degree :  nor  did  any  one  present,  I  believe,  doubt 
that  in  the  body  of  the  theatre  the  'placets'  had  an 
immense  majority. 

Now  here,  observe,  is  no  question  about  the  for- 
bearance from  judging  of  individual  cases,  (a  quali- 
fication which  has,  of  course,  at  all  times  been  un- 
derstood in  anathemas,  but  which  assumes  especial 
prominence  under  the  fearful  eclipse  which  the  truth 
now  suffers,)  it  is  a  case  of  public  distinction  con- 
ferred on  a  public  man. 

In  what  conceivable  sense  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Everett  subscribe  the  Article,  which  sanctions  the 
Creed  that  says  of  all  disbelievers  in  the  Trinity 'with- 
out doubt  they  shall  perish  everlastingly,"  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  the  most  distant  conjecture  ;  nor  have 
they  told  us  :  but,  whatever  the  sense,  surely  it  must 
be  a  most  perversely  "non-natural"  one.  I  must 
really  summon  most  earnestly  all  who  joined  in  th 
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vote  to  ponder  deeply  the  ground  on  which  they 
can  dream  of  voting  for  my  condemnation. 

Another  most  important  matter  for  your  considera- 
tion, is  the  doctrine  expressed  on  the  surface  of  the 
Prayer-book  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments.  I  will 
not  dwell  in  detail  on  the  Baptismal  Service,  because 
(most  plainly  and  undeniably  though  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  be  there  expressed)  there 
have  been  members  in  our  Church,  who  have  been 
able  to  accept  that  doctrine  in  name,  by  reason  of  the 
most  inadequate  sense  they  have  given  to  this  word 
*  recjeneration.'  But  observe  the  statements  in  the 
Catechism  on  the  other  Sacrament.  A  sermon, 
'preached  by  Dr.  Pusey,  has  been  condemned ;  and  the 
condemnation  has  been  hailed  with  applause  by  great 
part  of  the  religious  world.  In  the  absence  of  grounds 
assigned,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  regard,  as  the 
doctrine  condemned,  the  preacher's  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  at  the  Eucharist  of  our  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood.  The  declaration,  indeed,  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  speaks  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  with  the 
most  commendable  openness.  *  His  Body  and  Blood 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  them  at 
that  ordinance  by  faith,  just  as  they  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  received  by  them  whenever  theti 
exercise  faith  in  His  atoning  sacrifice.^  Many  of  you, 
I  know,  stop  altogether  short  of  this  extreme  view, 
and  regard  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  very  especial  and 
mysterious  means  of  grace :  but  you  shrink  from 
saying  that  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  are  in  real 
truth  there  received  ;  and  you  would  construe  such 
expressions  as  those  contained  in  John  vi.  in  a  Jigu-- 
rative  sense.  Now  let  me  beg  your  attention  to  the 
plain  words  of  the  Catechism  :  '  The  Body  and  Blood 
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of  Christ  are  verilif  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper.'  What  words 
could  be  more  precisely  chosen  to  express  the  idea 
opposed  to  '  figuratively/  than  the  words  *  verily  and 
indeed'?  Again,  you  complain  of  me  because  I 
subscribe  the  Articles  in  a  sense  not  intended  by 
their  fraraers.  For  myself  I  deny  the  allegation ; 
but  as  against  you,  I  see  not  how  you  can  deny  one 
precisely  similar ;  for  let  any  one  read  the  quota- 
tions from  Bishop  Overall,  (the  framer  of  that  part 
of  our  Catechism,)  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
Dr.  Pusey's  sermon,  and  see  the  sense  in  which  he 
must  have  written  these  words.  If  you  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  you  cannot  accept  them 
in  that  sense,  then  I  beg  you  to  consider  wherein 
your  case  differs  from  mine ;  and  I  exhort  you  not 
to  vote  for  a  censure  on  me,  which  must  recoil  with 
equal  or  greater  severity  on  yourselves. 

Another  subject,  on  which  many  of  you  hold  very- 
strong  opinions,  is  that  of  fasting  and  other  austerities. 
You  consider  that  the  laying  stress  on  these  observ- 
ances savours  of  Judaism,  and  tends  to  substitute  a 
gloomy  fanaticism  for -the  cheerful  gentleness  of  the 
true  Gospel.  In  what  sense  then  can  you  subscribe  a 
declaration  that  the  Prayer-book  contains  '  nothing 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  '  ? — the  Prayer-book, 
which  orders  *  the  Curate  to  declare  unto  the  people 
what  Holy  days  or  fasting-days  are  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing to  be  observed,^  and  includes  under  the  latter 
head  in  the  calendar  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the 
year.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  who  may  consider 
that  the  application  of  the  general  principle  requires 
in  every  age  indefinite  modification,  but  of  those  who 

condemn  the  principle  itself.     Let  them  answer  the 
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plain  question  I  have  put  to  them  as  to  themselves, 
before  they  think  of  condemning  others. 

I  will  conclude  my  appeal  to  you  by  putting 
before  you  a  few  passages  from  our  formularies, 
and  asking  you  seriously  to  consider  how  far  the 
•  sense'  in  which  you  are  able  to  subscribe  them  is 
otherwise  than  '  non-natural ' : — 

<*  Brethren,  in  the  primitive  Church  there  was  agodlj  discipline, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of 
notorious  sin  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punished  in  this  world, 
that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  that 
others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to 
offend. 

<<  Instead  whereof  (until  the  same  discipline  may  be  restored 
again,  which  is  much  to  be  wished')/* 

*<  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  led  power  to  his  Church  to 
absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great 
mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences :  And  bi/  His  aiUhoriiy  committed 
to  me  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     AmenJ* 

<'  O  Everlasting  God,  who  hast  ordained  and  constituted  the 
services  of  angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful  order ;  Mercifully  grant, 
that  as  thy  holy  Angels  alway  do  thee  service  in  heaven ;  so  by  thy 
appointment  they  may  succour  and  defend  us  on  earthy  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.'' 

"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in 
the  Church  of  God  now  committed  unto  tliee  by  the  Imposition  ^ 
our  hands.     Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive y  they  are  forgiven  ;  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained,'* 

*'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in 
the  Church  of  God  .  .  .  •  and  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the 
grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our  hands^ 
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TO  •  HIGH  CHURCH'  ANTI-ROMAN 
MEMBERS  OF  CONVOCATION. 

My  argument  with  you  is  in  some  respects  of  a 
different  character  from  that  which  I  have  hitherto 
maintained.  In  the  two  former  heads  I  have  treated 
of  those  who  ought  to  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
subscribing  formularies,  which  /  am  able  to  accept 
in  their  most  plain  and  obvious  sense.  I  have  now 
a  different  course  to  pursue;  for,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, you  whom  I  now  address  have  no  other  dif- 
ficulties in  subscription,  than  those  which  I  expe- 
rience also.  But  I  wish  to  shew,  that  the  same' 
principles  which  justify  you  in  subscribing,  also 
justify  me;  that  the  perplexities  which  are  in  the 
way  of  all  high-churchmen  are  decidedly  greater 
than  the  additional  perplexities  which  beset  those 
who,  like  myself,  adopt  *  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman 
doctrine.' 

You  will,  I  believe,  all  agree  that  the  critical 
point  which  distinguishes  you  from  '  low-church- 
men,' is  the  answer  you  give  to  the  following  ques- 
tion : — Has  Christ,  or  has  He  not,  left  behind  Him 
a  Body  to  represent  Him  while  He  is  away,  to  be 
the  medium  of  His  presence,  and  the  dispenser  of 
His  grace  ?  I  need  only  refer  for  this  to  so  well- 
known  and  so  confessedly  moderate  a  work  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  *  Church  Principles  considered  in  their 
Results ;'  but  that,  in  truth,  no  authority  can  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  so  undoubted  a 
fact.     If  the  question  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
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tive,  it  must  be  the  one  essential  attribute  of  the 
Visible  Church,  that  it  is  the  Body  so  singularly 
endowed;  and  to  give  a  definition  of  the  Visible 
Church,  which  should  omit  all  mention  of  this  attri- 
bute, would  be,  in  fact,  to  deny  it. 

But,  in  truth,  when  we  look  at  the  wording  of  our 
19th  Article  much  more  may  be  said.     For  it  is  the 
principle  of  your  theology,  that  we  can  only  discover 
whether  the  '  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same,'  by  first  discover* 
ing  whether  the  Society  which  administers  them  be 
part  of  the  Visible  Church :  whereas  the  Article,  in 
its  natural  sense,  rules  the  precise  opposite.    Instead  of 
considering  the  fact  of  a  Society  being  part  of  the 
Church  as  our  warrant  for  believing  the  Sacraments 
duly  administered,  it  considers  the  fact  of  the  Sacra- 
ments being  duly  administered  as  part  of  our  war* 
rant  for  believing  a  Society  to  be  part  of  the  Visible 
Church.    You  will  say^  perhaps,  as  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  the  words  *  duly  ministered,'  &c.,  include 
the  idea  of  being  administered  by  a  society  com- 
missioned to  dispense  them ;  but  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  shew   how  preposterous  is   such  a 
construction  :  for  the  Article  would  then  define  the 
•Visible  Church'  by  a  form  of  words  which  includes, 
as  part  of  its  signification,  the  very  idea  that  it  is 
proposed  to  define. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  •  high-church'  construction  of  this  Article,  and 
that  by  a  writer  who,  we  may  be  sure,  will  put  forth 
all  that  ability  and  ingenuity  can  urge  in  its  defence. 
He  says,  •  This  is  a  description  of  the  actually  exist- 
ing One  Holy  Catholic  Church  diffused  throughout 
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the  world.  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  describ- 
ing the  Catholic  Church,  familiar  to  all  writers  from 
the  first  ages  down  to  the  age  of  this  Article.'  Mr. 
Newman  then  quotes  a  number  of  instances,  and 
proceeds :  *  These  illustrations  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  Article  may  be  multiplied  in  any  number.  And 
they  plainly  shew  that  it  is  not  laying  down  any 
logical  definition  what  a  Church  is,  but  is  describing, 
and,  as  it  were,  pointing  to  the  Catholic  Church 
diffused  throughout  the  world ;  which,  being  but 
one,  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  requires  no 
other  account  of  it  beyond  this  singular  and  ma- 
jestic one.'  The  quotations  which  Mr.  Newman 
introduced  in  his  second  edition  from  the  foreign 
Reformers,  in  no  way,  surely,  strengthen  his  case, 
but  the  very  reverse.  You  will  not  deny  that  they 
did  oppose  that  doctrine,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
your  whole  ecclesiastical  views :  so  that  the  greater 
the  similarity  which  can  be  shewn  between  our 
Article  and  their  Confessions  of  Faith,  the  more  is 
proved  in  behalf  of  the  position  I  am  here  advocat- 
ing ;  viz.,  that  the  Article,  in  its  natural  sense,  con- 
tradicts the  doctrine  in  question.  On  his  other 
references  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  (1)  that  not  one  of 
them  contains  that  which  I  have  made  the  principal 
subject  of  comment,  viz.,  including  the  due  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments  as  part  of  the  notes  of 
the  Church ;  (2)  that  they  do  not  occur  in  dogmatic 
formularies,  where  a  more  precise  account  of  the 
essence  of  a  Church  might  be  expected ;  and  (3)  that 
in  times  when,  by  means  of  the  active  intercommu- 
nion and  brotherly  love  of  her  members  and  their 
close  agreement  in  all  matters  of  faith,  the  Church 
bore  such  prominent  and  unmistakable  credentials  of 
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her  Divine  mission,  the  'congregation  of  the  faithful' 
would  be  a  term  frequently  and  naturally  used  to 
describe  her.  But  what  can  by  possibility  be  more 
forced  and  violent,  than  to  designate  a  Body,  which 
you  consider  to  be  composed  of  the  Roman,  Greek, 
and  English  Communions,  by  the  title,  *  a  congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men'  ?  And  does  it  not  seem  almost 
like  irony  to  say,  that  the  marks  which  separate  off 
the  English  Church  from  Protestant  communities 
and  place  her  in  the  same  category  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Church,  are  so  very  apparent  and  deci- 
sive, that  'the  Catholic  Church*  (composed  of  the 
three  distinct  Societies  aforesaid)  *  being  but  one  can-- 
not  possibly  be  mistaken^  and  requires  no  other  account 
of  it  than  this  simple  and  majestic  one ;'  viz.,  *  the 
congregation  of  faithful  men  V 

The  present  indeed  is  an  instance,  of  which  others 
will  be  found,  where,  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
to  simple  Roman  doctrine,  we  are  able  more  easily 
to  subscribe  our  formularies ;  for  Roman  Catholics 
now  just  as  Catholics  of  any  former  age,  would  most 
naturally  call  the  Church  the  '  congregation  of  the 
faithful ;'  considering  the  visible  union  of  her  mem- 
bers as  her  sufficient  and  characteristic  note. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  Article  which  persons 
of  Roman  opinions  can  subscribe  with  far  more  ease 
than  any  others,  and  which  I  have  specified  in  my 
work.  I  allude  to  the  mention  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  second  paragraph.  *  The  Visible  Church 
is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments 
be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance, 
in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to 
the  same,'  and  then  immediately  we  hear  of  the  Church 
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of  Rome.  The  latter  then  is  part  of  the  Visible 
Church  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  society  in  the  which 
the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  &c.  A  very 
serious  difficulty  this  surely  to  those  who,  like  the 
*  evangelicals,'  think  that  anything  rather  than  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  there  preached;  or  to  those 
who,  like  most  of  those  I  am  now  addressing,  consi- 
der the  allowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  '  of  neces- 
sity requisite'  to  the  *  due  ministration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  A  difficulty,  I  may  add,  which  I  beg  you 
to  consider  how  you  are  able  to  get  over. 

'  Of  course  I  think  the  natural  meaning  of  this 
Article  may  be  explained  away ;  for  I  subscribe  it 
myself  in  a  non-natural  sense.'  *  The  Visible  Church,' 
I  say,  *  is  a  certain  congregation  of  faithful  men,' 
&c. ;  in  other  words,  I  do  not  take  the  Article  as  a 
definition  of  the  '  Visible  Church,'  but  as  a  pointless 
and  unmeaning  assertion  of  a  matter  of  fact.  But  if 
you  denounce  my  way  of  subscribing  the  apparently 
anti-Roman  Articles  as  a  quibble^  I  really  wish  you 
would  tell  me  how  the  way  in  which  both  you  and 
myself  subscribe  this  is  anything  better. 

Let  us  now  take  the  Articles  which  bear  on  the 
Rule  of  Faith ;  the  6th,  the  20th,  and  the  21st. 

*'  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  Salvation  ;  so 
that  whatsover  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
Article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  Canoni- 
cal Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  Authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.** 

"  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and 
Authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith ;  And  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word 
written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it 
be  repugnant  to  another.     Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a 
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Witness  and  a  Keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree 
anything  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  en- 
force anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation." 

"  General  Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  without  the 
Commandment  and  Will  of  Princes.  And  when  they  be  gathered 
together,  (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be 
not  governed  by  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God,)  they  may  err,  aod 
sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Where- 
fore things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither 
strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  be  declared*  that  they  be  taken 
out  of  the  Holy  Scripture." 

There  is  little  that  need  be  said  on  these  Articles. 
I  can  hardly  fancy  any  one  fairly  looking  at  them, 
and  not  seeing  that  in  their  natural  spirit  they  con- 
template two  sources  from  which,  taken  together, 
private  Christians  are  to  learn  the  faith  :  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  the  ultimate  authority,  and  the  local  Church 
as  its  interpreter.     The  local  Church  is  to  teach 
her  members  with  authority,  and  derive  the  doc- 
trines she  teaches  from  her  unfettered  examination 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  even  things  decreed  by  Ge^ 
neral  Councils  have  neither  strength  nor  authority, 
unless  it  may  be  proved*  that  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.     This,   I  say,   is  the  im- 
pression  which    their   wording  would   at  once,  I 
think,  convey  to  any  unprejudiced  mind ;  though 
we  all  of  us,  of  course,  approach  the  Articles  with 
so  much  of  prepossession  already  formed  as  to  what 
we  are  to  expect  from  them,  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  view  them  in  their  simple  and  natural  colours. 
And  the  justice  of  the  same  impression  must  be 
placed  still   more  beyond  suspicion,   by  observing^ 
the  ground  on  which  the  Articles  rest  belief  in  the 

•  Ostetidi :  the  English  word  *  declared,*  1  have  been  tolil,  hiJ 
the  meaning  of  •  proved  '  at  the  time  the  Articles  were  wriuen. 
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three  Creeds  themselves.  They  are  *  most  tho- 
roughly to  be  received  and  believed/  not  because 
they  are  supported  by  the  voice  of  Antiquity  or  of 
Councils,  but '  because  they  may  be  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.*  Those  who 
think  that  the  local  Church  is  bound  to  consult 
Antiquity  in  her  decisions,  must  be  to  the  full  as 
much  perplexed  by  these  Articles  as  the  greatest 
Romanizer  extant. 

The  21st  Article  in  particular  is  surely  a  most 
startling  one  at  first  sight.  Every  one  must  re- 
member the  tempest  of  indignation  with  which  Mr. 
Newman's  exposition  of  it  was  at  first  received; 
and  certainly  anything  which  on  the  surface  wore 
more  thoroughly  the  appearance  of  dishonest  sub- 
terfuge, I  never  read.  Further  consideration  con- 
vinced me  of  the  perfect  honesty  and  good  faith  of 
his  interpretation ;  and  I  have  done  my  utmost,  in 
my  pamphlets  of  three  and  a-half  years  ago,  to  vin- 
dicate and  enforce  it.  But  I  must  say  plainly,  that 
I  found  it  far  more  difiicult  to  exhibit  and  substan- 
tiate the  grounds  on  which  that  interpretation  rests, 
than  to  reconcile  (which  has  been  another  of  my 
tasks)  subscription  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
19th  Article,  with  a  refusal  to  attribute  error  to  the 
formal  decisions  of  the  Papal  See. 

And  yet  I  suppose  there  are  few  or  none  of  those 
whom  I  am  now  addressing,  who  do  not  believe 
some  General  Councils  to  be  infallible;  and  who 
are  not  accordingly  pressed  by  the  difficulty  to 
which  I  allude.  Certainly  not  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
distinctly  advocates  the  infallibility  of  (Ecume- 
nical Synods,  and  who,  I  suppose,  represents  the 
opinions  of  a  very  large  number  among  you.     In- 
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deed,  if  you  consider  the  Athanasian  Creed— on 
the  one  hand,  how  widely  different  it  is  in  tone 
from  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  how  much  there  is  in  it  with  no  distinct  or 
explicit  Scripture  warrant;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  fearless,  sweeping,  and  direct  its  anathemas, — ^I 
see  not  how  any  one  could  recite  it  without  a  shud- 
der, much  less  subscribe  it  without  dishonesty,  who 
should  not  consider  that  there  is  some  Divine  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  doctrine,  over  and  above  the  text 
of  Scripture.  But  if  you  do  consider  this,  you  at 
once  do  extreme  violence  to  the  manifest  spirit  of 
these  Articles. 

I  must  not  be  understood  in  any  way  to  disparage 
the  success  with  which  Mr.  Newman  has  on  the 
whole  made  out  his  case  in  Tract  XC.  He  has 
pointed  out  (p.  7),  that  the  Articles  are  really  silent 
on  the  very  questions  which  are  mainly  important ; 
viz.  *  What  is  the  Church's  method*  in  interpreting 
Scripture,  if  any;  'and  who  is  her  judge,  if  any?' 
And  so,  in  my  argument  on  the  21st  Article,  1  have 
laboured  to  shew  the  plain  marks  of  the  presence  of 
an  adverse  party,  whom  it  was  desired  to  include ; 
so  that  various  sentiments,  which  are  most  certainly 
implied  in  the  general  spirit,  have  been  of  purpose 
aforethought  omitted  in  the  dry  letter.  But  a 
most  important  observation,  made  by  Mr.  Oakeley 
in  his  pamphlet,  is  directly  in  point,  and  deserves 
your  most  attentive  consideration.  If  there  were  a 
party  to  be  consulted,  more  Catholic,  e.  g.^  than 
Ridley,  and  if  the  Articles  were  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  their  inclusion,  that  'party  held  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Rome ;  for  the  school  of  Laud,  by  the  con- 
fession of  all,  was  of  subsequent  growth.     It  fol- 
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lows,  therefore,  that  any  protection  you  can  obtain 
for  yourselves  from  this  consideration,  you  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  extend  also  over  such  as  me ;  where- 
as I  seem  to  myself  to  observe  in  you  a  continual 
tendency  to  defend  yourselves  at  my  expense. 

From  the  rule  of  faith  let  us  turn  to  particular 
doctrines.     You  all  believe,  that  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  are  verily  and 
indeed  present,  and  are  verily  and  indeed  received  by 
a  most  unspeakably  and  mysteriously  intimate  com- 
munication ;  and  a  phrase,  added  to  the  Articles  at 
a  later  period,  must  bear,  except  by  extreme  distor- 
tion,  the  same  sense ;  *  the  Body  of  Christ  is  given^ 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper:'  for  how  can  that 
be  there  given,  which  is  not  there  present  ?     But 
while  holding  this,   you  usually  go  on  to  protest 
against  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
(sometimes  indeed  in  very  unmeasured  railing ;  but 
always)  as  an  unfounded  and  rationalistic  dogma. 
Others,  as  you  know,  of  whom  I  am  one,  simply 
accept  this  doctrine,  as  I  do  all  other  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Church.     There  is  an  Article  (the  28th) 
which  seems  opposed  to  my  view  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  passage  in  the  Prayer-book  which,  I  should  say, 
seems  still  more  violently  to  oppose  yours.     This 
passage  I  here  subjoin  : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  this  ofEce  for  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  Communicants  should  receive  the 
same  kneeling ;  (which  order  is  well  meant,  for  a  signification  of 
our  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  of  Christ 
therein  given  to  all  worthy  Receivers,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  such 
profanation^  and  disorder  in  the  holy  Communion,  as  might  other- 
wise ensue ;)  yet,  lest  the  same  kneeling  should  by  any  persons, 
either  out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out  of  malice  and  obsti- 
nacy, be  misconstrued  and  depraved ;  it  is  here  declared.  That 
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thereby  no  adoration  is.  intended,  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto 
the  Sacramental  bread  or  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unio  amf 
corporal  presence  cf  Christ s  natural  Jlesh  and  blood  ;  for  the  Sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  may  not  be  adored ;  (for  that  were  idolatrj 
to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians ;)  and  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven^  and  not  hire;  il 
being  against  the  truth  of  Christ s  natural  body,  io  be  at  one  time  in 
more  places  than  one" 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is  inge- 
niously explained  away  in  Tract  XC ;  though  the 
author  candidly  confesses  that  it  requires  explana- 
tion itself,  more  perhaps  than  any  part  of  our  formu- 
laries. I  ask  you  carefully  to  read  and  weigh  his 
explanation  of  this  passage,  and  my  explanation  of 
the  apparent  protest  against  Transubstantiation 
(transcribed  in  an  earlier  page);  and  I  confidently 
anticipate  that  you  will  consider  the  latter  far  more 
obvious  and  direct  than  the  former.  I  say  then, 
that  if,  on  so  unspeakably  sacred  and  momentous  a 
doctrine,  you  are  content  to  subscribe  a  formulary 
which  has  so  extremely  strong  a  prima  facie  bias  on 
the  heretical  side,  it  is  the  very  extreme  of  unfair- 
ness to  blame  me,  for  following  in  the  28th  Article 
the  example  which  you  have  yourselves  set. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  cases,  where  you  try  to 
represent  difficulties  which  are  common  to  me  with 
you,  as  though  they  were  exclusively  mine.  I  will 
here  mention  another  of  this  kind ;  viz.,  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  This  is  most  certainly  at  first  sight  a 
great  difficulty  to  me,  and  you  often,  I  believe, 
urge  it  against  me ;  but  it  is  to  the  full  as  great  a 
difficulty  to  you,  or  indeed  to  any  one  except  those 
who  adopt  the  sentiments  commonly  called  Eras- 
tian,  advocated  by  Cranmer  in  the  16th  century,  and 
"^r.  Arnold  in  the  19th.     For  observe,  the  oath  is, 
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as  its  very  name  shews,  on  the  King's  supremacy ; 
nothing  is  denied  of  any  foreign  power,  potentate, 
&c.,  unless  that  the  same  may  be  attributed  to  the 
King.  To  suppose  that  in  an  oath  on  the  King's 
supremacy,  an  accidental  determination  is  intro- 
duced on  the  wholly  irrelevant  question  of  the  re- 
spective place  held  by  Pope  and  Bishop,  would  be 
extravagant  almost  to  the  extent  of  insanity.  If  it 
be  true,  that  in  that  oath  I  have  denied  any  spiritual 
authority  to  the  Pope,  then  I  have  attributed  spiri- 
tual authority  to  the  King :  and  vice  versa,  those 
who  deny  spiritual  authority  to  the  King,  if  they 
can  take  the  oath  at  all,  can  take  it  without  denying 
spiritual  authority  to  the  Pope.  In  truth,  the 
prima  facie  bearing  of  the  oath  is  simply  Erastian  : 
and  it  must  be  evaded  by  adopting  Dr.  Pusey's  in- 
terpretation, and  considering  the  word  *  spiritual'  to 
be  synonymous  with  *  ecclesiastical ' ;  as  it  is  the 
custom  in  such  documents  to  multiply  synonyms, 
and  as  we  have  an  example  in  the  words  '  power, 
prince,  potentate,'  &c.,  recited  in  the  same  oath. 
According  to  this  construction,  the  oath  refers  to 
power  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  &e.,  temporal 
power  in  things  spiritual.  And  great  as  is  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  natural  wording  of  the  oath  in 
order  to  elicit  from  it  that  sense  in  which  both  you 
and  I  must  take  it,  an  almost  equal  violence  must 
be  done  to  the  Article  on  the  subject,  if  we  would 
give  it  any  other.  For  the  37th  Article  says,  *  We 
give  not  to  our  Princes  the  ministering  either  of 
God's  word  or  the  Sacraments ;'  and  whereas  the 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments  is  that  especial  pre- 
rogative wherein  spiritual  power  consists,  the  Arti- 
cle in  the  most  express  terms  denies  spiritual  power 
to  the  King. 
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Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  through  all  the  ap- 
parent contrarieties  between  our  formularies  and 
•  high-church'  opinions.  You  will  observe,  how- 
ever, that  my  comments  have  included  those  which 
you  would  yourselves  consider  the  foundation  of  all 
your  principles,  namely,  on  the  Visible  Church,  and 
on  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  also  that  doctrine,  the 
Eucharistic  Presence,  which  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  considering  the  most  sacred  next  to  the  cardinal 
verities  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  or  rather, 
indeed,  an  essential  part  of  the  latter.  I  will  con- 
clude my  address  to  you  by  drawing  your  attention 
to  the  Articles  on  Justification ;  a  subject  which,  in 
my  opinion,  (as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my 
work,)  is  far  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  dif- 
ferences in  our  Church  than  are  any  of  those  just 
named. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  great  error  of  the 
'  evangelicals  •  consists  in  their  disparaging  estimate 
of  good  works  ;  including,  of  course,  under  that  title, 
acts  of  obedience,  whether  inward  or  outward,  whe- 
ther of  thought,  word,  or  deed.  You  may  not,  per- 
haps, go  along  with  me  in  the  very  extreme  view  I 
feel  myself  compelled  to  take,  as  to  the  necessaiy 
result  of  their  doctrine,  if  it  could  have  free  scope ; 
though  I  earnestly  solicit  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
chapter  on  that  subject  in  my  work.  But  you  will 
agree,  that  their  main  mistake  is  their  disregard  of 
the  following  simple  truth ;  Good  works,  (in  the  wide 
sense  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them,)  wrought  within 
us  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  cooperation  of  our 
will,  have  a  value  in  two  different  ways ;  1st,  they 
strengthen  and  enliven  the  inward  principle ;  and 
2nd,  they  will  be  rewarded  hereafter  in  proportion  to 
w  excellence.    '  Evangelicals,*  virtually  deny  both 
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these  positions ;  though  here  I  will  confine  myself 
to  the  former.  They  seem  then  to  think  '  that  acts 
have  nothing  to  do  withfonning  habits ;  but  that  certain 
feelings  will  sustain  themselves  or  be  sustained,  and 
issue  in  action  whenever  any  difficult  occasion  comes.' 
They  seem  to  think,  indeed  they  often  plainly  say, 
that  justified  Christians  possess  an  inward  principle 
(viz.,  undivided  trust  in  the  Atonement),  which  will 
lead  them  spontaneously  into  all  holy  living,  without 
special  pains  bestowed  on  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  one  by  one.  Whereas  you  will  agree  with 
me  so  far  as  this,  that  without  such  pains  bestowed 
on  individual  actions,  the  inward  principle  must  be 
continually  losing  in  strength  and  deteriorating  in 
quality.  There  can  surely,  then,  be  no  one  contro- 
versy which  more  closely  concerns  the  very  inner- 
most springs  of  the  Christian  life,  than  that  which 
you  and  I  have  to  sustain  against  '  evangelicals.' 
And  now  let  us  see  on  which  side  the  Articles  incline 
in  their  natural  and  unconstrained  sense. 

That  faith  means  '  trust  in  the  Atonement,'  this  I 
readily  acknowledge  the  Articles  nowhere  imply : 
but  let  us  look  to  their  determination  on  the  subject 
I  have  been  just  discussing, — the  place  held  by  good 
works  under  the  Gospel.  I  really  can  hardly  fancy 
how  the  view,  which  you  agree  with  me  in  denounc- 
ing could  be  ajfinned  in  much  clearer  language  than 
it  is  in  the  obvious  bearing  of  our  12th  Article. 

"  Good  works,  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  follow  after  juii- 
tification, '.  .  .  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ ;  and 
do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith :  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  is  dis- 
cerned by  the  fruit." 

This  Article  surely  professes  on  the  surface  to  con- 
tain the  formal  account  of  the  value  of  good  works^ 
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under  the  Gospel;  and  yet,  if  you  have  followed 
with  any  care  the  few  observatians  I  just  now  made, 
you  will  see  at  once  that  it  contains  absolutely  no 
allusion  to  what  you,  as  well  as  myself,  consider 
their  principal  value.  It  contains  no  allusion,  I  say, 
to  their  strengthening  the  inward  principle  and  lead- 
ing to  future  reward;  while,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  word  '  necessarily,'  it  seems  to  sanction  the  error, 
against  which  we  should  all  follow  Dr.  Fusey  in 
so  vehemently  protesting,  that  the  inward  principle 
can  be  trusted  to  for  producing  good  works,  without 
careful  pains  bestowed  on  them  one  by  one. 

The  sense  in  which  I  am  able  to  subscribe  this 
Article  is  such  as  follows :  *  Albeit  that  good  works, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justifi- 
cation, cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ* — so  far  there  is  of 
course  no  difficulty,  *  and  [truth  though  it  be  that 
in  order  for  Christian  works  gradually  to  grow  to- 
wards perfection,  they  must  be  matured  by  repeated 
self-denial ;  and  true  though  it  be  that  if  the  inward 
principle  be  left  to  itself,  the  good  works  which  flow 
from  it  will  become  ever  scantier  and  more  feeble, 
till  they  cease  altogether ;— still,  certain  good  works, 
really  such,  and  the  same  in  kind  with  other  Chris- 
tian good  works,]  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true 
and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively- 
faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  is  dis- 
cerned by  the  fruit'  This  interpretation  I  have 
designated,  in  one  of  the  passages  submitted  by  the 
board  to  your  judgment,  a  *non-naturaP  sense;  and 
you  will  not  dispute  that  I  have  rightly  so  called 
it.  But  can  any  of  you  devise  a  more  natural  sense, 
in  which  you  can  yourselves  subscribe  it  ?    If  not. 
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for  honesty's  and  consistency's  sake  do  not  vote  for 
my  condemnation. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  painful  by  far  of  all  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  the  13th.  "  Works  done  be- 
fore the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  His 
Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they 
make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school- 
authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity  :  yea,  rather 
for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but 
they  have  the  nature  of  sin."  "  To  deserve  de 
congruo,"  says  Mr.  Newman  (Tract  xc.)  "  or  of  con- 
gruity, is  to  move  the  Divine  regard,  not  from  any 
claim  upon  it,  but  from  a  certain  fitness  or  suitable- 
ness; as,  for  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  dry 
wood  had  a  certain  disposition  or  fitness  towards 
heat  which  green  wood  had  not."  The  Article 
then  seems  to  deny,  that  a  course  of  obedience 
and  self-denial  practised  by  a  heathen,  makes  him 
more  "  meet  to  receive  grace "  than  is  the  most 
abandoned  profligate :  to  deny,  in  fact,  that,  casteris 
paribus,  a  virtuous  and  religious  heathen  is  more 
likely  to  receive  the  Gospel  than  a  vicious  one,  or  to 
co-operate  better  with  Gospel  Grace  when  received. 
This  is  the  plain  and  undeniable  force  of  the  Article 
in  its  natural  sense ;  though  one  might  have  supposed, 
that  blasphemy  so  fearful,  against  the  very  elementary 
principles  of  morality,  owed  its  origin  to  the  fanatical 
excesses  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  now  aban- 
doned by  all,  were  it  not  that  the  *  declaration '  to 
which  I  have  so  often  alluded,  especially  singles  out 
for  reprobation  Mr.  Newman's  sentiment  that  "  works 
done  with  Divine  aid,  and  in  faith,  before  jus- 
tification, do  dispose  men  to  receive  the  grace  of 
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justification.''*     Still  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not 
one  whom  I  am  now  addressing,  who  will  not  re- 
gard the  view  in  question  with  unmixed  detestation 
and  abhorrence  ;  and  this  being  so,  do  carefully  ob- 
serve   the   difficulties    to   which   Mr.  Newman    is 
reduced  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  the  Article  from 
this  interpretation.     The  title  mentions,  "  works  be- 
fore justification,"  and  the  Article  begins,"  Works, 
done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration 
of  His  Spirit ;"  and  if  there  could  have  been  any 
doubt  on  the  natural  bearing  of  these  words,  Mr. 
Newman  has  removed  that  doubt ;  for  he  says  in 
his  work  on  Justification,  that  this  shews  '*  Justifi- 
cation "^  to  be  synonymous  in  our  Church's  teaching 
with  **  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of 
His   Spirif     Yet  his  whole  construction  of  the 
present  Article  turns  on   the  distinction  he   draws 
between  these  expressions ;  and  on  his  considering 
good  works,  done  before  Justification,  to  deserve 
grace  indeed  of  congruity,  but  to  be  works  done 
after  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  His 
Spirit.     If  any  of  you  can  explain  away  the  natural 
meaning  of  this  Article  by  a  less  extreme  and  vio- 
lent distortion  of  its  wording,  or  if  you  can  accept 
its  natural  meaning,  the  case  is  different;   but  if 
you  can  do  neither  of  these,  allow  me  to  subscribe 
those  Articles  which  are  prima  facie  anti-Roman, 
by  help  of  artifices  much  less  far-fetched  and  extra- 
ordinary than  this  which  enables  both  you  and  me 
to  subscribe  the  one  now  in  question. 

*  Regardless,  as  '  evangelicals  *  often  appear  to  be,  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  natural  morality,  in  the  present  case  how  thej  contriTe  to 
get  over  the  Scripture  case  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  4,  84,  35),  has 

always  puzzled  me. 
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TO  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  CONVOCATION. 

If  you  have  been  at  all  convinced  by  the  preceding 
arguments,  such  a  reflection  as  the  following  will  not 
unnaturally  arise  in  your  minds :  If  our  formularies 
be  really  capable  of  so  wide  a  latitude,  and  if,  never- 
theless, in  order  for  any  one  to  sign  them,  parts  of 
them  must  inevitably  be  so  distorted  from  their  na- 
tural sense,  is  not  the  existence  of  such  formularies 
an  extreme  evil  ?  I  believe  I  speak  honestly  when 
I  say,  that  if  this  question  be,  by  my  instrumentality, 
really  and  practically  brought  home  to  the  mind 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  my  brethren,  this  fact 
would  alone  amply  repay  all  the  anxiety  and  labour 
in  which  my  work  may  have  involved  me.  Of  course, 
considering  that  the  Prayer-book  is  the  strength  of 
one  side  and  the  Articles  of  the  other,  it  would 
wholly  destroy  the  existing  balance  within  our 
Church,  if  subscription  to  the  one  were  retained, 
and  to  the  other  abolished.  I  may  be  allowed, 
however,  in  passing,  to  throw  out  merely  a  hint  on 
the  untenableness  of  any  theory  which  I  ever  heard 
of,  by  which  a  Church  can  be  defended  for  imposing 
such  tests  as  our  Articles.  And  if  it  be  considered 
inconsistent  with  my  engagements  as  an  English 
clergyman  to  hold  such  an  opinion,  I  would  merely 
ask  of  those  who  object,  to  point  out  to  me  any 
document  which  I  have  subscribed,  which  expresses 
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decision  on  the  subject.  It  is  quite  sufficient  surely, 
that  I  assent  to  our  Church's  authoritative  formula- 
ries ;  it  would  be  indeed  a  heavy  burden  to  daim 
from  her  ministers  approbation  of  her  wisdom  iu 
enforcing  them. 

Not  to  speak  here  of  distinct  Scripture  sanction, 
such  as  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  (John  xvii.%  and  the 
example  of  his  Apostles,  it  is  surely  a  direct  result 
of  the  very  rudiments  of  Christian  ethics,  that  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  most  cordial^  brotherly, 
and  active  union  between  those  who  are  called  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  is  a  plain  sin  where  it  is  not  a 
plain  duty.  For  Societies  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tian to  erect  barriers  against  brethren  on  their  own 
responsibility, — to  say  *  such  and  such  doctrines  are 
no  necessary  part  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and 
yet  unless  you  hold  them  you  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  same  pale  with  your  fellow-Christians ' — this 
course,  if  what  I  have  above  urged  be  admitted, 
must  be  one  not  less  repugnant  to  Scripture  precept, 
than  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
morality. 

However,  the  more  common  representation  is,  that 
our  Artides  are  not  terms  of  communion,  but  that 
the  Creeds  only  are  such  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Creeds  is  an  essential  part  of  Christian  doctrine* 
And  this  is  certainly  a  true  representation  :  it  is  very 
plain  that  our  Articles  have  never  been  imposed  as 
terms  of  communion.  Still,  at  best,  it  is  surely  a 
startling  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  consdenoe,  if, 
as  *  high-churchmen'  ordinarily  say,  communion  with 
a  Church  which  imposes  those  tests  on  her  clergy  is 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,  for  those  who  live  in 
£ngland ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  no  Englishman  can 
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hope  for  salvation  (except  on  the  plea  of  invincible 
ignorance)  unless  he  submit  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  ministers,  who  are  required  to  teach  him,  over 
and  above  the  general  Catholic  Faith,  certain  cha- 
racteristic doctrines ;  doctrines  for  whose  truth  there 
is  absolutely  no  waiTant,  except  that  certain  bishops 
and  others,  three  centuries  since,  for  whom  no  one 
claims  any  covenanted  Divine  illumination,  and  who 
were  called  upon  very  suddenly  to  make  most  ex- 
tensive changes,  considered  at  the  moment  that 
these  doctrines  were  derivable  from  Scripture  and 
Antiquity.  What  would  be  said  if  some  one  of 
our  Colonial  bishops  were  to  draw  up  a  set  of  Arti- 
cles according  to  his  own  notions  of  Scripture  and 
Antiquity,  ordain  no  one  except  on  condition  of 
subscribing  them,  and  proclaim  that  all  are  out  of 
the  pale  of  Covenanted  Salvation,  who  refuse  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  such  clergy- 
men? And  wherein  does  this  differ  from  what 
took  place  at  the  Reformation?  The  Church  of 
Rome,  which  I  look  upon  as  in  so  many  respects 
our  fitting  model,  imposes  no  tests  whatever  on  her 
clergy,  as  is  well  known,  except  belief  in  those  doc- 
trines which  she  does  consider  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  Faith. 

£xcuse  this  short  digression,  in  consideration 
of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject ;  and 
accept  the  following  as  the  sum  of  all  that  I 
have  been  saying.  If,  after  the  most  laborious 
endeavour  to  separate  off  the  opinions  of  my  work 
from  the  wholly  distinct  question  you  have  to  con- 
sider, and  after  an  anxious,  calm,  judicial  study  of 
our  formularies  in  their  whole  extent,  you  come 
to  the  opinion  that  my  mode  of  subscription   to 
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them  is  so  different  from  your  mode  in  its  degree 
of  laxity,  that  it  amounts  to  a  difference  in  hnd, 
then  (so  far  as  my  present  argument  is  concerned) 
come  up  and  vote  agiunst  me ;  if  you  arrive  at  the 
opposite  conclusion,  come  up  and  vote  for  me ;  but 
if  you  are  unwilling,  or  if  you  doubt  your  ability, 
to  enter  on  this  complex  and  difficult  investigation, 
then  I  pray  you,  for  your  sake  not  mine,  (for  it  will 
injure  you  and  not  me  if  you  commit  an  unprin- 
cipled action,)  let  not  zeal  for  your  particular  views 
of  religion  blind  you  to  those  maxims  of  common 
justice  and  morality,  which  must  be  at  the  bottom 
of  all  true  religion ;  but  to  pursue  the  honest  and 
straightforward  course,  of  refusing  to  vote  on  a 
question  which,  by  your  own  acknowledgment,  you 
have  not  the  power,  or  else  have  not  taken  the 
pains,  rightly  to  understand. 


LOMDOM : 
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ON     SELF-DENIAL, 


§  1.  Much  of  what  is  said,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
concerning  Christian  *'  self-denial/*  and  again, 
concerning  '*  mortification/*  —  and  much  also 
that  we  read  in  various  places  relative  to  '*  Fast» 
ing/'  have  undoubtedly  presented  to  some  minds 
a  considerable  difficulty :  not  merely  speculative 
difiSculty,  but  practical,  and  leading  to  great 
diversity  of  views  and  of  conduct,  and  sometimes 
to  distressing  doubt  and  perplexity  in  reference 
to  Christian  duty* 

I  cannot  but  attribute  great  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy and  perplexing  uncertainty  that  has 
arisen  both  on  this  and  on  several  other  points, 
to  the  habit  cherished  by  some  persons  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  —  assiduously  indeed  —  but 
without  any  attentive  reflection,  and  studious 
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endeavour  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what 
they  read :  concluding  that  whatever  impression 
is  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  after  a  bare 
perusal  of  the  words^  must  be  what  the  sacred 
writers  designed.  They  use  in  short  little  or 
none  of  that  care  which  is  employed  on  any 
other  subject  in  which  we  are  much  interested, 
to  read  through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a 
whole; — to  compare  one  passage  with  others 
that  nfiay  throw  light  on  it ;  and  to  consider  what 
was  the  general  drift  of  the  author^  and  what 
were  the  occasions^  and  the  persons  he  had  in 
view. 

In  fact^  the  real  students  of  Scripture^  properly 
so  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  theological-student  is  often  a 
student  chiefly  of  some  human  system  of  Divinity 
fortified  by  referenees  to  Scripture  introduced 
from  time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  He 
proceeds — often  unconsciously — ^by  setting  him- 
self to  ascertain,  not,  what  is  the  information  or 
instniction  to  be  derived  from  a  certain  narrative 
or  discourse  of  one  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  but 
what  aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towards 
establishing  or  refuting  this  or  that  point  of 
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dogmatic  Theology.  Such  a  inode  of  study 
surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be  exclusively  pur- 
sued At  any  rate,  it  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  Biudy  of  Scripture. 

There  is  in  fact  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  profitable  study  of  Scripture. 
For  so  strong  an  association  is  apt  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  mind  between  certain  expressions 
and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  have  been 
confined  in  some  theological  System^  that  when 
the  student  meets  with  them  in  Scripture,  he  at 
once  understands  them  in  that  sense,  in  passages 
where  perhaps  an  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
context  would  plainly  show  that  such  was  not 
the  author's  meaning.  And  such  a  student  one 
may  often  find  expressing  the  most  unfeigned 
wonder  at  the  blindness  of  those  who  cannot 
find  in  Scripture  such  and  such  doctrines  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  as  clearly  set  forth  there  as 
words  can  express ;  which  perhaps  they  are,  on 
the  (often  gratuitous)  supposition,  that  those 
words  are  ever)' where  to  be  understood  exactly 
in  the  sense  which  he  has  previously  derived 
firom  some  human  system; — a  system  through 
which,  as  through   a  discoloured  medium,  he 
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▼lews  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  to  take  Scrip- 
ture for  one's  guide^  but  rather  to  make  one's 
self  a  guide  to  Scripture. 

Others  again  there  are  who  are  habitual 
readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  of  little  else ; 
but  who  yet  cannot  properly  be  said  to  study 
anything  at  all  on  the  subject  of  religion; 
because,  as  was  observed  just  above,  they  do  not 
even  attempt  to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their 
minds  remain  in  a  passive  state.  And  some,  I 
believe,  proceed  thus,  on  principle ;  considering 
that  they  are  the  better  recipients  of  revealed 
truth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own  reason. 

But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken 
view  of  the  real  province  of  Reason.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  substituting 
for  Revelation,  conjectures  framed  in  our  own 
mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning 
which  we  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  imparted 
to  us  by  Revelation,  and  could  have  had,  without 
it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be,  not  to  use, 
but  to  abuse,  our  rational  faculties.  By  the  use 
of  our  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
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Creator  as  anything  else  we  enjoy — and  by 
einplo3dng  our  reason  on  the  objects  around  us^ 
we  can  obtain  a  certmn  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge.  And  beyond  this^  there  are  certain 
other  points  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  these 
faculties,  and  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  impart 
to  us  by  his  inspired  messengers.  But  both  the 
Volumes — ^that  of  Nature,  and  that  of  Revela- 
tion— which  He  has  thought  good  to  lay  before 
us,  are  to  be  carefully  studied.  On  both  of 
them  we  must  diligently  employ  the  faculties 
with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endued 
us,  if  we  would  derive  the  full  benefit  from  his 
gifts. 

The  Telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the 
sphere  of  our  vision  much  that  would  be  undis- 
cemible  by  the  naked  eye :  but  we  must  not  the 
less  employ  our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it ;  and  we 
must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  and  reason 
on  the  appearances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
are  visible  only  through  the  telescope,  with  the 
same  care  we  employ  in  respect  of  those  seen  by 
the  naked  eye. 

And  an  analogous  procedure  is  requisite  if  we 
would  derive  the  intended  benefit  from  the  pages 
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of  inspiration ;  which  were  designed  not  to  save 
us  the  trouble  of  inquiring  and  reflecting,  but  to 
enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire  and  reflect 
to  better  purpose ; — ^not  to  supersede  the  use  of 
our  reason,  but  to  supply  its  deficiencies.* 

On  those  points  above  alluded  to,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  moderate  degree  of  thoughtful 
study  of  Scripture, — not  taken  at  random,  in 
detached  passages,  as  if  we  were  consulting  the 
"Sortes  Biblicse,''  but  examined  in  the  same 
way  in  which  we  endeavour  to  get  at  the  true 
sense  of  any  author  on  a  subject  which  we  are 
really  anxious  to  understand, — will  enable  us, 
through  divine  help,  to  escape  those  perplexities 
and  errors  into  which  many  have  fellen. 

§  2.  To  begin  then  with  our  Lord^s  own  decla- 
ration respecting  the  self-denial  required  of  his 
followers:  we  find  that,  at  a  time  when  great 
multitudes  were  crowding  after  Hkn,  in  eager 
expectation  of  the  speedy  commencement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  '^  having  called  the  people 
unto  Him,  with  his  disciples  also.  He  said  unto 

*  I  have  treated  more  (ul)y  on  this  point  in  Eaaay  iii.  f  ^ 
Fourth  Series. 
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them.  Whosoever  wilP  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me :  for  whosoever  wilP  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ; 
but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  Gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it/' ' 

The  warning  He  here  gives  of  the  trials  and 
sufferings  to  be  encountered  and  the  sacrifices  to 
be  made,  by  those  who  would  be  truly  his  dis- 
ciples, is  of  a  piece  with  others  which  He  gave 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  the  •'  People" — the 
multitudes  who  were  as  yet  doubting  hearers  of 
his  discourses, — and  to  those  who  had  joined  the 
number  of  his  followers. 

All  parties  were  agreed  in  expecting  that  if 
He  were  indeed  the  Christ,  He  would  shortly 
enter  on  a  triumphant  temporal  kingdom,  and 
would  reign  with  his  adherents  in  earthly 
splendour  and  prosperity,  exempt  from  all 
dangers  and  afflictions.  Such  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  respecting 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.     This  was  their  inter- 

^  The  Original  has  OrXec : ''  whosoever  is  desirous^''  &c.  It 
18  remarkable  that  the  same  words  which  in  Mark  are  ren- 
dered "  whosoeyer  shall  lose/'  are  rendered,  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  Matthew,  *'  whosoever  will  lose."  The 
former  is  evidently  the  right  rendering  of  oc  ok  oVoXf ap. 
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pretation  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  that 
kingdom.  And  their  expectation  was  strength- 
ened by  the  ancient  history  of  their  nation ;  the 
Lord  having  governed  them  of  old  by  a  system  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments;  promising^ 
and  giving,  victory,  wealth,  and  worldly  peace, 
to  those  who  served  Him  faithfully ;  which  pro- 
mises, and  many  signal  fulfihnents  of  them^  we 
find  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  doubt  (and  this  is 
a  circumstance  very  important  to  be  remarked) 
that  any  impostor  seeking  to  raise  a  party  among 
the  Jews  by  professing  to  be  the  long.lit>oked-for 
Messiah,  would  have  been  sure  to  fall  in  with 
their  expectations,  by  promising  to  his  followers, 
triumph  over  all  enemies,  and  every  kind  of 
worldly  prosperity :  as  was  in  fact  what  was  actu- 
ally held  forth  by  the  many  false-christs  of  whom 
Jesus  prophesied,  and  who  arose  not  long  after. 

And  an  Enthusiast  would  hardly  have  failed 
to  take  the  same  course.  He  would  have  been 
sure  to  fancy  himself  just  such  a  triumphant 
Messiah  as  the  imagination  of  all  the  Jewish 
People  had  been  so  long  and  so  fondly  imagining; 
and  would  accordingly  have  had  his  own  day- 
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dreams  filled  with  those  visions  of  temporal  suc- 
cess and  splendour  which  had  been  so  long  and 
intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Kingdom. 

And  indeed  universally,  any  impostor  or 
enthusiast  will  be  likely  to  promise  his  followers 
temporal  success  as  a  sign  of  divine  favour ;  as 
was  done  by  Mahomet,  who  was  probably  a 
mixture  of  the  two  characters.  But  much  more 
would  this  have  been  the  case  with  a  Jexoish 
impostor  or  enthusiast,  considering  how  deeply 
rooted,  in  the  Jews,  was  the  notion  that  victory 
and  worldly  prosperity  was  a  mark  of  divine 
favour,  and  would  most  especially  distinguish  the 
promised  Christ. 

Jesus  on  the  contrary  laboured  to  repress  all 
such  expectations ;  and  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
persecutions  and  hardships,  such  as  would, 
instead  of  attracting,  tend  to  repel  the  greater 
part  of  his  countrymen  j  not  only  through  the 
reluctance  men  feel  to  encounter  dangers  and 
sufferings,  but  also,  besides  this,  through  the 
*^  offence''  (as  it  is  called  in  the  New  Testament) — 
the  shock  to  their  prejudices — thus  produced, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  they  had  in  believ- 
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ing  that  that  could  be  the  true  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  was  so  opposite  to  their  expectations.^ 
''  There  went  great  multitudes  with  Him,"  says 
Luke,^  *'  and  he  turned  and  said  unto  them.  If 
any  man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother  and  wife^  &c.,  yea  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple :  and  whosoeva 
doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after  me, 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  For  which  of  you 
intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first 
and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient 
to  finish  it  ?  lest  haply,  afi;er  he  hath  laid  the 
foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that 
behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying.  This  man 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish.  •  •  •  •  * 
So  likewise  whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh 
not  all  that  he  hath^  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 

*  "  Thus  did  the  Saviour  come  *  nnto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  Him  not  ;*  thus  was  He  '  despised  and  rejected  of 
men;'  and  thas  were  the  prophecies  fblfilled  tliat  not  onlj 
'  the  Christ  should  Buffer^  but  that  the  yerj  cireumatanee  of 
his  being  a  sufferer  should  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  divine 
disfavour :  '  We  did  esteem  Him  smitten,  Mtrieiem  of  God^ 
and  afflicted ;  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  him.* " — 
Essays^  Fourth  SerieSt  p.  293. 

*  Chap.  xiv.  25. 
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We  find  then  Jesus  proceeding  not  only  in  a 
different^  but  in  a  totally  opposite  way  to  that 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  an 
impostor  or  an  enthusiast ;  discouraging  the  ex- 
pectations which  either  of  those  characters 
would  have  cherished;  and  holding  out  such 
prospects  to  his  followers  as  would  be  likely, 
humanly  speakings  to  dishearten  them ;  and 
which  in  fact  must  have  overthrown  the  religion 
altogether  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  super- 
natural power.  And  thus  a  proof  is  afforded  to 
any  plain  Christian  possessing  tommon  sense 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  that  Jesus 
must  have  come  from  God. 

§  3.  Another  important  point  to  be  remarked 
in  reference  to  this  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
is,  that  the  *'  self-denial'*  He  is  speaking  of  con- 
sists not  in  self-inflicted  sufferings,  undergone  as 
acceptable  in  Grod's  sight,  —  in  sacrifices  and 
privations  voluntarily  endured  without  any  fur- 
ther object,  but  merely  for  their  own  sake,  as  a 
part  of  christian-virtue ;  or  of  dangers  or  death 
encountered  when  they  might  be  avoided  with- 
out any  desertion  of  the  Christian  cause.     He  is 
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speaking  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  his  dis- 
ciples would  have  to  encounter  in  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  of  the  cruelties  that  would  be  in^cted 
on  them  by  his  enemies  for  adhering  to  Him , 
("if  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you,**) — of  the  enmity  they  would 
incur  "for  his  Name's  sake."*  But  He  mani- 
festly says  nothing — ^whatever  some  Christians 
may  have  conjectured  as  to  his  meaning  —  of 
their  inflicting  on  themselves  any  kind  of  pain,  as 
being,  for  its  own  sake,  and  simply  as  pain^  a 
laudable  service. 

Criminals  on  whom  was  inflicted  the  horribly 
barbarous  sentence  of  crucifixion,  were  compelled 
to  carry  their  own  **  cross"  to  the  place  of  exe* 
cution;  and  again,  for  minor  offences,  the 
Romans  often  sentenced  a  criminal  simply  to 
carry  a  cross/  And  from  this  it  is  that  Jesus 
draws  his  metaphor, ''  Let  him  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me  ;'*  that  is,  let  him  be  prepared  to 
endure  patiently  whatever  sufferings  may  be 
laid  on  him  in  his  Christian  course.    The  precept 

*  Whence  "  fbrcifer,"  **  cross^-beArer,^  was  a  comznon  term 
of  reproach  among  the  Romans,  applied  to  the  TileaC 
characters. 
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is  not,  it  should  be  observed,  *^  let  him  bear  a 
cross,**  or  '*  the  cross,"  but ''  his  cross ;"' «.  e.  that 
which  is  allotted  io  him.  So  also,  in  the  parables 
employed  of  a  man  going  to  build,  and  of  a  king 
about  to  make  war,  and  who  do  not  fail,  if  they 
are  prudent,  to  count  the  cost  beforehand,  we 
may  observe  that  the  cost  to  be  computed  is  the 
unavoidable  expense  of  the  undertaking.  They 
do  not  regard  the  expenditure  as  a  thing  desirable 
in  itself,  and  to  be  sought  on  its  own  account,  or 
incurred  unnecessarily;  but  they  consider  how 
much  it  is  reqtdsite  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  object. 

And  the  very  strength  of  some  of  our  Lord's 
expressions, — the  hyperbolical  and  paradoxical 
form  which  they  often  assume — serves,  and  was 
doubtless  designed  to  serve,  the  purpose  (in  this 
as  in  many  other  cases)  ^  of  guarding  us  against 
mistaking  his  meaning.  If  He  had  bid  us  merely 
''hate**  riches  and  ease  and  comfort.  He  might 
have  been  understood  to  mean  that  Christians 
would   be    the    more    acceptable   to   Him  for 

'  Toy  irravpot^  airov, 
'  See  Easay  YIII. 
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renouncing  private  property,'^  and  exposing  their 
bodies  to  the  sufferings  of  cold  and  hunger^  and 
scourging  themselves  with  knotted  cords,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  discipline''  (as  it  is  called),  of 
some  fanatics,  or,  like  the  Hindoos  at  this  day, 
plunging  into  their  flesh  iron  hooks  by  which  they 
suspended  and  violently  swung  round.  But  when 
He  says  that  a  man  must  ''  hate  his  father  and 
mother,**  and  all  those  to  whom  duty  as  well  as 
affection  most  bind  him,  ^^  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,**  we  plainly  see — since  He  evidently  could 
not  have  been  enjoining  both  unnatural  cruelty^ 
and  suicide — that  He  must  have  been  inculcating 
the  duty  of  being  ready  to  sacrifice  both  our 
strongest  attachments,  and  even  life  itself^  when 
called  on  to  do  so  in  his  cause  ; — when  regard  for 
friends,  or  love  of  life,  shall  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  devotedness  to  Him; — ^when,  as  it  would 
often  happen  in  the  times  of  persecution^  a  man 
was  obliged  to  make  choice  between  the  two,  and 
renounce  either  the  Gospel  or  the  most  valued 
goods  of  this  life,  and  life  itself. 

In   short,   the    '^  self-denial  "*    He    required 

^  See  note  at  the  end  of  Sermon  II.  on  *'  leaving  all  to 
follow  Jesus.*^ 
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was,  a  readiness  to  give  up  without  hesitation 
anything  that  might  "  offend,"  as  the  Scripture 
phrase  is;  anything  that  might  prove  a  hin- 
drance, '*a  stumbling  -  block  **  in  the  path  of 
Christian  duty.  And  this  He  expresses  in 
another  place  by  saying,  "  If  thine  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out :  ...  if  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee."  He  does 
not  tell  us  that  it  is,  simply  and  absolutely,  a 
good  thing  to  part  with  the  eye  or  the  hand, — 
i.  e.  to  sacrifice  what  we  are  strongly  attached 
•to — merely  because  the  sacrifice  is  painful ;  but 
when  some  higly-prized  object  is  an  impediment 
["  stumbling-block  "]  in  our  Christian  course  : 
in  short,  when  Christian  duty  requires  the 
sacrifice. 

§  4.  Such  appears  to  have  been,  according  to 
the  most  obvious  sense  of  his  words,  our  Lord's 
teaching  of  self-denial.  Let  us  compare  this, 
again,  and  rather  more  particularly,  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  impostor 
or  an  enthusiast.  The  most  obvious  course 
for  such  a  person  to  have  taken,  especially 
a  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  would  have  been  (as 
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was  remarked  above)  to  promise  his  followers 
earthly  triumph  and  prosperity :  and  if  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  them 
to  encounter  opposition,  he  would  assure  them 
at  least  that  the  stru^le  would  end,  if  they 
did  but  show  courage,  in  temporal  victory,  glory, 
wealth,  and  enjojonent.  These  things  are 
naturally  the  objects  of  human  desire :  and  a 
promulgator  of  any  religious  system  that  should 
require  little  or  no  self-denial  from  his  followers, 
and  which  should  promise  them,  along  with  the 
consolations  of  piety,  the  free  indulgence  and 
gratification  of  their  natural  de»res — ^such  a  man 
would,  with  a  moderate  share  of  plausible  elo- 
quence, be  likely  to  find  willing  hearers. 

But  it  is  very  important  to  remark  that  there 
is  in  mankind  another,  and  a  much  more  strange 
kind  of  tendency ; — ^a  craving  for  self-torture ; — 
for  self-denial  in  the  sense  of  sacrificing  what  is 
agreeable,  and  submitting  to  self-inflicted  suffer* 
ing^  simply  because  it  is  painful,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  pain,  and  especially  gratuitous 
endurance  of  it,  is,  in  itself,  acceptable  to  Gk>d« 

To  enter  fiiUy  into  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  this  disposition  in  mankind  would  lead 
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into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  arises  in  great  measure  from 
men's  observing  that  there  are  so  many  cases 
in  which  that  which  every  one  perceives  to  be 
right  conduct^  necessarily  involves  some  sacri- 
fice of  present  gratification.  Painful  toil  is 
often  requisite  for  a  man  to  perform  the  obvious 
duty  of  honestly  providing  for  his  family :  wounds 
and  deatb  must  be  encountered  in  fighting  for 
one's  Country :  riches  must  on  many  occasions 
be  sacrificed  by  one  who  would  preserve  his 
integrity:  and  the  like  in  many  other  cases. 
Now  admiration  being  excited  by  the  self-denying 
fortitude  which^  in  such  cases,  a  virtuous  man 
displays,  men  are  thus  led  to  associate  in  their 
minds  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  pain,  till  their 
admiration  is  at  length  transferred  to  self-denial 
in  itself.  Perceiving  that  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed that  in  so  many  cases  men  must,  in 
order  to  perform  their  duty,  encounter  pain 
without  shrinking,  they  are  at  length  led  to 
conclude  that  the  voluntary  endurance  of  pain, 
vdthout  any  ulterior  object,  must  be  acceptable 
to  God. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  sole  cause, — but  it  is 

42 
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evidently  one  cause — of  the  notion  I  am  alluding 
to.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  of  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  find  traces  of  this  feel- 
ing in  almost  every  Age  and  Country.  We  find 
the  ancient  Canaanites  sacrificing  their  children  to 
Moloch ;  and  the  priests  of  Baal  ''  cutting  them- 
selves after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets  *' 
at  his  altar.  We  find  the  modem  pagans  of 
India  lacerating  their  flesh,  making  vows  not  to 
lie  down  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  to 
sleep  standing  against  a  tree,  or  to  submit  to 
various  other  fantastic  self-tortures ;  drowning 
themselves  in  the  Ganges,  burning  themselves 
alive,  and  practising  other  modes  of  self-imraola- 
lation.  Among  the  Mahometans  again,  as  well 
as  the  Pagans,  we  find  the  religious  devotees 
called  Fakeers  clothing  themselves  in  filthy  rags, 
and  living  as  mendicants.  And  we  find  the 
Mahometan  Fast  of  Ramadan  kept  for  a  whole 
month  with  such  rigour,  that  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  they  abstain  not  only  from  all  food  but 
even  from  water,  in  a  climate  of  parching  heat. 
And  very  early  in  the  Christian  world  we 
find  men  renowned  for  their  holiness  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  self-inflicted  sufferings.     We  read 
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of  some  who  excited  admiration  by  restricting 
themselves  not  only  to  bread,  but  to  bread 
mixed  with  ashes>  on  purpose  to  render  it  dis- 
tasteful :  we  find  them  clothing  themselves  with 
sackcloth  purposely  kept  in  a  state  of  disgusting 
filth ;  standing  day  and  night  on  the  top  of  a  pillar ; 
lying  on  beds  of  flints,  and  taking  precautions  to 
have  their  natural  rest,  even  there,  interrupted ; 
excluding  the  light  of  day,  and  imprisoning 
themselves  in  dungeons ;  besides  scourgings  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  modes  of  self-torture, 
only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  the  Hindoo 
idolaters.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  I  say,  of  the  fact, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to 
regard  pain, — privation — ^in  short  ''mortifica- 
tion" in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  (which, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  point  out,  is 
totally  different  from  the  Scripture-sense),  espe- 
cially when  voluntary,  and  gratuitously  self- 
inflicted,  as  acceptable  to  God.  The  notion 
evidently  is  not  derived  either  from  Christianity 

as  such,  or  from  Mahometanism,  or  from  Pagan- 
ism, or  from  any  particular  form  of  Paganism  j 

'  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 
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since  it  is  found  in  these  various  religions ;  bat 
from  some  tendency  in  human  nature  itself. 

It  appears  then  that  not  only  an  active  and 
eloquent  religious  teacher  who  should  proclaim 
a  religion  of  self-indulgence  and  worldliness^ 
would  be  likely  to  gain  converts^  but  also,  any 
superstitious  fanatic  or  crafty  impostor  who 
should  exhibit  in  himself  and  recommend  to 
others  excessive  austerity  and  self-torture,  would 
be  likely  to  excite  admiration  of  his  supposed 
holiness  and  faith  in  his  pretensions. 

And  accordingly,  since  these  two, — seemingly 
most  opposite — systems,  that  of  complete  self- 
indulgence,  and  that  of  ascetic  self-mortification, 
have,  each  something  to  recommend  it  to  the 
human  mind,  one  might  expect  that  any  one 
teaching  a  religion  either  invented  or  modified 
by  Man,  would  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  courses. 

§  5.  In  fact,  we  find  that  in  most  cases  the  two 
are  combined.  Certain  persons,  or  certain  seasons, 
we  find  set  aside  as  it  were,  for  the  practice  of 
austerities ;  and  a  kind  of  compensation  is  made 
by  allowing  the  utmost  laxity  of  morals  in  other 
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persons,  or  at  other  times.  Thus  the  rigid  fast 
of  Mahometans  (above  alluded  to)  during  one 
month,  is  a  sort  of  compensation  for  general 
sensuality;  and  the  austerities  habitually  prac- 
tised (or  supposed  to  be  practised)  by  their 
Fakeers,  obtain  for  them  the  high  veneration  of 
the  multitude,  but  are  not  at  all  regarded  as 
an  example  for  the  multitude  to  follow/  The 
supposed  eminent  holiness  of  these,  and  of  other 
similar  ascetics  in  other  religions,  induces  the 
generality  of  the  people,  not,  to  emulate  their 
practice,  but  to  seek  their  prayers  and  blessing. 
And  by  none  are  such  ascetics  usually  more 
venerated  than  by  those  whose  own  lives  are 
spent  in  unbridled  licentiousness.  Such  a  system 
of  religion  consequently  is  calculated  to  suit 
persons  of  the  most  various,  and  even  opposite 
dispositions.  And  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  prevalence  in  any  religion  of  general  laxity 
of  morals,  and  of  severe  austerities,  will  nearly 
keep  pace  with  each  other.  The  greater  the 
merit  attached  to  the  self-inflicted  sufferings  of 
certain  devotees,  the  greater  will  be  the  indul- 

^  See  Essay,  (3d  Series,)  on  Vicarious  Religion. 
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gence  for  a  prevailing,  habitual,  disregard  of  the 
general  rules  of  morality.  And  again,  the  stricter 
the  requisition  of  severe  Fasts  and  other  mortifi- 
cations, at  certain  seasons,  according  to  certain 
prescribed  regulations,  the  less  is  the  general 
self-restraint  at  other  times. 

Those  ancient  Heathen  adove-mentioned,  who 
lacerated  their  flesh,  and  burned  their  children, 
in  honour  of  their  gobs,  were  not  only  most 
licentious  in  their  lives,  but  had  special  religious 
festivals,  which  were  regularly  celebrated  by 
intemperance  and  profligacy.  And  the  modem 
Hindoos,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  seem  to 
be  as  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  moral 
restraint  from  their  religion,  as  for  the  excessive 
extravagance  and  variety  of  its  mortifications ; — 
the  self-inflicted  penances  above  alluded  to.  The 
same  gods  whom  they  believe  to  be  propitiated 
by  severe  fasts  and  mangling  of  the  flesh,  and 
self-sacrifice — these  same  imaginary  gods  not 
only  are  not  represented  as  requiring  of  their 
votaries  habitual  temperance,  and  purity,  and 
honesty,  and  veracity,  but  are  even,  some  of 
them,  the  acknowledged  patrons  of  robbers  and 
murderers  by  profession :  and  the  very  worship 
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of  many  of  them  is  celebrated  in  festivals  of 
the  grossest  licentiousness.^ 

And  the  further  any  one  extends  his  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  all  nations^  ancient  and 
modem,  the  more  reason  he  will  see  to  be  con- 
vinced that  any  religion  either  wholly  of  Man's 
devising,  or  mixed,  and  modified,  and  corrupted 
with  human  inventions,  is  likely  to  be  charac- 
terised by  those  features  I  have  described :  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  place  religious  excellence 
more  in  self-inflicted  sufferings  than  in  moral 
duty; — to  prize  more  that  mortification  which 
consists  in  gratuitous  endurance  of  pain  and 
privation,  without  any  further  object,  than  that 
"mortification"  which  our  Scriptures  speak  of, — 
the  habitual  repression  of  evil  passions. 

The  word  "mortify,**  originally  signifies — as 
well  as  the  two  Greek  words  of  which  it  is  a 
translation — ^to  *'  put  to  death."  And  it  is  inva- 
riably used  by  the  sacred  writers  (doubtless  in 
allusion  to  the  cleath  of  Christ  for  his  People, 
whom  He  came  to  "  save  from  their  sins")  in  the 
sense  of  suppressing  and  subduing  sinful  pro- 

*  See  lYard,  On  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos. 
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pensitieSj  and  bringing  the  body  into  subjection 
to  the  Spirit.  Never  once  do  they  employ  it  in 
reference  simply  to  pain  or  privation^  as  such. 
In  our  ordinary  language,  on  the  contrary,  the 
word  is  commonly  apphed  to  any  kind  of  suf- 
fering, simply  as  stiffering  ;  in  which  sense  either 
scanty  or  unpleasant  food,  or  lying  on  a  bed  of 
stones,  scourging,  wearing  of  hair-cloth,  or  any 
other  infliction  of  pain,  would  be  called  ^*  mortir 
fication/' 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  changing  the 
established  language  of  any  country ;  but  much 
confusion  of  thought  and  error  are  likely  to  arise 
from  our  taking  a  word  in  its  popular  sense  in 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  has  invariably 
a  different  sense.  For  instance,  the  Apostle 
Paul  tells  us  (CoL  iii.  5),  "  Mortify  (pempmaart) 
your  members  which  are  on  the  earth ;  fornica- 
tion, uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  con- 
cupiscence and  covetousness,**  &c.  And  again, 
'*  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,"  (i.  e.  a  life  of  sen- 
suality,) *'  ye  shall  die  j  but  if  ye  through  the 
Spirit  do  mortify  {Oavarovre)  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live."  And  in  the  same  spirit  he 
says  (Rom.  vi.  6),  **  Knowing  this,  that  our  Old 
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Man  is  crticified  with  Christ,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed/^  &c. ;  and  again  (Galat. 
V.  24),  *'  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts.** 

Now  if  from  Scripture,  whose  sense  seems  in 
this  point  so  very  plain,  men  infer  that "  mortifi- 
cation"' is  well-pleasing  in  God's  sight,  and  then 
understand  '^  mortification  "  in  the  popular  sense, 
as  the  simple  infliction  of  suffering  and  privation 
of  every  kind,  this  surely  must  be  from  the 
prevalence  of  that  tendency  above  alluded  to, — 
the  tendency  to  seek  divine  favour  by  self- 
torture  as  something  in  itself  acceptable  to  the 
Deity." 

We  have  seen  then  what  was  our  Lord's 
teaching,  and  again  what  would  have  been  likely 
to  be  the  teaching  of  a  superstitious  enthusiast, 
or  of  a  designing  impostor.  Any  one  not  sent 
from  God  would  have  been  likely  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  dispositions  of  man ;  either 
by  allowing  to  his  zealous  disciples  a  relaxation 
of  moral  obligalions,  or  by  recommending  aelf-^ 
inflicted  stffferings  as  a  laudable  service  of  God, 

""  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  thia  Essaj. 
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or^  most  likely,  by  both  together.  Jesus,  on  the 
contrary^  does  neither.  He  allows  of  no  exemp- 
tions from  moral  duty^ — no  shrinking  from 
dangers  and  sufferings  to  be  encountered  in  his 
cause, — no  refusal  to  bear  the  cross  that  may 
be  allotted  to  each ;  and  yet  never  enjoins  or 
encourages  any  self-inflicted  pain,  or  needless 
exposure  to  danger.  His  religion  therefore,  as 
taught  by  Himself,  differs  in  a  most  important 
point  from  any  that  ever  was  devised,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  men.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
proo&  open  to  any  man  of  plain  common  sense, 
which  may  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Was  it  from  Heaven,  or  of  men  T* 

§  6.  Further  proofs,  if  further  can  be  needed, 
that  the  genuine  Gospel  is  distinguished  from  all 
human  devices  by  that  peculiarity  which  has 
been  here  pointed  out, — ^yet  fiu-ther  proof  of 
this,  I  say,  may  be  frumished  by  the  conduct 
of  Christ's  immediate  followers.  We  find  them 
cheerfully  undergoing  toils  and  sufferings  of 
various  kinds  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel; 
— submitting  to  imprisonment,  —  glorying  in 
stripes,— braving  various  dangers, — ^'^  ready,  not  to 
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be  bound  only,  but  ako  to  die,  for  the  Name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus," — so  harassed  and  persecuted 
that  Paul  says,  "If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  mise* 
rable/*  And  yet  we  not  only  find  no  mention  of 
any  self-inflicted  sufferings  or  privations,  but  we 
even  find  them  always  taking  care  to  preserve 
themselves  from  persecutions  and  all  other  out* 
ward  afflictions,  whenever  this  could  be  done 
without  any  detriment  to  the  great  cause  they 
were  engaged  in ; — without  denying  their  Master, 
or  shrinking  from  his  service. 

Twice  we  find  Paul  pleading  his  rights  as  a 
Roman  Citizen,  which  entitled  him  to  an  ex- 
emption from  bonds  and  stripes  when  uncon- 
demned:  at  Philippi,  where  he  boldly  rebuked 
the  magistrates  for  their  illegal  infliction  of  these 
indignities,  and  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  Chief- 
Captain  Lysias  was  alarmed  into  forbearance. 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  "  rejoicing  to 
be  thought  worthy  to  suffer  the  shame  of  stripes 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?"  Evidently, 
only  in  this  way  :  that  the  "  cross  **  which  each 
disciple  was  required  to  bear,  was  to  be  his 
cross ; — that  the  endurance  of  suffering  was  then 
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only  a  Christian  virtue  when  it  was  not  self- 
imposed  ;  when  it  was  not  avoidable,  except  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
persecutions  they  were  to  rejoice  in  must  not  be 
courted  persecutions^  but  only  such  as  were,  to 
faithful  Christians,  inevitable. 

And  it  was  the  same  not  with  persecution, 
only,  but  with  every  kind  of  danger  and  affliction 
from  whatever  cause.  In  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome,  we  find  him  taking  every  pre- 
caution against  the  impending  dangers,  that 
could  have  been  expected  in  the  most  timorous 
lover  of  life.  Paul,  who  declares  that  to  him  to 
f '  die  was  gain,"  and  that  he  had  ''  a  desire  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,** 
— this  very  man  remonstrated  with  the  Centu- 
rion against  putting  to  sea  at  a  dangerous  season. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  ship  strikes,  although 
it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  no  lives  would  be 
lost,  yet  understands  (which  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance)  °  that  this  implied  the  use  of  all 
ordinary  human  means  to  ensure  safety,  and 
that  he  was  bound  not  to  neglect  the  use  of 

"  See  Essay  IV. 
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these  means.  He  takes  measures  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  the  mariners^  without  whom,  he 
tells  the  Centurion, ''  ye  cannot  he  saved.*" 

In  short,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  we  find  the  Apostles  acting  fully  up  to 
the  spirit  of  their  Lord's  instructions ;  ready  to 
pluck  out  the  eye,"  or  "  cut  oflF  the  hand,**  if  it 
o£fend  ;**  but  not  otherwise ;  ready,  each  to 
"bear  his  cross,*' — his  own  cross; — ^the  burden 
of  affliction  which  Providence  might  see  fit 
should  be  laid  on  him  ;  but  no  other.  We  find 
them,  in  their  Christian  warfare,  acting  the  part 
of  good  and  faithful  soldiers  j  whose  duty  is  to 
endure  cheerfully  hardship  and  toil, — to  brave 
wounds  and  death, — when  summoned  to  do  so  in 
the  course  of  their  service; — to  shrink  from 
nothing  that  they  are  commanded  to  do  or  to 
bear ; — but  never  to  expose  themselves  wantonly 
to  danger,  when  not  commanded ; — nor  to  inflict 
on  themselves,  merely  in  ostentation  of  their 
fortitude,  any  sufierings  or  privations  that  have 
no  other  object. 

Such  was  the  Apostles'  interpretation  of  their 
Lord's  teaching;  and  such  was  the  example 
they  left  us  of  obedience  to  Him. 
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§  7.  How  soon,  and  how  much.  Christians  of 
later  ages  perverted  that  teaching,  and  departed 
from  that  example,  is  well  known.  Early  intro- 
duced, and  widely  spread,  and  hard  to  be  eradi- 
cated, and  easily  revived,  is  the  notion  of  a 
man's  becoming,  by  a  presumptuous  ''  will-wor- 
ship " — by  performance  of  supposed  services  that 
have  not  been  enjoined — a  sort  of  saviour  to 
himself ;  or  of  atoning,  himself,  for  his  own,  and 
even  for  his  neighbours'  sins.  And  the  intro- 
duction of  such  notions  and  practices  into  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  contrary  to  its  original 
and  proper  character,  shews,  more  plainly  even 
than  the  instances  of  the  Pagan  religions,  how 
suitable  to  the  ''natural-man*'  is  this  kind  of 
"  will-worship ;"  and  consequently  how  sure  we 
should  have  been  to  find  it  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the 
Apostles,  if  these  men  had  not  been  indeed  from 
God. 

Soon  did  men  arise  in  the  Christian  Churches, 
''  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disci- 
ples after  them/'  distorting  and  misapplying  the 
Apostolic  precepts  and  practice  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  and  pretending  to  imitate  the 
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Apostles  by  inflicting  on  themselves  such  pains 
and  privations  as  those  Apostles  endured  pa- 
tiently when  occurring  in  their  path  of  Christian 
duty. 

The  true  way  to  imitate  the  Apostles  is  by 
enduring^  like  them,  not,  whatever  may  appear 
to  us  the  most  admirable  display  of  fortitude/ 
but,  whatever  trials  are  appointed  to  each  man ; — 
not,  by  going  out  of  our  way  to  create  trials  for 
ourselves;  but  by  steadily  walking  in  the  way 
which  God's  Providence  has  marked  out  for 
each  of  us.  Christian  Self-denial  consists  not  in 
volunteering  self-torture,  but  in  '^  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  in  living^  (not 
at  this  or  that  particular  season,  but  always) 
*'  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
life." 

If  the  amount  of  pain  endured,  and  the  degree 
of  resistance  to  inclination, — ^if  self-denial  in  this 
sense — ^were  to  be  the  measure  of  Christian  ex- 
cellence,— then,  the  Christian  would,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced,  be  continually  becoming 
kss  and  less  acceptable  in  God's  sight.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  restraint  of  bad 
propensities,  and  the  practice  of  temperance, 
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beneficence^  gentleness^  and  every  Christian 
virtue,  become  continually  easier  as  the  Chris- 
tian character  improves.  Those  therefore  who 
adopt  such  a  standard  as  that  just  men- 
tioned,—  who  make  self-denial,  in  the  sense 
of  painful  mortification,  the  measure  of  their 
Christian  proficiency — must  resort  to  self-^torture^ 
and  go  on  continually  devising  fresh  modes  of 
making  their  service  of  God  as  irksome  as 
possible ! 

And  yet)  strange  as  it  appears,  many  are  more 
readily  induced  to  adopt  this  course,  than  that 
which  the  Gospel  really  points  out  to  us. 
Habitual  self-control,  and  readiness  arid  firm- 
ness in  the  performance  of  each  appointed  duty, 
whether  agreeable  or  painful,  is  a  kind  of  self- 
denial  which  is,  as  experience  shows,  more  diffi- 
cult to  *'  the  natural  man,*'  than  occasional — 
or  even  habitual — austerities,  and  self-imposed 
hardships  and  pains. 

But  for  this,  more  difficult,  task — for  the 
practice  of  truly  Christian  Self-denial — we  have 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
*' helpeth  our  infirmities;'*  and  through  that 
help,   the   subjugation   of   evil  passions  —  the 
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"  mortifying  of  the  deeds  of  the  flesh*' — how- 
ever painful  at  first,  will  continually  become 
easier,  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  -  moral- 
character  improves.  Obedience  to  Christ's  com- 
mands will  continually  become,  to  those  ''  who 
are  led  by  his  Spirit,"  less  and  less  of  self-denial, 
because  each  man's  self — his  very  nature  and 
character  —  will  become  more  and  more  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  Christ ;  and  his  faithful 
followers  will  more  and  more  find  from  their 
own  happy  experience  that  his  ''  yoke  is  easy, 
and  his  burden  light." 

§  8.  A  considerable  part  however  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  occur  to  some  minds  in  reference 
to  the  present  subject,  arise  from  the  frequent 
mention  in  Scripture  of ''  Fasting ;"  which  having 
been  in  after  times  often  enjoined,  recommended, 
or  practised  as  a  part  of  *'  self-denial "  or  '*  morti- 
fication," (in  the  popular  sense  of  those  words) 
and  some  having  hastily  taken  for  granted  that 
it  is  prescribed,  or  commended,  in  Scripture,  with 
that  view — u  e.  on  the  ground  that  self-inflicted 
suffering  or  privation  is,  as  such,  an  acceptable 

service — the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  the 

c  2 
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character  of  our  Religion  must  be^  in  that  point 
at  leasts  opposite  to  what  has  been  just  above 
described. 

Others  again  have  supposed  that  Fasting — ^as 
distinguished  from  scourging,  wearing  of  sack- 
cloth,  and  all  other  self-inflicted  hardships — is  a 
Positive-Ordinance  of  the  Gospel ;  or  agdn,  that 
it  is  a  moral-duty,  or  at  least  a  Christian  virtue, 
and  one  which  we  should  endeavour,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  practise. 

And  many,  I  believe,  have  a  sort  of  vague 
undefined  general  impression  left  on  the  mind, 
composed  of  all  these  different  notions  confusedly 
blended  together;  which  leads  to  a  perplexing 
and  painful  state  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  indeed  but  confusion  of  thought,  and 
distressing  uncertainty  as  to  conduct,  can  be  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
Scripture  without  taking  the  pains  to  examine 
and  carefully  reflect  on  what  we  read.  And  yet 
there  are  persons  who,  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  have  never  even  thought  of  inquiring  as 
to  several  points  which  must  present  themselves 
to  any  one  who  is  seeking  to  obtain  distinct 
notions  concerning  it. 
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What  is  meant  by  the  word  ''fasting"  in 
Scripture,  and  whether  it  is  always  the  same 
thing  that  is  meant  in  every  place  where  the 
word  occurs, — with  what  view  it  was  in  each 
case  practised  by  those  whom  we  read  of  as 
fasting, — ^whether  simply  as  a  self-inflicted  staffer" 
ing,  or  as  a  penance,  or  as  a  discipline  resorted  to 
for  the  repression  of  any  sinful  propensity,  or 
again,  merely  as  an  outward  sign  of  mourning, — 
whether  any  kind  of  Fast  is  enjoined  in  Scripture 
so  as  to  bind  Christians  in  all  ages, — and  again, 
if  it  be  a  duty,  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
performed ;  and  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  natural  moral-duty,  like  that  of  integrity  or 
beneficence,  or  of  a  positive  ordinance,  like  the 
Jewish  Passover  or  the  Christian  Eucharist, — 
all  these  are  questions  naturally  occurring  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  notions 
utterly  vague  and  confused ;  and  which  yet  some 
persons  have  not  even  inquired  into  at  all. 
Nay,  one  may  even  meet  with  persons  who 
have  hardly  ever  thought  of  considering  atten- 
tively the  difference,  generally,  between  what 
are  called  positive-'^Yecepts  and  mora^precepts ; 
— between  things  which  are  right  because  they 
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are  commanded^  and  those  which  are  commanded 
because  they  are  right. 

There  are  many  who  would  probably  state 
this  distinction  correctly  if  the  question  were 
put  to  them  in  the  abstract^  who  yet  are  per- 
petually losing  sight  of  it  in  practice,  especially 
in  what  relates  to  the  following  of  apostolic 
example^ — copying  apostolic  precedents,  &c.  On 
the  one  hand,  natural  [moral]  duties,  being  such 
independently  of  express  command,  the  precepts 
relative  to  these,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
"  stirring  up  of  a  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem-- 
brance**  (2  Pet,  iii.)  than  as  the  enactment  of  a 
new  rule;  and  the  examples  set  before  us  are 
rather  an  illustration  of  a  principle,  and  an 
incitement  to  emulation,  than  patterns  to  be 
minutely  copied.  None  but  a  disingenuous 
caviller  would  require  to  be  told  precisely  what 
portion  of  his  income  he  should  give  in  charity, 
— on  what  occasions,  and  in  what  mode,  he 
should  practise  integrity  or  temperance, — ^and 
whether  these  duties  were  to  be  such  perma- 
nently, or  only  for  a  temporary  emergency. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  things  origi- 
nally and  intrinsically  indifferent — such  as  rites 
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and  ceremonies,  and  ecclesiastical  regulations 
of  all  kinds — we  may  expect  clear  commands, 
and  precise  directions  as  to  anything  that  we 
are  to  be  bound  to  do ;  and  any  recorded  prac*- 
tice  of  the  Apostles  must  be  (if  so  intended) 
distinctly  declared  to  be  a  precedent  which  all 
future  Ages  are  strictly  bound  to  conform  to. 
For  instance,  the  command  is  distinct,  to  com- 
memorate the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, — to  ''shew 
forth  the  Lord's  death,  till  He  come,*' — ^by  par- 
taking of  bread  and  wine:  but  the  use  of 
leavened  or  of  unleavened  bread,  (which  latter 
we  know  must  have  been  used  at  the  institution 
of  the  Rite,)  and  the  retaining  or  discontinuing 
of  the  Love^feasts  [Agapae],  which  we  know  used 
in  early  times  to  succeed  the  Eucharist,  and 
again,  the  posture  of  the  communicants,  and  the 
form  of  administration — these  points,  since  no 
distinct  directions  as  to  them  are  given,  seem  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  Church ;  and  are  con- 
sidered (which  is  worthy  of  remark)  as  thus  left 
at  large,  even  by  those  who  pretend  to  hold  that 
every  apostolic  usage  is  absolutely  binding  on  all 
Christians  for  ever.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
other  similar  cases.     In  such  points,  to  follow 
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''  apostolic  example''  is  to  ''  let  all  things  be 
done  to  edifying." 

The  two  opposite  errors, — that  of  expecting 
in  respect  of  points  of  natural  morality,  to  find 
in  Scripture  distinct  commands  and  detailed 
directions  as  to  every  case  that  can  arise, — and 
that  of  regarding,  in  respect  of  things  intrin- 
sically indifierent,  every  recorded,  or  even  sus- 
pected, apostolic  usage,  as  a  precedent  and  model 
from  which  no  Christians  must  venture  ever  to 
depart,  though  there  be  no  injunction  in  Scrip- 
ture to  that  effect,  (which  principle  however 
none  of  those  who  maintain  it  have  ever  fully 
followed  out  with  honest  consistency) — these 
two  opposite  errors,  each,  imply  a  confound- 
ing together  of  "natural"  and  '* positive **  ob- 
ligation* 

And  indeed  attentive  reflection,  altogether, 
and  patient  and  careful  study  of  what  Scripture 
teaches  —  anything  answering  to  that  diligent 
attention  with  which  any  one  applies  himself  to 
any  history,  art,  or  science,  which  he  is  anxious 
to  learn, — ^all  this, — as  I  have  observed  above, 
— ^is  what  too  many  men  seem  to  regard  as  need- 
less,  or  even  as  improper,  in  respect  of  religious 
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concerns:  as  if  we  were  to  be  instructed  in 
Christian  faith  and  practice  by  simply  opening 
the  Bible  at  hazard^  and  taking  any  passage 
that  happens  to  meet  the  eye,  and  attaching  to 
it  any  meaning  that  happens  to  occur  to  the 
mind. 

The  varieties  of  practice  which  have  arisen 
in  various  Countries  and  Ages  in  respect  of  the 
present  subject  are  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  various  and  often  vague  and 
ill-defined    notions  that   have    existed    in   the 
minds  of  different  persons.     Some  have  con- 
sidered that  fasting  is  to  be  practised  by  Chris- 
tians as  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  Fast  of  their 
Master  in  the  Wilderness  at  the  time  of  his 
temptation.     And  indeed  in  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  the  commemoration  of  that  event 
has  long  been  made,  partly,  by  some  kind  of 
Fast  established  as  a  Church-ordinance  :  though 
it  can  be  but  a  symbolical  and  figurative  reference 
that  any  such  Fast  can  have  to  the  event  com- 
memorated.    It  evidently   cannot  be   a  direct 
imitation  of  Christ's  example  ;  since  Ids  abstinence, 
supposing  it  to  have  been,  as  it  appears,  from 
food  altogether,  must  have  been  perfectly  mira- 
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culous :  and  since  we  are  also  expressly  told 
that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  forty  days 
that  He  was  assailed  by  the  temptation  of 
hunger. 

Again^  some  have  regarded  fasting  as  de- 
pendent on  the  quality t  others,  on  the  quantity^ 
of  the  food  taken ;  and  others  on  both :  while 
some  again  have  considered  it  as  consisting 
in  total  abstinence  from  all  food.  The  Ma- 
hometans, whose  religion  is  based  on  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  (such  as  Mahomet  found 
them)  take  this  last  view  ;  and  during  the  fast- 
month  of  Ramadan  (above  alluded  to)  regard 
the  swallowing  of  even  a  drop  of  water  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  as  a  violation  of  the  Fast. 
Of  the  same  character  also  are  reported  to  be 
the  Fasts  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians:  while 
others  again  lay  no  restriction  even  on  the  use  of 
strong  liquors ;  and  make  every  thing  depend  on 
the  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  meats. 

And  there  prevails  a  still  greater  degree  (if 
possible)  of  variety  of  opinion,  uncertainty,  and 
confusion  of  thought,  as  to  the  grounds  of  the 
practice ; — whether  it  is  to  rest  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  or  of  a  Church ; — ^as  to  the  cha- 
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racter  of  it; — ^whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
moral  or  as  a  positive  duty ; — and  again  as  to  the 
object  of  it ;  — whether  it  is  to  be  observed  as  a 
mode  of  self-inflicted  pain,  (like  the  flint-bed  or 
the  scourge,)  and  as  being  on  that  ground  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  or  again  as  a  mode  of  bringing 
the  body  into  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  in  the 
way  of  weakening  evil  passions  and  fortifying  the 
intellectual  and  moral  portions  of  the  mind. 
And  the  employment  (as  was  observed  above) 
of  the  word  '*  mortification  **  in  different  senses 
— to  denote  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other  of  these  two  things, — contributes  to 
increase  the  vagueness  and  perplexity  I  have 
been  alluding  to.  That  word  is  commonly  ap- 
plied, as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  ordinary 
language, — not  (in  the  Scriptural  sense)  to  the 
subjugation  of  sin, — but  to  any  kind  of  suffer^ 
ing,  simply,  as  suffering.  And  in  this  sense  it 
has  no  special  reference  to  Fasting  more  than 
to  any  other  kind  of  painful  privation.  Absti- 
nence from  food,  or  confinement  to  scanty  or 
to  unpleasant  food,  or  privation  of  sleep,  or 
walking  barefoot  on  rugged  stones,  or  kneeling 
in  a  painful  posture,  or  wearing  of  hair-cloth,  or 
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of  disgustingly  filthy  garments^  or  any  other 
infliction  of  pain^  would  equally  be  called  a 
'*  mortification.*^ 

To  attempt  to  discuss  fiilly  all  the  several 
questions  that  pertain  to  this  subject  would  be 
to  enter  on  too  wide  a  field  of  inquiry.  But 
something  wiU  have  been  gained  if  we  can  but 
clear  up  the  sense  of  some  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  have  been  indistinctly  or  erro- 
neously understood^  and  which  have  conse- 
quently occasioned  difficulty  and  distressing  doubt, 
and  erroneous  practice. 

§  9.  First  then,  we  should  mark  and  set  aside 
all  those  passages  (and  there  are  several)  in 
which  '' fasting"'  is  spoken  of  in  the  sense*  simply, 
of  absence  of  food,  or  of  sufficient  food,  or  of 
regular  meals ;  without  any  reference  to  a  volun- 
tary act,  or  any  connexion  with  religion. 

Such  is,  for  instance,  the  passage  (Acts  xxviL) 
where,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  the 
storm  which  Paul  and  his  companions  encoun- 
tered on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  it  is  mentioned 
that  they  had  ''fasted  fourteen   days,  having 

*  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 
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taken  nothing:"  by  which  of  course  we  must 
understand  merely  that  they  had  taken  no 
regular  meals  in  all  that  time^  but^  in  the  midst 
of  the  unceasing  terror,  and  exertion,  and  con- 
cision, occasioned  by  the  tempest,  had  only 
occasionally  snatched  a  morsel  of  food  sufficient 
to  sustain  life. 

This  kind  of  distress, — ^besides  many  others, — 
Paul  was  frequently  exposed  to  in  his  many 
sea-voyages  and  land-journeys,  on  occasions  not 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  as  we  learn  from 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (xi.  27,) 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  "  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness,"'  &c. 

That  the  "fastings"  of  which  he  is  here 
speaking,  are  of  the  description  just  mentioned, 
and  not,  any  kind  of  religious  exercise,  is  plain 
from  the  context;  as  he  is  manifestly  enume- 
rating, not  his  devotional  practices,  but  his 
hardships  and  trials.  His  ''  fastings"  accordingly 
— amounting  occasionally  not  merely  to  pain 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  but  to  distressing  famine, 
— ^are  mentioned,  not,  along  with  prayers  and 
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meditations^  but  with  *'  perils"  and  *'  stripes*  and 
stoning/'  And  it  is  observable  also  that  the 
patchings'*  which  he  likewise  mentions  in  the 
same  place,  have  no  reference  to  any  sort  of 
voluntary  exercise.  In  our  version  indeed,  the 
word  corresponds  with  that  in  our  Lord's  exhor- 
tation to  ''  watch  and  pray ; "  but  in  the  Original, 
quite  different  words  are  employed.  In  the 
exhortation,  to  "  watch"  Qfprtopelv)  is  to  be 
volant  like  a  sentinel ;  in  Paul's  description  of 
his  sufferings,  ''watching'*  {aypvirvla)  means 
"  privation  of  sleep," — *'  want  of  repose."  And 
the  same  words  are  employed^  in  the  same  man- 
ner, when  he  speaks,  in  another  place^  of  being 
''  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in 
tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings."* 

On  many  occasions  again.  Fasting, — in  the 
other,  and  now  more  popular  sense, — L  e.  volun- 
tary abstinence — ^is  mentioned  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  sometimes  as  a  custo- 
mary and  established  sign  of  mournings — along 
with  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  sprinkling  of  ashes 
on  the  head, — and  sometimes  again  as  an  ordi- 
nary accompaniment  of  especially  solemn  projfer, 
according  to  ancient  eastern  custom. 
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Besides  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  may  perceive  from  the  narrative  of 
David's  fasting  and  weeping  for  his  child  when  it 
was  sick,  and  of  the  surprise  of  his  servants  at 
his  not  fasting  after  it  was  dead,  how  well-known 
and  customary  a  sign  it  was  both  of  mourning 
and  of  earnest  devotion.  And  the  only  Fast 
appointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses, — that  on  the 
great  day  of  Atonement  (Levit.  xxiii.  26) — in 
which  by  the  way  the  word  "fast"  does  not 
itself  occur,  nor  any  special  reference  to  absti- 
nence from  food — the  Israelites  are  directed  to 
**  afflict  their  souls/'  i.  e.  to  keep  a  day  of  solemn 
"  mourning^ 

Then  again,  it  was  also  (as  I  have  said)  a 
customary  accompaniment  of  prayer,  among  the 
Jews,  and  those  who  adopted  their  usages;  as 
we  may  collect  from  several  incidental  notices. 
For  instance,  the  Prophetess  Anna  is  mentioned 
as  one  who  served  God  habitually  in  the  Temple 
with  "fasting  and  prayer;"  and  Cornelius  the 
Centurion,  as  **  fasting  and  praying*'  in  his  house 
when  the  Angel  appeared  to  him.  And  several 
other  such  cases  are  incidentally  recorded. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Fasting  was 
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an  accompaniment  of  every  prayer, — else  there 
would  have  been  no  need  ever  to  mention  it 
at  all; — ^but  only^  we  may  suppose,  on  those 
more  solemn  occasions  when  a  certain  time  was 
set  apart  for  a  c(mr$e  of  prayer.  And  such, 
I  conceive,  must  have  been  the  ''prayer  and 
fasting*'  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  reference  to 
the  Demoniac  whom  the  Disciples  had  &iled  to 
relieve.  They  had  not,  we  know,  unlimited 
power  (as  their  Master  had)  of  working  miracles. 
It  was  given  them  on  certain  occasions ;  and  the 
giving  of  it,  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  intimated 
to  them  J  as,  on  Peter,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
walking  on  the  sea,  was  conferred  by  his  Lord's 
command.  And  we  find  them  some^mes  praying 
for  the  power  to  perform  a  certain  miracle ;  as, 
we  may  collect,  was  done  by  Peter  before  he 
raised  up  Tabitha  from  death.  (Acts  ix.)  In 
the  case  of  that  Demoniac,  it  should  seem  that 
our  Lord  tells  the  disciples  they  should  have  not 
attempted  to  perform  the  cure  without  having 
first  received  some  clear  intimation  of  their  com- 
mission  to  perform  it,  such  as  should  remove  all 
doubt  from  their  minds,  (whence  he  tells  them 
that  they  failed  from  want  of  faith  ;  that  is,  they 
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proceeded  while  in  a  state  of  uncertainty)  and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  such  assurance  they 
should  have  first  resorted  to  a  course  of  special, 
persevering  supplication  for  the  miraculous 
power; — to  that,  in  short,  which  they  would 
understand  Him  to  mean  by  *'  prayer  and 
fasting." 

We  find  also  prayer  and  fasting  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Acts  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordain-^ 
ing  of  Ministers ;  an  occasion  on  which  a  solemn 
course  of  prayer  (such  as,  according  to  Jewish 
usage,  was  accompanied  by  fasting)  was  to  be 
looked  for. 

§  10.  What  the  kind  of  abstinence  was  that 
the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  use  on  such  occa- 
sions, we  are  nowhere  told  in  Scripture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  neither  Prayer 
nor  Fasting  occupy  any  considerable  place  in 
the  Mosaic  Law, — no  prayer  at  all  being  enjoined, 
except  in  one  passage  (Deut.  xxvi.)  where  the 
Israelite  is  directed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival 
occurring  but  once  in  three  years,  to  implore 
God's  blessing  on  his  People— yet  both  Prayer 
and  Fasting  were  practised  by  the  Jews,  of  their 
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own  accord.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  notwith- 
standing  they  did  habitually  practise  the  duty  of 
Prayer,  yet  our  Lord  deemed  it  needful  to  give 
very  frequent  and  earnest  ifgunctiom  to  that 
effect ;  exhorting  men  to  ^'  pray  alwajrs  and  not 
to  faint,**  and  enforcing  his  precepts  by  several 
parables ;  lest,  in  after-ages.  Prayer  should  fidl 
into  disuse.  For  Fasting,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  He  nor  his  Apostles  give  any  injunc- 
tion at  all,  as  making  it  any  part  of  christian 
duty. 

But  it  was  our  Lord's  general  rule  to  leave 
untouched  all  the  existing  customs  of  his  own 
Age  and  Country,  except  where  they  were 
sinful ; — where  the  Pharisees  had  '^  made  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  their 
Tradition.** 

He  censures  also  the  ostentatious  manner  m 
which  both  Prayer  and  Fasting  were  practised 
by  the  Pharisees ;  exhorting  men  to  make  no 
public  display  of  those  devotions  which  were  of 
a  private  character.  Public  Worship  in  the  Tem^ 
pie  and  in  the  Synagogues,  it  is  plain  He  never 
meant  to  forbid ;  but  it  is  for  offering  up  their 
prayers  in  the  streets  and  in  the  market-place 
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that  He  censures  the  hypocrites.  Those  Prayers 
and  Fasts  of  these  men^  which  were  thus  osten- 
tatiously displayed,  evidently  did  not  profess  to 
be  any  part  of  the  established  public-worship. 
And  when  He  was  asked,  reproachfully,  why  his 
disciples  did  not,  Uke  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  John,  practise  Fasting,  there  is  no  imputation 
cast  on  Him  for  a  violation  of  the  Law^  or 
neglect  of  any  public-Ordinance ;  but  merely 
wonder  and  blame  are  expressed  that  while  He 
professed  to  be  a  religious  teacher,  his  disciples 
should  exhibit,  apparently,  a  less  religious  mode 
of  life,  in  one  respect,  than  the  followers  of  John 
and  of  the  Pharisees. 

His  answer  to  this  inquiry  has  reference  to 
what  I  have  above  remarked,  of  Fasting  being 
understood  as  an  accompaniment  and  sign  of 
mourning:  (Matt.  ix.  15)  ''Can  the  children  of 
the  bride-chamber  mourn''  (in  Mark  ii.  19  the 
word  is  ^^fasV)  "as  long  as  the  Bridegroom  is 
with  them  ?  But  the  days  will  come  when  the 
Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them;  and 
then  will  they  fast."  A  wedding  was,  we  know, 
a  scene  of  especial  festivity  among  the  Jews ; 
with   which    anything   savouring  of  mourning, 
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among  the  Bridegroom's  companions,  [the 
"children  of  the  bride-chamber**]  would  have 
been  inconsistent;  but  when  the  Bridegroom 
(by  which  it  is  plain  He  means  Himself)  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  "then/*  says  He,  "they 
will  fast,  in  those  days." 

From  this  passage  it  is  plain,  among  other 
things,  that  neither  our  Lord,  nor  the  ques- 
tioners, had  any  thought  of  self-^Uscipline  as  a 
legitimate  purpose  of  "  fasting  ;**  (a  notion  which 
arose  several  Ages  after)  for  in  th(U  point  of 
view,  the  disciples  would  have  needed  it  while 
their  Lord  was  with  them  as  well  as  afterwards ; 
so  that  his  reply  would  have  been  nothing  to  the 
purpose. 

It  is  to  be  frirther  remarked  respecting  this 
passage,  that  it  contains  no  precept  as  to  what 
his  disciples  were  enjoined  to  do ;  only  a  prophecy 
of  what  would  take  place.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  determine  aright  what  it  was  that 
the  prophecy  related  to  j — what  period  is  de- 
noted by  "  those  days  ;*'  since  it  was  a  period 
during  which  movming  is  spoken  of, — not  indeed 
as  a  thing  commanded,  but  as  natural  and  suitable 
for  Christ's  disciples. 
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§11.  Now  some  have  understood  by  "  those 
days"  all  Ages  of  the  Christian -Church  subse- 
quent to  the  departure  of  Jesus  in  bodily  person 
from  the  Earth:  comprehending  therefore  in 
those  days  of  mournings  the  present^  and  all 
future  time^  till  his  triumphant  return  to  judge 
the  world  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  surely 
to  overlook^  or  greatly  to  misunderstand,  his  own 
words.  For  in  some  of  his  later  discourses  to 
the  disciples,  recorded  by  John,  He  dwells  very 
fully  and  strongly  on  the  sorrow  they  will  feel 
at  the  loss  of  their  Master,  which  sorrow  was  to 
be  succeeded  hy  joy, — lasting  joy — at  his  return. 
'*  Because  I  have  said,  I  go  my  way  to  Him  that 
sent  me  ...  .  sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart. 
Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I 

depart,  I  will  send  Him,"  &c "  Ye  will 

weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  will  rejoice,  and 
ye  will  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be 
turned  into  joy ;  ....  and  ye  now  therefore 
have  sorrow ;  but  /  will  see  you  again,  and  your 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you/'    (John  xvi.  6  and  20.) 
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Now  the  disciples^  it  is  true^  had  to  spend 
their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  trials,  dangers, 
indignities,  persecutions,  and  various  kinds  of 
hardship.  And  some  have  imagined  that  the 
period  of  "  mourning  *'  Jesus  alludes  to, — ^^  then 
shall  they  fast  in  those  days  " — denotes  this  life 
of  suffering  which  awaited  them  after  his  de- 
parture in  the  body.  But  I  greatly  wonder  that 
any  one  should  so  utterly  overlook  what  is  said 
both  by  Himself  and  his  Apostles.  It  would  in- 
deed be  very  natural  for  an  ordinary  man  to  re- 
gard as  a  period  of  mourning  that  life  of  privation 
and  hardship  to  which  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  were  subjected.  But  far  different,  and 
indeed  contrary,  was  the  view  which  they  them- 
selves and  their  great  Master  took  of  it.  The 
"  mourning  ^  He  alludes  to  was  not  on  account 
of  bodily  afflictions,  but  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  Him,  their  Lord :  which  sorrow  was  to  be 
completely  and  finally  removed;  their  ''joy 
no  man  was  to  take  from  them.^  But  as  for 
worldly  troubles  and  hardships,  these  were  a 
kind  of  trial  which  He  prepared  them  not  to 
mourn  for,  but  to  endure  jojrfully.  ''  Peace," 
says  He   (John  xiv.)   "  I  leave  with   you ;    my 
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peace  p  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  World 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you. ...  In  the  World  ye 
shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer^  I 
have  overcome  the  World.*^  And  again^  *'  Blessed 
are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  shall 
separate  you  from  their  company,  and  reproach 
you ;  • .  •  •  when  they  shall  persecute  you  for 
righteousness*  sake : .  • . .  rejoice  in  that  day,  and 
leap  for  joy/'  &c. 

And  well  did  the  Apostles  learn  and  practise, 
and  inculcate  on  their  converts,  the  lesson  He 
had  taught  them.  ''My  brethren/'  says  the 
Apostle  James,  *'  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
mto  divers  temptations  /'  i.  e.  trials  by  perse- 
cution. "They  departed  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suflTer  shame/'  &c.**  "  I 
am  filled/'  says  Paul/  ''with  comfort;  I  am 
exceeding  joyful  in  all  our  tribulation,"  &c.  To 
the  World  they  might  appear  ''  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;"  but  they  themselves  felt  quite  other- 
wise; they  were  "as  sorrowful,  yet  alway  re- 
joicing." 

From   these  and  many  other  passages,  but 


P   .! 


tlprivriv  rriv  ififi^>  "*  Acts  v.  41.         *  2  Cor.  vii.  4. 
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much  more  stilly  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
New*Testament  writers,  we  may  plainly  see  that 
the  days  of  *'  mourning "  which  our  Lord  alludes 
to  cannot  have  been  the  Ufe  of  hardship  which 
awaited  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel^  nor  could 
have  had  any  reference  to  such  outward  afflic* 
tions.  That  time  of  mourning  for  their  Lord's 
absence,  was  evidently,  firsts  the  interval  of 
desponding  sorrow  between  his  crucifixion  and 
his  appearance  after  the  Resurrection;'  and^ 
secondly,  in  a  less  degree,  that  interval  of  com- 
parative  loneliness,  though  cheered  by  hope, — 
that  twilight  following  the  darkness  of  despond* 
ency,  and  preceding  the  restoration  of  a  full 
sunshine — ^the  interval  between  the  Ascension 
and  the  day  .of  Pentecost :  when  their  Master 
was  restored  to  them,  not  in  body,  but  in  Spirit, 
as  the  "  Comforter  who  should  abide  with  them 
for  ever."* 

If  indeed  it  had  been  a  fiew  Master» — ^a  dif- 
ferent  Being — that  they  were  then  and  thence- 

'  Se^  Luke  xxiv.  17* 

'  The  title  of  Paraclete,  rendered  in  the  Oospel  of  John, 
*'  Comrorter,"  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  first  EpUtUy  in  which 
our  Version  renders  it  "  Advocate.* 
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forth  to  be  under^  though  sent  by  their  former 
Master^  their  joy  would  not  have  been  "  full :" 
they  would  still  have  mourned  the  departure  of 
Him  in  whose  service  they  had  originally  en- 
listed.  Any  one  who  has  a  heart  for  friendship, 
— who  knows  what  real  personal  attachment  is 
— knows  well  that  its  object  is,  not  certain  qualities 
merely,  but  a  certain  individual  person.  '*  Substi- 
tute,'*—  "  successor,"  —  "  equal," — ''  similar," — 
*'  equally  good," — are  words  unknown  in  its  voca- 
bulary. The  cravings  of  an  affectionate  heart  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  very  person  on  whom  it 
is  fixed.  The  dejection  of  the  Disciples  therefore 
in  the  absence  of  their  original  Master  would 
never  have  been  wholly  removed  by  any  gifts  con- 
ferred under  the  dominion  of  a  different  Being. 
But  this — though  the  language  of  some  writers 
would  lead  one  to  take  such  a  view — ^is  very  far 
from  being  that  view  which  Jesus  taught  his 
Disciples  to  take,  and  which  they  did  take,  of 
their  condition.  On  the  contrary.  He  seems  to 
have  sedulously  guarded  them  against  any  such 
thought.  *'I  will  not,"  says  He,  "leave  you 
comfortless ;  /  will  come  unto  you."  .  ..."  I 
will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice  :'* 
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much  more  still,  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
New.Testament  writers,  we  may  plainly  see  that 
the  days  of"  mourning"  which  our  Lord  alludes 
to  cannot  have  been  the  life  of  hardship  which 
awaited  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  nor  coiiM 
have  had  any  reference  to  such  outward  afflic- 
tions. That  time  of  mourning  for  their  Lord's 
absence,  was  evidently,  first,  the  interval  of 
desponding  sorrow  between  his  crucifixion  and 
his  appearance  after  the  Resurrection ;"  and, 
secondly,  in  a  less  degree,  that  interval  of  com- 
parati^'c  loneliness,  though  cheered  by  hope, — 
that  twilight  following  the  darkness  of  despond- 
ency, and  preceding  the  restoration  of  a  full 
sunshine^ — the  interval  between  tlie  Ascension 
and  tlie  day  of  Pentecost ;  when  their  Master 
was  restored  to  them,  not  in  body,  but  in  Spirit. 
as  the  "  Comforter  who  should  abide  with  ibew 
lor  ever."' 

If  indeed  it  had  been  a  wir  Master, — a  dif- 
ferent Being — that  they  were  tben  and  tlienc*- 
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forth  to  be  under,  though  sent  by  their  former 
Master,  their  joy  would  not  have  been  *'  full :" 
they  would  still  have  mourned  the  departure  of 
Him  in  whose  service  they  had  originally  en- 
listed. Any  one  who  has  a  heart  for  friendship, 
— who  knows  what  real  personal  attachment  is 
— knows  well  that  its  object  is,  not  certain  qualities 
merely,  but  a  certain  indimdual  person.  "  Substi- 
tute,"—  "  successor,"  —  "  equal," —  "  similar," — 
"  equally  good," — are  words  unknown  in  its  voca- 
bulary. The  cravings  of  an  affectionate  heart  can 
only  he  satisfied  with  the  very  person  on  whom  it 
is  fixed.  The  dejection  of  the  Disciples  therefore 
in  the  absence  of  their  original  Master  would 
never  have  been  wholly  removed  by  any  gifts  con- 
ferred under  the  dominion  of  a  different  Being;. 
But  this — though  the  language  of  some  writers 
would  lead  one  to  take  such  a  view — ^is  very  fer 
from  being  that  view  which  Jesus  taught  his 
Disciples  to  take,  and  which  they  did  take,  of 
their  condition.  On  the  contrary,  He  seems  to 
have  sedulously  guarded  them  against  any  such 
thought,  "1  will  not,"  says  He,  "leave  you 
comfortless ;  /  will  come  unto  you."  .  ..."  I 
will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice :" 
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him  that  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth. 
Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  ser- 
vant? To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth."  And  again  he  tells  us  that  meat  doth 
not  recommend  us  to  God,  for  that  we  are  not 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  eating  or  for  not 
eating ;  but  that  '^  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God." 

In  respect  of  these  points  then,  as  well  as 
many  others,*  the  inspired  Writers  have  left,  as 
I  have  said,  the  determination  to  the  responsible 
discretion  of  each  Church,  or  of  each  individual 
Christian.  And  each  Church  has  a  right — in 
respect  of  such  things  as  are  neither  distinctly 
enjoined  by  Scripture  or  by  natural  conscience, 
nor  again  at  variance  with  either  of  these, — ^to 
enact,  or  abrogate,  or  alter  from  time  to  time, 
any  public  Ordinances,  according  as  to  each  may 
appear  most  conducive  to  edification. 

To  teach  however  as  a  duty,  or  as  a  Christian 
virtue,  self-denial,  not  in  the  Gospel-sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  the  sense  of  pain  or  privation 

'  See  Essay  II.  On  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  §  IS. 
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voluntarily  undergone^  as  a  thing,  in  itself^  and 
as  such,  acceptable  to  God, — this  would  be  to 
exceed  the  legitimate  powers  of  a  Church; 
because  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  variance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel-religion.  This, 
and  sundry  other  Developments  (as  the  modem 
phrase  is)  of  the  Gospel-scheme — that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  human  additions  to  a  divine  Reve- 
lation— were  introduced  in  early  Ages  of  the 
Church,  and  have  always  found  admission,  more 
or  less,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  World. 
But  our  Reformers,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  as  to  what  their  decisions  were,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  as  to  some  points,^  must  at  least 
be  acknowledged  to  have  kept  perfectly  free 
from  the  above-mentioned  error:  that  of  re- 
presenting gratuitous,  self-imposed  suffering, — 
whether  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  cold,  or 
scourgings,  or  beds  of  flint,  or  of  whatever  kind, 
— as  an  acceptable  Christian  Service.  Neither 
as  an  atonement  for  sin,  nor  as,  in  any  way,  a 
Christian  duty,  do  they  recommend  or  coun- 
tenance   any    kind   of    voluntary    self-inflicted 

'  See  Note  C  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 
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pain,  simply  as  pain,  and  as  on  that  ground 
approved  by  our  heavenly  Master ;  or  as  either 
something  to  be  superadded  to,  or  substituted 
for,  the  duty  of  habitual  temperance  and  self- 
control. 

§  13.  The  danger  however  is  not  only  so 
great,  but  likewise  so  palpable,  of  giving  way  to 
intemperance  or  to  luxurious  self-indulgence, 
that  many  are  apt  to  disbelieve  or  overlook  all 
danger  on  the  side  of  Asceticism,  and  to  consider 
that  as  being,  at  the  worst,  no  more  than  a 
harmless  error,  leading  to  no  evil  beyond  the 
unnecessary  bodily  suffering  undergone  ;  —  as 
something  superfluous,  but  nowise  mischievous. 
But  in  truth  nothing  is  harmless  that  is  mistaken 
far  a  virtue.  Whatever  is  practised  and  admired 
as  a  Christian  duty,  when  it  is  none,  is  likely  to 
be  worse  than  useless :  and  to  dwell  ever  so 
copiously,  and  eloquently,  and  truly,  on  one  class 
of  faults,  does  not  go  a  step  towards  disproving 
the  reality,  or  the  magnitude,  or  the  danger,  of 
a  different  class  of  faults. 

In  the  present  instance,  besides  the  danger 
above  adverted  to,  of  combining  both  faults,—  of 
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compensating^  by  austerities  at  particular  seasons^ 
for  habitual  self-indulgence  at  other  times, — 
there  are  also  other  evils  connected  with  Asce- 
ticism. Experience  will  show  to  any  one  who 
carefully  and  candidly  surveys  mankind,  that  it 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  generate  spiritual  pride, 
uncharitable  harshness  towards  opponents,  and 
a  general  laxity  of  conscience  in  points  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  ascetic  observances. 
Let  any  one  look  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century,  and  ^the  period  immediately  succeeding, 
and  to  every  Age  and  portion  of  the  Church  in 
which  ascetic  mortification  has  most  flourished ; 
and  he  wfll  find  the  general  rule  to  be  (subject, 
of  course,  like  other  general  rules,  to  exceptions), 
that  those  most  remarkable  for  excessive  aus- 
terities, have  been  remarkable  also  for  overbear- 
ing pride,  veiled  from  themselves  and  from  others 
by  a  seeming  humility ; — a  pride  fostered  by  the 
almost  idolatrous  veneration — far  beyond  what 
real  Christian  virtues  generally  obtain — that  is 
bestowed  by  those  around  them.  They  will  be 
found  also,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  morose  and  irritable  temper; 
impatient  of  opposition,  bitter  and  rancoA)us  in 
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controversy,  merciless  persecutors,  and  often 
most  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  pious  frauds 
and  disingenuous  artifice'  in  compassing  their 
ends. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  while  the  practice 
of  any  truly  Christian  virtue  tends  to  cherish 
every  other  Christian  virtue,  purifying  and  ele- 
vating the  moral  taste,  and  christianizing  the 
whole  character,  the  practice,  on  the  contrary, 
of  any  spurious  imitation  of  virtue  is  more  likely 
to  be  substituted  for  general  Christian  morality, 
than  to  prove  a  help  towards  it ;  and  thus,  gra- 
dually to  debase,  instead  of  exalting  the  cha- 
racter. Each  point  wherein  we  are  truly  copying 
the  examples  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  is  an 
advance  towards  a  resemblance  to  them,  in 
principle  and  conduct,  throughout ;  because  the 
genuine  '^  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  all  come  from  the 
same  root ;  and  we  are  thus  in  the  way  to  ''  add 
to  our  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  charity."* 

Every  superstition,  on  the  contrary — every- 

*  See  Dr.  West's  Discourse  on  Reserve. 

•  2  Pet.  i.  5. 
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thing  that  is,  either  in  practice  or  in  principle, 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  those  our  great 
patterns, — ^tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  lead  us  away 
from  them,  and  to  divert  religious  sentiments 
into  a  wrong  channel. 

§  14.  Into  superstition,  of  whatever  kind,  and, 
among  others,  that  branch  of  it  which  consists 
in  ascetic  self-torture, — no  one  of  candid  mind  is 
likely  to  be  led  by  our  Reformers  ;^  who  give,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  no  countenance  to  the 
notion  of  substituting  for  Gospel-morality,  or 
superadding  to  it,  periodical  austerities,  and  en- 
durance of  gratuitous  sufferings. 

In  the  collect,  for  example,  for  the  1st  Sunday 
in  Lent,  the  virtue  which  they  instruct  us  to 
pray  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  practise,  is,  "  to 

^  Accordingly)  we  find — and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact — that 
the  advocates  of  Asceticism  among  the  (nominal)  members  of 
our  Church,  are  accustomed,  either  openly,  or  by  oblique 
insinuations,  to  disparage  these  men,  —to  deny  the  great 
Reform  they  effected — and  to  resort  to  the  examples  and 
precepts  of  what  they  call  *'  the  Primitive  Church  ;"  tl^at  is, 
those  Ages  most  fruitful  in  Dbvelopmemts  ; — in  corruptions 
of  the  Grospel-religion,  and  unauthorized  additions  to  it,  de- 
vised by  presumptuous  men. 

e 
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use  such  abstinence  that  our  flesh  being  subdued 
to  the  Spirit,  we  may  ever  obey  God's  motions, 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;**  which  must 
evidently  be  a  duty  not  for  a  certain  portion  of 
each  year,  or  week,  but  for  every  time  alike. 
The  fasting  and  self-denial  which  they  direct  us 
to  practise/  in  the  sense  of  resistance  to  all 
temptations  and  patient  endurance  of  every  cross 
that  may  be  laid  on  us,  and  constant  self-control, 
and  subjugation  of  the  appetites,  and  abstinence 
from  every  kind  of  luxurious  excess,  is  evidently 
not  a  duty  to  be  reserved  for  particular  days 
and  seasons,  but  to  be  habitually  practised,  and 
wrought  into  the  whole  character.  For  he  who 
is  a  Christian  at  all,  must  be  one  constantly; 
because  he  is,  as  such,  a  "  living  stone**  of  the 
Temple  of  God's  Spirit.  "  Know  ye  not"  (says 
the  Apostle)  '*  that  your  bodies  are  the  Temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  you  ?  Now 
if  any  one**  (he  adds)  "defile  the  Temple  of 
God,  him  will  God  destroy.*' 

Let  the  Christian  live  therefore — ^not  on  this 
day  or  on  that,  but  every  day — as  becomes  those 

*  See  Note  C,  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 
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who  believe  that  they  are  a  portion  of  the 
Sanctuary^  and  who  are  preparing  for  the  coming 
of  Him  ''  who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it 
may  become  like  unto  his  glorious  body^  accord- 
ing to  the  mighty  working  whereby  He  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself/'  and  who 
*' having  this  hope  in  them,"  strive  to  "purify 
themselves,  even  as  He  is  pure.*' 


NOTES  TO  ESSAY  X. 


Note  A,  pages  405,  411,  488. 

The  following  extract  from  the  biographical  panegyric 
of  an  ascetic  nun,  (lately  published)  will  shew,  as  well  as 
a  multitude  of  other  such  records  which  might  be  cited, 
how  nearly  the  Christian  religion  has  been  brought  to  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  point  of  self- 
torture  ;  and  one  may  add,  almost  of  setf^mmolatiot^  For 
though  it  is  pretended  that  ascetics  are  advised  to  limit 
their  inflictions  at  a  point  that  will  not  endanger  health, 
the  praises  bestowed  on  those  who  have  not  only  endan- 
dered  but  manifestly  shortened  theic  lives, — upraises 
bestowed  expressly  on  that  very  account — plainly  shew 
that  no  such  limitation  is  really  prescribed. 

"  Each  year  she  made  a  spiritual  retreat  of  eight  days, 
great  part  of  which  she  spent  in  the  Church  on  bended 
knees ;  and  the  night  of  Holy  Thursday  was,  ever,  with 
her,  one  of  sacred  and  unintermitting  watching  before 
the  adorable  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  yet  it  was  only  in 
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performing,  after  her  death ,  the  last  rites  of  friendship 
to  her  remains,  that  her  bones  were  discovered  to  be  exco^ 
rioted  and  tdcerated,  and  to  have  been  so  for  years, — 
yet  the  acute  pain  y^hich.  kneeling  must  have  caused  her, 
she  bore  with  silent  and  enduring  fortitude.  She  never 
whispered  to  her  nearest  and  dearest  associates,  a  hint  of 
her  secret  and  long-continued  suffering ;  it  was  known 
but  to  her  and  to  God.  The  soles  of  her  feet  were,  at 
the  same  time,  found  covered  with  tumours,  such  as 
would  have  prevented  any  other  person  from  walking, 
yet  for  the  last  three  years  of  her  life  she  walked  over 
great  part  of  the  city,  begging  from  door  to  door  for  the 
support  of  those  charitable  institutions,  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

**  To  such  works  was  the  life  of  Miss  N devoted. 

In  the  year  1789,  she  reached  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her 
age.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  symptoms  of  a 
premature  old  age  began  to  develop  themselves,  in  her 
exhausted  frame,"  &c.  See  also  **  Dr.  Gilly'sVigilantius 
and  his  Times,"  ch.  vi. 


Note  B,  page  445. 

Extract  from  an  Act  of  Parliament^  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.     a.  n.  1549. 

'*  That  although  Days  and  Meats  are  in  themselves 
alikcy  yet  Fasting,  being  a  great  help  to  Virtue,  and  to 
the  subduing  the  Body  to  the  Mind,  and  a  distinction  of 
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msats  conducing  to  the  adcancemmU  of  tie  Fishing-irade^  be 
it  enacted  that  Lent,  and  all  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and 
Ember  Days,  should  be  Fish  Days.**  Penalties  are 
annexed  to  the  breaking  of  the  Law,  except  in  the  case 
of  weak' persons  and  those  who  bad  the  Kin^s  licence. 


Note  C,  page  4*S0« 

What  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  decision  of  our  own 
Church  on  this  matter,  is  a  question  on  which  consider- 
able doubt,  perplexity,  and  difference  of  opinion,  hare 
arisen.  To  enter  on  a  ftiU  discussion  of  it  would  be 
foreign  from  the  main  design  of  this  volume ;  which  is^ 
to  elucidate  the  meaning,  not,  of  any  uninspired  Formu- 
laries, but  of  some  portions  of  Scripture** 

It  may  be  worth  while  however  to  remark  that  Fasting 
cannot  be  reckoned  an  ''  Ordinance"  properly  so  called, 
of  our  Church.  There  are  indeed  allusions  to  it  in  some 
of  our  services ;  and  also  certain  **  days  of  fasting  and 
abstinence,"  and  likewise  "  Feast  days,"  are  noted  in  the 
Calendar:  but  no  injunctions  are  anywhere  given  to 
observe  these  days,  nor  any  directions  as  to  the  mode  of 
observance,  either  of  a  Fast  or  a  Feast.  Now  it  would 
be  an  incorrect  use  of  language  almost  amounting  to  a 
contradiction,  to  speak  of  an  Ordinance  which  ordains 
nothing  definite; — an  injunction  as  to  a  positive-duty,  in 
which  no  one  can  say  what  it  is  that  is  enjoined. 

When   the   Church   directs  what    persons  shall   be 
Baptized, — shall  be  Confirmed, — shall  receive  the  Holj 
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Commanion^  no  one  can  doubt  what  it  is  that  he  is 
required  to  do ;  the  appointed  Services  being  set  forth 
along  with  rubrical  directions,  in  the  Prayer-book. 
And  if  there  had  been  an  express  command  given  that 
all  members  of  the  Church  should  fast  on  certain  days, 
we  should  have  expected  (as  is  manifestly  necessary  in 
the  case  of  any  positive-ordinance)  that  the  details 
should  be  no  less  distinctly  specified.  For  ''if  the 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  for  the  battle  ?" 

And  accordingly  in  those  Churches  which  do  retain 
Fasting  among  their  public-ordinances,  all  the  particulars 
respecting  the  food  to  be  used  and  abstained  from,  and 
respecting  the  dispensations  that  are  to  be  allowed,  are 
distinctly  laid  down,  partly  by  each  Church  itself,  and 
partly,  within  certain  specified  limits,  by  each  Bishop, 
from  year  to  year,  within  his  own  Diocese. 

In  our  Church  on  the  contrary,  not  only  are  no  such 
directions  given,  but  those  very  Services  just  above 
alluded  to  seem .  to  indicate  that  no  public  positive-ordi^ 
nance  was  designed ;  but  only — as  in  the  case  of  alms- 
giving— an  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  a  maral-^uty. 
For  though  the  portion  of  Service  appointed  in 
place  of  the  Epistle  for  Ash- Wednesday  has  a  refer- 
ence to  a  public  Fast  among  the  Jews,  the  Gospel, 
on  the  other  hand  that  is  selected,  contains  our  Lord's 
animadversion  on  the  ostentatious  practice  of  the  Pha- 
risees in  their  private  Fasts ;  which  He  warns  his  Disci- 
ples against ;  "  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast : 
an  admonition  which  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
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any  public  Ordinance.  And  agaiut  when  we  look  at 
the  Collect  for  the  1st  Sunday  in  Lent,  we  find  it  (as  I 
have  above  remarked)  referring  altogether  to  the  dutj 
of  habUwd  ten^Deranee ;  **  such  abstinence,  that,  the  flesh 
being  subdued  to  the  Spirit*  we  may  ever  obey  Ood's 
motions  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  being 
evidently  a  moral-duty,  and  one  not  pertaining  to  any 
particular  season,  but  to  all  times. 

And  the  very  same  duty  and  no  other,  is  inculcated 
throughout  the  Homily  on  Pasting.     It  refers  indeed  to 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Fasting,  more  properly  so  called;  but  the  practical 
doctrine  on  which  it  dwells  throughout,  is,  the   duty 
of  '*  keeping  under  the   body  and    bringing  it    into 
subjection,*'  by  habitually  refraining   from  any   such 
indulgence  of   the    appetites   as   may  tend  to  cloud 
the  intellect,  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  in  any  way 
to  enslave   the    higher    parts  of   our    nature  to    the 
baser. 

But  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  is  anything 
prescribed  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  to  be 
taken,  or  as  to  any  such  particulars.  Each  individual 
is  left  by  our  Church  to  frame,  and  observe,  for  himself, 
according  to  his  own  responsible  discretion,  whatever 
rules  as  to  these  points  he  may  judge  most  suitable  to 
the  end  proposed ; — that  of  making  the  body  not  the 
master  but  the  servant,  and  (as  far  as  lies  in  him)  the 
efficient  servant  of  the  spiritual  portion  of  our  nature. 

Those  who,   with   this  view,    might    find    it    most 
advisable  to  set  aside  certain  days — ^not  indeed  as  the 
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only  times  on  which  they  should  control  their  appetites5 
while  they  should,  on  others,  give  a  loose  to  sensuality » 
but — on  which  they  should  use  a  more  sparing  diet 
than  ordinary,  and  who  might  wish  to  select  those 
particular  days  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  employ, — these  I  conceive  were  the 
persons  for  whose  use  the  fast-days  in  the  Calendar  were 
marked. 

But  as  there  is  no  injunction  for  the  observance  of 
these  days,  so,  neither  are  there  any  directions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  those  who  do  observe  them  are  to  regulate 
that  observance. 

If  indeed  the  noting  in  the  Calendar  of  certain  fast 
days  had  been  a  novelty  introduced  by  the  Reformers, 
no  such  practice  having  existed  before,  then  indeed  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  they  designed  to  establish 
a  positive-ordinance  on  the  subject,  and  had  left  their 
work  unfinished,  having  intended  to  proceed  to  lay 
down  such  precise  directions  as  must  evidently  be 
indispensably  necessary  for  its  observance.  But  as  we 
know  that  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  fact,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  design  in  retaining  the 
fast-days  in  the  Calendar  was  what  has  been  above 
suggested ;  and  that  they  purposely  abstained  from 
laying  down  rules  as  for  a  public  positive- ordinance; 
meaning  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  private  dis- 
cretion of  each  individual  Christian. 

Our  Refomers  probably  judged  it  unsafe  to  make 
enactments  on  such  a  subject,  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  in  men's  bodily  constitutions.     That  which 
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would  be  a  dangerously  insufficient  nourishment  for  one 
person,  may  be  repletion,  or  dangerous  excess,  to 
another.  The  same  length  of  abstinence,  or  the  same 
kind  of  diet,  which  clears  and  invigorates  the  mind  of 
one,  may  produce  in  another,  faintness,  unfitness  for  all 
action  of  mind  or  body,  or  inaptitude  for  devout  medita- 
tion. And  the  system  of  dUpensations  which  such 
diversities  render  necessary,  makes  an  opening,  as  they 
doubtless  well  knew,  for  endless  abuses  and  scandals. 

They  judged  it  best  therefore  to  lay  down,  in  this 
matter,  merely  the  principlei  on  which  we  ought  to  act, 
— the  efui  to  be  aimed  at ; — and  to  leave  to  the  discretion 
and  conscience  of  each  individual,  the  application  of 
those  principles,  and  the  means  towards  that  end* 
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THE  PREFACE. 


IHE  design  of  the  author,  when  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  this 
subject,  was  only  to  have  inserted  some  general  hints  in  a  much 
larger  work,  which  the  reader  may  see  advertised  in  the  page  fol- 
lowing the  preface.*  The  reason  of  his  appearing  in  this  manner 
beforehand  was,  partly,  because  the  nature  of  diat  work  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  so  particular  there  as  he  afterwards  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  be,  and  partly  because  the  publishing  this  by  itself  will 
probably  occasion  its  being  more  known  than  if  he  had  only  con- 
tracted it  into  two  or  three  pages  amongst  several  hundred.  The 
occasion  of  his  entering  upon  the  subject  at  all  was,  to  vindicate  such 
of  his  brethren  as  have  lately  incurred  the  imputation  of  disloyalty, 
purely  for  obeying  his  majesty's  commands.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  be  one  of  those  who,  in  the  late  queen's  reign, 
always  prayed  for  her  majesty,  before  his  sermon,  in  a  direct  form 
of  invocation;  and,  till  his  present  majesty  forbad  him,  continued 
to  offer  up  the  same  petitions  for  him  as  he  had  done  for  his  blessed 
and  glorious  predecessor.  But  when  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  re- 
quire the  clergy  to  keep  strictly  to  the  form  contained  in  the  canon, 
and  consequent  thereupon  our  right  reverend  diocesan  was  pleased 
to  assure  us  theU  the  bidding  form  to<u  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
our  first  reformer 8y  in  whose  days  it  universally  obtained^  and  that 
it  was  also  Justified  by  the  practice  of  other  Protestant  Churches,  and, 
more  especially,  that  it  was  prescribed  by  our  own  Church  in  her 
canons,  that  have  had  the  royal  sanction,  and  by  his  present  majesty 
in  his  directions  lately  published,'^ the  author,  I  say,  being  assured 
of  this  by  one  from  whom  the  bare  notice  of  it  ought  to  be  received 

*  The  Church -of 'England   Man*  9     advertisemoit  has  of  course  been  omitted 
Companion,  or  a  Rational  lUwtration     in  the  present  edition. 
qf  the  Book  qf  Common  Prayer,    The 
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as  a  commaod,  thouglit  himself  bound,  both  by  his  civil  and  cano- 
nical obedience,  immediately  to  comply  with  a  practice  so  ancient, 
so  universal  and  established.  He  did  not  think  then  so  dutiful  a 
submission  would  ever  have  ^et  with  any  dblike ;  much  less  did  he 
expect  to  find  it  charged  with  want  of  loyalty  and  obedience.  But 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  perceived  his  compliance  was  es- 
teemed a  mark  of  disaffection,  he  was  willing  himself  to  look  back 
to  the  original  of  this  practice,  and  from  thence  to  trace  it  through 
its  several  establishments,  and  so  to  observe  whether,  either  at  the 
beginning  or  any  continuation  of  it,  it  was  ever  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  disloyalty.  The  result  of  his  searches  is  here  submitted  to 
the  reader;  in  which  he  thinks  the  exhoriatory farmi  which  is  com* 
monly  called  the  bidding  cfprayery  is  shewed  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
obedient  and  loyal  minister.  However,  that  he  submits  to  every 
one's  judgment,  and  only  declares  that  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a 
faithful  inquirer;  and  desires  that  if  what  is  here  said  be  not  thought 
sufficient  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the  bidding  farm^  it  may  yet  be 
thought  ^  sufficient  proof  of  its  expediency, 

Coachmaken'  HaU, 

St  Matthias*  Day,  17i}. 
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&c. 


IT  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  nation,  ever  since  his  present  introdact 
majesty  came  to  the  crown,  that  many  of  the  best  and  sincerest 
of  his  subjects  have  been  represented  as  his  enemies.  By  this 
means  we  are  made  to  believe,  that  he  wants  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  in  reality  the  most  aiFectionate  of  his  people,  and  that 
he  stands  in  need  of  the  greatest  support  against  those  whose 
fidelity  is  his  chief  security  and  defence.  Whether -this  be 
owing  to  mistake  or  design,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  inquire ; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  upbraided  as  a  bad  subject  for  endea- 
vouring to  assert  the  strength  and  glory  of  my  prince,  by  shew- 
ing that  many  of  the  most  loyal  hearts  are  included  amongst  his 
reputed  enemies,  who  have  no  otherwise  merited  the  imputation 
of  disloyalty  than  by  not  presuming  to  break  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  in  order  to  shew  an  officious  zeal  to  the  king.  How 
the  proving  of  this  will  tend  to  the  manifesting  his  majesty's 
glory  and  strength,  vnll  be  easily  seen ;  since  his  strength  must 
undoubtedly  appear  still  greater,  if  to  the  number  of  his  pro- 
fessed friends  we  may  add  those  who  have  been  hitherto  mis* 
taken  for  his  enemies :  and  it  certainly  must  tend  to  the  glory 
of  a  prince,  to  be  blessed  with  so  considerable  a  number  of 
subjects,  who  had  rather  be  branded  vnth  the  most  odious  cha- 
racters (even  with  that  most  dangerous  and  obnoxious  one,  of 
disaffection  to  the  government)  than  not  pay  a  reasonable*  obe- 
dience to  his  own  as  well  as  the  Church's  conunands.  What 
will  render  this,  I  hope,  the  more  acceptable,  is,  that  it  will 
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introduct.  teiid  to  the  clearing  up  of  his  majesty's  interest  among  that 
body  of  men  who  are  not  only  the  most  suspected,  but  are  also 
deemed  (if  disaffected)  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  of  all 
his  adversaries.     The  influence  which  the  clergy  must  neces- 
sarily have  over  the  principles  of  the  laity  will  certainly  g^ve 
them  great  opportunities  of  biasing  the  affections  of  their  se- 
veral charges.     And  therefore,  as  it  is  prudent  in  every  govern- 
ment to  take  all  reasonable  methods  to  secure  them  in  their 
interest,  so  it  must  undoubtedly  be  very  satisfactory  when  there 
is  no  just  cause  to  suppose  that  they  are  otherwise.     And  this 
satisfaction  I  hope  to  give,  by  shewing  that  such  of  them  as  are 
the  most  suspected  have  furnished  the  least  occasion  for  mis- 
trust.    I  desire  to  be  understood  to  speak  only  of  those  who 
have  given  the  government  the  security  it  demands;   though, 
indeed,  the  gentlemen  who  refuse  to  give  any  such  security 
have,  in  this  respect,  so  far  the  advantage  as  to  keep  free  from 
a  censure  which  they  who  comply  must  necessarily  incur.     The 
persons  who  lie  under  the  censure  I  mean,  are  those  of  the 
clergy  against  whom  it  is  alleged,  as  a  mark  of  disaffection, 
that,  **  before  their  sermons,  they  decline  to  pray  for  the  king 
''  and  his  family,  shifting  the  obligation  from  themselves  to  the 
"  people,  and  requiring  their  congregations  to  join  in  prayers 
"  which  they  themselves  care  to  bear  no  part  in." 

This  is  the  occasion  of  all  that  calumny  and  slander,  of  in* 
sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  disloyalty  and  sedition,  which  so  many 
of  that  body  are  so  frequently  loaded  vnth.  If,  therefore,  it 
can  be  shewn  that  the  use  of  this  practice  is  no  just  ground 
for  any  such  imputation,  I  hope  the  persons  who  are  accused 
of  it  will  be  acquitted  of  the  charge:  and  to  do  this,  I  see 
nothing  further  necessary  than  barely  to  give  a  direct  historical 
account  of  the  plain  matter  of  fact*  From  whence,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  a  neglect  of  the  practice 
here  condemned  as  criminal  would  be  more  justly  liable  to  cen- 
sure and  reproach.  And  therefore  not  to  insist  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  this  objection, — which  supposes  that  the  same  persons 
who  can  pray  in  the  desk,  in  the  most  endearing  expressions, 
for  his  majesty  and  all  his  royal  family,  should  in  the  pulpit 
refuse  to  pray  for  them  in  terms  more  general,  or  that  they 
should  find  any  ease  or  exemption  in  only  requiring  others  to 
pray  whilst  themselves  acknowledge,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  his  majesty's  titles  and  supremacy  in  the  fullest  terms, 
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over  themselves  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  by  call-  iniroduct. 
ing  him,  in  the  first  person,  out  sovereign  lordy  &c., — not,  I  say, 
to  insist  upon  this,  which  yet  I  think  a  strong  argument  that 
the  clergy  can  have  no  design  of  their. own  to  serve  by  using 
what  is  called  the  bidding  form,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  prove 
that  this  is  what  they  have  been  constantly  obliged  to  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  as  well  by  the  canons  and  rules  of  the  Church 
as  by  the  commands  and  injunctions  of  our  bishops,  archdeacons, 
and  others,  who  have  power  to  enforce  them.  And  therefore  it 
is  an  ill  compliment  to  his  majesty  to  make  the  contrary  prac- 
tice a  token  of  affection  to  his  majesty's  government,  which  can- 
not be  given  without  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which 
he  has  engaged  to  maintain ;  especially  when  his  majesty  has  by 
his  own  injunctions,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by,  prescribed  our 
duty  (as  our  right  reverend  diocesan  declares  in  his  letter)  by 
enjoining  us  to  keep  strictly  to  the  farm  in  the  canon.  If,  there- 
fore, I  can  prove  (as  I  hope  I  shall,  to  every  one*s  satisfaction,) 
that  the  form  in  the  canon  is  and  ought  to  be  a  form  of  exhorta- 
tion, 1  presume  the  use  of  such  a  form  will  be  no  longer  deemed 
a  mark  of  disaffection. 

The  reason  why  I  limit  myself,  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  a  hint  at 
to  the  injunctions  and  canons,  &c.,  made  at  and  since  the  Re-  of  bidding 
formation,  is,  not  because  I  am  not  able  to  produce  much  older  Fore  the  Re. 
testimonies;  but  because,  as  I  would  willingly  confine  myself 
to  such  authorities  as  are  still  in  force,  so  I  would  make  use 
of  such  instances  and  examples  as  are  most  unexceptionable. 
I  might  otherwise,  undoubtedly,  if  I  would  give  myself  the 
trouble  of  searching  for  them,  find  many  old  exhortations  in 
our  present  method,  bearing  date  much  longer  before  the  Re- 
formation than  it  is  since.  But  I  see  no  necessity  for  being  at 
such  pains;  and  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  just  ob- 
serving to  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Hamon  L'Estrange,  in  his  Alli- 
ance of  Divine  Offices ^^  has  given  us  a  form  at  least  as  old  as 
the  13th  century,  which,  by  reason  of  the  old  obsolete  words 
and  antique  way  of  spelling,  is  hardly  intelligible.  However, 
it  is  plain  enough  to  shew  that  it  was  a  direction  of  the  priest 
to  the  people  what  to  pray  for.  The  sentences  all  begin  after 
this  manner: — ©e  3jl)ttllf  i^tonllt  up  anb  bpMe  pour  betrpU  in  t!)e 

*  P.  349,  &c.,  where  he  says  it  was  extant  in  the  university  library  of  Cam- 
ranscribed  from  a  spare  parchment  be-  bridge,  and  known  by  the  title  of  Dtxtra 
fore  the  snms  of  Gnlielmus  de  Pagua,     Para  Oeuli  Sacerdoium  et  Hnistra. 
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foor^l^ipe  of  onr  IrOrH  Sf^etfu  €^vi£t,  anH  |)to  moHtr  Aatnl  ^bm, 
anH  of  all  tl^e  ^olp  companji  of  ttabm.  9^  KJ^uUe  aUo  bpMf  for 
tl)t  tftat  of  i)olj^  Ct^rrcl^r^  &c.  9e  tf|^ttlle  bpWe  for  tfyt  Crc^r^pitnf 
of  CaiUurbut]^^  &c.  |^e  tfl^ulU  bpWe  for  t|^e  Bing  of  digclanH,  for 
tfir  ®uene,  an)I  for  an  i)ere  cbtlbr^iu ;  for  t^t  prince,  for  Hufcr^,  for 
(crleK,  for  barronni^,  anti  for  tf^e  bnpcU  of  t|b  lontt,  aiiH  for  all 
|er  gooH  con^atle  an)I  j^tr  tru  atxhantiif  &c.  |^t  i^ulU  bplDic  for 
all  tt)e  <eabr  of  t]^te  pariKct^e,  ti)at  our  loxti  ^tm  gibe  Kiou  ||ctle, 
t|)at  it  be  |)am  to  ronbententy  anH  i)ein  to  f^elp  of  boUp  aitH  of  Mnl : 
for  |)am  anil  for  utf,  anil  for  alle  Ct)riiftmen  ant)  topmen,  pour  r^arite, 
^Ater  no^ter. 

Another  form,  much  like  to  this,  the  same  author  gives  us  in 
another  part  of  his  book.^   Onlj  this  seems  of  a  much  later  date, 
and  directs  the  people  to  kneel  doum^  whereas  the  other  permit- 
ted them  to  stand.     It  runs  after  this  manner :  After  a  laudabk 
custom  of  our  mother  holy  Church,  ye  shall  kneel  down,  moving 
your  hearts  unto  Almighty  God,  and  making  your  especial  prayers 
for  the  three  estates  concerning  all  Christian  people,  &c.     This 
is  stuffed  with  as  much  superstition  as  the  former:  for  which 
reason,  I  suppose,  the  reader  will  excuse  my  not  transcribing 
the  whole,  and  think  it  sufficient  if  I  assure  him  that  every 
sentence  of  it  is  directed  to  the  people,  all  of  them  beginning 
with  Ye  s/tall  pray,  and  Ye  shall  also  pray,  and  so  forth.     The 
whole  form  is  concluded  at  last  with  these  words:  For  these, 
and  for  all  true  Christian  people,  every  man  and  woman  say  a 
Pater-noster  and  an  Ave-Maria. 
The  H«^  and        I  should  uot  have  thought  it  at  all  expedient  to  have  men- 
the  bidding  tioucd  what  wbs  doue  before  the  Reformation,  had  I  not  found 
it  necessary  to  run  back  so  far  in  order  to  come  at  the  founda* 
tion  and  original  of  this  practice,  which  Mr.  L'Estrangc*  informs 
us  "  was  first  occasioned  by  the  service  of  the  Church  being 
"  performed  in  Latin,  a  language  very  unedifying  to  a  non-in- 
"  telligent  people :  and  therefore  that  so  many,  so  much  inte- 
**  rested  and  concerned  in  those  sacred  offices,  should  not  be 
totally  excluded  as  idle  spectators,  or  fit  for  nothing  but  now 
and  then  to  return  an  amen  to  they  knew  not  what,  this  ex- 
"  pedient  was  devised ;  viz.,  that  the  people  should  be  exhorted 
**  to  join  in  prayer,  according  to  certain  heads  dictated  to  them 
*'  by  the  minister,  in  the  English  tongue,  observing  the  method 
''  and  materials  of  the  then  prayer  for  (Ul  states  of  men.     So 

^  P.  171,  2d  edit  1690.  «  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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thaty  of  all  the  service  then  used,  this  only  could  properly 
be  called  common  prayer,  as  being  the  only  form  wherein  the 
whole  congregation  did  join  in  consort ;  which,  because  it  was 
made  by  way  of  allocution,  or  speaking  to  the  people,  agree- 
ing with  what  the  primitive  Church  called  irpoa(l>a>vrf<ri^,  was 
called  bidding  of  prayers,** 
From  this  account  of  Mr.  L'Estrange,  indeed,  an  argument 
may  be  drawn,  that,  since  the  performance  of  the  public  service 
in  an  unknoton  tongue  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  ministers  cUc^- 
tating  to  the  people  whom  and  what  they  should  pray  for,  there 
is  no  reason  for  continuing  that  practice  among  us  now,  because 
the  people,  understanding  the  whole  service  of  the  Church,  have 
no  occasion  to  be  taught  afterwards  in  what  prayers  they  are  to 
join.     If  any  are  pleased  to  make  this  objection,  I  see  nothing 
at  all  that  is  unreasonable  in  it  or  unjust ;  provided  I  may  be 
allowed  to  prosecute  the  argument,  and  to  infer  that  since  the 
liturgy,  or  public  service  of  the  Church,  is  so  well  adapted  to . 
the  understanding  of  the  people,  and  so  comprehensive  of  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  asked,  there  ia  no  more  need  of  any 
prayer  to  be  added  afterwards  by  the  minister  than  there  is 
of  his  instructing  the  people  how  to  pray.     And  therefore,  if 
ever  our  superiors  shall  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a  short  col- 
lect or  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  word,  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  exhortation  now  prescribed  by  the  canon,  I  declare  for 
myself  I  foresee  no  imperfection  or  injury  that  will  arise  to 
the  service  by  such  a  change.     But  till  they  who  have  alone 
the  power  of  making  alterations  shall  see  fit  to  release  us  from 
our  present  obligations,  I  apprehend  we  are  still  as  much  bound 
to  use  the  exhortatory  or  bidding  form  as  ever  we  were  before 
the  Reformation.     It  is  true,  indeed,  when  our  daily  morning 
and  evening  service  was  translated  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  and  enjoined  to  be  publicly  used  in  our  mother-tongue, 
the  people  were  then  rendered  capable  of  joining  in  the  common 
prayer,  and  so  the  first  cause  of  the  bidding  form  was  then  ceased 
and  removed ;  and  consequently  it  might  then  have  grown  obso- 
lete and  useless,  had  not  the  Reformation  furnished  the  Church 
with  another  occasion  for  continuing  it. 

For  that  prince,  having  once  found  means  to  throw  off  and  ije  reasons 
reject  the  pope's  authority,  which  he  had  so  long  usurped  in^JB^J***' 
these  dominions,  used  all  possible  artifices  to  assume  the  same  ^><>°* 
supremacy  to  himself;  and  therefore,  having  taken  upon  himself 
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the  title  of  Supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England^  he 
thought  it  not  enough  that  he  was  so  recognised  by  act  of  par- 
liament;^ but  a  proclamation  was  issued  out,  June  9,  a.d.  1534^ 
declaring  and  signifying  his  royal   pleasure  that  €Ul  and  all 
manner  of  ecclesiastical  persons  should  teach^  preachy  publish^ 
and  declare f  in  all  manner  of  churches,  the  said  his  just  title, 
style,  and  jurisdiction,  on  every  Sunday  and  high  feast  through- 
out the  year.^     And,  either  by  the  same  or  another  proclama- 
tion,  it  was  further  ordered  that  the  pope^s  name   should  be 
utterly  rased  out  of  all  prayers,  orisons,  rubrics,  canons  (>f  mass- 
books,  and  all  other  books  in  the  churc/ies,  and  his  memory  never 
more  to  be  remembered,  except  to  his  contumely  and  reproachJ 
Hence,  I  think,  we  have  a  fair  conjecture  at  the  reasons   of 
continuing  the  bidding  form.     The  king's  title  and  jurisdiction, 
we   see,  were  to  be  published  and  declared  in  all  manner   of 
churches,  by  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  on  every  Suh^ 
day  and  high  feast  throughout  the  year;  and  therefore  some 
proper  part  of  the  public  service,  wherein  this  should  be  done, 
was  to  be  appointed  and  assigned.     Now,  to  have  ordered  it  in 
the  prayers  would  have  looked  like  an  absurdity,  since  it  would 
have  been  the  reminding  of  God  what  power  and  jurisdiction 
was  ascribed  to  his  vicegerent  on  earth.     To  have  obliged  the 
preacher  always  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  would 
have  prevented  his  treating  on  other  more  useful  and  necessary 
points  of  divinity.    It  being  not  convenient,  therefore,  to  be  done 
either  of  these  ways,  it  was  found  expedient  that  the  form  of 
bidding  prayers  should  be  still  retained ;  which  being  an  old  and 
accustomed  method  of  speaking  to  the  people,  the  king's  titles 
might  easily  be  inserted  in  it,  and  so  published  to  the  congrega- 
tion without  any  apparent  irregularity.     To  this  end,  this  form 
was  one  of  the  first  that  was  amended,  by  leaving  out  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals,  with  several  superstitious  directions,  and  by 
contracting  the  whole  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  might  be, 
that  so  the  acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy  might  be  the 
chief  thing  taken  notice  of.     Accordingly,  about  the  year  1535, 
the  following  order  was  issued  out  by  authority : — 

The  N^c-         Thi^  is  an  order  taken  for  preaching  and  bidding  of  beads,  in 

Henry  viif.  all  sermous  to  be  made  within  this  realm. 

<*  26  H.  VIII.  c.  i.,  and  28  H.  VIII.         •  See  Dr.  Heylin's  ^tWoriM/ mif  A/i«. 
c.  7  and  10.  ceUaneout  TVaeiM,  pp.  150, 151. 

'  h^EUnngt'B  AUiaHetf  p.  172. 
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First :  Whosoever  shall  preach  in  the  presence  of  the  Icing's 
highness  and  the  queen's  grace^  shall,  in  the  bidding  of  beads, 
pray  for  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  quick  as 
dead,  and  especially  for  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  realm ;  and 
first,  as  we  be  most  bounden,  for  our  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  being  immediately  next  under  God,  the  only  supreme 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England:  and  for  the  most  graci^ 
ous  lady  Queen  Ann  his  wife,  and  for  the  lady  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
let  and  heir  to  them  both :  and  no  further. 

Item :  The  preacher  in  all  other  places  of  this  realm,  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  king's  said  highness  and  the  queen's  grace, 
shall,  in  the  bidding  of  the  beads,  pray  first  in  manner  and  form, 
and  word  for  word,  as  is  above  ordained  and  limited ;  adding 
thereto,  in  the  second  part,  for  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
for  the  whole  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  specially  such  as  the 
preacher  shall  name  of  his  devotion ;  and  thirdly,  for  all  dukes, 
earls,  marquisses,  and  for  all  the  whole  temporality  of  this  realm, 
and  especiaily  such  as  the  preacher  shall  name  of  devotion ;  and 
finally,  for  the  souls  of  all  them  that  be  dead,  and  especially  such 
as  it  shall  please  the  preacher  to  name,^ 

Now,  though  in  this  form  it  is  said  the  preacher  shall  j>ra^,  An  example 
yet  such  prajer  is  ordered  to  be  performed  by  bidding  of  beads  ;  tice  in  his 
by  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  and  as  1  have  already  shewed,  was  BiSop  uti- 
always  understood  the  minister's  directing  the  people  what  they 
were  to  pray  for,  and  then  summing  up  their  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  An  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  form  used 
by  Bishop  Latimer  in  his  sermon  before  the  convocation,  the 
9th  of  June,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this  same  King  Henry. 
Having  opened  his  text  and  delivered  his  introduction  (as  the 
custom  then  was),  he  proceeds  to  bid  the  prayers  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — I  pray  you  all  to  pray  with  me  unto  Ood,  and 
that  in  your  petition  you  desire  that  these  two  things  he  vouch' 
safe  to  grant  us:  first,  a  mouth  for  me  to  speak  rightly;  next, 
ears  for  you,  that  in  hearing  m£  ye  may  take  profit  at  my  hand. 
And  that  this  may  come  to  effect,  you  shall  desire  him  unto 
whom  our  master  Christ  bad  we  should  pray,  saying  even  the 
same  prayer  that  he  himself  did  institute:  wherein  ye  shall 
pray  for  our  most  gracious  sovereign  lord  the  king,  chief  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  under  Christ,  and  for 
the  most  excellent,  gracious,  and  virttunis  lady  Queen  Jane,  his 

V  See  Dr.  Heylin's  Tracts^  p.  147. 
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most  lawful  wife,  and  for  all  his,  whether  they  be  of  the  clergy 
or  laity,  whether  they  be  of  the  nobility  or  else  other  kU  ffrace's 
subjects;   not  forgetting  those  that,  being  departed  cut  of  this 
transitory  life,  and  now  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace,   and  rest 
from  their  labours  in  quietness  and  in  pe€u:eable  sleep,  faithfully^ 
lovingly,  and  patiently  looking  for  that  that  they  clearly  shall 
see,  when  God  shall  be  so  pleased.    For  all  these,  and  for  grace 
necessary,  ye  shaU  say  unto  Ood  God's  prayer,  Pater-noster.^ 
Theinjimc-         That  the  same  practice  was  continued  during  all  the  rest  of 
Edwud^  King  Henry's  reign^  I  suppose  will  not  be  questioned;   espe- 
cially considering  the  severe  temper  of  that  prince  in  exacting 
strict  obedience  to  all  his  commands.      Upon  his  decease,  his 
son  Edward  VI.  succeeded,  who,  immediately  after  bis  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  gave  out  his  injunctions  both  to  the  clergj 
and  laity,  amongst  which  most  of  his  father's  were  re-established. 
Accordingly  the  form  of  bidding  the  common  prayers  (for  so  it 
was  called)  was  republished  and  enforced  anew,  though  some- 
thing varying  from  the  form  that  had  been  enjoined  by  King 
Henry.     As  it  stands  in  Bishop  Sparrow's  Collection,^  it  runs 
thus: — 

You  shall  pray  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  especially  for  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland:  wherein, 
first,  I  commend  to  your  devout  prayers  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  supreme  head  immediately  under  God  of  the  spirituality 
and  temporality  of  the  same  Church;  and  for  Queen  Katherine 
dowager,  and  also  for  my  Lady  Mary  and  my  Lady  Elizabeth, 
the  king's  sisters. 

Secondly,  you  shall  pray  for  the  lord  protector's  grace,  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  king's  majesty's  council,'  for  all  the  lords  of  this 
realm,  and  for  the  clergy  and  commons  of  the  same;  beseeching 
Almighty  God  to  give  every  of  them,  in  his  degree,  grace  to  use 
themselves  in  such  wise  as  may  be  to  God's  glory,  the  king's  Aan- 
our,  and  the  weal  of  this  realm* 

Thirdly,  ye  shaU  pray  for  all  them  that  be  departed  out  of 
this  world  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  they  with  us,  and  we 
them,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  may  rest,  both  body  and  soul, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
The  practice        Here  wc  See  the  king  was  still  to  be  acknowledged  supreme 
reign.        "  hsod  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  ^c,  in  as  full  terms 

^  See  Bp.  Latimer'a  SermonSf  printed  *  P.  13. 

by  John  Day,  1562,  fol.  8. 
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SB  King  Henry  VIII.  vas.  And  the  form  prescribed  for  doing 
this  was  a  form  of  allocution  or  direction  to  the  people.  It  was 
the  minister  that  was  directed  to  speak  these  words ;  and  it  was 
to  the  people  that  he  was  to  say,  You  shall  pray  for  the  whole 
congregation  of  Chrisfs  Churchy  &c. ;  and,  I  commend  to  yowr  cfe- 
vout  prayers  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty ^  &c.  And  this  ExempUfied 
order  we  find  strictly  observed  by  Archbishop  Parker  (then  vice-  »i»op  Parker' 
chancellor  of  Cambridge),  who,  preaching  Martin  Bucer*s  fune- 
ral sermon  in  King  Edward's  reign,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  dis- 
course begins  his  exhortation  to  prayer,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  said  king,  paraphrasing  the  form  therein  prescribed, 
and  all  the  way  directing  his  speech  to  the  people :  Commendo 
vobis  Ecclesiam  CathoUcam,  &c« ;  orate  insuper  pro  omnibus  m, 
&c. ;  and,  orate  pro  Ecclesia  Anglicana  et  Hibemica^  &c.^ 
The  same  method  was  punctually  observed  by  Bishop  Gardi-  Bishop  oar. 
ner,  as  appears  from  a  sermon  of  his  preached  before  the  king 
A.D.  1550,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  where  he  keeps  ^almost 
to  the  very  words  of  this  injunction.'  The  same  also  might  be 
shewed  from  several  sermons  of  Bishop  Latimer,  already  men-  «nd  BUhop 
tioned,''^  but  particularly  from  one  which  he  preached  at  Stam- 
ford in  this  same  year  \^  only  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  latter, 
instead  oi  praying  for  the  dead,  he  rather  exhorts  the  people  to 
praise  God  for  his  goodness  shewed  to  them. 

This  is  sufficient  for  King  Edward's  reign.  Upon  his  death,  ^JT^^^e  w^^ 
Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne ;  and,  with  her,  superstition  re-  beth's  reign, 
turned  like  a  torrent  upon  the  nation.  The  pope's  supremacy 
was  again  acknowledged,^  the  service  was  performed  in  Latin, 
and  consequently  the  first  occasion  of  the  bidding  prayers  re- 
vived. But,  through  a  signal  providence,  the  storm  was  soon 
blown  over:  Queen  Mary's  reign  proves  but  short;  and  the 
succession  of  her  sister.  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  Protestant,  gives 
new  life  to  the  Reformation.  The  nation  is  again  delivered 
firom  the  tyranny  of  the  pope ;  and  what  added  to  the  deliver- 
ance, there  was  no  pope  set  up  at  home  in  his  stead :  whereas 
King  Henry  had  only  transferred  the  usurpation  to  himself. 
We  were  freed,  indeed,  from  all  subjection  and  obedience  to  a 
foreign  power,  but  still  found  a  power  as  arbitrary  claimed  by 

^  Vid.  Buceri  Scripta  AngUeana,  p.         ■"  See  Bishop  Latimer's  Sermons,  pp. 
898.  38,42,51,108. 

1  See  Dr.  Heylin's  Tracts,  p.  \55.  •  Ibid.  p.  88. 

<>  1  and  2  PhiL  and  Mar.  c.  8. 
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one  at  home.     The  king,  under  the  notion  of  being  supreme 
head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  assumed  to  himself 
all  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  that  had  been   exercised  by 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  its  full  extent ;  insomuch  that  eyen  the 
power  of  ordination  was  seemingly  asserted  to  be  originaUy  in 
the  crown :  Bonner  submitting,  as  Bishop  Burnet  informs  us, 
to  take  out  what  he  calls  a  strange  commission;  wherein  he  says, 
he  was  empowered,  in  the  king's  stead,  to  ordain  such  as  kefouni 
worthy,  to  present  and  give  institution,  with  all  the  other  parts  oj 
the  episcopal  authority,  for  which  he  was  duly  commissionated; 
and  that  to  hist  during  the  king's  pleasure  only.^     This  vras  a 
power  the   people   could  by  no  means  bear   should    be   e?er 
claimed  by  any  prince  again  ;  and  therefore  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  throne,  she  foimd  it  no  less  conducive  to  her 
interest  than  agreeable  to  her  inclination  to  disclaim  all  right  or 
pretence  to  any  such  authority*     For  which  reason,  to  remoTC 
the  people's  jealousy,  at  the  end  of  her  injimctions,  published 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  was  added  an  admonition  to  simple 
men  deceived  by  malicious  ;  wherein  was  declared  that  the  queeu 
laid  claim  to  no  other  supremacy  than,  under  God,  to  have  the 
sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom  within  her 
realms,  whether  ecclesi€tstical  or  temporal,  so  as  no  other  foreign 
power  should  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over  them.     The 
admonition,  indeed,  seems  to  hint  that  this  was  all  that  King 
Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI.  had  chaUenged  or  used:  but,  if 
Bishop  Burnet  may  be  believed,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the 
former  had  taken  a  much  larger  step.<i     However,  the  queen 
had  juster  notions ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles were  published,  about  three  years  afterwards,  the  chief  go- 
vernment attributed  to  the  queen's  majesty  was  explained  to  be 
t/iat  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to 
all  godly  princes  in  holy  Scriptures  by  God  himself:   that   is, 
that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and 
restrain  with  the   CIVIL  sword  the   stubborn  and  evU^doersJ 
Accordingly,  the  queen  declines  the  title  of  Supreme  head  mi 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  assumed  by  her  father,  and  con- 
tents herself  with  the  more  modest  one  of  Supreme  governor  of 

*  See  Bishop  Baniet's  HUtory  qfthe         '*  Hutory  nf  the  Rif&nmaHon,  m  be- 
R^ormaiion,  vol.  i.  p.  267,  2d  edit. ;  and     fore. 
CoUeeiion  qf  Recordg,  p.  184.  '  Article  37. 
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the  recUm,  as  well  in  causes  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.  The  for* 
mer^  we  have  seen,  was  stretched  to  imply  that  the  king  was  the 
fountain  of  all  power  in  the  Church,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral :  by  the  other  is  declared  to  be  intended  no  more  than  a 
civil  authority  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes.  And,  by 
the  way,  I  take  this  to  be  a  difference  which  those  gentlemen  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  who  still  pray  for  the  king  under  the 
first  title  of  Supreme  head,  which  has  been  long  since  disowned 
by  our  princes,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  we  may  suppose 
infers  a  power  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  temporal  governor. 

However,  the'  supremacy  of  the  queen,  under  these  proper  JJ^^JJ"^" 
limitations,  was  found  necessary  to  be  propagated  over  all  hei'r«»«^'^^«»- 
dominions,  the  better  to  keep  out  the  pope's  jurisdiction.  Ing^^"^^"-^- 
order  to  this,  all  ecclesiastical  persons  having  cure  of  souls  were 
required  and  enjoined  to  declare  and  manifest  in  their  sermons, 
four  times  a  year  at  least,  that  no  manner  of  obedience  within  the 
queen^s  dominions  was  due  unto  any  such  foreign  power.^  And 
to  prevent  any  that  acknowledged  the  papal  supremacy  from 
getting  into  the  pulpit  and  corrupting  the  people  vnth  opposite 
notions,  the  same  order  was  revived  which  had  before  been  en- 
joined by  King  Henry  and  King  Edward ;  viz.  that  the  queen's 
titles  should  be  inserted  in  the  form  of  bidding  prayers,  which 
should  still  continue  to  be  used  before  every  sermon  :  by  which 
means  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  any  to  preach  without 
first  recognising  the  regal  supremacy.  For  this  purpose,  at  the 
end  of  the  injunctions,  a  new  form  was  published  (with  which 
our  present  canon  agrees  almost  word  for  word),  being  a  form  of 
allocution  or  direction  to  the  people,  in  the  following  terms : 

The  form  of  bidding  the  prayers,  to  be  used  generally  in  this 
uniform  sort. 

Ye  shall  pray  for  Chrisfs  holy  Catholic  Church;  that  is,  for 
the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  And  herein  I  require  you  most  specially  to  pray  for 
the  queeris  Tnost  excellent  majesty,  our  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  causes  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal.  You  shall  also  pray  for  the  ministers  of  God^s  holy 
word  and  sacraments,  as  well  archbishops  and  bishops  as  other 
pastors  and  curates.     You  shall  also  pray  for  the  queen^s  most 

*  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  injanct.  i.,  in  Buhop  Sparrow'i  Collection^  p.  67. 
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honourable  council,  and  for  all  the  nobtUttf  of  this  retdm,  thai  all 
and  every  of  these^  in  their  callings^  may  serpe  truly  €md 
fully  to  tlie  glory  of  God  and  edifying  of  his  people, 
the  account  that  they  must  make.     Aho  ye  shall  pray  for  the 
whole  commons  of  this  realm,  that  they  may  live  in  true  faiA  and 
fear  of  God,  in  humble  obedience  and  brotherly  chariiy  one  to- 
wards another.     Finally,  let  us  praise  God  for  all  those  tkat  are 
departed  out  of  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ;  and  pray  unto 
God  that  we  may  have  grace  for  to  direct  our  Uves  after  their 
good  example;  that,  after  this  life,  we  with  them  may  he  made 
partakers  of  the  glorious  resurrection  in  the  Ufe  everlasting.^ 
The  practice        This  is  the  form  prescribed  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  the  prae- 
EHsabeth'i    tice  upoD  it  during  her  reign  may  be  shewn  as  clearly  as  in 
either  of  the  reigns  that  have  been  already  examined.     The 
timesj  indeed,  must  be  supposed  to  be  still  too  ancient,  and  the 
sermons  of  our  divines  still  too  scarce,  for  the  reader  to  expect 
many  instances  of  it  produced :  but,  I  assure  him,  all  that  I  can 
find  amongst  the  professed  members  of  the  Church  are  full  and 
clear  for  the  bidding  form.     The  form  used  by  Parker,  in  die 
time  of  King  Edward,  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  shewn 
to  be  an  exhortation.     And  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  changed 
it  when  he  was  promoted  by  this  queen  to  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, which  laid  him  under  an  obligation,  both  by  his  ex- 
ample and  authority,  to  recommend  and  enforce  his  old  practice, 
as  being  conformable  to  the  injunctions  of  his  royal  mistress. 
But,  besides  this,  we  have  two  or  three  direct  proofs  of  the 
usage  in  this  reign,  from  men  of  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church.     Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  sermon  upon  Luke  ii.  15,  after 
naming  the  text,  begins  his  discourse  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  call  upon  God  with  earnest  and  hearty  prayer  (t •  e.  to 
say  with  fervency  the  Lord's  Prayer),  and  then  goes  on  to  in- 
struct them  what  they  were  to  ask.     And  here  I  commend  unio 
you  (saith  he)  the  good  estate  of  God's  holy  and  catholic  Church, 
and  therein  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  &c ;  and  so  on, 
all  the  way,  in  a  commendatory  form,  according  to  the  heads 
prescribed  by  the  queen's  injunction.^     Another  instance  we 
have  in  a  Latin  sermon  of  Dr.  Peam,  master  of  Peter- house  in 
Cambridge,  and  dean  of  Ely,  preached  in  King's  College  chapel 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  August  1564,  when  she  visited  that 
university.     And  it  is  observable,  by  the  way,  that  notice  had 

»  bishop  Sparrow's  Colltciion,  p.  85.  ■  See  Bishop  Jewel's  5'«rM0fM. 
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been  given  to  the  university  that  they  should  take  care  to  have 
every  thing  performed  in  due  order.  The  doctor  therefore,  in 
the  pulpit,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  her  majesty's  injunctions,  made  use  of  a  form  to  the 
same  effect.  The  sermon  being  in  Latin,  the  form  was  so  too ; 
but  the  contents  of  it,  in  English,  run  after  this  manner :  /  com- 
mend  unto  your  prayers  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  wheresoever 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  particularly  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland^  In  which  prayers  ye  shall  pray,  in  the 
first  place,  for  our  most  excellent  princess  and  lady  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  &c.  Ye  shall  also  pray  for  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  ministers  of  God's  Church,  &c.  Concluding  at  last 
with  these  words :  For  these,  and  for  grace  necessary  for  you 
and  for  me,  let  us  call  upon  God  in  the  prayer  appointed  by 
Christ.^  To  these  I  might  add  the  practice  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
but  that  his  authority  will  be  of  greater  weight  in  the  next 
reign,  which  will  come  in  turn  to  be  taken  notice  of:  however, 
we  have  a  sermon  of  his  preached  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth,  for  his  doctor's  degree,  with  the  usual  exhortation,  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  to  prayer  and  praiseJ  The  same,  I  dare  say, 
might  be  shewn  from  other  divines,  had  I  time  to  search  into 
them :  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that,  wherever  I  should  meet  with 
the  form  which  any  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  used 
before  his  sermon,  I  should  find  it  to  be  commendatory,  or  a 
form  of  exhortation* 

Nay,  even  the  Puritans,  who  were  the  first  that  brought  up  The  form  of 
the  form  of  invocation,  though  they  had  been  above  twenty  years  fint  brought 
labouring  to  overthrow  the  public  liturgy,  and  avoided  all  that  Puriuoi. 
time,  as  much  as  they  could  possibly,  the  being  present  at  the 
reading  of  it,  could  yet  conform  to  bid  prayers  in  the  pulpit. 
This  we  may  gather  from  a  Collection  of  the  Sentences  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Puritans  in  Kent  in  1583,  where  we  meet  with  this 
supplement  to  the  form  then  used :   Ye  shall  pray  also  that  God 
would  strike  through  the  sides  of  all  such  as  go  about  to  take  away 
from  the  ministers  of  tlie  gospel  the  liberty  which  is  granted  them 
by  the  word  of  God.* 

From  hence  it  is  plain  that  the  form  they  then  used  was  a 
form  of  exhortation,  since  the  supplement  here  added  was  in 

«  See  Mr   Bowtell's  Drftnee  of  the        *  Stiype's  Life  qf  Arekbiakop  WhH^ 
F^fiy-Af^h  Canon,  p.  45.  gift,  p.  12 1. 

y  Bishop  Andrews,  Opuecula,  p.  1. 
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that  method:  but  at  last,  when  they  found  diey  conld  by  no 
means  procure  the  removal  and  abolishing  of  the  CommoD 
Prayer,  this  expedient  was  thought  upon  to  evade  it ;  vix.  that 
those  who  could  not  comply  with  the  public  liturgy  should  keep 
out  of  the  church  till  prayers  were  done ;  after  which,  the  min- 
ister that  was  to  preach  should,  before  his  discourse,  repeat  a 
form  of  prayer  of  his  own  composing,  more  agreeable  and  suit- 
able to  the  disposition  of  his  hearers.  The  first  that  took  up  this 
practice,  as  Bishop  Wettenhal  assures  us,*  was  the  famous  Mr. 
Cartwright,  who,  though  he  dreaded  the  desk,  would  often  steal 
into  the  pulpit.  But  his  hearers  not  caring  to  come  into  church 
till  sermon  began,  and  yet  thinking  it  irregular  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  discourse,  without  any  preparation  but  the  Liord*s 
Prayer,  desired  that  he  would  firame  a  prayer  of  his  own,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  could  not  join  in  the  lituigy.  To  this  Cart- 
wright  complies,  and  turns  the  heads  of  the  bidding  form,  to- 
gether with  some  others  of  his  own  invention,  into  a  form  of 
prayer,  which  he  continually  used  from  that  time  forward,  as 
Bishop  Wettenhal  informs  us,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
practice,  thus  begmi,  flew  like  lightning,  saith  this  author,  from 
east  to  west :  the  Puritans  in  all  places  following  the  example 
of  their  leader,  and  boasting  of  their  new  stratagem  for  the 
avoiding  of  the  Common  Prayer.  Ego  nnguUs  Sabbatis  (saith 
one  of  them),  si  non  alius  adveniens  locum  suppleat,  cum  pra- 
scripta  liturgias  formula  nihil  habens  commercii,  in  coetu  co9s-* 
cionem  habeo  idque  reverendorum  fratrum  consilio,  I  pre€u:h  in 
the  congregation  every  Sabbath-day  (for  so  he  calls  it),  if  no  other 
that  comes  by  chance  supplies  my  place^  without  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  stated  liturgy  ^  and  thai  by  the  advice  of  the  reve- 
rend brethren}^ 

The  queen  did  what  she  could  to  curb  this  irregularity ;  and 
therefore  she  not  only,  by  her  visitors,  enforced  her  injunction, 
but,  by  an  express  proclamation  on  purpose,  as  Bishop  Wetten- 
hal had  heard,^  required  their  compliance  with  the  bidding  form. 
It  is  true,  all  she  could  do  did  but  Uttle  avail :  ministers  of  all 
persuasions  running  into  the  abuse,  some  out  of  approbation, 
and  others  for  fear  lest  their  congregation  should  slight  and 

•  Bishop  Wettenhal's  Giftt  and  Offieet  Positiona,  book  iiL  c.  v.  p.  84,  for  which 

in  tke  Public  Worthip  qf  God,  chap.  iv.  he  quotes  Henry  Asker  to  Field,  April 

p.  151,&c.  U,  1585. 

»»  ArchbiBbop    Bancroft's   Danfferotu  ^  p.  152. 
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forsake  them  if  they  did  not  appear  to  be  as  well  gifted  as  their 
neighbours*  However,  enough  was  done  for  us  to  discern,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  that  the  changing  the  words  of  the  in- 
junction into  a  direct  form  of  prayer  was  against  the  design  and 
intention  of  the  imposers* 

When  King  James  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  this  prac-  The  bidding 
tice  had  pretty  generally  obtained,  insomuch  that  the  ministers  forced  Jmh 
themselves,  preferring  their  own  composures  to  the  service  of  James. 
the  Church,  would  frequently  walk  in  the  churchyard  till  sermon^ 
timey  rather  than  he  present  at  public  prayer  A    And  by  this 
means  too,  those  who  scrupled  the  regal  supremacy  could  more 
decently  evade  the  acknowledging  it  in  the  pulpit,  by  pleading 
that  the  form  originally  prescribed  being  now  by  custom  turned 
into  a  prayer,  it  would  not  be  so  proper,  in  the  middle  of  their 
petitions  to  God,  to  inform  or  remind  him  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity.    This  omission  the  king  himself  took  notice  of  in  the  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  speaking  against  it  with  no  little 
resentment.®     Now,  against  both  these  abuses,  the  same  remedy 
was  thought  proper  to  be  applied ;  and  that  was,  the  enforcing, 
by  a  fresh  sanction,  the  former  injimction  of  Queen  Elizabeth : 
by  which  means  it  would  probably  follow  that  the  people,  being 
debarred  of  the  preacher's  effusions,  would  be  the  more  ready 
to  frequent  the  public  service  of  the  Church;   and  also  that 
the  preachers,  being  now  obliged  to  the  old  custom  of  bidding 
prayers,  might,  without  any  impropriety,  as  they  were  speaking 
to  the  people,  declare  and  acknowledge  the  king's  titles  and  su- 
premacy.    To  this  end,  when  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions  and  canons  were  agreed  upon  by  both  houses  of  con- 
vocation in  the  first  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  afterwards 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in  due  form  of  law,  it  was 
thought  fit  that  the  said  injunction  of  the   preceding   queen 
should  be  enjoined  and  enforced  by  the  said  book  of  canons. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fifty-fifth  of  these  canons,  we  have  the  said 
injunction  almost  word  for  word,  excepting  two  or  three  very 
small  alterations.     The  title  of  it  is  called : 

The  Fo/tm  of  a  Prayer  to  be  used  by  all  Preachers  Jc/bre '^  the  futy- 

^  ^  ^  J         fifth  canon. 

thevr  Sermon* 


*  Bishop  Barlow's  Aeeount  qftke  Con-         *  Ibid,  (at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
ferenee  at  Hampton  Court  (the  second     day's  conference),  p.  8J. 
day),  p.  55,  Lond.  162.5. 
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The  body  of  it  runs  tlius : 

Before  all  sermons^  lectures,  amd  homiUeM,  the  preacken  tad 
ministers  shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in  prayer  in  thit 
form  or  to  this  effect,  €ts  briefly  as  conveniently  they  may.     Ye 
shall  pray  for  Christ's  holy  catholic  Church ;  that  is,  for  the 
whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  thrtnighout  the 
whole  world,  and  especially  for  the  Churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land,  and  Ireland.     And  herein  T  require  you  most  especiaUy  to 
pray  for  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  our  sovereign  lord 
James,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  supreme  governor  of  these  his  realms  and  aU 
other  his  dominions  and  countries,  over  aU  persons,  in  all  causes, 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.     Ye  shall  also  pray  for  our 
gracious  queen  Ann,  the  noble  prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king  and  queen's  royal  issue.     Ye  shall  also  pray  for  the  msms- 
ters  of  God's  holy  word  and  sacraments,  as  well  archbishops  and 
bishops  as  other  pastors  and  curates.     You  shall  also  pray  for  the 
king's  most  honourable  council,  and  for  all  the  nobility  and  magis- 
trates of  this  realm ;  that  aU  and  every  of  these,  in  their  several 
callings,  may  serve  truly  and  painfully  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
edifying  and  weU^goveming  of  his  people,  remembering  the  ac- 
count that  they  must  make.     Also  ye  shall  pray  for  the  whole 
commons  of  this  recUm,  that  they  may  live  in  the  true  faith  and 
fear  of  God,  in  humble  obedience  to  the  king,  and  brotherly  cha- 
rity one  to  another.   Finally,  let  us  praise  God  for  all  those  whiA 
are  departed  out  of  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  pray  unto 
God  that  we  may  have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after  their  good 
example;  that,  this  Ufe  ended,  we  may  be  made  partakers  with 
them  of  the  glorious  resurrection  in  the  Ufe  everlasting.    Ahvmfs 
concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  title  of         This  is  the  rule  by  which  we  now  stand  obliired :  and  there> 

totf  canon  no  *^ 

antboritYfor  fore  if  this  gives  us  no  liberty  to  use  a  form  of  invocation,  I 
r»y«>^-  know  not  by  what  authority  we  assume  such  a  license.  Let  us, 
then,  examine  into  the  words  of  the  canon,  and  see  if  any  part 
of  it  will  coimtenance  the  practice  of  turning  it  into  a  prayer. 
What  is  oftenest  uiged  by  those  that  use  an  inrocation,  I  know, 
is  the  title,  which  is.  The  Form  of  a  Prayer  to  be  used  by  all 
Preachers  before  their  Sermon,  which  in  the  Latin  edition  (which 
received  the  same  sanction  as  the  English)  is  called,  Precatioms 
Formula,  a  Concionatoribus  in  Concionum  suarum  ingressu,  imi- 
tanda:  A  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  imitated  by  Preachers  in  their 
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entrance  upon  their  Sermons.  From  whence  it  is  argued,  that 
in  both  editions  the  form  here  prescribed  is  called  a  form  of 
prayer,  and,  in  the  Latin  especially,  a  form  of  prayer  to  be 
**  imitated;  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  design  of  the  canon 
"  was  only  to  instruct  and  direct  the  preachers  what  matter  and 
"  heads  their  prayers  should  consist  of." 

Now  any  one  that  reflects  upon  what  has  already  been  said, 
will  of  himself  conclude  that  it  could  never  have  been  the  design 
of  those  that  drew  up  this  canon  to  have  it  imderstood  with  any 
such  latitude.  I  have  shewed  that  such  a  notion  of  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  first  intent  of  the 
form,  and  that  the  establishing  it  now  in  the  form  of  a  canon 
was  only  a  revival  of  an  old  injunction  (which  required  the  use 
of  the  bidding  form),  and  that  too  by  way  of  a  prohibition  to 
those  who  had  transgressed  and  trespassed  against  the  said  in- 
junction by  the  use  of  a  direct  form  of  prayer  or  invocation. 
The  convocation,  therefore,  cannot  be  imagined  to  give  a  license 
by  this  canon  for  a  form  of  prayer,  unless  we  suppose  that  they 
made  a  law  for  the  permission  of  that  which  it  was  their  design 
to  prevent,  and  which  they  have  really  done  enough  to  prevent, 
if  the  canon  itself  be  allowed  to  have  any  force;  for  that,  I  think. 
Is  as  strong  as  words  can  make  it,  for  the  use  of  the  bidding  or 
exhortatory  form.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  impropriety, 
it  must  be  in  the  title,  which  I  presume  will  be  thought  to  have 
no  influence  upon  the  canon.  Titulus  non  est  lex  is  a  maxim 
among  the  lawyers,  who  (if  there  be  any  inconsistency)  always 
submit  the  title  to  be  governed  by  the  law,  and  not  the  law  by 
the  title.  Besides,  it  is  a  usual  way  of  expression,  even  among 
those  who  intend  to  speak  of  the  bidding  form,  often  to  call  it  a 
form  of  prayer.  This  I  have  observed  frequently  in  my  searches 
among  the  authors  that  have  had  any  occasion  to  mention  it; 
particularly  in  Dr.  Heylin,  who,  to  a  treatise  that  he  has  writ 
on  purpose  to  vindicate  the  use  of  the  form  of  bidding  of 
prayers,  has  given  the  title  of  J[  brief  Discourse  touching  the 
Form  of  Prayer  appointed  to  be  used  by  Preachers  before  their 
SermonsJ 

If,  then,  the  title  of  the  canon  can  be  of  no  service  to  vin-^  Theoccmsion 

,,  ,  *./%«  T  i«  1      of  the  canon. 

dicate  the  use  of  a  form  of  prayer,  I  presume  nothmg  can  be 
pleaded  for  it  from  the  canon  itself,  which  is  a  direct  and  po8U 
tivc  law  against  such  a  form.     It  is  true,  indeed,  the  canon  is 

'  Amongit  hit  Huioricml  and  MiweUaneaus  Traeit,  p.  1 45. 
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only  a  continuation  of  an  old  injunction ;  but  it  is  such  a  con- 
tinuation as  is  more  express  and  positive  for  a  bidding  form 
than  any  injunction  that  went  before  it.  The  three  injunctioiis 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  V L,  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
contained  no  more  than  the  bare  form  that  was  to  be  used.  It 
was  not  foreseen  then  that  any  would  dispute  it,  and  therefoie 
they  thought  nothing  further  necessary  ^an  barely  to  enjcHn 
and  prescribe  the  form.  But  when,  afterwards,  it  was  found 
that  the  private  conceits  of  the  Puritan  faction  were  opposed 
to  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  this,  the 
regular  form  of  bidding  of  prayers  was  laid  aside,  to  make  room 
for  extempore  effusions  in  the  pulpit, — it  was  thought  proper 
not  only  to  revive  the  old  exhortatory  form,  but  also  to  confiim 
it  by  an  additional  clause,  which  should  declare  it  to  be  the 
design  and  intention  of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  always 
used  by  the  minister  as  an  exhortation  to  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly the  canon  begins  with  this  direction  or  admonition  to  the 
clergy :  Before  all  serTnons^  lectures,  and  homilies,  the  preachert 
and  ministers  shall  move  the  people  to  join  mth  them  in  praj/er 
in  this  form,  or  to  this  effect,  as  briefly  as  conveniently  they  maj/. 
The  duty  we  see  here  laid  upon  the  ministers  is,  to  move  the 
people  to  join  with  them  in  prayer.  Now,  moving  the  people  to 
join  in  prayer,  is  only  another  expression  for  that  of  Tndding  of 
prayers,  which  had  been  used  before;  for  though  bidding  and 
moving  are  two  different  words,  yet  they  both  signify  the  same 
thing.  For  when  we  bid  the  people  pray,  we  move  them  to  it; 
and  in  the  congregation  we  have  no  other  way  of  moving  the 
people  but  that  of  bidding  or  exhorting.  If,  then,  the  minister 
be  to  move  the  people  in  this  form, — i.  e.  in  the  form  contained 
in  the  canon,  or  to  that  effect, — it  is  plain  the  form  contained 
in  the  canon,  or  some  other  form  to  that  effect,  is  to  be  spoken 
to  the  people. 
o^j«^JJflm»  **  But  the  minister  (it  may  be  said)  is  to  move  the  people  to 

join  tpith  him  in  prayer,  which  supposes  the  minister  himself 
must  pray ;  how  else  can  the  people  join  with  him  in  prayer  i 
*'  All  the  intention,  therefore,  of  the  canon  may  be  only  that 
*'  the  minister  should  first  move  the  people  to  join  with  him 
^*  in  prayer  by  that  usual  form  of  speaking  to  them.  Let  ut 
*^  pray ;  and  then  should  proceed  to  a  form  of  invocation,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  heads  in  the  canon,  or  to  that  effect.** 

To  this  I  reply,  that  the  minister  is  imdoubtedly  to  pray 


It 
if 
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himself,  or  else  that  direction  in  the   canon,  that  he  should  P«  lord's 

,  Prayer  the 

move  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  prayer ^  would  be  very  P^^lL^^yf 

absurd«     But  still  this  gives  no  liberty  for  turning  the  words 

of  the  canon  into  a  form  of  prayer :  the  canon  plainly  prescrib* 

ing  another  prayer  to  be  used,  viz.  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is 

the  prayer  wherein  the  minister  and  people  are  to  join,  and  in 

which  they  are  to  sum  up  all  the  particulars  which  the  preacher 

has  been  dictating. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  some  contend  that  "  those  words  of  the  The  wonfa, 
canon,  always  canclxiding  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  are  part  of  j[«**^«'*<* 
"  the  form  therein  prescribed,  and  that  they  are  to  be  spoken,  ^^^* 
"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  form,  by  the  minister  to  the  people,  ^^^^  ^ 
"  who  is  to  instruct  and  direct  them,  whenever  they  pray,  to 
"  conclude  their  devotions  with  the  Lord's  Prayer."  This  is  a 
supposition  that  necessarily  implies  what  I  am  contending  for ; 
viz.  that  the  form  prescribed  by  the  canon  is  a  form  of  exhort- 
ation :  and  consequently,  so  far  they  and  I  agree.  But,  how- 
ever, concerning  those  particular  words,  I  must  take  leave  to 
declare  myself  of  a  different  opinion;  since  I  take  it  to  be 
plain  that  they  were  only  added  as  a  rubric  to  instruct  the 
minister  that  he  should  always  conclude  his  exhortation  to  the 
people  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  think  the  words  of  the  canon 
import  as  much :  the  minister  is  to  move  the  people  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer.  There  must  consequently,  therefore,  be  some 
prayer  for  them  to  join  in.  Now  the  form  in  the  canon  has 
been  shewn  already,  and  will  still  be  shewn  more  clearly,  to  be 
only  the  form  of  words  wherewith  he  is  to  move  the  people : 
they,  then,  cannot  of  themselves  be  the  form  that  they  are  to 
join  in.  Now,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  other  prayer 
than  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  for  which  reason  I  presume  that  this 
is  the  prayer  in  which  the  minister  and  people  are  to  join. 
What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  is,  the  practice  of  our  re- 
formers and  other  divines,  who  lived  nearest  the  times  when 
these  forms  were  imposed,  and  were  consequently  the  best  able 
to  judge  what  was  the  intent  and  design  of  them.  The  first  I 
have  mentioned  is  Bishop  Latimer,  who,  in  the  form  that  I  have 
transcribed  from  him  (pp.  7,  8),  plainly  shews  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  conclude  it  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  first  exhorts 
them  to  say  the  same  prayer  which  Christ  himself  did  institute; 
and  then,  after  he  had  directed  them  what  to  pray  for  in  it,  he 
concludes :  for  all  these,  and  for  grace  necessary,  ye  shall  say 
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unto  Ood  GodCs  prayer.  And  to  shew  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  then  said  by  allj  there  are  added  the  words  Pater^waier, 
the  old  name  for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  denote  that  it  was  said 
in  that  place*  The  same  might  be  observed  from  Bishop  An- 
drews and  Dr.  Peam :  but  I  think  it  needless  to  prove  a  fact 
so  plain ;  especially  considering  that,  in  those  early  times  of  the 
Reformation,  on  every  holyday  throughout  the  year,  when  there 
was  no  sermon,  the  ministers  were  obliged,  immediately  after  the 
Gospel,  openly  and  plainly  to  recite  to  their  parishioners,  in  the 
pulpit,  the  Pater-noster,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
in  English,  to  the  intent  the  people  might  learn  the  same.^  And 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  when  there  was  a  somon, 
and  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  instruct  the  people  what  they 
were  to  ask  for  in  this  prayer,  that  the  prayer  itself  should  be 
then  omitted.  Bishop  Latimer  shews  how  careful  and  diligent  he 
was  in  this  respect;  it  being  always  his  custom  to  use  U  both 
before  his  sermon  and  after  it,  that  so  the  people  might  leam 
it  the  sooner.^  And  if  he  used  it  before  the  sermon^  it  must 
be  at  the  close  of  his  bidding  prayers ;  for  that  was  the  place 
where  he  was  directed  to  say  it :  and  I  cannot  find,  throughout 
his  whole  volume  of  sermons,  any  mark  of  his  saying  it  except 
there,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  his  discourses.  Since  I 
am  got  upon  this  particular,  I  shall  mention  the  practice  of  one 
person  more,  of  a  much  later  date ;  and  that  is  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  form,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
sermon  preached  at  the  consecration  of  the  seven  bishops,  1660, 
is  clear  for  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer :  For  which  (saith  he), 
and  for  all  other  needful  blessings,  let  us  say  together  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord,  who  hath  taught  us  to  say.  Our  Father,  &c. 

But  whether  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  to  be  repeated  or  not,  I 
.do  not  take  to  be  material  to  the  point  in  hand,  since  either  way 
it  makes  for  a  bidding  form.  If  the  words  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  at  the  close  of  the  canon,  viz.  always  coneludtng 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  be  a  part  of  the  form,  as  some  people 
contend,  and  so  to  be  spoken  by  the  minister,  as  well  as  what 
goes  before,  then  it  must  necessarily  follow,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  form  in  the  canon  is  to  be  spoken  to  the 
people,  and  may  not  be  turned  into  a  form  of  invocation.     But 

'  King  Edward  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  ^  In  the  conclusion  of  hu  Sermon 
ii^unctions,  in  Bishop  Sparrow's  Coiiee-  preached  at  Stamford.  October  9,  1550, 
tion,  pp.  8,  68.  fol.  100. 
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if  they  are  only  a  rubric  or  direction  to  the  minister,  intimating 
to  him  that  he  must  always  conclude  with  the  Lord^e  Prayer,  as 
both  the  canon  itself  and  the  practice  upon  it  seem  plainly  to 
imply,  then  there  can  be  no  force  in  that  objection,  **  that  the 
**  form  prescribed  by  the  canon  must  be  a  form  of  invocation, 
"  because  both  minister  and  people  are  to  join  in  prayer*^  For 
we  see  here  that  there  is  a  prayer  prescribed  wherein  they  are 
to  join,  and  in  which  they  are  to  comprehend  the  heads  recom- 
mended to  them  in  tbe/oregoing  form. 

Hitherto,  then,  we  cannot  discover  that  the  canon  gives  any  J[^^j]^JJ^; 
allowance  for  turning  the  words  of  it  into  a  form  of  prayer,  |^j«  no  u- 
However,  let  us  proceed  and  give  the  remaining  part  of  the  J^^gf j"*" 
preamble  a  due  examination*  ''  The  preacher,  then,  (it  may  be 
^^  urged,)  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  very  words  contained 
in  the  canon,  but  is  allowed  to  make  choice  of  his  own  form, 
provided  it  be  a  form  to  the  same  effect.*^  This  I  am  ready 
to  grant;  but  it  must  be  upon  condition  that  the  form  made 
use  of  be  not  a  form  of  invocation.  For  I  am  sure,  whoever 
makes  use  of  a  form  of  prayer,  let  the  matter  of  his  prayer  be 
ever  so  much  to  the  effect  of  the  canon,  can  never  be  said  to 
move  the  people  to  join  vnth  him  in  prayer,  in  this  form,  or  to 
this  effect;  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  an  order  to  pray  and 
a  form  of  prayer  are  both  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  And 
yet  this  is  all  the  indulgence  the  canon  allows,  and  which  is 
therefore  manifestly  abused  by  those  who  take  encouragement 
from  thence  to  pervert  its  meaning.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
inferred  from  the  words,  to  this  effect,  is  only  that  the  Church 
does  not  purpose  to  bind  her  ministers  precisely  to  the  words 
contained  in  the  canon,  but  gives  them  liberty  to  make  use  of 
their  own  words  and  phrases,  provided  they  make  use  of  an 
exhortatoiy  form,  and  keep  to  the  heads  that  are  there  pre- 
scribed. And  in  this  opinion  I  find  all  the  authors  I  have  had 
occasion  to  cite  unanimously  concur,  who  therefore  keep  close 
to  a  form  of  exhortation,  though  they  all  make  use  of  their  own 
diction :  insomuch  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  one 
of  them  that  confines  himself,  upon  all  the  heads,  to  the  express 
words  of  the  injunction  or  canon,  or  any  two  of  them  that  agree 
in  the  choice  of  the  same  phrases.  However,  I  have  made  this 
observation  all  the  way,  that  they  never  launch  out  upon  any 
other  heads  than  what  the  canon  prescribes,  except  to  take  in 
the  public  schools  and  universities  of  the  realm,  which  is  a  cus- 
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torn,  I  find,  that  lias  generally  obtained,  and  is  at  least  as  oL 
as  Bishop  Jewel.'  And  indeed,  something  of  reason  may  I-' 
pleaded  for  inserting  a  clause  for  such  public  communities :  li^ 
canon  consists  altogether  of  articles  of  a  generml  concern ;  iri 
of  this  nature  must  all  nurseries  of  learning  be  allowed  to  be. 
So  that  I  cannot  think  it  absiurd  if,  among  other  petitions  ir 
the  common  good,  the  preacher  desire  one  for  the  welfare  ^ ! 
a  society  on  which,  perhaps,  the  happiness  of  the  nation  bu; 
in  a  great  measure  depend.  But  to  run-out  afresh  into  cil* 
fessions  of  sins,  into  long  and  tedious  petitions  for  pardcni  sxi 
grace,  and  into  all  the  other  particulars  that  have  already  \^ei 
prayed  for  in  the  public  liturgy,  can  never  be  thought  to  be  u 
the  effect  of  the  canon,  nor  conformable  to  the  words  that  ii> 
mediately  follow,  which  require  the  ministers  to  comprise  tbel: 
exhortation  as  hriejly  as  conoemently  they  may. 
Ye  shall  Thus  hsvc  I  considcrcd  the  full  design  of  the  preamble,  ai^i 

the  woku  of  shewed  that  nothing  can  be  produced  from  it  to  countenancf  a 

the  miniater  *.ii.i/»  i 

to  the  people  pravcr.     Wliat  follows  is  the  form  or  exhortation  which  xinc 

•—not  of  the    *      "^ 

Church  to     minister  is  to  use:  for  such,  I  think,  all  must  allow  it  who 

the  minister. 

attend  to  the  sense.     They  begin  thus.  Ye  shall  pray  for  Ckrut\ 
holy  Catholic  Churchy  &c.,  and  so  go  on  all  the  way  in  a  form  cf 
direction.     Now  if  these  are  interpreted  to  be  the  words  of  asj 
other  than  of  the  minister  to  the  people,  they  must  be  supposes 
to  be  the  words  of  the  Church  to  the  minister.     And  that  thet 
cannot  be  spoken  by  the  Church  to  the  minister  is  plain  fioic 
the  preamble  that  goes  before.     The  minister  is  there  directed 
to  move  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  prayer;  but  if  these  wonk 
are  also  directed  to  him,  he  is  not  allowed  to  move  the  peoplf, 
but  required  and  commanded  to  pray  himself.     Again,  the  pre- 
amble says  he  shall  move  the  people  in  this  form  or  to  this 
effect;  whereas  if  what  follows  be  also  a  direction  to  the  min- 
ister, then  there  is  no  form  wherein  he  is  to  move  the  people, 
nor  to  tlie  effect  of  which  he  is  to  keep.     But  the  canon  i$ 
guilty  of  no  such  inconsistence,  the  preamble  and  body  of  it 
both  exactly  agreeing ;  the  one  prescribing  a  form  to  be  used 
and  the  other  containing  and  exhibiting  that  form :  so  that  }> 
shall  pray^  &c.,  is  manifestly  to  be  spoken  by  the  minister  to 
the  people ;    which  is  also  further  evident  from  another  ex- 

I  See  his  form  before  his  sermon  on     Dr.  Peam,  and  Archbuhop  Stncroft,  in 
Luke  ii  15.    Instances  of  the  same  prac*     the  places  above  cited, 
tice  may  also  be  seen  in  Bishop  Andrews, 


Tjm 
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;:i.  pression  Math  which  the  next  sentence  begins,  viz.  Jlnd  herein 

;,.«  I  require  you  most  especially  to  pray  for  the  king's -most  excel- 

,,  ..  lent  majesty,  Sec,  which  cannot  be  interpreted  any  other  ways 

^    .    than  to  be  the  words  of  the  minister  then  in  the  pulpit,  and 

,  .   discharging  his  duty,  enjoined  by  this  canon,  by  moving  the 

. ..   people  to  pray  for  all  Christians,  and  more  especially  for  the 

king,  as  being  the  supreme  governor  in  these  his  realms,  and  all 

other  his  dominions  and  countries,  over  all  persons,  in  all  causes, 

as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal. 

And  now  I  have  occasion  to  mention  this  article,  I  think  Th«  wprds, 
I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  observe  to  the  reader,  that  tlicse  jj*' gp««^-^ 
'■  '     words  of  requiring  the  people  most  especially  to  pray  for  the  ■*,^?ofthe 
king's  most  excellent  majesty,  &c.  (which  are  now  esteemed  the  JJSity!^* 
greatest  mark  of  disaffection)  were  originally  inserted  to  be  the 
principal  test  of  the  preacher's  loyalty.     The  whole  form,  as  I 
have  observed  already  more  than  once,  was  enjoined  by  our  su- 
periors chiefly  for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  and  declaring  the 
regal  supremacy;   and  therefore,  when  the  preacher  comes  to 
^  "      that  part  of  it,  he  is  directed  to  use  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  emphasis.     I  need  not  say  any  more :  a  candid  reader  will 
observe,  from  a  hint,  the  inconsistency  as  well  as  the  prejudice 
:  '       of  party ;  which,  rather  than  not  asperse  whom  they  find  it  their 
interest  to  discredit,  will  charge  that  upon  them  as  a  mark  of 
disloyalty  and  sedition,  which  the  government  itself  requires  as 
a  proof  of  their  fidelity. 

But  to  proceed.     Having  thus  sufiiciently  examined  the  law,  SJj^^ 
let  us  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  look  into  the  practice,  »iid  £*S5^*^' 
from  thence  learn  in  what  sense  the  canon  was  taken  when  it  j^^^. 
was  first  enjoined.     And  here,  again,  we  have  the  example  of 
the  famous  and  learned  Bishop  Andrews,  a  man  particularly 
taken  notice  of  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church.     In  his  sermon  before  the  king,  just  upon  the  de« 
parture  of  the  elector  palatine  from  England,  we  have  a  form 
of  exhortation  or  allocution  to  the  people,  where  he  all  along 
calls  upon  them  to  join  with  him  in  prayer :   Invocemus  hue 
Numen,  precemur,  intercedamus,  &c. ;  i.  e.  Let  us  call  upon  God, 
let  us  pray,  let  us  intercede,  &c.^    I  know  of  no  other  person 
of  the  established  Church,  in  this  king's  reign,  that  has  left  us 
the  form  that  he  was  wont  to  use ;  but  I  believe,  if  any  body 

^  See  hu  Opuseula. 
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will  be  at  the  pains  to  find  one  out»  I  may  venture  to  promise 
him  it  will  be  a  form  of  exhortation. 
and  KiTiK  But  having  no  other  to  produce,  I  shall  descend  in  order  to 

the  reign  of  King  Charles  ihp  martyr.  And  here  again  autho- 
rity interposes  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  canon :  the  king 
issuing  out  his  letters  patents,  dated  from  Greenwich,  May  SS, 
1635,  commanding  all  presbyters  and  preachers  to  move  the 
people  to  join  with  them  in  prayer,  using  some  few  and  conve- 
nient words,  and  always  to  conclude  with  the  Lord's  Prayer} 
conformitj  And  from  this  time  the  bishops  and  archdeacons  exerted 
^^obiedby  their  authority,  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  to  oblige  their 
auhe?^  clergy  to  a  strict  conformity  to  the  bidding  form,  making  it  an 
utioiu.  article  of  inquiry  at  their  visitations  whether  any  preacher  used 
a  direct  form  of  invocation.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr. 
Wren)  asks  this  question  in  the  visitation  of  his  dioceae,  a.d. 
1636:  Does  your  minister,  preacher,  or  lecturer,  before  his  ser- 
mon {or  homily,  if  he  read  one),  use  any  form  of  prayer  which  it 
of  his  private  conceiving  or  collecting,  and  of  his  own  inventmg 
or  choosing  ;  or  doth  he  contain  himself  within  the  brief  form  only 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  Church  {in  the  55th  canon),  thereby  to 
move  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  prayer  for  Christ's  holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  for  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  (naming 
him  and  his  royal  titles)  ;  for  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  his  royal 
issue;  for  the  archbishops  also,  and  the  bishops;  for  the  council^ 
the  nobility,  the  magistracy,  and  commons  of  the  land;  and  to  giee 
thanks  to  God  f<yr  the  faithful  departed  out  of  this  life  f  And 
doth  he  always  cbnchtde  it  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer?^  Thus, 
again,  Dr.  Dee,  bishop  of  Peterburgh,  in  1637 :  Doth  your  msn^ 
ister,  when  he  preacheth,  and  the  lecturer  {if  you  have  any  suck 
superinduced  in  your  parish),  observe  the  form  of  prayer  before 
his  sermon  prescribed,  moving  the  people  to  join  with  him  dewnUly 
in  prayer  for  Chrises  holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty,  the  queen,  the  prince  and  royal  progeny,  the 
clergy,  council,  &c.,  giving  every  of  them  their  just  titles;  always 
concluding  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer?^  Much  about  the  same 
time,  the  right  honourable  and  right  reverend  Bishop  Jiixon 
of  London,  in  his  articles  of  inquiry  at  his  third  triennial  visita- 

*  See  Camon*  and  C<m»iHuiiont,  print-         "  See  his  Article*  qf  VUii^ion^  e  ir. 
ed  at  Aberdeen  by  Edward  Raban,  1636,     art.  6. 

c.  iii.  13.  "  In  hU  Artieltt  qf  Inqvirp,  cbap.  ii 

art  5. 
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tioiiy  asks  this  question :  Doth  your  minuter^  as  well  before  the 
homily  as  before  his  sermon^  move  and  exhort  the  people  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer^  according  to  the  form  laid  down  in  the  Book 
of  Canons;  and  doth  he  use  any  other  form  than  is  there  pre- 
scribed t^  The  gentleman  fix)m  whom  I  have  borrowed  these 
quotations  has  seyeral  others  to  the  same  purpose;?  but  those 
I  shall  reserve  to  a  properer  place,  thinking  these  sufficient  to 
shew  the  practice  of  the  times  we  are  now  speaking  of.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  I  desire  to  observe,  that  the  two  former  of 
them  are  clear  for  what  I  have  asserted  in  relation  to  the  last 
words  of  the  canon  being  only  rubrical;  since  it  is  part  of  the 
inquiryi  Whether  the  minister  cUways  concluded  with  the  Lord*s 
Prayer? 

But  to  proceed.    The  order  of  time  I  have  hitherto  observed  ^*>"?"  ^^}^' 

'  Yocation  dis- 

has  brought  me  down  now  to  a  remarkable  determination  of  the  e^i  b^^^'ihe' 
whole  clergy,  assembled  in  convocation  in  1640;  when,  excep- JJ'jJJS*""** 
tion  being  taken  against  the  tying  up  of  preachers  to  the  use  of 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  canon,  it  was  proposed,  as  a  relief 
Imder  this  grievance  (as  some  esteemed  it),  that  a  short  prayer, 
comprehending  all  the  heads  of  the  canon,  should  be  prescribed 
in  its  stead.  Accordingly  such  a  form  was  immediately  drawn 
up,  and  was  to  have  been  tendered  to  the  convocation  for  their 
approbation  by  one  of  the  clergy,  who  would  have  undertaken 
it  should  be  received  universally  by  those  who  scrupled  at  the 
canon  or  exhortatory  form.  But  the  archbishop  chose  rather 
to  keep  to  the  old  rule,  than  run, the  risk  of  a  new  expe* 
riment;  and  so  the  motion  was  dropped  without  going  any 
further.4 

Soon  after  this,  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  to  sue  for  a  how  abused 
liberty  to  pray ;  for  the  public  liturgy  being  laid  aside  with  the  of  the  grand 
Church  and  State,  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  let  loose,  pro- 
faneness  was  triumphant,  and  every  one  was  thought  qualified 
to  pray,  as  well  as  preach,  who  was  able  to  bellow  out  bla»« 
phemy  or  nonsense.  But  when  Providence,  among  other  his 
wise  instructions,  had  made  us  sensible,  by  this  means,  of  the 
fatal  consequences  that  attend  an  unwary  slackening  of  the  reins 
of  discipline,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  remove  his  judgments 

•  Buhop  Joxon's  Artielet  of  Inquiry  fifth  Canon,  pp.  46- i8. 

ai  his  Third  Ttiminial  VUitaiien,  c.  !▼.  4  Heyltn's  Life  of  Archbiahop  Laud. 

•rt  6.  CoUier's  HeeleaiaMticai  HUiory,  vol.  U. 

F  Mr.  BowteU's  Dtfenee  qfihe  Fifijf-  p.  793. 
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by  restoring  to  the  nation  their  rightful  prince,  and  with  him 
the  use  of  our  liturgy  and  laws, 
of  the  Non-         '^'^^  faction  being  now  reduced  and  quelled,  and  no  longer 
fOT  pui^iiS?*  *^^®  ^  tyrannise  and  oppress,  have  the  humility  to  supplicate, 
praym.       suice  they  cannot  command,  and  to  ask  indulgence  from  those 
to  whom  they  would  never  grant  any.     The  king,  therefore, 
having  appointed  commissioners  on  both  sides  to  advise  upon 
and  review  the  Common  Prayer,  the  Nonconformists  take  en- 
couragement to  proceed  a  little  further,  and,  to  perfect  the 
intended  reformation,  endeavour  to  carry  it  into  the   pulpit 
Here  they  desire  that,  next  after  their  pscUm^  the  minister  mat/ 
first  reverently^  prudently,  and  fervently  pray,  according  to  the 
state  and  necessities  of  the  Church,  and  those  especially  that  are 
present,  and  according  to  the  suhject  he  is  to  preach  on.     After 
sermon,  that  he  may  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  word  of  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation  which  wcu  delivered:  and,  in  his  prayers 
(before  or  after  sermon),  that  he  may  pray  ordinarily  for  the 
conversion  of  heathens,  Jews,  and  other  infidels;  the  subversion 
of  idolatry,  infidelity,  Mahometanism,  heresy,  papal  tyranny  and 
superstition,  schism  and  profaneness;  and  for  the  free  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  increase  of  faith  and  godliness,  the  honouring 
of  God's  name,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
obedience  of  his  saints  through  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  and  in 
special  for  these  nations,  for  the  king's  majesty  and  the  rest  of  ike 
royal  family,  for  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council,  the  judges  and 
other  magistrates  of  the  land,  for  the  pastors  of  the  Church  and 
all  congregations  committed  to  their  care  and  government ;  always 
taking  heed  that  no  mixture  of  imprudent  disorderly  expressions, 
of  private  discontent  and  passion,  of  unrevereni,  disobedient,  se-^ 
ditious,  or  factious  intimations,  tending  to  corrupt  and  not  to 
edify  the  people's  minds,  do  turn  either  prayer  or  preaching  mto 
sinJ    Here  we  see  they  were  conscious  of  the  ill  use  that  had 
been  made  of  private  conceptions,  and  were  therefore  willing 
to  suppose  that  some  methods  might  be  taken  that  should  still 
allow  the  liberty  desired,  and  yet  prevent  any  such  extrava- 
gances.     However,  their  ^im  through  this  whole  proposal  is 
easily  seen  by  what  follows  a  little  afterwards:  where  they  re- 
quest that  it  may  be  left  to  the  minister's  discretion  to  abbreviate 
some  parts  of  worship,  when  he  seeth  it  needful  to  be  longer  on 

'  See  the  Reformation  qfthe  Liturfy,  pp.  85,  86.    London,  1661. 
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9ome  other,*  This  shews  that,  since  they  did  foresee  the  liturgy 
would  again  be  established,  they  wanted  again  to  be  at  their  old 
practice  of  maiming  and  curtailing  it  just  as  they  pleased,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  their  own  private  conceits. 

How  this  was  received  by  the  episcopal  commissioners  may  ^jected  by 

be  gathered  from  the  reply  returned  by  the  Nonconformists  to  commiaaum- 

the  answer  that  had  been  made  to  the  demand  above.     You  are 

so  far  (say  they) /rom  countenancing  the  uae  of  conceived  prayer 

in  the  public  worship  of  God  {though  we  never  intended  thereby 

the^  excluding  of  set  forms),  as  that  you  seem  to  dislike  the  use  of 

it  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  heartily  desire  a  total  restraint  of  it 

in  the  Church.^    The  answer  itself,  to  which  this  is  a  reply, 

shews  that  they  did  more  than  seem  to  dislike;  that  they  did 

heartily  and  earnestly  express  their  dislike  of  any  such  practice. 

We  heartily  desire  (say  they)  that,  according  to  this  proposai, 

great  care  may  be  taken  to  suppress  those  private  conceptions  of 

prayers  before  and  after  sermon,  lest  private  opinions  be  made 

the  matter  of  prayer  in  public,  as  hath  and  wUl  be,  if  private 

persons  take  liberty  to  make  public  prayers.^ 

Here,  then,  as  far  as  the  commissioners  could  proceed,  is 
another  confirmation  of  the  bidding  form :  no  terms  or  pro- 
posals for  conceived  prayers  are  hearkened  to;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  utmost  dislike  of  such  prayers  is  declared,  and 
consequently  no  form  before  sermon  allowed  to  be  used  but 
what  the  old  canon  had  prescribed  and  enjoined. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  convocation,  indeed,  a  little  while  what  was 
afterwards,  to  consider  of  and  confirm  what  the  commissioners  eonTocation 
had  done,  it  seeins  that  this  point  was  again  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  it  was  proposed  so  far  to  comply  with  the 
Nonconformists  as  to  exchange  the  canon  for  a  direct  form  of 
prayer:  not  that  it  was  designed  any  liberty  should  be  allowed 
for  preachers  to  draw  up  forms  of  their  own ;  but  that  one  uni- 
form prayer  should  be  passed  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  of 
convocation,  and  enjoined  to  be  every  where  used  instead  of  the 
form  of  exhortation.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  upper  house :  Reverendi  patres  unanimi  consensu 
et  assensu  in  votis  dederunt,  pro  unica  forma  precum  tarn  ante 
guam  post  sermonem  sive  orationem  pnedicatam,  usitanda  et  ob- 

■  R^arfMatian  qftht  Liturgy,  p.  36.        for  the  alteration  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
*  See  tlie  prefiue  to  the  Papers  that         "  Hiiiory  qf  Nonewrfomuty,  2d  edit, 
passed  between  the  commissioners,  &c.      p.  207. 
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servanda  per  ministroe  inira  pnwineiam  Cami.  That  the  bidkopt 
voted  unammausly  far  one  onfyform  offtoftfert,  as  well  before  ae 
after  eermon,  to  be  used  and  observed  Ay  all  mimisiers  witAm  the 
province  of  Canterhsrg.  That  the  tune  design  was  panaed  in 
the  lower  houae,  appears  finora  their  ndnntes  of  Januaij  31, 
1661,  in  which  there  is  mention  made  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  this,  among  several  other  pniposes,  vis.  that  they  should  eow- 
pile  a  pra/ger  before  sermonJ^  What  was  the  reason  that  thej 
did  not  proceed,  I  am  not  able  to  learn :  hot  sinee  the  buonesa 
was  dropped,  and  so  no  alteration  was  made,  it  is  plain  that 
matters  stiU  stand  as  they  were,  and  ccmsequently  diat  the  cnnoB 
is  as  much  in  force  as  before. 
Z^aln  en*^°  Accordingly,  soon  after  this,  our  bishops  and  arehdeacons 

ou7bUhopi  "S^"  '^PPfy  themselves  to  press  their  clei^  to  d>e  use  of  the 
deMo^fl^'  MMtff jf  form.  They  had  seen  the  ill  consequences  that  bad 
attended  the  neglect  of  it,  and  were  sensible  of  the  coofuatoa 
and  disorder  that  must  again  overspread  the  Church,  if  every 
minister  was  left  to  offer  up  in  public  what  prayers  he  tboogfat 
fit  to  Almighty  Ood.  And  therefore-— being  apprehensive  lest 
the  motion  that  had  been  made  in  both  houses  of  convocation 
towards  the  settling  and  estaUishing  a  form  of  prayer  should 
give  encouragement  to  some,  that  were  mote  forward  than  d]»* 
creet,  to  think  that,  since  the  convocation  did  not  finish  their 
design,  they  were  at  liberty  themsrives  to  compose  a  Jam  of 
their  own — they  took  aB  possiMe  methods  to  prevent  any  suck 
irregularity,  by  exacting  a  strict  obedience  to  the  canon.  In 
order  to  this,  in  166S,  which  was  as  soon  as  ever  the  convocation 
was  up.  Dr.  Wren,  bislK^  of  Ely,  goes  round  his  diocese,  and 
there  repeats  the  same  article  of  inquiiy  diat  he  had  made  use 
of  before  when  bishop  of  Norwich;  examining  further.  Whether 
this  moving  to  prayer  was  dome  as  briefly  as  conveniemtfy  mifhi 
be,  over  and  above  the  inquiry  that  I  have  already  traBsoribed  in 
page  94f.  Thus^  again,  Biriiop  Gunning,  of  Qiichester,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  viz.  A.n.  1670,  makes  the  following  inquiiy; 
Doth  your  minister,  or  any  other  admitted  to  preaeh  im  yomr 
church,  omit,  before  his  sermon  or  homily,  briefly  to  move  emd 
exhort  the  people  in  the  form  laid  down  in  theftfly^fth  eamon, 
or  to  the  same  effect  {deetariny  for  whom  and  for  what  mercies 
they  are  to  pray  and  give  God  thanis),  to  Join  with  himJtnsMy 
in  prayer  for  aU  those  mercies,  t»  that  most  holy  and  compre^ 

'  Bishop  Gibson's  Code*  Jurig,  &c.,  toL  i.  p.  38 1. 
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hensite  ffoger  of  our  LordlJ  After  Us  translation  to  Ely,  he 
repeats  the  same  artide  at  two  seTeiBl  visitatioos ;  the  one  in 
1676,  the  other  in  1679.  Mnch  the  same  question  is  proposed 
about  that  time  hy  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex :  Doth  your 
ministoTf  as  weU  before  ike  homily  a»  before  hie  sermotif  maee 
Ofid  exhori  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  prayer ^  according  to 
the  farm  laid  down  in  the  Booh  of  Canome;  ami  doth  he  mee  amy 
other  form  than  ie  there  pre$cribed2*  And  thus^  lastly,  not  to 
tire  the  reader  with  particulars,  the  archdeaocm  of  Lewes  makes 
the  same  inquiry  in  1671. 

Many  more  instances  m%ht  be  giyen  of  the  care  and  concern 
of  our  goyemors  about  this  part  of  our  duty*  Dr.  Basire,  in 
particular,  archdeacon  of  Northumbeiland,  in  his  account  of 
Bidiop  Cosin,  has  let  us  know  how  diligent  the  good  bishop 
was  (among  other  regulations  relating  to  the  behayiour  and 
habit  of  the  clergy)  to  regulaie  their  office  in  bidding  prayere 
before  their  sermons,  according  to  the  common  tense  of  omr  Church 
in  the  fifty-fifih  camom;  askd  to  confine  their  conceived  prayers, 
that  had  been  too  much  abused,  and  groundless  in  our  liturgy, 
and  contrary  to  the  ancient  practice  of  our  Church  and  other 
reformed  Churches*  The  archdeacon's  own  confiorraity  to  his 
diocesan's  injunctions  appears  firom  the  sermon  he  preached  at 
bb  faneral,  idieve  he  inserts  the  exhortatoiy  or  bidding  fonn, 
and  puts  in  the  margin  Cam,  LV.  Anothex  instance  of  which 
practice,  also  since  the  Restoratioo,  we  have  in  the  sermon  at 
the  consecration  of  this  good  bishop,  with  six  others  of  his 
brethren,  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Adrent,  1660,  by 
Dr.  Sancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury*  The  whole 
form  that  he  used  is  set  down  at  leiq^  exactly  to  the  effect 
and  purport  of  the  canon:  Let  us  always  remember  to  pray  for 
the  hohf  Catholic  Church,  &c  More  especially  let  us  pray  for 
the  Churches  of  England,  Seothmd,,  and  Ireland^  &c«  I  am  to 
require  you  most  especially  to  pray  for  the  king's  most  eaxellent 
majesty,  our  soeereigu  lord  Charles,  &c. ;  and  so  throi:^  the 
rest  of  the  heads  prescribed  by  the  canon,  with  the  addition  of 
a  partiaikar  clause  for  the  Umreraities,  and  concluding  at  last 
as  has  alreafy  been  mentioned,  p.  SOu 

it  is  true,  indeed,  afiter  the  Restoration,  bnt  few  of  the  Bidding  of 

pnyen  for- 

forms  which  the  preachers  used  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  >n«riy  u«<^ 

.  as  a  pail  o( 

sermons :  for  it  becoming  a  custom  to  bid  the  prayers  before  ^«  Krmou. 

7  Cksp.  iL  vt  12.  *  Chip,  ir.  Art.  S. 
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the  naming  the  text,  or  at  least  between  that  and  the 
of  their  sermon^  there  was  no  occasion  to  print  the  form,  since 
the  discourse  was  complete  and  entire  without  it ;  whereas  for- 
merly it  was  rather  a  part  of  the  sermony  one  of  the  principal 
instructions  therein  delivered,  than  any  preparation  to  it.     Bj 
the  proclamation  and  injunctions  of  King  Henry  VIIL  it  was 
commanded  that  the  curates  should,  in  their  sermont  or  coOa- 
tionif  declare  unto  the  people,  on  eyery  Simday  and  high  feast 
throughout  the  year,  the  king*s  supreme  authority.     For  which 
reason,  as  I  have  already  supposed,  the  bidding  of  prayers  was 
continued  at  the  Reformation,  but  left,  notwithstanding,  to  the 
preacher's  pleasure  to  bring  it  into  his  discourse   where  he 
thought  fit.     This  was  the  occasion  why  we  find  amongst  our 
ancient  divines  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  of  their  ser- 
mon spent  before  they  proceed  to  this  direction.     Dr.  Parker, 
at  the  fimeral  of  Martin  Bucer,  does  not  come  to  it  till  the  dose 
of  all,  when  he  shuts  up  his  discourse  with  his  exhortation  to 
prayer.     And  this  seems  to  be  the  place  that  was  afterwards 
designed  for  it  in  the  injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth;   imme- 
diately after  which  this  order  follows,  Jlnd  this  done^  shew  the 
holydays  and  fasts*     Now,  by  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  that 
was  then  in  use,  and  which  continued  in  use  till  after  the  Re- 
storation, the  holy-days  or  fasting-days  were  to  be  declared  to 
the  people  after  the  sermon  or  homily  was  ended.    And  it  will 
come  in  my  way,  in  another  place,  to  shew  that  the  ordering 
this  to  be  done  now  immediately  after  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
probably  owing  to  some  mistake.*    If,  then,  the  holydays  or 
fasts  were  to  be  shewed  Immediately  after  the  bidding  of  prayexs, 
it  must  follow  that  prayers  were  not  to  be  bid  till  alter  the  s»- 
mon  or  homily  was  ended,  because  the  holydays  or  fasts  could 
not,  by  the  liturgy  (which  was  confirmed  in  parliament  before 
the  setting  out  of  the  said  injunction),  be  declared  till  then. 
b^^ti^^*^?^       But,  by  the  canon  that  passed  in  1604,  the  bidding  of 
&^it^    prayers  is  ordered  to  be  done  before  the  sermon^  lecture,  or 
homily;  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Church  was,  prob^bly^  to 
yield,  in  a  tiling  so  indifferent,  to  the  current  of  the  times — ^the 
Puritan  faction  generally  using  to  make  their  prayers  before  ser- 
mon.    The  Church  therefore  regarded  not  so  much  the  circum- 
stance, as  the  main  and  substance  of  the  design;  which  was, 
to  lay  before  the  people  some  heads  of  prayer,  and  thereby  to 

•  Chureh.f^^Bngl4md  Mtm^t  Qmpamam,  folio  edit  cha]».  ▼!.  Mct  S,  (  S. 
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cut  off  those  long  and  tedious  prayers,  under  pretence  whereof 
widows'  houses  had  been  devoured,  and  the  public  liturgy  ne- 
glected and  despised :  though  the  words  of  the  canon  seem,  at 
first,  to  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
prayers  should  be  bid  before  the  substance  or  main  scope  of 
the  sermon,  the  preface  and  division  being  only  accounted  an 
introduction  to  the  discourse  itself.  And  in  this  sense  Bishop 
Andrews  imderstood  it,  whose  general  practice  it  was  to  bid  the 
prayers  between  the  opening  of  his  text  and  the  entrance  upon 
his  heads :  the  same  method  that  Dr.  Sancroft  also  observed  in 
the  sermon  from  whence  I  have  cited  the  form  above. 

3ut  after  the  Restoration,  it  growing  a  general  custom  tOThejudf. 
bid  the  prayers  at  least  immediately  after,  if  not  before,  the  rtnx  fn^at 
text, — that,  as  I  have  hinted,  has  been  the  cause  why  we  have  the  Retton- 
not  more  of  the  forms  that  were  used  by  our  divines  extant 
in  their  works.  However,  we  do  not  want  authorities  to  shew 
the  general  practice  and  opinion  of  the  times :  Dr.  Heylin  lets 
us  know  that  both  the  archbishops,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops,  in  his  time,  used  no  other  form  than  that  of  bidding  or 
moving  ;^  and  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  and  archdeacons  above 
mentioned  at  once  shews  their  judgment  as  to  the  sense  and 
intent  of  the  canon,  and  of  what  importance  they  thought  the 
obedience  of  their  clergy.  And  we  have  other  divines,  as  con- 
siderable as  any  that  have  yet  been  named,  who  have  left  us 
their  opinions  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  canon,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  come  at  the  form  they  used.  Bishop  Sparrow, 
who  knew  the  constitution  of  our  Church  as  well  perhaps  as  any 
man  either  before  him  or  since,  both  mentions  and  approves  the 
care  and  wisdom  of  our  reformers  in  the  restraining  of  preachers 
from  uttering  private  conceptions :  '*  Before,  the  sermon  (saith 
"  he)  no  prayer  is  appointed  but  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  peti- 
''  tions  being  first  consigned  upon  the  people  by  the  preacher 
**  or  minister,  who  is  appointed  to  bid  the  prayers,  as  it  is  in 
"  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions,  u  e.  to  tell 
the  people  beforehand  what  they  are  at  that  time  especially 
to  pray  for  in  the  Lord's  Prayer;  which,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
canon,  is  called  moving  the  people  to  join  with  the  preacher 
in  praying  the  Lord's  Prayer.  For  whatsoever  we  can  desire 
is  abundantly  prayed  for  before  in  the  liturgy,  and  needs  not 
be  prayed  over  again  immediately ;  and  therefore,  there  being 

^  Dr.  HeyUn'i  Trtiet;  p.  152. 
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**  no  need  of  such  a  solemn  prayer^  the  Church  hath  appointed 
"  none,  but  only  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  no  other  being  ap- 
**  pointed,  no  other  should  be  used  by  the  preacher.      How 
''  necessary  such  restraint  of  priTSte  men's  prayers  in  public 
*'  is,  and  how  good  that  reason  is  for  such  a  restraint,  a  litde 
*'  experience  of  licentious  times  will  abundantly  shew.      The 
**  pulpit  is  no  security  from  errors :  men  may  as  well  speak 
''  blasphemy  or  vanity  before  the  sermon  as  in  it.     Is  it  no 
*'  reason,  then,  that  the  Church  should  take  care  what  she  can 
to  prevent  this  danger,  by  restraining  that  liberty  which  is  so 
likely  to  run  men  into  itf"     He  proceeds,  in  his  arguments, 
excellently  well  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  offering  up  a  prayer 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  which  they  never  perhaps  had 
heard  of  or  assented  to  before:  but  I  have  not  room  for  large 
quotations,  and  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  original.^ 

After  Bishop  Sparrow  we  have  Mr.  Kemp,<^  Dr.  Steward,^ 
Dr.  GreenviU,'  Mr.  Thomdike,^  Dr.  South,!"  and  others,  all 
speaking  to  the  same  purpose,  arguing  against  the  preacher's 
using  any  prayers,  either  extempore  or  premeditated,   before 
sermon,  in  the  pulpit,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
general  conformity  to  the  canon.    Dr.  Heylin,^  and  Dr.  Sher- 
lock of  Winwick,'^  have  each  of  them  bestowed  an  entire  trea- 
tise against  the   irregularity  and  absurdity  of  the  petitionarr 
form.     For  the  reader  may  have  observed,  from  the  history  I 
have  given  him,  that  the  adherers  to  the  canon  have  often  had 
occasion  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  Puritans  and  other 
innovators ;  but  they  were  never,  I  believe,  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicate their  own  practice  till  now. 
The  bidding        It  was  usual,  WO  sec,  formeriy,  for  the  canonists  to  begin  an 
c^u?^^  attack  upon  their  adversaries ;  but  they  were  never,  till  of  late, 
^'        reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  upon  the  defensive.      7^y 
had  then  the  advantage  of  being  thought  well  affected  to  the 
government;  whilst  those  that  practised  the  form  of  invocati^Bi 

<  Bifihop  Sparrow's  Rationale  on  the         t  Jmt  Weights  and  Meaturea,  p.  IS^ii. 
Common  Prayer,  Lond.  1704,  p.  220,  &c.'        ^  Dr.  Soutii'i  Sermon*,  toI.  tt.  serm.  4. 
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were  the  party  that  was  most  obnoxious  and  disloyal.  How 
justly  they  -were  esteemed  so,  the  consequences  discovered; 
when  it  appeared  too  plain,  that  they  who  did  not  scruple  to 
evade  the  laws  made  no  conscience  to  subvert  them  when  they 
found  it  equally  in  their  power.  I  do  not  say  this  to  suggest 
any  reflections ;  I  am  writing  a  vindication,  and  therefore  it  is 
npt  my  business  to  accuse.  But  I  hope  I  may  say  thus  much 
without  offence:  that  since,  when  there  was  a  former  division 
upon  this  very  point,  the  ruin  both  of  Church  and  State  was 
effected  by  those  who  deviated  from  the  canon,  it  is  very  un- 
just to  charge  those  who  now  conscientiously  adhere  to  it  as 
the  persons  from  whom  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  feared. 

Had  King  George,  indeed,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  when  u  wa« 
discharged  us  from  our  obligation  in  a  legal  manner,  there  are^|^«*ii>y 
none,  I  dare  say,  who  now  contend  for  the  bidding  form,  but"**j«»^7: 
who  would   cheerfully  have  complied  with  what  his  majesty 
should  have  thought  proper.     But  when,  directly  contrary  to 
this^  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  enforce  the  canon, — which,  I 
have  shewed,  had  already  received  so  many  sanctions  both  from 
Church  and  State, — who  could  refuse  to  obey  his  injunction, 
or  who  could  expect  to  displease  by  doing  so  ? 

I  am  confident  that  many  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  still 

:  f*         continue  a  form  of  invocation  proceed  upon  a  supposition  that 

>  f         his  majesty's  words  are  capable  of  a  different  sense  from  what 

;i^^'         I  take  them  in;  and  therefore,  before  I  urge  his  majesty's  au- 

'^,'.f^         thority,  it  is  requisite  that  I  state  the  true  meaning  of  his  words. 

0S>         In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  look  back  upon  his 

,pt'        directions^  that  were  published  just  after  his  coming  to  the 

throne,  to  the  lords  archbishops  and  bishops^  requiring  them  to 

^{2^        cause  their  clergy  to  observe  the  several  injunctions  therein  con^ 

^y        tained.    The  sixth  of  which  is  the  injunction  I  mean,  and  which 

^(t         therefore  I  shall  set  down  word  for  word,  as  follows :   Whereas 

i^        also  we  are  credibly  informed  that  it  is  the  manner  of  some  in 

,;j^        every  diocese ^  before  their  sermon^  either  to  use  a  collect  and  the 

Lord^s  Prayer^  or  the  Lord^s  Prayer  only  {which  the  fifty-fifth 

^^        canon  prescribes  as  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer^  and  not  the 

'^^        whole  prayer),  or  at  le€Ut  to  leave  out  our  titles,  by  the  said 

jf       canon  required  to  be  declared  and  recognised;  we  do  further 

i3^         direct  that  you  require  your  clergy^  in  their  prayer  before  ser- 

a^       mon,  that  they  do  keep  strictly  to  the  form  in  the  said  canon 

^^^9       contained f  or  to  the  full  effect  thereof 
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Now  if  any  thing  here  seem  to  favour  a  form  of  invocation, 
it  must  be  either  the  words  in  the  parenthesis^  which  speak  of 
the  form  of  the  canon  as  of  a  form  of  prayer,  or  else  that  ex- 
pression,  that  the  clergy  be  required,  in  their  prayer  before  ser^ 
mon,  to  keep,  &c.  Now  to  this  the  same  answer  may  be  re- 
turned that  I  have  already  given  to  the  objection  that  is  raised 
from  the  title  of  the  canon  (p.  16),  &c.,  where  I  have  particu- 
larly observed  that  it  is  usual  to  call  the  form  in  the  canon  a 
form  ofprayer,  even  among  those  who  mean  to  speak  of  a  form 
of  exhortation*  Besides,  it  is  plain  that  his  majesty  speaks  of 
no  other  prayer  than  what  the  fifty-fifth  canon  prescribes.  If 
therefore  the  fifty-fifth  canon  prescribes  an  exhortation  to  prayer, 
then  it  must  be  an  exhortation  to  prayer  that  his  majesty  in- 
tends. For  that  it  was  his  majesty's  design  to  oblige  the  clergy 
punctually  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  canon,  I  think  is  evi- 
dently clear  from  the  last  clause  in  the  injunction :  the  bishops 
are  directed  to  require  their  clergy  that  they  do  keep  strictly  to 
the  form  in  the  said  canon  contained,  or  to  thefuU  effect  thereof 
Now  the  form  in  the  said  canon  contained  I  have  already  shewed 
to  be  a  bidding  form;  nay,  a  bidding  form  enjoined  in  opposition 
to  a  petitionary  one.  If,  then,  the  clergy  are  to  be  required  to 
keep  strictly  to  the  form  in  the  said  canon  contained,  it  follows 
that  they  are  to  be  required  to  keep  strictly  to  a  form  of  exhort- 
ation. And  such  a  form  is  more  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  this 
injunction  than  a  direct  form  of  prayer.  The  design  of  it  (as 
appears  from  the  injunction  itself)  was,  to  correct  an  abuse  that 
had  lately  prevailed  in  every  diocese,  of  leaving  out  his  mafesty^s 
titles f  which  were  required  by  the  canon  to  be  declared  and  recog^ 
nised.  Now  these,  I  have  more  than  once  observed,  are  not  so 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  petition  to  God ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  presume  it  was  not  his  majesty's  design  to  oblige 
us  to  declare  and  recognise  his  titles  in  a  manner  that  has  been 
thought  not  so  proper  or  seemly.  As  to  those  words,  or  to  the 
full  effect  thereof  there  is  no  other  indulgence  granted  by  diem 
than  what  is  allowed  by  the  canon  itself.  I  have  shewed  that 
the  canon  indulges  the  clergy  in  the  same  liberty;  and  hare 
observed,  too,  how  far  that  liberty  has  been  taken  to  extend ; 
and  have  proved,  I  think,  as  plainly  as  can  be  desired,  that  a 
form  of  invocation  can  never  come  up  to  the  full  effect  of  an 
exhortatory  form,  revived  and  established  in  opposition  to  a 
petitionary  one. 
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If  these  reasons  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader.  I  and  justified 

'       by  the  pre- 

shall  for  once  desire  to  take  refuge  in  authority ;  but  such  an  JfJ^o^^S 
authority  as  is  far  superior  to  all  the  arguments  I  am  able  to  ^^*^^ 
bring :  I  mean  the  interpretation  that  is  put  upon  his  majesty's 
words  by  our  right  reverend  diocesan  the  lord  bishop  of  London, 
whoy  being  a  privy  councillor  to  his  majesty,  will,  I  hope,  be 
aUowed  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  his  majesty's  meaning,  espe- 
cially in  affairs  that  relate  immediately  to  the  clergy.  The 
place  where  his  lordship  gives  us  this  interpretation,  is  in  his 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  dated  Nov.  9,  1715;  where — 
speaking  of  the  blame  that  some  of  them  were  charged  with,  as 
namely,  that  in  the  ptbblic  divine  service  they  neglected  to  make 
such  due  and  express  mention  of  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family 
as  the  law  and  their  duty  required — his  lordship  has  these  two 
following  paragraphs : 

One  instance  given :  viz.  thai  in  the  pulpit  many  of  you  do 
not  use  a  petitionary  form  before  your  sermon,  is,  I  am  sure,  a 
very  incompetent  proof  of  such  an  allegation.  The  practice  of 
our  first  reformers,  which  in  their  days  obtained  universally,  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  ever  since,  frees  you  from  the  blame  of 
innovation  in  this  case;  and  the  practice  of  some  other  ProtestatU 
Churches  justifies  ours. 

But  most  especially  the  Church,  in  her  canons,  that  have  had 
the  royal  sanction,  and  his  present  majesty  {whom  God  long  pre- 
serve), in  his  directions  lately  published,  has  prescribed  your  duty, 
and  thereby  rendered  it  a  high  presumption  in  any  other  to  intern- 
meddle  in  it.  Wherefore  to  this  accusation  it  will  be  reasonable 
for  you  and  me  to  answer.  We  have  no  such  decided  custom, 
neither  the  Churches  of  God. 

I  need  not,  I  hope,  observe  to  the  reader,  that  both  these 
paragraphs  are  a  direct  vindication  of  those  who  do  not  use  a 
petitionary  form;  i.e.  of  those  who  use  a  bidding  form.  And 
these  are  the  persons  whom,  his  lordship  affirms,  the  practice 
of  our  first  reformers  frees  from  the  blame  of  innovation ;  for 
bidding  of  prayers  was  what  in  their  days  obtained  universally, 
and  what  has  been  followed  by  many  ever  since.  Bidding  of 
prayers,  again,  is  the  point  his  lordship  speaks  of  when  he  says, 
the  practice  of  some  other  Protestant  Churches  justifies  ours. 
From  whence  I  desire  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  form 
which  Calvin  always  used  before  his  sermon  was  a  form  of  ex- 
hortation, which  he  seldom  or  never  varied,  and  in  which  he 
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directed  the  people  what  thmgs  to  pray  for;  moving  them,  at 
last,  as  is  the  manner  with  us,  to  sum  up  all  the  petitions  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer.* 

But  to  proceed.     Speaking  of  the  same  practice,  his  lordship 
goes  on :  But  most  especialfy  the  Church  in  her  canons,  thai  hare 
had  the  royal  sanction,  anfl  his  present  majesty  {whom  God  long 
preserve)  in  his  directions  lately  published,  has  prescribed  your 
duty.     If  so,  then  it  must  be  a  breach  of  our  duty  to  use  any 
other  than  a  bidding  form.     We  have  his  lordship's  assurance 
that  this  is  what  both  the  Church  and  the  king  have  thought 
fit  to  prescribe ;  how,  then,  can  we  use  a  petitionary  form  with- 
out disobeying  both  ?     His  lordship  proceeds :  By  this  prescript 
lion  it  is  rendered  a  high  presumption  in  any  others  to  intermeddle 
in  our  duty;  i.  e,  to  blame  or  condemn  us  for  not  using  a  peti- 
tionary form:  for  that  was  the  accusation  which,  his  lord^p 
observes,  was  laid  against  us,  and  from  which  his  lordship  is 
pleased  to  vindicate  us.     To  this  accusation,  he  says,  it  will 
be  reasonable  both  for  him  and  us  to  answer.  We  have  no  such 
decided  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God;  i,  e.  there  was  no 
decision  ever  yet  made  in  favour  of  such  petitionary  form :  for 
his  lordship  cannot  be  imderstood,  with  any  propriety,  to  mean 
that  the  Church  has  not  decided  either  one  way  or  other.     He 
had  been  observing  just  before,  that  the  exhortatory  form  was 
practised  by  the  first  reformers,  obtained  universally  in  their  days, 
has  been  followed  by  many  ever  since,  was  justified  by  the  prae^ 
tice  of  other  Protestant  Churches,  and  was  most  especially  pre^ 
scribed  both  by  our  own  Church  in  her  canons,  that  have  had  the 
royal  sanction,  and  by  his  present  majesty  in  his  late  directions* 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  his  lordship  should  be  understood 
to  say,  that  the  exhortatory  form  was  not  decided  i    The  least 
attention  to  his  words  will  shew  that  the  custom  he  here  speaks 
of  was  the  custom  before  mentioned  of  a  petitionary  form,  which, 
though  a  custom,  his  lordship  hints  was  never  justified  by  any 
decision  of  the  Church. 
JJj^jjj^«       Thus,  we  see,  we  have  our  diocesan's  declaration  of  the  ob- 
*^^^*^'  ligation  that  lies  upon  us,  from  the  king's  injunctions,  to  keep 
■gorera-  gtrictly  to  the  practice  of  the  bidding  form,  which  his  lordship 
is  pleased,  for  our  further  vindication,  to  assert  to  be  ancient, 
universal,  and  established.     And  this,  I  presume,  will  be  a  suf- 

'  Bexa,  in  Pnef.  ad  Condon.  Calvin,  in  Job.    See  alao  Biabop  Wettenhal, 

qf  Giftt  and  Qfieei,  p.  lS6,.&c. 
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ficient  answer  to  those  who  urge  "  that  a  long  and  continued 
use  of  any  practice  without  any  prohibition  or  restraint  from 
our  governors^  though  it  be  of  a  practice  against  a  law,  is  a 
'*  kind  of  allowance  till  that  law  be  reinforced."  This  is  a  plea, 
indeed,  that  would  be  specious  enough,  had  the  practice  we  are 
speaking  of  been  but  once  enjoined,  and  never  since  regarded 
nor  enforced  by  our  governors.  But  since  so  many  injunctions, 
canons,  and  orders,  have,  at  so  many  different  times,  been  made 
to  establish  it ;  since  his  present  majesty  has  so  very  lately,  in 
his  own  royal  directions,  demanded  our  compliance;  and  since 
our  right  reverend  diocesan  has  interposed  his  authority  to  en- 
gage a  conformity  through  his  jurisdiction, — I  think  there  is  no 
room  for  shelter  in  any  pretence  of  a  permission  or  connivance 
from  our  governors,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  transgress 
a  rule  which  we  find  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  enforce* 

Add  to  this,  that  the  use  of  a  petitionary  form  of  prayer  a  peution- 
in  the  pulpit  before  sermon  exposes  the  clergy  to  the  danger  M»in«t  oei 
of  severe  and  heavy  penalties :  for  by  the  Act  for  Uniformity,  "mhi; 
in  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (which  is  stiU  in  force,)  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  minister  whatsoever  shall  wilfully ,  or  ob^ 
stinatehf  standing  in  the  same,  use  any  other  open  prayer  than 
is  mentioned  or  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
shall  thereof  be  lawfully  convicted,  he  shall  for  his  first  offence 
forfeit  a  whole  year's  profit  of  all  his  spiritual  benefices  and 
promotions,  and  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment  without  bail  or 
mainprize:  for  his  second  offence  he  shall  suffer  imprisonment 
for  a  whole  year,  and  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual 
promotions :  and  if  he  shall  offend  the  third  time,  he  shaU  be 
deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions,  and  suffer 
imprisonment  during  his  life.     And  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  what  is  to  be  understood  by  open  prayer,  there  is  a 
clause  added'  to  explain  it;  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  by 
open  prayer,  in  and  throughout  this  act,  is  meant  that  prayer 
which  is  for  others   to  come  unto  or  hear,  either  in  common 
churches  or  private  chapels  or  oratories,  commonly  called  the 
Service  of  the  Church.     Now  a  petitionary  form  before  ser- 
mon is  that  prayer  which  is  for  others  to  come  unto  or  hear, 
&c. ;   and  consequently  such  petitionary  form  before  sermon, 
unless  authorised  by  some  after-law,  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  this  act.     That  it  has  no  authority  by  any  after-law, 
I  think  I  need  not  again  repeat ;  but  shall  add,  that  it  is  wha*" 


reason. 


S8  BIDDING  OF  PRAYERS  BEFORB  SERMON 

^^  i^nV^f  by  <^  after-law,  all  ministers  are  bound  to  promise  not  to  use, 

the  deigy.    ^^^  what,  it  seems  to  me,  they  do  actually  promise  not  to  use, 

when  they  subscribe  the  three  articles  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon ; 

in  the  second  of  which  they  engage  not  only  to  use  the  form 

prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  also  t/uU  in 

public  they  wUl  use  none  other, 

I^^oum'         ^^^  ^  think  I  have  said  enough  as  to  obligation,  both  from 

{JTiTttoS"^^  authority  and  practice.     I  forbear  to  insist  upon  the  judgment 

upon.  m^ j  practice  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy  now 

living;  because  it  may  be  thoi:^ht  a  wrong  way  of  arguing,  to 

insist  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  are  the  persons  that  axe 

supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  a  defence.     However,  I  hope  I 

may  have  the  liberty  to  urge   the  University  of  Cambridge, 

whose  uninterrupted  use  of  an  exhortatory  form,  ever   since 

the  Reformation,  must  be  allowed  a  strong  argument  that, 

both  at  the  first  injunction  of  it  and  the  several  establishments 

since,  an  exhortatory  form  was  intended  by  our  governors. 

The  oM  of  a        I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  plead  so  much  from  au- 

^ina«iSait  thority  bccause  I  am  not  able  to  produce  any  arguments  from 

reason;  for  that,  I  dare  say,  may  be  urged  as  strongly  against 

a  petitionary  form  as  any  argument  that  has  yet  been  used.     So 

that  were  we  to  lay  aside  our  proofs  from  authority,  and  to  ai;gue 

purely  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  advantage  would  be  no 

less  against  a  form  of  invocation.     For  when  our  liturgy  is  ao 

well  provided  with  prayers  for  all  occasions,  and  all  that  can  be 

thought  fit  for  Christians  to  ask  has  been  asked  for  before,  what 

need  can  there  be  for  beginning  a  new  prayer  for  the  same  things 

in  the  pulpit,  and  making  fresh  addresses  in  different  phrases, 

unless  we  think  that  God  is  prevailed  upon  by  the  multitude, 

or  charmed  with  the  variety,  of  our  expressions  ? 

Besides,  were  the  substance  of  the  canon  to  be  turned  into 
a  prayer,  and  €U  briefly  too  at  conveniently  might  be,  it  would 
be  much  the  same  with  the  prayer /or  the  whole  state  of  Christ* $ 
Church  militant  here  in  earth.  Now  that,  we  know,  is  to  be 
used  after  the  sermon  is  ended;  what  occasion  can  there  be, 
then,  to  use  it  before  ?  though  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  (especially  in  those  places  where  that  part  of 
the  service  which  is  enjoined  to  be  used  after  sermon  is  wholly 
omitted)  if  those  gentlemen  that  must  have  a  prayer  would  take 
this,  that  is  so  well  composed  to  their  hands. 

Thus,  we  see,  there  is  neither  authority  nor  reason   for  a 
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fonn  of  invocation ;  and  yet  a  uniformity,  as  in  all  other  re-  The  ad^n^ 
spects,  so  undoubtedly  in  this,  is  what  the  Church  most  ear- y«"»<*  ^^se 

*^  ^  •'  '  ^  from  a  com* 

nestly  desires.  On  whom,  then,  does  it  lie  to  make  a  change  f "*biddTn'** 
in  their  practice  ?  On  those  who  have  authority  or  reason  for  '°™- 
what  they  do,  or  on  those  who  act  inconsistently  with  both  ? 
A  compliance  on  one  side  would  only  render  the  irregularity 
universal ;  whereas  a  submission  on  the  other  would  produce  a 
uniformity  regular  and  just,  and  such  as  our  laws,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  have  all  along  aimed  to  establish  among  us. 

Besides,  were  the  most  prudent,  and  learned,  and  sober  of 
the  clergy  but  once  to  abridge  themselves  of  the  liberty  they 
take,  other  happy  consequences  would  soon  be  found  to  follow ; 
since  this,  in  a  little  time,  would  most  effectually  prevent  the 
crude  and  extravagant  effusions  of  others :  and  the  compliance 
of  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  thought  zealous  for 
the  government  would  free  their  brethren  from  any  hard  im- 
putations ;  since  their  practice  would  shew  that  a  bidding  form 
was  no  mark  or  sign  of  want  of  loyalty  and  affection.  People 
would  then  be  more  ready  and  willing  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  charge,  and  to  conclude  that  those  who  move  the  people 
to  join  with  them  in  prayers  for  the  king  and  his  royal  family 
pray  as  much  as  the  people  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness, 
since  both  minister  and  people  all  join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
which  all  those  petitions  are  summed  up  and  comprehended. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  release  the  reader :  nor  do  I  know  any  JJ*/'*"'''"' 
thing  further  that  is  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  except  it 
be  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  custom  is  gene- 
rally against  us.  The  fact  is  too  true  to  be  denied ;  but  I  hope 
that  will  be  no  prejudice  to  a  direct  proof  that  it  ought  to  be 
otherwise.  Nor  will  it,  I  presume,  be  expected  from  me  to 
assign  the  reasons  why  the  bidding  of  prayers  is  not  more  fre- 
quent :  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  I  have  shewed  it  ought 
to  be  universal.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  fairly  beg  leave  to 
be  dismissed;  and  leave  those  gentlemen  the  plea  of  CUSTOM, 
who  have  no  other  argument  to  vindicate  their  practice. 


;  <:  THE  END. 
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In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  following  pages, 
the  writer  needs  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the 
unhappy  contention  which  has  arisen  of  late  respecting 
the  method  of  conducting  the  Communion  Service, 
He  wishes  to  express  no  opinion  on  the  spirit  in  which 
the  changes  or  restorations  which  form  the  subject  of 
debate  have  been  proposed  and  resisted ;  but  he  will 
confess  that  he  conunenced  his  examination  of  the 
points  in  question  with  a  bias,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
favour  of  existing  usages.  And  he  is  so  far  from 
feeling  ashamed  to  own  this,  that  he  would  earnestly 
bespeak  the  same  in  his  readers,  (so  far  at  least  as  is 
within  their  own  power,)  as  being  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  essential  to  a  fair  inquiry  into  the  truth.  Some 
of  the  present  generation  have  desired  to  put  their 
forefathers  upon  their  trial,  charging  them  with  "  cul- 
pable neglect"  at  the  least,  and  by  inference  with  a 
wilful  violation  of  their  solemn  obligations  and  vows. 
Ought  we,  then,  to  desire  to  find  such  charges  true  ? 
Nay,  ought  we  not  rather,  in  spite  of  appearances,  at 
first  sight,  all  against  them,  to  hope  and  believe,  that 
there  may  be  some  reason  which  justified  the  depar- 


ture  from  what  now  appear  plain  directions  condemna- 
tory of  their  practice  ?  or,  indeed,  that  there  is  some 
explanation  to  be  found,  which  will  reconcile  that 
practice  with  the  directions?  But  how  much  more 
imperative  is  this  demand  for  a  charitable  construc- 
tion, when  we  consider,  that  the  usages  condemned 
have  been  all  but  uniform  throughout  the  Church  of 
England,  wherever  the  circumstances  are  the  same*: 
and  when,  if  we  look  back  to  the  very  date  of  the  last 
Revision,  by  the  Rubrics  of  which  time  our  present 
practice  should  be  governed,  we  can  find  no  traces,  or 
almost  none,  of  any  general  conformity  with  what  has 
been  taken  to  be  the  direction  of  the  Church. 

In  all  previous  arguments  connected  with  these 
questions,  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind^  that  the  Communion  Service  was  drawn  up 
exclusively  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  We  are  accustomed  to  use  a  portion 
of  it  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  we  have 
receded  so  far  from  the  primitive  practice  in  the  matter 
of  frequent  Communion,  as  to  have  taken  the  excep- 
tion for  our  rule,  and  made  the  ancient  rule  our 
exception.  The  original  Compilers  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  it  is  well  known,  intended  to  have 
a  record  in  the  Church  of  their  opinion,  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  every  one  to  enjoy  this 
means  of  grace  as  often  as  a  congregation  met  for 
public  worship.     And  in  the  succeeding  editions  of 


*  The  case  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  and  Chapek 
"^'  be  noticed  afterwards. 


that  Book,  including  the  'last  Revision,  there  is  to  be 
observed  a  studious  avoidance  of  every  expression 
calculated  to  favour  any  opposite  interpretation. 
Hence,  as  it  appears  to  the  writer,  has  arisen  the  main 
difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  questions  which  are 
now  so  distracting  the  public  mind.  We  look  into 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  guidance  in  a  form  of 
service,  which  the  authors  of  that  Book  had  no  inten- 
tion of  recognising;  and  we  endeavour  to  adapt  to  our 
unauthorized  proceedings  Rubrics,  which  are  plain 
enough  when  taken,  as  they  were  meant,  as  instruc- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  Communion,  but 
which  must  be  hard  to  reconcile,  and  the  fruitful 
subject  of  debate,  when  examined  by  the  light  in 
which  we  are  apt  to  read  them. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  few  of 
our  Parish  Churches  takes  place  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  On  other  Sundays  and  Holydays  it  has  been 
usual  to  conclude  the  portion  of  the  Communion 
Service  which  is  then  read  with  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  then  to  terminate  the  Sermon  with  a  Collect  and 
the  Blessing.  The  Rubrics  which  are  now  quoted  as 
condemning  this  practice,  are:  1st.  That  which  pre- 
cedes the  prayer  for  the  Church  MiUtant ;  2nd.  That 
before  the  six  Collects ;  3rd.  The  first  of  those  at  the 
end  of  the  Communion  Service.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  ''And  when  there  is  a  Communion^  the  Priest 
shall  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much  bread  and 
wine,  as  he  shall  think  sufficient.  After  which  done, 
the  Priest  shall  say,  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole,  &c." 

2.  ''  Collects  to  be  said  after  the  Offertory,  when 
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there  is  no  Communiotit  every  such  day  one  or  more ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  also,  as  often  as  occasion 
shall  serve,  after  the  Collects  either  of  Morning  or 
Evening  Prayer,  CommuDion,  or  Litany,  by  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Minister." 

3.  ••Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holydays,  {if 
there  be  no  Communion,)  shall  be  said  all  that  is  ap- 
pointed at  the  Communion,  until  the  end  of  the 
general  Prayer  for  the  whole  state,  &c.,  together  with 
one  or  more  of  tliese'  Collects  last  before  rehearsed, 
concluding  with  the  Blessing." 

Now  the  words  *'when  there  is  Communion/' 
••  when  there  is  no  Communion,"  and  ••  if  there  be 
no  Communion,"  are  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
our  present  usages ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  we  should 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  these  Rubrics  by  adding  a 
sentence  from  the  Offertory  and  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  to  the  service  commonly  used,  when 
the  Communion  is  not  administered  in  our  Churches. 

The  two  points  to  which  the  following  arguments 
will  be  addressed,  are :  1st.  That  the  aim  of  those 
Rubrics  was  not  directed  to  a  practice  like  ours ;  and 
that  therefore,  even  if  they  may  be  properly  applied 
to  our  present  practice,  the  proposed  addition  would 
still  leave  the  service  as  unrubrical  as  before;  and 
2nd.  That  if  we  are  left  to  find  our  own  rule  for  our 
unrubrical  practice,  that  which  has  been  so  long  used 
is  the  most  natural,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  on  which  those  Rubrics  were  framed. 

I.  It  is  submitted,  then,  that  these  Rubrics,  in 
the  intention  of  their  framers,  refer  solely  to  the  pos^ 


sible  occasions  when,  the  Table  of  the  Lord  being 
spread,  there  should  not  be  a  sufficient  number  tuUling 
to  communicate  with  the  Priest.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
will  be  useful  to  compare  this  with  those  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  Common  Prayer,  in  which  the 
mind  of  their  original  authors  will  be  more  clearly 
seen.  We  will  then  enquire  whether  the  subsequent 
alterations  did  not  confirm,  rather  than  oppose,  their 
views ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  authority  of  the  best 
commentators  on  the  Rubrics  as  they  now  stand  is 
not  in  favour  of  this  interpretation. 

The  Rubric  before  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant  was  added  at  the  last  Review,  and  will  there- 
fore take  its  meaning  from  the  interpretation  which 
will  be  established  for  the  others. 

The  first  clause  of  that  before  the  Collects  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  as  it  stood  in  the  First 
Book  of  Edward  VI.;  and  our  particular  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  this.  For  the  First  Book  ordains 
an  administration  of  the  Communion,  not  only  on  Sun- 
days and  Holydays,  as  now,  but  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  '^  all  other  days  whensoever  the  people 
be  customarily  assembled  to  pray  in  the  Church." 
Therefore  the  words  "when  there  is  no  Commu- 
nion," at  that  time  referred  to  certain  occasions 
when  the  celebration  might  happen  to  be  prevented^ 
from  circumstances  to  be  specified  in  the  following 
Rubrics. 

They  were  these :  "  Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, the  English  Litany  shall  be  said  or  sung,  &c. 
And  though   there  he  none  to  communicate  with  the 
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Priest^,  yet  those  days,  after  the  litany  ended,  the 
Priest  shall  put  upon  him,  &c.,  and  say  all  things  at 
the  altar  appointed  to  be  said  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  xmtil  after  the  Offertory;  and  then 
shall  add  one  or  two  of  the  Collects  afore  written,  as 
occasion  shall  serve  by  his  discretion.  And  then  turn- 
ing to  the  people,  shall  let  them  depart  with  the  accus- 
tomed Blessing. 

'*  And  the  same  order  shall  be  used  all  other  days 
whensoever  the  people  be  customarily  assembled  to 
pray  in  the  Church,  and  none  disposed  to  communicaie 
with  the  Piiest. 

^'  Likewise  in  Chapels  annexed,  and  in  all  other 
places,  there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
except  there  be  some  to  communicate  toith  the  Priest.** 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  occasion  **  when  there 
is  no  Communion,"  in  the  Rubric  before  the  Collects, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  there  being  '^  none  to  com- 


*  The  probability  of  this  occurring  would  be  much  reduced  by 
the  provision  which  was  made  in  the  following  Rubric: 

*'  In  all  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  there  shall  always 
some  communicate  with  the  Priest  that  Ministereth.  And  that  the 
same  may  be  observed  everywhere  abroad  in  the  country,  some  one 
at  the  least  of  that  house  in  every  parish  to  whom  by  course  it 
appertaineth  to  offer  for  the  charges  of  the  Communion,  or  some 
other  whom  they  shall  provide  to  offer  for  them,  shall  receive  the 
Holy  Communion  with  the  Priest:  the  which  may  be  the  better 
done,  for  that  they  know  befoi'e  when  their  course  cometh,  and  may 
therefore  dispose  themselves  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacra- 
ment  And  by  this  means  the  Minister,  having  always 

some  to  communicate  with  him,  may  accordingly  solemnize  so  high 
and  holy  mysteries  with  all  the  suffrages  and  due  order  appointed 
for  the  same." 
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municate  with  the  Priest :" — ^there  was  "  no  celehration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  because  there  were  not ''  some 
to  communicate  with  the  Priest/'  And  the  Priest,  be 
it  remembered,  would  be  prepared  for  this  beforehand 
by  ^'  so  many  as  intended  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Communion  signifying  their  names  to  the  curate  over 
nighty  or  else  in  the  morning,  before  the  beginning  of 
Matins  or  immediately  after*."  Thus,  though  the 
Priest  should  know  beforehand  that  none  would  com- 
municate  with  him,  and,  consequently,  that  there 
would  be  no  Communion,  yet  he  was  ordered  to  read 
the  whole  service,  as  if  there  were^  ^*  until  after  the 
Offertory."  And  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that,  in 
the  same  book,  the  Exhortation  commencing,  ''Dearly 
beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  that  mind  to  come  to  the  Holy 
Communiofij^  was  to  be  read  inmiediately  after  the 
Homily  or  Sermon,  and  was  therefore  included  in  the 
portion  to  be  read  ''  when  there  was  no  Communion." 
Whatever  other  reason  there  may  have  been,  for 
including  thus  much  of  the  service  in  the  order  for 
occasions  when  there  was  no  celebration  of  the  Com- 
munion, it  is  manifest  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Communion  Service  intended  that  no  suqh  omission 
should  take  place,  without  a  remonstrance  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  against  it.  The  table  was  spread^ 
the  Minister  was  ready,  and  the  people  were  put  to 
shame  if  they  turned  their  backs  upon  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  likewise,  that  the  provision 
here  made  had  reference  only  to  the  daily  service,  at 


*  Rubric  before  Cominun.  in  Edw.  VI.  First  Book. 
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i^hich  times  men's  various  avocations  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  a  numerous  congregation.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted^  that  on  Sundays  there  would  be  no 
difficulty. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  1552,  the  alterations  which 
were  made  on  this  point  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  former  with  these  that  follow. 

'^  Upon  the  Holy  day  Sy  if  there  be  no  Communion^ 
shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed  at  the  Communion, 
until  the  end  of  the  Homily,  concluding  with  the 
general  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church 
militant  here  in  earth,  and  one  or  more  of  these  Col- 
lects before  rehearsed,  as  occasion  shall  serve. 

"  And  there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  except  there  be  a  good  number  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Priest,  according  to  his  discretion. 

**  And  if  there  be  not  above  twenty  persons  in  the 
parish,  of  discretion  to  receive  the  Communion,  yet 
there  shall  be  no  Communion,  except  four  or  three 
at  the  least  communicate  with  the  Priest.  And  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches,  where  be  many 
Priests  and  Deacons,  they  shall  all  receive  the  Com- 
munion with  the  Minister  every  Sunday  at  the  least, 
except  they  have  a  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary.'' 

On  the  alterations  to  be  seen  here,'  we  may  ob- 
serve, first,  that,  *'  if  there  be  no  Communion/'  in 
the  Second  Book,  corresponds  with  ^*  though  there  be 
none  to  commimicate  with  the  Priest,"  in  the  I>lrst 
Book,  as  nearly  as  was  consistent  with  the  necessary 
change  as  to  the  required  number  of  communicants, 
and  still  referred  to  the  occasions  specified  as  before 
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in  the  succeeding  Rubrics.  Secondly,  that  though  the 
rule  for  week-day  Communioa  was  now  considerably 
relaxed,  leaving  it  more  a  matter  of  discretion  to  offer 
it  or  not,  this  was  still  provided  for  by  the  Rubric  for 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches,  by  that  for  the 
Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  which  were  ordered  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  wid  by  the  Proper  Prefaces 
in  the  Communion  Service.  Thirdly,  that  no  part  of 
this  service  was  any  longer  to  be  read  on  other  days 
than  Holydays*,  when  there  were  none  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Priest.  And,  fourthly,  that  still  it  was 
presumed  that  Sundays  would  need  no  such  provision 
to  be  made. 

There  appears,  therefore,  nothing  in  these  altera- 
tions to  make  us  suppose  any  change  in  the  views  of 
their  authors  on  this  subject,  and  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  directions  still  ostensibly  were  intended  to 
apply  to  those  occasions  only,  when  Communion  was 
offered,  but  not  accepted  by  the  congregation. 

That  laxity  of  discipline  and  the  carelessness  of 
congregations  gradually  made  these  orders  ineffectual 
to  their  end,  and  that  the  custom  of  omitting  even 
the  preparation  for  a  celebration  soon  prevailed,  is 
very  probable.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  note  in 
Nicholls,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Bishop 
Overall,  who  died  in  1619,  which,  while  it  goes  to 


*  We  must  suppose  that  Sundays  are  not  included  here  in  the 
word  Holydays,  because  at  the  last  revision  the  Rubric  was  altered 
to  "  Sundays  and  other  Holydays,"  there  adding  Sundays  to  the 
weekday  Holydays,  just  as  in  the  2nd  Book,  Holydays  had  been 
substituted  for  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
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estfiiblish  this,  nevertheless  bears  testimony  to  the  ori- 
ginal purport  of  these  Rubrics,  as  explained  above. 
He  says,  "  The  words  if  there  be  no  Communumj  Sgc. 
do  not  imply  that  there  should  be  no  Communion 
when  they  be  read,  (as  we  use  them  now-a-days,)  but 
that  though  there  he  no  Communiofi  far  want  of  devotU 
company,  yet  they  should  be  read.  So  ^at,  by  the 
authority  of  our  Church,  I  cannot  see  how  it  will  be 
avoided,  but  that  every  Church  is  bound  daily  to  pro- 
pound the  Sacrament  to  the  people,  that  such  as  be 
disposed  might  receive,  and  the  fault  not  be  laid  upon 
the  Church  or  the  Priest  that  servesf*."  Doubtless 
the  Church  had  done  her  part  in  the  matter,  and 
whatever  was  introduced  contrary  to  this  principle, 
was  introduced  on  the  responsibility  of  individuals, 
and  is  evidence  only  of  the  low  state  of  religiotls  feel- 
ing and  discipline.  Thus  the  particular  orders  of 
Bishop  Wrenf  on  this  subject  in  1636»  directing  a 
practice  similar  to  that  contended  for  in  these  days, 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  expressing  a  judgment  on 
the  intention  of  the  Church,  but  as  that  individual 
Bishop's  effort  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  he  found 
them  in  his  diocese. 

The  question,  then,  still  to  be  decided  is.  Did  the 
views  of  the  Revisers  of  the  Liturgy  in  1662  agree 
with  those  of  the  original  compilers  in  1 549  and  1 552  ? 
or  had  they  so  long  been  accustomed  to  such  an  usage 


*  NicHOLLs  on  the  C,  P.,  Add.  Notes,  p.  53.    The  reader  may 
be  referred  also  to  the  notes  which  follow  that  quoted  in  the  text, 
t  Card  WELL,  Doc.  Ann,,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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as  that  enjoined  by  Bishop  Wren,  that  they  adopted 
and  ordained  it  for  the  Church  at  large  ? 

Sparrow,  himself  engaged  in  the  discussions  which 
attended  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
writes  thus:  ''Private  and  solitary  Communions  of 
the  Priest  alone  the  Church  allows  not,  and  therefore 
when  others  cannot  be  had^  she  appoints  only  so  much 
of  the  service  as  relates  not  of  necessity  to  a  present 
Communion,  and  that  to  be  said  at  the  holy  table : 
and  upon  good  reason :  the  Church  thereby  keeping, 
as  it  were,  her  ground,  visibly  minding  us  of  what  she 
desires  and  labours  towards,  our  more  frequent  access 
to  that  holy  table*." 

Nicholls,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
on  the  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service 
to  which  we  have  referred,  observes  thus :  "  Our 
Reformers,  .  .  .  willing  to  adapt  their  new  Liturgy 
to  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Church,  as  much,  at  least, 
as  the  latter  ages  could  well  bear,  reduced  the  number 
of  Communion  days  to  that  of  Sundays  and  Holydays, 
drawing  up  a  service  for  every  one  of  them,  to  be  used 
entirely  upon  those  days  when  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
municants could  be  had ;  or  only  part  thereof  when  there 
were  few  or  no  communicants.^'  [At  this  point  is  a  mar- 
ginal note,  giving,  as  the  head  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, "  Of  the  Communion  Service  when  there  are  none 
to  receive.'']  "  1  know,"  he  adds,  "  this  part  of  our 
service  is  objected  against  by  our  adversaries  as  a 
Mock-Communion,  and  a  show  of  administering  the 


*  Rationale^  p.  154. 
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Sacrament  without  any  design  of  doing  it.  But  it 
should  be  considered,  that  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy 
had  no  reason  to  lay  aside  this  part  of  the  Communion 
Service,  when  the  Sacrament  was  omitted  upon  account 
of  the  peopWs  not  coming  to  it.  They  did  with  greater 
prudence  enjoin  the  reading  some  part  of  it,  that  the 
Minister  might  show  his  readiness  to  do  his  duty^  if 
the  people  were  not  forward  to  do  theirs." 

•'  The  main  reason,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge, 
'^  why  so  much  of  the  Communion  Service  is  ordered 
to  be  read  upon  Sundays  and  other  Holydays^  not- 
withstanding there  is  no  Communion,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Church  may  show  her  readiness  to  administer 
it  on  these  days,  and  so  that  it  is  not  her's,  nor  the 
Minister's,  but  the  people's  fault,  if  there  be  no  Com* 
munion.  For  the  Minister,  by  her  order,  goes  up  to 
the  Lord's  Table,  and  there  begins  the  service  ap- 
pointed for  the  Communion,  and  goes  on  as  far  as  he 
can,  till  he  come  to  the  actual  celebration  of  it,  and  if 
he  stops  there,  it  is  only  because  there  are  none  or 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  communicate 
with  him.     For  if  there  were,  he  is  bound  and  is  ready 

to  consecrate  and  administer  it  to  them 

Every  time  the  people  see  the  Minister  go  up  to  the 
Communion  Table,  and  there  read  part  of  the  service 
appointed  for  the  Holy  Communion,  they  are  put  in 
mind  of  their  duty,  and  upbraided  with  their  neglect  of 
ii\''  

*  Necessity ^  ^c,  of  Frequent  Communion^  p.  92,  fourth  ed. 
Beveridge  died  in  1 709.  His  practice  in  his  own  parishes  through- 
out his  ministry  was  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  text* 
See  p.  9 ;  also  the  Preface. 
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He  says  in  another  place,  '*Why  only  on  Sun- 
days and  other  Holydays?  but  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  days,  on  which,  if  there  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  Communicants,  the  whole  Communion 
Service  is  to  be  used,  but  no  part  of  it,  except  there 
be  so:  but  upon  Sundays  and  Holydays,  although 
there  be  not  43uch  a  number,  and  therefore  no  Com- 
munion, yet,  however,  the  priest  shall  go  up  to  the 
altar,  &c.,  whereby  the  people  may  see  that  neither  he 
nor  the  Church  is  to  be  blamed,  if  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment be  not  then  administered*." 

Wheatley  has  so  entirely  adopted  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Church's  intentions,  as  shown  in  the  last 
Review,  that  he  has  taken  the  former  of  the  above 
quotations  from  Bishop  Beveridge  almost  verbatim. 
And  though  he  admits  that  '^  this  will  not  hold  in  all 
places"  at  the  time  he  is  writing,  he  says,  ''  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  elements  were  placed  ready  on  the 
table  on  all  Sundays  and  Holydaysf." 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  read  the  Rubrics  from 
which  all  our  modem  contentions  Imve  arisen,  as  if  we 
had  never  known  a  custom  contrary  to  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  original 
authors:  and  let  us  see  wheth^  this  interpretation 
does  not  appear  even  in  the  literal  reading  of  those 
Rubrics. 

' '  Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holydays  <if  th^e 
be  no  Communion)  shall  be  said,  &c." 


*  Necesnhfy  SfC,  of  Frequent  Communion,  p.  44. 
f  Wheatley  on  the  Com.  Prater,  vi.  30,  §  1. 
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But,  we  shall  naturally  ask,  how  can  there  be  '^  no 
Communion,''  when  we  are  taught  that  we  must  never 
meet  in  worship  without  desiring  to  commimicate? 
May  the  Minister  withhold  the  Communion  at  his  dis- 
cretion? Far  from  it^  the  Church  answers.  Read 
the  next  three  Rubrics,  and  you  will  find  on  what 
occasions  only  there  can  be  '^  no  Communion." 

*'  And  there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  except  there  be  a  convenient  number  to  amr 
municate  with  the  Prie^f,  according  to  his  discretion." 

''  And  if  there  be  not  above  twenty  persons  in  the 
parish  of  discretion  to  receive  the  Commxmion,  yet 
there  shall  be  no  Communion,  except  four,  or  three  at 
the  least,  communicate  with  the  Priest. ^* 

^'  And  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  and 
Colleges,  where  there  are  many  Priests  and  Deacons, 
they  shall  aU  receive  the  Communion  with  the  Priert, 
every  Sunday  at  the  least,  excq^t  they  hease  a  reason^ 
able  cause  to  the  contrary.^^ 

So  that,  if  it  ever  happens  that  there  is  ^'  no  Com- 
munion," it  will  not  be  because  it  is  withheld,  but 
because  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the 
congregation  required  by  the  wisdoih  of  the  Church. 

Enough,  it  is  submitted^  has  been  alleged,  to 
establish  the  position,  that  the  framers  of  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  drew  up  the  Communion  Service 
exclusively  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  that  it  has  come  into  our  hands 
from  its  last  revision  with  this  intention,  still  im- 
pressed upon  it.  And  if  this  be  true,  it  will  follow  of 
necessity,  that  none  may  appeal  to  its  directions  on 
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these  questions  as  binding  upon  their  consciences, 
excepting  where  they  are  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
full  intentions  in  the  manner  wished  for  by  Wheatley, 
and  to  place  the  elements  ready  for  administration 
every  Simday  and  Holy  day.  It  cannot  be  denied » 
that  the  custom  of  omitting  all  preparation  for  actual 
Communion  existed  previously  to,  and  at  the  time  of, 
the  last  Revision :  but  the  Communion  Service  was 
clearly  not  drawn  up  with  regard  to  such  irregularity ; 
and  if  therefore  it  appear  to  our  spiritual  rulers  still 
necessary  or  expedient  to  sanction  that  irregularity, 
we  should  endeavour  to  find  our  rule  in  the  admitted 
and  allowed  usages  of  that  time,  and  since. 

II.  Are  there  any  considerations^  then^  which 
may  reconcile  us  to  our  present  practice?  It  is 
submitted  that  there  are:  and  that  less  violence  is 
now  done  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Rubric  was 
framed,  than  would  be  done  by  a  compliance  with  the 
letter  of  it  under  circumstances  to  which  it  did  not 
originally  apply. 

While,  by  retaining  the  Rubric  which  enjoins 
three  times  a  year  as  the  minimum  of  each  person's 
attendance  at  the  Communion,  the  Revisers  of  1662 
have  recognised  the  probability  that  individual  parish- 
ioners might  have  occasional  reasons  for  absence  from 
that  ordinance,  they  have  used  additional  caution  to 
maintain  their  great  principle,  by  removing  from  the 
service  any  direct  allusion  to  the  time  when  non- 
communicants  should  withdraw. 

In  the  Book  of  1549  there  had  been  a  Rubric, 
immediately  after  the  Offertory,  enjoining  the  with- 
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drawal  of  non-communicants.  In  that  of  1552  this 
Rubric  is  suppressed,  and  a  clause  is  introduced  into 
the  first  of  two  exhortations  after  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant,  urging  those  to  depart  who  did  not 
intend  to  communicate,  lest  they  should  incur  addi- 
tional guilt  by  remaining.  The  object  of  these  exhor- 
tations was,  to  reprove  and  instruct  those  who  were 
negligent  in  their  attendance. 

In  the  ''  Particulars  to  be  considered,  &a,  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Cosins,  and  ''to  which,"  says  Nicholls,  '"^it  is  plain 
that  the  Reviewers  had  very  great  regard,  they  having 
altered  most  things  according  as  therein  desired^" 
there  is  this  remark :  ''  The  first  and  second  Exhor- 
tations that  follow  are  more  fit  to  be  read  some  days 
before  the  Communion,  than  at  the  very  same  time 
when  the  people  are  come  to  receive  it.  For  they 
that  tarry  for  that  purpose  are  not  negligent,  and  they 
that  are  negligent  be  gone  and  hear  it  not.*^  Against 
which  remark  Nicholls  has  set  a  note, ''  This  is  now 
altered.'*  The  exhortations  alluded  to  are  those  which, 
with  a  very  slight  alteration,^  are  now  used  to  give 
notice  of  Communion^  and  which  are  ordered  to  be 
read  after  the  Nicene  Creed  or  Sermon.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  it  had  been  customary,  up  to 
that  time,  for  the  non-communicants  to  withdraw 
before  the  Offertory ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Reviewers  to  reprove  that  custom,  but 
rather  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  which  might 
result  from  its  continuance.  And  we  thus  trace  in  the 
altered  arrangement  of  the  service,  the  mind  of  the 
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Reviewers  respecting  a  procedure  which  they  knew 
must  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  individuals,  but 
which  they  could  not  recognise  in  the  Church  at 
large.     Thus  much,  at  least,  is  plain. 

And  if  we  may  venture  to  speculate  further,  we 
may  argue,  that,  had  they  been  disposed  to  frame  a 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  people,  they  would  have 
made  it  in  conformity  to  this  practice.  For  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  division  of  the  service  at  which  in 
ancient  times,  the  Catechumens,  and  those  who  were 
not  admissible  to  the  Eucharist,  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  concluded  with  the  sermon*— the  Missa 
Fidelium  commenced  with  the  Oflfertory.  '*  And  this 
latter  part,"  says  Bishop  Cosins,  "  was  reckoned  by 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  still  by  us, 
to  be  the  more  noble,  holy,  and  sacred  solemnity  of  the 
two ;  for  in  the  former  part  hitherto,  there  was  only 
an  exercise  of  the  common  ministry  of  Christ's  Gk)8- 
pel,  whereby  all  men,  whosoever  they  were,  had  their 
instruction,  and  were  exhorted  to  make  their  profes- 
sion of  Grod's  true  religion,  and  for  that  purpose  were 
admitted  to  all '  the  former  parts  of  the  Liturgy  or 
Service  of  the  Church.  But  when  it  came  once  to 
the  later  part,  wherein  the  Holy  Communion  was  to 
be  administered,  that  was  reserved  only  for  such  as 
were  already  duly  brought  up  in  piety,  and  prepared 


♦  "  Ecce  post  Sermonemjit  Missa  Catechumenis.**  St.  Augus- 
tine, quoted  by  Nicholls,  note  F.  to  the  Rubric  before  the  Nicene 
Creed.  See  also  Maskell's  Anc.  Liturgy  of  the  Ch.  ofEngland, 
preface,  p.  xx.,  note. 
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for  the  reception  thereof^  according  to  the  rules  and 
institution  of  Christ  Himself  at  His  last  supper, 
which  the  Church  was  most  careful  and  curious  to 
observe*/' 

Having  ascertained  that  this  division  of  the  service 
was  recognised  and  acted  upon  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Revision,  we  shall  not,  perhaps, 
wonder  if  wherever,  and  from  whatever  cause  f,  it  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  celebrate  the  Communion, 
the  same  point  became  the  termination  of  the  service, 
and  the  congregation  was  dismissed  as  now  with  a 
blessing  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon.  There  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  principle  ascertained 
above  was  generally  understood,  and  hence  the  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed,  of  reading  the  first  part 
of  the  Communion  Service  from  the  desk,  and  not 
from  the  Table.  In  fact,  it  became,  in  intention,  a 
distinct  and  different  service  from  that  which  bears 
upon  its  front  the  title  of  *•  The  Order  of  the  Admini- 
stration of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion ;" 
and  those  who  officiated  in  it  had  some  reason  to 
doubt  whether  they  ought,  in  propriety,  to  stand  at 
the  Table  for  this  purpose,  when  that  Table  was  not 


*  NicHOLLS,  Add.  Notes,  p.  41.  See  also  Shepherd  on  the 
C.  Prayer^  ii.  169. 

f  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  the  deliberate  omission  of  the 
Communion  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy.  But  if  we 
suppose  the  frequent  failure  of  their  attempts  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  communicants,  it  would  become  a  less  evil  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Communion  days  with  a  greater  certainty  of  a  congrega- 
tion. And  we  know  that  this  had  been  done  with  t-he  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Bishops  before  the  Revision. 
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spread  *'  with  a  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it*.*'  Few 
would  desire  to  see  the  custom  of  going  to  the  Table 
for  this  service  now  altered,  but  it  is  a  fair  ground  for 
question  for  those  who  argue  closely  for  a  literal 
reading  of  the  Rubrics.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  whereas  attention  had  been  drawn  to  certain  epis- 
copal orders  against  this  custom,  in  the  *^  Exceptions 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer/*  it  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Presbyterians,  that,  '^  in 
the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  which  followed,  the  Rubric 
was  not  made  imperative+."  How,  indeed,  we  may 
ask,  was  it  possible  to  make  a  Rubric  for  reading  this 
part  at  the  altar  on  all  occasions,  when,  in  reply  to 
the  '^  Exception"  against  the  custom,  the  Bishops  had 
answered,  that  "  the  Priest  standing  at  the  Com- 
munion Table  seemeth  to  give  us  an  invitation  to  the 

Holy  SacramentX-*' 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact,  that 
almost  universally  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches,  the  literal  direction  of  the  Rubrics  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  observed,  as  though  in 
them  a  continual  protest  had  been  maintained  against 
the  custom  prevailing  in  Parish  Churches ;  and  it  has 
been  asked,  "  Why  is  the  worse  example  to  be  held 
out  to  us  as  the  best  for  the  general  rule  ?§''  But,  in 
truth,   the  principle   which  it  has   been   sought  to 


*  See  the  last  Rubric  before  the  Communion  Service. 

f  RoBERTsoM*s  Ilow  shoU  v>e  conform  to  the  LUur^y  ? — p.  172. 

i  Cardwell's  Hist,  of  Conferences,^,  342. 

§  Eeplj/  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  143. 
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establish  is  rather  confirmed  than  shaken  by  this 
example.  For,  in  every  one  of  these  Churches,  by 
Rubric  it  is  required  that  the  Clergy  should  commu- 
nicate ''  every  Sunday  at  the  least."  And  if  this  is 
not  done,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  service  is,  as 
NichoUs  said  was  objected  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Church,  "  a  mock  Communion,  and  a  shew  of 
administering  the  sacrament  without  any  design  of 
doing  it."  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  in  more  than 
one  Cathedral,  until  within  these  few  years,  the  table 
used  to  be  thus  spread  every  Sunday,  while  it  was 
understood  that  no  actual  celebration  would  take 
place,  excepting  once  a  month.  The  practice  which 
prevailed  in  these  places  would  naturally  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Parish  Churches  in  which  no 
such  appearance  was  kept  up.  That  part  of  the 
service  which  accompanies  the  setting  on  of  the 
bread  and  wine  would  be  omitted,  as  if  reserved  for 
the  celebration  which  should  follow;  and  the  best 
termination  would  be  put  to  the  service  which  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  And  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  a  similar  procedure  in  Parish  Churches  was 
originally  the  step  to  the  practice  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  of  concluding  the  sermon  with 
the  benediction,  and  dismissing  the  congregation. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  not  so 
presumptuous  as  to  hope  that  the  line  of  argument 
which  he  has  adopted  will  be  convincing  to  all  minds. 
No  one  can  examine  into  the  questions  now  so 
agitating  our  church,  without  perceiving  that  there 
are  difficulties   in  every  view  which  may  be  taken 
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of  them.  But  in  his  mind  none  of  the  difficultiegp 
which  arise  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Rubrics 
with  our  present  practice,  are  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  would  follow  from  the  endeavour 
to  bring  our  practice  into .  conformity  with  what  has 
been  thought  the  letter  of  the  Rubrics^.  And  when 
all  had  been  said  on  that  side,  the  most  unaccountable 
difficulty  would  still  remain — ^that  practices  opposed 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Rubrics  should  have 
prevailed  all  but  generally  since  the  very  days  when 
those  Rubrics  were  revised  with  a  view  '^  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Churchi*/'  and 
that  no  effectual  rebuke  took  place-^no  unambiguous 
record  had  been  left  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  irre-» 
gular  to  order.  And  then,  how  difficult  to  believe, 
that  what  was  not  done  on  the  first  publication  of 
the  Revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  with  all  its  subscriptions  and  pains  and 
penalties:}:,  it  should  be  wise  and  right  to  attempt 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  the 


*  Is  Archdeacon  Sharp  rubrical  when  he  recommends  the  omission 
of  the  sentences  in  the  Offertory,  because  the  collection  itself  was 
not  made  ?  Are  those  rubrical  who  read  the  sentences,  and  omit  the 
collection  ?  or  may  we  call  for  the  gifts  of  non-communicants,  con« 
trary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  ancient  Churches,  and  to  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  our  own  ? 

f  Preface  to  the  Common  Prayer,  1663. 

%  By  the  Act  1  Eliz.  the  penalties  of  which  are  confirmed  by 
14th  Charles  II.,  <<Any  Minister  wilfully  using  any  other  rite,  cere- 
mony, order,  form,  or  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
other  open  Prayers,  &c.,"  shall  forfeit  *^  for  the  first  offence,  the  profit 
of  all  his  spiritual  promotions  for  one  year,  and  be  imprisoned  six 
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disturbance  of  that  very  '^  peace  and  unity  in  the 
Church/'  to  promote  which  all  the  Rubrics  were 
devised ! 

I£  it  be  thought  that  the  day  has  arrived  when  a 
stricter  attention  to  ordinances  can  be  recommended 
with  safety  and  advantage,  let  us  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  our  Church  in  their  full  extent.  Let  us 
obey  her  directions  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit,  by 
giving  to  every  congregation  capable  of  appreciating 
the  privilege,  the  opportunity  of  communicating  as 
often  as  they  meet  together  in  public  worship.  But 
if  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  this,  shall  we  not  do 
well  to  consider,  whether  we  do  not  best  comply 
with  her  intentions  by  continuing  what  must  be 
admitted  to  be  the  imperfect  obedience  of  our  present 
practice;  and  whether  by  using  the  whole  service 
appointed  for  occasions  "  when  there  is  no  Com- 
munion," as  if  it  were  not  an  evil  that  there  should 
be  none,  we  should  not  be  really  fostering  an  indif- 
ference to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  every  earnest 
Christian  must  regret  ?  Our  forefathers  have  acted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avow  to  their  people  their  persua- 
sion that  it  would  be  vain  to  offer  to  them  the  Lord's 
Supper  so  frequently  as  the  Church  designed,  and 
that  it  were  better  for  them  that  it  should  not  be 
offered,  than  that  they  should  one  and  all  turn  their 
backs  upon  it.     If  this  is  still  expedient,  let  it  still  be 


months ;  for  the  second  offence  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and 
deprived  ipsojbcto  of  all  his  spiritaal  promotions ;  and  for  the  third 
offence  shall  be  deprived  in  like  manner,  and  imprieoned  for  life." 
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avowed  in  the  same  manner.  Let  the  crane*  be  still 
seen  on  the  disproportioned  building,  that  the  dis- 
grace of  it  may  not  rest  upon  the  architect,  but  upon 
those  who  hinder  the  completion  of  his  design. 


*  Arnold^ $  lAfCj  i.  383.  <^  The  Church  was  left  as  avowedly 
unfinished  as  Cologne  Cathedral,  where  they  left  a  crane  standing  on 
one  of  the  half-huilt  towers  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  have 
renewed  the  crane  from  time  to  time,  as  it  wore  out,  as  a  sig^  not 
only  that  the  building  was  incomplete,  but  that  the  friends  of  the 
Church  hoped  to  finish  the  work  whenever  they  could." 
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ANOTHER  LETTER 


TO 


THE  VISCOUNT  SANDON,  MP. 


&C.,  &C. 


Mr  Lord, 

A  Letter  has  been  publiflhed,  addressed  to 
your  Lordship  by  the  Rev.  Udoh  M'Nbilb,  of  so 
remarkable  a  character,  as  to  call  for  some  notice. 
To  borrow,  therefore,  a  sentence  from  the  document 
in  question,  '  I  trust  you  will  kindly  excuse  me,  when 
I  take  advantage  of  the  connection  of  this  correspon- 
dence with  your  Lordship's  reputed  name  and  extended 
influence,  to  state  briefly  some  of  my  own  convictions 
(in  which  I  doubt  not  many  millions  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  will  concur)  upon  this  subject'  If,  indeed, 
personal  considerations  were  to  influence  me,  I  should 
avoid  both  the  risk  of  appearing  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  your  Lordship's  notice,  and  of  venturing  with 
unequal  arms  into  a  contest  with  Mr.  M'Neile.  The 
acknowledged  talents  and  extraordinary  eloquence  of 
that  gentleman,  and  his  reputation  as  an  uncompromising 


champion  of  our  church,  at  a  time  when  her  existence 
was  threatened  by  the  storm  of  popular  frenzy,  might 
well  render  me  peculiarly  unwilling  to  pain  so  distin- 
guished a  felIow4abourer  in  a  oommon  causey  and  afraid 
to  irritate  one  so  able  to  avenge  any  unwelcome  attack. 
Gladly,  therefore,  would  I  see  the  subject  entrusted  to 
abler  hands.  Since,  however,  his  Letter  expresses 
opinions  which  may  be  pernicious  by  rousing  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  multitude,  and  of  which  our  posterity 
may  be  as  much  ashamed  as  we  now  are  of  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  I  think  it 
expedient  to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  dergy 
are  not  prepared  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
them.  Having  once  expressed  my  dissent,  and  plaeed 
it  upon  intelligible  grounds,  I  diall  imitate  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  Homeric  heroes  who,  after  discharging 
their  shaft,  content  themselves  with  retreating  into  the 
ranks  of  thiHr  friends :  in  other  words,  my  only  object 
being  to  enter  a  protest  upon  no  new  subject,  but  upon 
one  which  has  frequently  been  discussed.  I  should 
gain  nothing  by  suifering  myself  to  be  led  into  any 
fieirther  controversy. 

It  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  govemment  have  de- 
termined to  conciliate  the  peo[Ae  of  Ireland  by  a  more 
cordial  support  of  what  may  be  called  the  nursery  oC 
their  national  priesthood.  Few  persons  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny,   that  the  present  state  of  things 


impfiratively  calk  for  some  healing  measure.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  see  a  churoh  largely 
endowed,  and  frequented  almost  exclusively  by  a  few 
dominant  families,  and  by  the  clergyman's  household, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  his  dependents  or  pen- 
sioners. Its  greatest  popular  recommendation  would 
be  that  its  service  does  not  profess  to  be  veiled  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  learned  language,  but  to  be  conducted 
so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible.  Supposing,  however 
they  are  inclined  to  enter  its  walls,  they  hear  a  language 
which  scarcely  reaches  their  understanding,  and  which 
has  no  power  to  touch  whatever  feelings  respond  to  the 
kindly  accents  of  our  household  tongue.  '  It  is  a  thing 
plainly  r^ugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,'  says  our 
Article,  *  to  have  public  prayers  in  the  church  in  a 
tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people' :  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  replies  the  Anglican  usage,  for  the  Irish 
peoide  to  hear  our  services  (if  at  all)  in  the  English 
tongue,  which  they  do  not  understand. 

They  pass  on  naturally  to  the  less  pure,  but  more 
iamiliar,  shrines  where  their  fathers  worshipped,  and 
they  find  a  church  which,  in  their  country  at  least,  has 
atoned  for  the  persecutions  it  once  inflicted  by  the 
privations  it  is  now  condemned  to  suffer.  They  imbibe 
with  greedy  ears  the  religious  services  hallowed  by  the 
usage  of  centuries,  and  endeared  by  the  condemnation 
of  aliens  in  sympathy  as  in  blood.    Their  much-endur- 
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ing  poverty  ifl  taxed  to  aapport  this  their  anoeetral  &ith, 
and  they  reflect  with  ealleii  reeentment  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  their  coantry's  ecclesiastical  revenue  to  the 
support  of  a  Church  which  has  been  to  them  a  stap- 
mother. 

If  such  are  the  feelings  of  the  peoplcj  what  must  be 
those  of  the  priesthood  ?    Having  risen  often  from  the 
peasantry^  (and  this  in  itself  forms  no  ground  of  re- 
proach), they  find  their  education  stinted,  theb  respect- 
ability lowered,  and  their  means  of  charity  contracted, 
by  the  scanty  pittance  on  which  they  are  condemned  to 
exist.    They  owe  nothing  to  a  government  firom  which 
they  receive  nothing.     Can  it  then  be  a  matter  for 
surprise,  if  their  sympathies  are  absorbed  by  the  people 
from  whcHn  they  have  sprung,  and  from  whose  intellec- 
tual condition  they  are  often  not  for  removed  ?    Or  can 
it  reasonably  excite  our  indignation*  if  they  stoop  to 
flatter  the  pride,  and  excite  the  passions  of  the  flock, 
upon  whose  oflbrings  they  depend  for  very  food  and 
raiment?    What  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief  and  dis- 
content is  here  suggested  for  our  consideration?    No 
person  competently  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
human  nature  would  hesitate  to  predict,  that  such  a 
priesthood  must  sail  with  the  breeze  of  popular  feeling, 
and  must  supply  in  times  of  political  agitation  the  most 
terrible  elements  of  trouble  and  alarm. 


Sach  is  the  state  of  things  in  existence.  It  may  be 
easier  to  deplore  the  evil  than  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
Judging,  however^  from  all  reasonable  grounds  of  calcu- 
lation^ we  should  anticipate  a  palliation^  if  not  a  removal 
of  the  disorder,  from  some  decent  provision  for  the 
priesthood  which  possesses  the  ear,  while  it  alternately 
sways  or  conciliates  the  heart  of  the  people.  Is  it  not, 
then,  our  manifest  duty  to  make  at  least  the  experiment? 
Is  it  not  a  work  of  humanity,  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  educate  their  country ;  of  Christain 
charity,  to  render  less  forlorn  the  only  altars  of  those 
who  differ  with  us  greatly,  but  who  agree  with  us  in 
doctrines  of  infinitely  greater  and  more  vital  impor- 
tance ?  On  the  contrary,  exclaims  Mr.  M'Neilb,  such 
a  measure  as  you  propose  would  be  an  act  of  national 
impiety;  to  countenance,  he  tells  us,  our  fellow-subjects 
and  fellow-christians  in  worshipping  their  God  and 
our  God,  their  Redeemer  and  our  Redeemer,  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers,  and  even  of  our  own  ancestors 
for  centuries,  would  be  to  call  down  the  just  judgment 
of  offended  Heaven  upon  our  land. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  (my  own  leisure  and  the  emer- 
gency of  the  present  case  will  make  it  necessarily  a 
hasty  one)  at  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds  his 
vehement  denunciations  of  this  good  work. 

Whatever  Almighty  God  may  have  revealed  (is  the 
argument),  cannot  without  peril  be  disregarded. 
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To  adopt  or  encourage  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  practically  to  disregard 
that  revelation^  by  which  (it  is  assomed)  they  axe  con- 
demned. 

Such  adoption  and  encouragement  is  implied  by  any 
support  of  Maynooth. 

Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  '  a  constructive  en- 
gagement' to  support  Maynooth  is  binding  upon  os, 
we  must  either  violate  that  engagement,  or  expect  the 
judgment  of  Almighty  God  for  observing  it. 

Such  are  the  arguments,  and  such  the  conclusion — 
it  being  also  implied,  apparently,  that,  by  supporting 
Maynooth,  we  support  idolatry. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  observe,  it  is  so  easy  to 
assert,  and  so  difficult  to  prove,  the  precise  degree  in 
which  national  judgments  may  be  expected  to  ensue 
upon  any  particular  policy,  and  the  whole  subject 
involves  such  risk  of  awful  presumption,  that  I  shall 
treat  it  by  implication,  rather  than  directly.  We  may 
assume,  with  confidence,  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  not  judge  harshly  whatever  policy  proceeds  upon 
grounds  of  justice  and  equity.  Our  course,  therefore, 
will  be  to  inquire,  how  far  it  is  abstractedly  right  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  support  their  own  religion, 

that  of  the  people  of  England.     Now,  Ireland  is  a 
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sharer  ia  the  great  British  constitution.  Politicians, 
indeed,  exist,  who  would  deny  her  any  such  participa- 
tion, for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  historical  reasons. 
They  tell  us  she  never  formed  a  distinct  nation,  but 
contained  only  a  number  of  divided  clans  and  petty 
chieftains,  who  were  always  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  each  other.  They  deny,  with  ridicule,  the 
claims  of  her  annalists  to  anything  like  civilisation ; 
and  assure  us,  that  by  'right  of  conquest,'  at  all 
events,  we  may  impose  whatever  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
laws  our  wisdom  may  determine  upon.  In  reply,  it 
may  be  conceded,  that  the  great  Hesperian  or  Celtic* 
race,  like  the  Dorians,  and  even  like  the  Romans  of 
the  early  republic,  divided  whatever  land  they  either 
occupied  or  conquered,  generally  into  three  por- 
tions, and  certainly  into  more  than  one.  This  cer- 
tainly led  to  divided  counsels  as  well  as  interests,  but 
did  not  prevent  the  whole  nation  from  coalescing  on 
emergencies  under  a  common  head,  as  we  learn,  among 
other  authorities,  from  Ceesar.  It  is  also  true,  the 
custom  of  gavel-kind  was  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
traction and  weakness,  and  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  contributed  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  Hes- 
perian race.  But  as  this  did  not  prevent  different 
portions  of  the  same  race  from  often  terrifying  and 


*  The  term  CWAc,  denotii^  properly  a  tribe,  can  onl^  be  applied  to  the  old 
inhabitants  of  all  Western  Europe,  Jnst  as  the  term  OMftiie  is  applied  to  pointed 
architectore ;  that  is,  not  because  it  is  correct,  but  because  it  U  generally  under- 
stood. The  word  Hesperian,  or  occidental,  may  comprehend  the  whole  race  whic^ 
peopled  the  two  Britains,  Spidn,  Oaul,  Italy,  and  perhaps  even  part  of  Greeee. 
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once  conquering  Rome^  so  that  we  aie  told  the  Romans 
strove  with  them  not  for  empire^  bat  for  existoice 
(uter  esset,  non  uter  imperaretjg  so  neither  did  it  rob 
the  Irish  of  their  claim  to  a  title  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Just  as  little  is  it  reasonable  to  conclade 
that,  becaose  the  later  Irish,  barbarously  driven  beyond 
the  pale  of  law  and  toleration,  degenerated  into  rode- 
ness,  their  earlier  state  was  equally  miserable — ^the 
very  idea  that  mankind  have  made  regular  progress 
from  ignorance  to  refinement,  denying  as  it  does  a  state 
of  primitive  civilisation,  is  the  o&pring  of  an  infidel 
and  almost  exploded  philosophy.  We  know  from 
Csesar  that  the  British  kinsmen  of  the  Irish  (as  ftr  as 
he  saw  them,  and  his  testimony  is  only  so  far  valuable) 
had  chariots  and  horses,  commerce,  imported  iron,  a 
circulating  medium,  and  something  which  resembled  a 
Greek  literature.  (GrmcU  Uteris  uiuntur.J  We  sre 
told  by  Tacitus  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  were  at  that 
early  date  more  frequented  than  those  of  Britain.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  no  incom- 
petent judge,  that  the  Irish  have  had  a  written  history 
longer  than  any  nation  of  modem  Europe.  All  this 
does  not  betoken  barbarism ;  and  if  subsequent  bar- 
barism did  ensue  upon  the  English  conquest,  the  blame 
rests  not  with  the  oppressed  but  with  the  oppressors. 

We  may,  however^  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
everything  which  has  been  urged  as  to  the  early  history 
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of  Ireland  by  her  enemies.  Still,  after  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment has  existed  for  a  tolerable  period ;  after  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  its  legitimate  consequence,  the  Act  of 
Emancipation ;  after  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ;  and 
during  the  general  progress  of  constitutional  principles 
in  every  British  dependency,  it  seems  idle  for  a  moment 
to  speak  otherwise  of  the  Irish  than  as  our  equal 
fellow-subjects,  sharers  in  the  same  laws,  and  legitimate 
claimants  of  the  same  liberty  and  toleration.  To  men- 
tion in  such  a  case  '  the  right  of  conquest  *  (even  if 
such  a  right  were  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament), 
is  to  insult  as  well  as  injure,  and  to  irritate  the  people 
we  are  dealing  with  into  some  violent  assertion  of  their 
inalienable  freedom. 

But  your  Lordship,  doubtless,  in  common  with  all 
reasonable  men,  will  readily  assent  to  the  proposition 
I  have  laid  down,  that  the  Irish  people  are  sharers  in 
the  great  British  constitution.  The  main  charac- 
teristic of  this  constitution  is  self-government.  That 
is  to  say,  we  gladly  yield  homage  and  obedience  to  an 
anointed  sovereign,  and  for  many  wise  reasons  suffer 
authority  to  flow  in  the  channels  approved  by  experi- 
ence and  hallowed  by  ancestral  faith;  still  the  governing 
principle  in  this  country  is  public  opinion,  deliberately 
formed,  and  intelligibly  expressed.  The  people,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  comprehending  the  nobility 
and  clergy  as  well  as  the  commons,  vote  their  own  taxes. 
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make  their  own  laws^  and  establish,  or  preserve  esta- 
blished, the  religion  in  which  they  believe.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  either  this,  or  any  other  firee  country 
would  maintain  a  national  religion  to  which  it  was  con- 
scientiously opposed.  Now  what  reason  is  there,  why 
all  this  should  not  apply  equally  to  the  Irish  ?  Having 
once  admitted  them  to  the  same  legislative  freedom, 
we  must  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  results.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  reasonable  to  argue,  that  because  the  majority 
of  Great  Britain  hold  one  faith,  the  majority  of  Ireland 
are  to  hold  the  same..  Their  consciences  are  not 
ours ;  their  island  is  not  ours,  but  their  own.  They 
are  so  fer  naturally  and  necessarily  distinct,  that  it  is 
about  as  satisfiEkctory  for  them  to  have  our  religion 
exclusively  established,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  accept 
an  establishment  from  the  millions  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects,  or  to  have  accepted  one  from  France 
if,  as  was  possible  in  the  late  war,  we  had  become  a 
French  province.  Very  probably,  with  some  outlay  of 
blood  and  treasure,  we  might  reconquer  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  impose  our  own  conditions;  though  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  this  would  be  either  right 
or  desirable.  As  long,  however,  as  we  acknowledge  their 
constitutional  freedom  and  equality  with  ourselves,  we 
must  allow  them  the  same  right  which  we  enjoy,  of 
supporting  nationally  the  fiuth  of  the  nation.  All  this 
would  hold  equally  good,  though  their  religion  were 
something  worse  than  a  partially  corrupted  form  of 
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Christianity ;  and  though  its  idolatry  were  as  manifest 
and  undeniable  as  Mr.  M'Nbilb  appears  to  assume. 
Supposing  then  we  determined,  as  we  ought,  still  to 
leave  them  free,  and  their  idolatry  were  of  so  monstrous 
and  heathenish  a  character  as  to  uuhallow  our  institu- 
tionsy  and  to  pollute  our  shores  by  its  contact,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  to  sever  the  cord  which  binds 
closely  the  two  islands,  and  conceding,  if  not  a  distinct 
crown,  at  least  a  distinct  Parliament,  leave  them  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  wills  and  consciences. 

Such,  my  Lord,  I  say  is  the  only  alternative,  sup- 
posing the  people  still  free,  and  supposing  their  religion 
were  actually  monstrous  before  God  and  man.  Happily, 
however,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  dire  a  choice  of  evils. 
The  religion  still  professed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  Ireland  is  essentially  Christianity.  Its  particular 
form,  and  the  corruptions  which  certainly  deface  it, 
were  originally  imposed  (let  us  remember)  by  English 
arms  and  English  influence  upon  the  elder  and  purer 
faith,  which  St.  Patrick  brought  probably  from  Wales, 
certainly  from  Britain ;  and  which  held  its  ground  in 
Ireland  until  the  English  conquest.  Now>  it  is  very 
true,  some  great  divines  of  our  church  have,  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
passion  which  is  the  offspring  of  fear,  applied  the 
strongest  expressions  of  condemnation  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  Church  of  Rome.    Nothing  would  be 
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easier  than  for  Mr.  McNeils  to  multiply  instances. 
But  it  is  also  trae^  that  other  divines,  equally  great,  have 
held  very  different  language ;  they  have  not  only  felt 
that,  when  you  have  the  superiority  in  argument,  you 
can  afford  to  be  charitable ;  but  have  seen,  that  for  oar 
church  to  call  her  ambitious  compeer  of  Rome  actually 
apostate  and  anti-Christian,  is  to  commit  suicide  her- 
self.   The  Church  of  England    (though  not  that  of 
Wales  and  Ireland)  came  out  of  the  womb  of  Rome, 
and  her  only  orders  are  derived  from  thence :  if  the 
mother  is  a  harlot,  what  must  be  the  daughter  ?     But, 
waving  authority,  let  us  argue  the  point.    What  would 
be  the  characteristic  description,  or  what  are  the  funda- 
mental verities  of  Christian  belief?    We  must  reply, 
the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  the  three  ancient  and 
Catholic  creeds;  or  the  great  doctrine  of  one  tripersonal 
God,  creating  all  things,  redeeming  all  men,  sanctifying 
and  gathering  his  people  out  of  all  the  world  into  one 
communion  of  saints ;  comforting  them  with  his  sacra- 
meitts  and  means  of  grace ;  forgiving  their  sins,  and 
bringing  them  to  everlasting  life.    We  need  scarcely 
trouble  ourselves  to  define  the  precise  terms  in  which 
Chrysostom  or  Augustine,  Luther  or  Mblanohthon, 
Leighton  or  Taylor,  may  have  explained  or  limited 
particular  points :  suffice  it  to  say,  such  is  the  grand 
scheme  of  Christianity.    In  what  point  of  it  then  does 
the  Church  of  Rome  &il  ?    She  receives^  and  is  an 
-irtant  witness  in  the  transmission  of  those  Scrip- 
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tares,  by  the  reception  of  which  we  are  dietinguishod 
from  the  Turk,  the  Infidel,  and  the  Heathen  who  sit  in 
darkness;  though  she  shows  an  excess  of  caution  con- 
nected perhaps  with  priestcraft,  in  her  mode  of  dis- 
seminating them.  She  fastens  her  hope  and  belief 
upon  the  same  living  rock  as  ourselves ;  nor  need  we 
(with  Luther)  consider  it  a  fatal  or  damning  objection, 
that  she  appears  to  connect  too  closely  the  functions 
and  saving  offices  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity 
with  those  of  the  Second.  She  recites  the  same  creeds; 
baptises  her  children  in  the  same  names  of  mercy  and 
of  power;  hallows  their  marriage  with  sanctions 
derived  from  the  same  heavenly  law;  and  commits 
their  bodies  to  the  grave  in  the  same  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  general  resurrection. 

Undoubtedly,  upon  this  substratum  of  truth,  there  is 
accumulated  a  mass  of  error  and  corruption,  the  fruit 
of  medisval  ignorance,  assumed  infallibility,  and  zeal 
abused*  Does  this,  however,  render  the  whole  church 
essentially  anti-Christian?  Let  us  inquire  of  an 
authority  which  Mr.  M'Neilb  will  not  dispute.  St. 
Paul  lias  told  us  that  the  '  foundation*  must  be  held 
(which  is  here  the  case) ;  that  upon  it  may  be  built, 
not  only  pure  gold,  but  hay  and  stubble ;  yet  that, 
severely  as  this  work  shall  be  tried,  it  does  not  destroy 
the  hope  of  salvation  from  Him  on  whom  we  build. 
(1  Cor.  c.  iii.  v.  12.)    Who,  then,  are  we,  to  curse 
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those  whom  God  has  not  coned,  and  to  nurow  the 
way  which  the  Apostle  has  left  open  and  wide  ?  This 
simple  quotation  should  alone  silence  those  who, 
inheriting  only  the  infirmities  without  the  peculiar 
excuses  of  our  persecuted  reformers,  would  declare 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  part  or  lot  in 
Christendom.  What^  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  save 
the  vehemence  of  a  polemical  spirit,  could  venture  on 
so  extreme  an  assertion  ?  Surely  those  who  have  read 
of  the  missionary  labours  of  Rome  (though  her  success 
in  this  respect  has  been  overstated  as  compared  to  our 
own) ;  those  who  have  seen  her  churches  recov^ing 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  anarchy,  and  beginning, 
even  in  France,  to  be  frequented  by  daily  worshippers ; 
who  have  watched  her  zealous  care  for  the  education 
of  her  younger  children;  who  have  found  food  and 
shelter,  given  for  charity's  sake  by  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  Christian  hospitality  among  savage  soli- 
tudes and  everlasting  snows;  who  have  seen  in  the 
crowded  hospital  her  pale  ministers  pointing  the  last 
glance  of  the  paler  penitent  to  heaven — surely  those 
who  have  seen,  or  even  been  informed  of  these  things, 
should  put  away  all  bitterness,  in  speaking  of  so 
Christian,  though,  unhappily,  so  corrupted  a  church. 

But  the  great  point  on  which  stress  is  generally 
laid,  and  which  Mr.  M'Nxilb  appears  to  insinnate,  is 
the  supposed  idolatry  of  Rome.    It  might  be  imagined. 
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from  the  confidence  with  which  this  charge  is  reite- 
rated, that  it  was  an  unquestionable  fact,  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  herself  acknowledged  as  tantamount 
to  heathenism,  instead  of  an  accusation  against  which 
she  earnestly  protests,  and  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  make  good  against  her  elaborate  explanations. 
Here,  I  trusty  your  Lordship  will  not  accuse  me  of 
egotism,  if,  speaking  as  a  clergyman,  I  take  pains  to 
avoid  being  misunderstood  on  an  important  point  of 
doctrine.  I  believe  it  to  be  just  metaphysically  pos- 
sible for  men  to  use  crosses,  pictures,  and  images,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  memory  or  imagination,  and  to 
touch  the  heart  with  devotion;  yet  to  refrain  from 
regarding  them  with  any  idolatrous  feelmg.  At  the 
same  time,  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  unlikely,  that  the 
mere  multitude  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  observe 
this  distinction;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
symbols  or  means  of  excitement  have  often  been  prac- 
tically abused.  While,  therefore,  this  unlikelihood 
would  make  roe  refrain,  and  advise  others  within  the 
little  sphere  of  my  influence  to  refrain,  on  grounds  of 
Christian  prudence,  from  instruments  so  dangerous, 
the  possibility  of  their  innocent  use  would  absolutely 
impel  me  to  refrain,  on  grounds  of  Christian  charity, 
from  condemning  those  who  profess  to  use  them 
with  spiritual  advantage.  There  is  a  certain  medium 
between  venturing  on  a  danger  yourself,  and  ac- 
cusing of  falsehood    those  who   tell   you    they  have 
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escaped  it.  So  obvioasly  does  this  distinction  accord 
with  the  principles  of  .Christian  charity,  that  it  has 
become  a  rule  in  religious  controversy^  not  to  charge 
your  opponent  with  consequences,  which  to  your  intel- 
lect may  appear  obvious,  but  which  he  disavows  in 
theory,  and  which  he  assures  you  are  negatived  by  his 
own  experience.*  We  may  test  this  rule  by  an  instance, 
which  Mr.  M'Neile  will  perhaps  appreciate.  There  is  a 
form  of  Christian  belief,  called  Calvinism.  It  implies, 
among  other  things,  that  the  only  reason  for  the  dif- 
ferent fate  of  those  who  attain  and  those  who  iail  of 
eternal  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  an  arbitrary  decree 
and  forechoice  of  the  Almighty.  Such  a  doctrine 
appears  to  myself,  in  common  with  most  logicians, 
to  destroy  the  strongest  inducements  to  morality  ; 
and  we  know  that  its  consequence  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  a  licentious  Antiuomianism.  Would  it, 
therefore,  be  &ir  to  call  every  conscientious  Calvinist 
an  Antinomian,  and  to  load  him  with  all  the  opprobrious 
epithets  our  imagination  could  devise  as  applicable  to 
the  holder  of  an  immoral  and  sensual  creed?  Or  if 
Mr.  M'Neilb,  among  others,  would  protest  against  such 
a  course,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  a  distinction  he  might 
be  ready  to  draw  between  Calvinism  and  its  apparent 
consequences,   with  what  fairness  can  he  deny  the 

*Th{i  ii  10  bdd  down  by  Mr.  Biokenteth— fbrinitanee  inhis  'Clnittisn  Stodeot.* 
It  owy  ba  worth  meatioiiiar,  that  the  Ut«  Dr.  Arnold,  who  wm  not  inclined  Co 
▼low  Bomaniring  faneiet  wlu  indulgence,  held  rtry  itronrly  that  the  secoBd  com- 
mandxnent  appliet  onW  to  Heathen  idolatry,  and  not  to  the  uie  of  the  Cmee  as  a 
^erotional  lymbol.  Tnie  ii  aeeerted  in  a  Tolume  of  hia  eemou,  to  wfaidi  1  have 
DOW  no  nieani  of  relerring  more  precisely. 
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Church  of  Rome  the  same  charitable  constmction, 
and  assail  her,  while  still  pleading  her  innocence,  with 
invectiyes  which  would  be  harsh,  even  if  her  guilt  were 
manifest  ? 

Sic  temerft  in  notmet  legua  wneiiaiiB  *"»qy«»i 

After  all,  my  Lord,  what  occasion  is  there  for  hor- 
ror and  alarm,  if,  having  a  better  instructed  priesthood, 
the  Irish  laity  become  better  instructed  in  the  religion 
above  described ;  and,  therefore,  less  likely  to  cherish 
its  corruptions?  We  are  not  invited  to  forsake  our 
own  religion,  but  to  let  the  hereditary  one  of  the  Irish 
be  retained.  Nor  are  we  asked  simply  to  contribute 
of  ourselves ;  but  to  let  the  Irish  people  receive  back 
from  the  common  fund  some  portion  of  what  they  have 
themselves  contributed.  We  shall  render  it  far  easier 
to  maintain  the  Union,  by  thus  showing  some  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  parties  united. 
We  shall  thus  not  only  mitigate  a  thousand  evils,  but 
soothe  the  national  pride  and  satisfy  the- national  con- 
science by  allowing  the  people  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city to  support  their  own  faith.  Be  it  remembered, 
they  have  no  practical  option  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  infidelity.  The  question  is,  shall  we  leave 
them  Romanism  in  its  worst  form,  or  attempt  to 
humanize  it,  and  fill  with  gold  the  teeth  of  the  lion  ? 
'Doubtless,  it  were  fiir  preferable  if  they  would  reject 
the  foreign  yoke,  the  human  adulteration,  and  the 
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medtaBval  fimcies;  bat  this  is  manifestiy  irapouible. 
Our  very  Churdi  in  Ireland  has  done  her  best  to 
render  it  impossible,  by  assuming  for  many  years  a 
persecuting  attitude  ;  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  pe- 
nal laws,  where  her  weapons  should  have  been  gen- 
tleness  and   wisdom,   fervid  prayer,  and   charitable 
preaching.    She  has  done  her  best  to  array  the  better 
elements  of  human  nature,  the  generosity  and  patri- 
otism of  an  injured  people,  in  defence  of  errors,  which 
else  would  have  been  palpable.    By  denying  even  what 
is  good  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  she  has  exasperated  its 
more  mischievous  characteristics  into  the  most  virulent 
phase  in  which  they  could  possibly  appear.  All  this  pro- 
vocation, we  are  assured,  has  now  passed  away.  But  are 
we  to  expect  the  disorder  to  cease,  the  moment  we  have 
removed  the  cause  of  irritation  ?  From  the  dajrs  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  our  own,  every  generation  of  Engliilimen 
have  admitted  the  misgovemment  of  Ireland  by  tlieir 
predecessors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  their  own 
better  treatment  of  that  unhappy  country.    Are  we 
sure  that  our  posterity  will  not  indude  us  in  a  similar 
condemnation?    To  avoid  such  a  possibility,  should 
we  not  embrace  every  such  opportunity,  as  now  olfas 
itself,  of  administering  some  kindly  remedy  ?    Or  shall 
we  rather  enjoin  the  Irish  priests  to  wmt  for  any  miti- 
gation of  their  poverty,  nntil  Mr.  M'NBn.B  and  his 
friends  have  convinced  them  of  the  idolatry  of  ^ 
Church  ? 

Ruf  ticiu  ezpectat,  dnm  defluat  amnii. 
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In  the  meantime,  a  generation  is  passing  to  the  tomb, 
and  entailing  upon  their  posterity  an  inheritance  of 
ill-will  towards  those  who  have  granted  the  shadow, 
and  refuse  the  substance  of  constitutional  equality. 
Let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  beware  of  that  fatal 
obstinacy,  which  creates  by  resistance  the  evils  which 
it  feared  might  follow  upon  concession.  By  doing  for 
the  Irish,  what  in  like  circumstances  we  should  expect 
fi>r  ourselves,  we  shall  fulfil  a  law  of  religion,  and  be 
guided  by  the  most  enlightened  policy. 

If  indeed  we  were  required  to  act  on  abstract  prin- 
ciples^ and  carry  out  the  above  conrse  of  argument  to 
what  some  persons  will  consider  its  proper  consequence, 
namely,  the  entire  establishment  of  the  Romish  instead 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  we  might  naturally  shrink 
back  in  alarm.  There  would  be  grave  reasons ;  such 
as  the  possession  by  Protestant  proprietors  of  the 
land  from  which  the  tithes  are  derived;  the  breach  of 
faith  we  should  perpetuate  towards  the  Ptotestants  of 
Ireland,  who  have  certainly  claims  on  our  support ; 
and  the  chance  of  a  dangerous  reaction  upon  the 
Established  Church  in  England ;  why  we  should  re- 
fuse to.  carry  out  a  principle  which  would  only  be  just 
and  necessary,  supposing  the  whole  population  of  Ire- 
land were  unanimous  in  their  adherence  to  Rome.  But 
the  case  is  not  a  simple  one.  Where  we  find  an  im- 
mense majority  constituting  the  eldest  occupants  of  the 
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country  on  one  side,  and  a  strong  minority  (I  had  almost 
said  a  dominant  caste),  on  the  other,  the  disorder  be- 
comes complicated,  and  requires  a  complex  remedy. 
By  paying  or  educating  liberally  the  Priesthood  of  the 
more  popular  Church,  without,  however,  disendowing 
its  rival,  yon  mitigate  the  evil.  Then,  when  that  ad- 
mirable and  far-sighted  measure,  the  Charitable  Be- 
quests* Bill,  shall  have  had  fiill  operation,  the  Romish 
Church,  acknowledged  by  the  state  and  endowed  by 
its  members,  will  acquire  such  a  degree  of  comparative 
respectability  as  to  leave  it  no  ground  for  murmuring. 
The  priests  will  fulfil  their  natural  vocation  by  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  obey,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to 
violate  the  law ;  and  the  two  Churches,  having  less 
occasion  for  jealousy,  will  flourish  side  by  side,  striving 
on]y  in  the  amicable  contest  of  Christian  zeal  and 
beneficence.  Ephraim  will  not  envy  Judah,  nor 
Judah  vex  Ephraim. 

If  we  add  to  the  above  fair  prospect,  the  hopes  held 
out  to  us  of  improvement  in  the  temporal  interests  of 
Ireland ;  if  we  find  her  railways  increasing  in  number, 
her  towns  in  commerce,  her  agriculture  in  skill  and 
energy ;  her  peasantry  becoming  temperate,  and  the 
voice  of  the  agitator  rendered  powerless  by  the  influx 
of  prosperity  and  the  removal  of  religious  bitterness, 
we  need  not  despair  of  our  ancient  sister,  the  green  isle 
of  the  west.    Rather  let  us  hope  that  the  efiects  of 
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many  centuries  of  wrong  may  be  obliterated ;  and  that 
the  sacred  links  of  law  and  amity,  which  unite  the  two 
islands,  may  not  be  severed  in  our  time,  but  rather 
strengthened  and  established  for  ever. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  earnest  hope,  that  the 
above  fair  anticipations  may  not  be  presumptuous  or 
unfounded;  and  that  neither  your  Lordship  nor  her 
Majesty's  ministers  may  be  induced  by  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  M'Neile,  or  the  clamour  of  any  less  respectable 
advocate,  to  withdraw  any  liberal  measures  towards 
Ireland,  or  to  treat  her  people  with  less  consideration, 
than  in  similar  circumstances  we  should  expect  for 
ourselves. 


Postscript. — Having  of  necessity  written  the  pre- 
vious pages  in  haste,  I  may  fairly  request  the  reader's 
indulgence  in  respect  of  style.  Still,  although  the 
language  might  have  been  improved  by  revision,  the 
opinions  have  been  deliberately  formed  after  some 
years'  reflection. 

As  some  of  the  sentiments  may  appear  for  a  moment 
to  coincide  with  those  attributed  to  a  peculiar  school 
in  theology,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  such 
apparent  coincidence  is  not  the  result  of  any  inten- 
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tional  partudity.    And  as  I  should  shrink  from  adopt- 
ing  the  extreme  views  and  exaggerated  statements 

« 

generally  implied  by  the  woihI  '^  Tractarianism/'  so 
the  able  and  zealoas  advocates  of  that  system  would 
probably  decline  being  responsible  for  the  opinions 
which  I  have  formed  without  &voaringy  and  am  pre- 
pared to  avow  without  fearing,  any  party  in  existence. 
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My  Dbar  Lord  Bishop^ 

I  do  not  now  address  your  Lordship, 
to  invite  or  provoke  a  Theological  Discussion ;  but 
with  great  respect,  and  deference  to  your  Lordship, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  Lordship's  notice,  the  exist- 
ing state  of  many  of  the  parishes  in  your  Lordship's 
Diocese;  many  of  such  parishes,  not  many  miles 
from  your  Lordship's  residence ;  and  this  state  is 
any  thing  but  agreeable  or  creditable ;  and  has  been 
caused,  by  the  recent  introduction  of  obsolete  forms, 
ceremonies,  credence  tables,  and  other  matters,  as 
well  by  the  introduction  of  Newmanism  and  Puseyism, 
both  of  which  are  regarded  as  tending  to  Popery ; 
and  when  we  learn,  (my  authority  is  the  daily  papers^ 


and  eooaeqaeotly  do  not  give  it  as  fact)^  OuA  New- 
man,  a  disciple  of  his  by  name.  Capes,  and  otiiersy 
have  actaaUy  quitted  tbe  Protestant  Chnrch  to  em- 
brace Romanism,  we  do  not  require  a  clearer  proof 
of  the  tendency  of  these  forms,  ceremonies,  &c.  of 
ancient  date  certainly,  but  oselessly  reviyed.   I  may 
perhaps  be  blamed  for  writing  in  a  generjd  sense, 
and  not  confine  myself  to  my  own  parish ;  but  when 
I  contemplate  the  onward  march  of  Popery ;  when  I 
see  the  daily  prints  teeming  with  accounts  of  dissen- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  eren  in 
this  hitherto  quiet  and  peaceable  County  of  Sussex, 
and  almost  at  my  own  door,  betwixt  the  Clergy  and 
their  Congregations,  then  I  say  I  claim  the  right,  as  a 
public  man,  to  address  your  Lordship  on  the  subject, 
and  to  implore  your  Lordship  to  interpose  your  au- 
thority,  and  adopt  some  line   which   may  restore 
peace  and  harmony  into  our  once  tranquil,  but  now 
disturbed  Country. 

My  Lord,  allow  me  briefly  to  recall  to  mind 
some  of  the  events  which  have  marked  the  progress 
of  this  religions  movement. 


th.  PusBY  was  raspended  his  Ofltee^f  Preacher. 
Nbwic AN  has  turned  Roman  Catholic. 
Capbs  has  tamed  Roman  Catholic. 
Oakblby  has  been  cast  in  llie  Law  Suit 
The  Crbdbncb  Tablb  has  been  denounced  by  Sir 
Hbrbbrt  Jbnnbr  Fust  as  Illegal. 

My  Lord,  the  Laity  were  quiet,  peaceable  and 
weU  disposed  ;  the  Clergy,  I  mean  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Clergy,  (whose  daily  and  weekly  prayer  is 
against  ''heresy  and  schism")    come  forward  and 
introduce,  and  revive,  forms,  ceremonies  and  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  revolting  to  a  protestant  commu- 
nity.   Allow  me,  with  great  deference,  to  draw  your 
Lordship's  attention  to  another  material  point.    In 
parishes  (of  which  there  are  many)  where  there  are 
no  resident  Gentry,  but  merely  a  rural  Population,  it 
is  easy  for  the  clergyman  to  introduce  such,  or  any 
forms,  &c.  as  may  please  him ;  that,  is  a  misfortune 
to  wliich  those  parishes  are  liable,  and  to  which  they 
most  probably,  must,  and  do  submit ;  not  so  in  other 
parishes  differently  situated,  and  differently  inhabit- 
ed, and  I  would  humbly,  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
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Lordship,  to  institate  such  steps,  as  your  Lordship 
may  deem  expedient  to  test  the  tnith  of  what  I  here 
say.  Of  course  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to 
understand  me  to  allude,  only  to  such  parishes,  into 
which  those  innoyations  have  been  introduced. 

» 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship , 
of  my  firm  Attachment  to,  faith  in,  and  reverence  for 
the  protestant  faith ;  of  my  respect  for  your  Lord- 
ship's private,  as  well  as  public  character,  and  of  my 
respect  and  reverence  (with  certain  exceptions)  for 
the  protestant  clergy,  particularly  the  -protestant 
clergy  (with  certain  reserv6s)  of  this  my  native  county. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Your  Lordship's 
true  and  fSuthful  Servant  and  Friend, 

C.  WYNDHAM. 


*   ^ 
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